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ERRATA IN VOL. IV 



. 3 a, after line 4, insert:— 
Water will serva to put out firo, umbrellas 'gainst the 

heat, 
A sharp hook guides tho elephant, the os and ass we 

beat, 
Disease we euro with doctors' stuff, the serpent's bite 

with cbarmB, 
Against the fool, the worst of ilia, nature provides no 

arms. 
Page 6, note », for Ante, read vol . 111. 
„ 20 u t» &"' word raid Ianakungi. 
„ W a, 1. 10 from bottom, for rf read n> 

„ 40 a „ 43, j^r on read in. 

„ 48 a „ 4, for peij read pey. 

„ 48 a „ 19, for prai ■'poetical. 

„ 56 b „ 10, for or wad of. 

„ 75 h, note 91, for ie read 3T- 

„ 70 0) 1. 15. <l-~le ]. 

„ 102 b „ 12 from bottom, for Mahamadans 
read Muhamrnadans. 

„ 107 h „ 4, for vol. II. read vol. 111. 

„ 110 a, 1. 28, for Qrand-tu roligiosus read 

dolheret trhti*. (Also in the 
Indes, p. 371 c, I. 17) 

„ 161 a „ 43, far T b an ka w ax n ad T Lau- 
tawar. 



161fi 1. 10, for harried read harried. 
177 6 ., 21, and p. 178 ", L 17, for Bala- 
gamve read Balagimve, 

179, transcription, 1. 5, for &a%$$&'& a zixtQ — 
read A®£3P^?f£>*k*° — . 

180 a, note §, for or Palikosi I. nod or 

Pulikesi II. 

». & „ §,qfl&'M&rurdyfolh4Tut as/d- 
aub bqq a noto which I .shall 
give on tho words 'M 

■ ■tow the trans- 
lation of No. XIV of this 
Series in VoL V. 

181 a, 1. 16, for being read — being. 
„ „ 22,/or Jidduli:- ,r - T9aA Jiddli 

203 it, note J, for may be a mistake read 
must be a mistake. 
„ '), i. lS-l^./or Nidagondago rfiodNidn- 

gnndage. 
„ „ 27, and p. 306 a, I. 19, far Jayaken 
III road Jayakesl 111. 
note " , R la rvwlliankd- 



vi 



ERRATA. 



Pag* 206 a, note f. /or Kirtfciduva raid Kirttidfira. 
tl ,, ., §,ybr SilyftufloliArya read slltt" 

nflebarjnk. 
„ 207 o, I. 2, for Sjui&aivftdfiniHiy* road SudA- 

jiraduTuroyn. 
„ SDji 6, „ o,/or BttlftgitaiTO read Bakgarim. 
, 300, transcription, I. 88, /or O^&sffB^Jlo 

taxi ddL^BOft^o 

„ , r a, noto ti / 0|r Joy«nhh»i *rw younger 
brother of Vikraiuaditya, mid 
Jayaiciinba, tho younger bro- 
ther of Ayyana, 
m 211 a, 1. A*/""* oblations rcadl Ubations. 
„ ii3l a «, lit /or wnpmrXiiBir read irtfUxKais. 
„233n ,, lfi t /orDadhtjithabr, In! it. 

,. u'3oo „ 86, /far Svn.y&mbhnmAhaka- 
ladc yu rraJS vny aihbbu. 
fnnh&kal ad era. 
„ -l,Va b, note, 1. 3, /or Kap, Kaubi rend Kum, 

Knlaxtabf. 
if 244 a, L -43, /or A n t i kon A r«arf A 

konn, 
IT 30, for varttikaltd to. read e&rttika- 

kdnt. 
„ 51, for 'Opbir rmd Ophir. 
„ 3, after IfuJItd&Ada/tjw insert inwrf- 

ad i-wmma*. 
„ 52,forM«&aO"*niorttuJJf.*n'' 
„ 4, allar Pcm-fop* insert full point. 
„ 24, for human rttad yotu 

,r ady*r pi road cu2y<! >l 
f , 47, for tedmfojhanorftpikam road ta- 

kaneJiaiutruiiibath. 
„ IU,/yr Sakabdnh read Sak&bda. 
„ 20,/di' ri>gard rwl rftgjl 
„ 42, d<J« tttwrfnlcworiKM fc</imi the. 
„ 13, for $*£&% r*nd Steitx. 
„ 2d for to road £t. 

\fUff in iHftfrt the. 
ip 3&*for other «<ad othera, 
„ 275. transcription, L 40, vram tlw 'hyphttn 

after 'ftfr^ret- 
„ n trniis". rlptloii, 1- 17,/w ipaft read fripft- 
H 27<>j tmnncription, L. fill, /or ^tTftFTTC-T), 

r**d fmtffririrfo;). 
„ « I- &7,/or Rflft* read ftgfct, 

.... rf «J4»jfiw ifpfT A«- r#ad ifffllT *»■ 

„ 9&l-a „ 6 from botkuii r /cr A\ ^, rMd fc'. aft 



h M * 

„247iV 

„ 249 a 
„ 241* a 
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Pago 281 h, L rorf rmd authors. 

*2 1, „ 21 /or Btunui rwwl Bhiinft. 
Wife „ 1>» from bottom, /•»- Atallah 
Afcabb. 
„ „ ,. 7 H -i /*'''" SaadekAbftd read 

SaadntalVi..! 
„ 80S, plaU\/or Nci.Liwtu.T mot/ Rauatauj:. 
„ 31 J «. L 7. /or a.u. 10 read au 1 10 
„310« ,, 10. ({Kb Jfo. 37- 
., m o n 14 „ I* 38. 
, r ^ ii 1" <* ii •*■ 

„ U27 fr, Iranefef th« * /rftm Achyrttariip'a m L 

4!! fo hii name in I. 47. 
„ 300, transcription, L4-5i/w!0^G[ 11 ]«Xaf 

„ 331, tnuuMxripttoo, I. -4-5, for i5 f^*j- 
o[2*]«Sj«3Q^r Ao. t rmd *(?$?)- 

„ „ 1. 20-30,/w ^^^^[aoJW^S^t rowl 

dcfofi3»( [si/JaK^S 5 ,-. 
,. 339^ traniwri prion, L 13, far ^^A(^), read 

„ 33-t, tmiwcription, L ol. for [si] 7$&ft {fttk 

tMd[$i]n%tft(faft-)> 

„ 339 b „ L,/0TtC rcoJand. 

m m m 10 /or Sagargadh rmil 84gxrgaiJk 

„ , , „ 2 from bottom, fin- J h » 1 u o r rrad 

Tli ii I nor. 

„ „ „ l^,/>rPudrBavai»rctiWRadr&iTaro. 

n 340 a, note *, 1* 4, toe A&idolher** road J,cr»- 
dothatu, 

„ „ h „ 7. /r Juoan itwiTftran- 

u 350 o, L 10, /or son of Sp. d d^«caidAnS 
of fl. E. Kutl>allaktab Sayyid 
MoJiammud UtikbaH [A. a jr. 
7i»i\ 

, l3j r oi-8onor&o.TWiddcBC©ntkntof 

K.U. Ltnimllftian&cfA.n.aa'l. 
„ „ „ M, 15, /or In reality a Bhaikh 4c. 
rttHt fur tliQ merit oftho Sliaikh 
of the* fiiUb, Ma'rflf of Karitfcf 
— [Karkhi in a mahallab in 
Baglidadj. 

„ 1W a „ 31, for K&IbAdwi trod KitblduTL 

„ 360 « .. 6, for of Mambidevi T<kvi or Maiuu- 
lambhura or abuiibdikvL 

* w ,,33,/urPttteiiireiuiraliii. 
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A TRANSLATION OF THE NTTISATAKAM, OR HUNDRED VERSES 
ON ETHICS AND POLITICS, BY BHARTRIHARI. 

BY PROF. C E. TAWNEY, M.A., CALCUTTA. 



THE following translation* is made from tlie 
reofini edition of Bhartrihari's Nttiial 
and Yairdgyisaiakam by KAshinath Trhnbak 
Telang, M.A., LL.B.f In tlie introduction pre- 
fixed to bis edition he maintains " the tradition 
of king Bhartrihari's lull authorship of these 
works." He then arrives at the conclusion that 
our author flourished about the close of the first 
•and the beginninu of the second century of tha 
Christian era." It is unnecessary to recapitulate 
his arguments here, as No. XL of the Bombay 
Sanskrit Series may be presumed to be in the 
hands of most readers of the Antiquary. 

I proceed to extract from Lassen's Indische 
Alterihumskunde (vol. II. p. 1174) some remarks 
on these poems and their authorship. " The 
opinion I before expressed, that the date of the 
composition of the three hundred short poems 
which by universal tradition are ascribed to 
Bhartrihari, must be placed before the over- 
throw of the older Gupta dynasty, J is of course 
untenable if the passage in which Buddha is 
represented as a tenth incarnation of Vishnu 
really formed part of the original collection, but 
I have already remarked above that the earliest 
evidence of the reception of S « k y a M n n i 
among the incarnations of the Brahnmnic god is 

• The Sentences of Bhartribari have already appeared in 
more than one European dress. J' . u jmliLiahed 

11 version with a commentary a*' Berli"; 
GalanoB translated, them into trreek under tin: 
Ivbutwv ^.tra'i'pinTrtfsv HpoJlpouof, • »■ K- 

Typaldos at Athens, l^to ; and H. l-'ttucbe gave a French 
version in 1852. — Eu. 



to be found in an inscription of the tenth century, 
and that the passage in question must therefore 
be regarded as an interpolation. Another al- 
lusion, i.e. to thePuranasas containing doctrines 
to which the author attaches no value, cannot 
help us to fix his date, as we may understand 
by the expression the older works that passed 
under that title.§ I base ray opinion that the 
jwems in question must be referred to so early 
a period principally npon their great literary 
merits, which render them conspicuous among 
roductions of the Indian mnse. They place 
before us in terse and pithy language the Indian 
views abont the chief aspirations of youth, 
manhood, and old age, about love, about concerns 
with things of this world, and about retirement 
from them into lonely contemplation. They 
contain a rich store of charming descriptions 
of lovers and their various states of feeling; 
of shrewd and pointed remarks about human 
life, about the worth of virtue and the evils of 
•vice, and of sage reflections on the happiness of 
ascetics, who in their lonely retirement contem- 
plate all things with indifference. On account 
of the perfect art with which they are composed, 
these short poems are worthy of being ranked 
among the masterpieces of Indian geni us. Some 

f The poem* are also to he found in HabcrhV* Anth/Aoay 
W. Thaeker a- C. 1847)- Tins seems to be the 
> used by J'rofessor Laa»en. 
X ic heforo the end of (to third century after Chrst. 
§ Of which Lasaen supposes the present eighteen Pnri- 
nai to be a 
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of them are connected in Bense, as the descrip- 
tion of the seasons ; others form a whole by 
themselves, and may be most fitly compared to 
miniature paintings, as presenting to us a 
complete picture in the narrow frame of one 
strophe. As to the tradition that their author 
was Bhartrihari, it probably arose from the 
circumstance that, according to one story, he 
is said to have retired to Banaras after he 
resigned the crown; for the last hundred in 
the collection of poems attributed to him con- 
tain the praises of a contemplative life, and the 
city of Banaras is mentioned as one in which 
such a life can be profitably spent ; on the other 
hand, as soon as Bhartrihari* s authorship 
was generally believed, a strophe in the first 
hundred in which the faithlessness of women is 
censured, and a curse is pronounced on them 
and on the god of love, may well have given 
rise to the notion that he became disgusted with 
kingly power on discovering the faithlessness 
of his wife Anangasena,* and abdicated 
his throne." 

Considering the great uncertainty which at- 
taches to Hindu literary history, we may per- 
haps think it fortunate that there is something 
like a consensus as to the date of these poems. 
Whether the author of these yv&um was a kin" 

o 

or a sage, a man of the world or a pedant, no 
one can help endorsing Professor Lassen's 
opinion of their literary merits. Some of them 
are characterized by an epigrammatic point and 
a subacid humour rarely to be met with in 
Sanskrit literature, and remind us of the best 
pieces in the Greek Anthology. 

FIRST SECTION. 

Eternal, Holy Spirit, free from bonds of space 

and time, 
Whoso essence is self-knowledge, Thee I call to 

bless iny rhyme. 

She whom I worship night and day, she loathes 

my very eight, 
And on zaj neighbour dotes, who in another* 

takes delight ; 
A third she in my humble Belf nothing but good 

can see : 
Now ont upon the god of love, and him, and 

them, and me ! 



•I^sen observes that the etymology of Iwr name (fort 
oflwe) coufirms hia now. 

t if- the elephant. 






Easy is a fool to manage* easier stiU a maa of 

sense, 
Brahma's self is foiled by one of little brains 

and great pretence. 

Snatch a jewel, if it please you, from the tiger's 
raveuing throat ; 

Cross the ocean, though its billows toss in foam- 
wreaths round your boat ; 

Fearless twine an angry cobra like a garland 
round your head ; 

But with fools forbear to argne, — better strive 
to wake the dead. 

BTyon squeeze with might and mam, 
Oil from sand you may obtain j 
If with parching thirst you burn, 
Some mirage may serve your turn ; 

If you wander far and wide, 
Rabbits' horns may grace your side; 
But you'll never —trust my rale — 
Please a headstrong, bumptious fool. 

As well attempt to pierce with flowers the 

diamond of the mine, 
As well attempt with honey-drops to sweeten 

ocean's brine, 
As welJ go bind with lotus-bands the lord of 

forest herds,f 
As strive to lead in wisdom's ways the bad with 

sugared words. 

When the Creator made the dolt, 

He left him not without his bolt ; 

That fool shows best the wise among 

Who strokes his beard and holds his tongue.* 

When but a little I had learned, in my own 

partial eyes 
I seemed a perfect Solon and immeasurably wise ; 
But when a little higher I had climbed in 

wisdom's school, 
The fever-fit was over and I knew myself a 

fool. 

See that pariah making off there with a filthy 

greasy bone, 
How he'll mumble and enjoy it when be finds 

himself alone ! 
Not if Indra's self reproved him would be blush 

and leave his treat, 
For the mean abhor no meanness if it only yield 

them meat. 



X Compare tho epigram of Pall&daa : — 

Oaf Ttt an-ato'cro? typovipitToros itrrt ffioiruv 
Tw XoydV iyKpvvjrrav in nu0ot ai<T\p&rarov. 
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From Heaven to Siva'a head, and thence to 
Himalaya's snows, 

To India's plain, thence to the main, the sacred 
Ganges flows — - 

A sad descent ! but rivers go astray, like fool- 
ish men, 

From heaven's crown they tumble down, and 
never rise again. 

Deem him who verse and music scorns 
A beast without the tail and horns ; 
What though he never feed on grass, 
I hold him none the less an ass. 

Tbose slaves who neither fast nor give, 
Dnjnst, unthinking, idle live, 
Are beasts, though men by right of birth, 
Unwieldy bnrdens, cumbering earth. 

I'd sooner live in mountain caves with lions, 

bears, and apes, 
Than dwell in Indra's heavenly halls with 

brainless human shapes. 
(Here ends the section devoted to the censure of 

fools.) 



SECOND SECTION. 

Mere follows the praise of tfie wise man. 

Kings in whose country tunefnl bards are found 
Naked and starving, though for lore renowned, 
Are voted dullards by all men of sense ; 
Poets are ever lords, though short of pence, 
And he who Bpurns the diamond's flawless ray 
Himself degrades, not that he flings away. 

Those who possess that treasure which no thief 

can take away, 
Which, though on suppliants freely spent, in- 

creaseth day by day, 
A source of inward happiness which shall out' 

last the earth — 
To them e'en kings should yield the palm, and 

own their higher worth. 

Scorn not those sages who have scaled the 
topmost heights of truth, 
Nor seek to bind their might with bands of 

straw, 
For lotus-strings will never hold in awe 
Th' infuriate sovereign of the herd, drunk with 
the pride of youth, 



Heaven, if the swan deserve no quarter, 
May drive him from his lotus-bower, 
But cannot take away the power 

By which he severs milk from water.* 

Neither rings, bright chains, nor bracelets, per- 
fumes, flowers, nor well-trimmed hair, 

Grace a man like polished language, th' only 
jewel he should wear. 

Knowledge is man's highest beauty, knowledge 
is his hidden treasure, 

Chief of earthly blessings, bringing calm con- 
tentment, fame, and pleasure j 

Friends in foreign lands procuring, love of 
mighty princes earning ; 

Man is but a beast without it : such a glorious 
god is Learning. 

Better silence far than speaking, 

Worse are kinsmen oft than fire, 
There's no balm like friendly counsel, 

There's no enemy like ire, 
Rogues have keener teeth than vipers, 

Brains outweigh the miser's hoard, 
Better modesty than jewels, 

Tuneful lyre than kingly sword. 

Ever liberal to kinsmen, to the stranger ever 

kind, 
Ever stern to evil-doers, ever frank to men of 

mind, 
Ever loving to the virtuous, ever loyal to the 

Crown, 
brave against his foemen, ever honouring 

the gown, 
Womankind distrusting ever — such the hero I 

would see, — 
Such uphold the world in order ; without them 

'twould cease to be. 

What blessings flow from converse with the wise ' 
AH dulness leaves us, truth we learn to prize, 
Our hearts expand with consciousness of worth, 
Oar minds enlarge, our glory fills the earth. 

Those bards of passion who unfold 

The secrets of the heart, 
Their glory never groweth old, 

Nor feels Death's fatal dart. 

A duteous son, a virtuous wife, a lord to kind- 
ness prone, 

& loving friend, a kinsman true, a mind of 
cheerful tone, 



• According to Dr. KiaUiora on the Panctotantra, I. p. 2, 1. 1C, it ia only the hearenlj swans that possew this power. 
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A handsome shape, a well-filled purse, a soul- 
illumined face, 

Are theirs on whom great Hari smiles, and 
sheds peculiar grace. 

Abstinence from sin of bloodshed, and from 
speech of others' wives, 

Truth and open-handed largess, love for men of 
holy lives, 

Freedom from desire and avarice, — such the 
path that leads to bibs, 

Path which every Beet may travel, and the 
simple cannot miss. 

Cowards shrink from toil ami peril, 

Vulgar souls attempt and fail ; 
Men of mettle, nothing daunted, 

Persevere till they px-evail. 

Not to swerve from truth or mercy, not for life 

to stoop to shame ; 
From the poor no gifts accepting, nor from men 

of evil fame ; 
Lofty faith and proud submission, — who on 

Fortune's giddy ledge 
Firm can tread this path of dnty, narrow as the 

sabre's edge ? 

(Here ends the section devoted lo the praise of tie 
u-ise man.) 

THIRD SECTION. 

Th>* protM of telf -respect and valour. 
Worn with hunger, faint and feeble, shorn of 

glory and of power, 
Still the king of beasts is kingly, even to his 

dying hour ; 
"Will he graze on hay like oxen ? No, he longs 

to meet once more 
Tusk-armed elephants in battle, and to drink 

their spouting gore. 

Fling a dry and gristly cow's-bone* to a low- 
bred cur to gnaw, 

Straight be wags Mb tail delighted, though it 
cannot fill his maw. 

Lions spare the prostrate jackal, but the forest- 

ninrmrrlis smite, 
E'en by fortune pressed the valiant scorns to 

waive his proper right. 

* Tho poet's mrauiirtt; certainly is that a Apr-rial im* 

pnrity ait&bbea bo catnip the if-rah of Ami oow. IJfflra 
BJtjendni L/.la .Mirra has wowa Hint this notion ia of verv 
recent orisin. In fa'-t it did not preraiJ in tho time of 
Bhavabhfiti, who id generally placed is the 



Dogs fawn on those who bring them meat, 
And grovel whimpering at their feet 
With upturned throat, and wag their tails in 
gamesome mood, 
But the huge elephant erect 
Bates not one jot of self- respect, 
And after thousand coaxings deigns to taste his 
food* 

In this revolving world the dead 

Are ever born again, 
But he is truly born whose race 

By him doth praise attain. 

Two paths are open to the proud, 

As to the woodland flower?, 
Which flourish high above the crowd. 

Or wither in the bowers. 
Rahu spares the lesser planets, 

As unworthy of his might, 
But he wreaks Ids lawful vengeance 
On the lords of day and night. 
On his hood the serpent Sesha doth this triple 

world uphold, 
On the broad back of the tortoise he lies stretch- 
ed in many a fold, 
On the ocean's breast the tortoise like a speck 

eludes the sight : 
Who in thought can limit greatness, or set 

bounds to Nature's might ? 
Better had the mount Mainaka borne the brunt 

of Indra's ire, 
Than thus plunged beneath the ocean sevi-rc.l 

from his sorrowing sire rf 
[Though bo saved unharmed his pinions from 

the blazing thnnder-stone. 
Yet he mourns with all his waters for his self- 
abandoned throne. 
The suu-gem touched by Heaven's myB, 
Though void of sense, is all ablaze ; 
How then can men of spirit brook 
A fellow-mortal's scornful look ? 

A lion's whelp will boldly face th' earth-shaking 
monarch's rage, 

For valour dwells in valorous kind, withont re- 
gard of age. 

(Hero ends the -praise of tetf-reipeet iind vo : 
(To be con 

century. So that this *tanza at any rate mint have been 
composed at a far later date tlian that MBgnwfl bj IVofeteoT 
Lumen to the mnj^rity of Hluir t r i h n ri ' * ji.miiis. 
t Him al ay n— liia eon Mainaka vran th> 
mountain that escaped having it" wings elipjitd by Indr*. 
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TEB1 AND SERPENT WORSniP. 

BY OAPT. J, S. F. MACKENZIE, MAJSUI1 COMMISSION. 



Hound about Bangalor, more cspccutlh 
ward* tho LAI Bigh and Pef6 t ~z* Lite- 1 
torni in called, — three or more stones art! to be 
found together, having repi ms of ser- 

pents curved npou Ihe-j' which the ac- 

companying sketch will give some idea. The*,* 
etones are erected always under the suctl 
tree by soma pi mi a person, whose means and 
piety determine tho care and finish with which 
they are executed* 

Judging front the number of thorn atones, 
tho worship of the serpent ftppasa* to bo more 
prevalent in the Bangalor district than In 
parts of the province. 1 have seen 
stones lite No. 16 in olhur parts of Hftisor 
their appearance would load nan to think that 
in the present day they aro not worshipped, 
while LI1030 in the immediate vicinity of B;m- 
galor are often adorn*-' d w ith ealfron . $0 . I have 
been able to learn but little about iiu ■'- l&WMft- 
No prieat Efl (W to flhftrg* Of them. There la 
no objection to men doing m, but, from custom 
or for some ruasoa— purbftpl bso&tiBB the ser- 
pent is supposed to confer fertility OH barren 
wurneii —the worshipping of these atones, 
takcti place doriug t!u' i i.t-jri feast, is DO! 
to women of all Jlitidu classes and creeds. 

In tig. \, a represent* a seven-beaded cobra* 
and is called Snbramnnya. &, a female, 
the tower portion of whoso body in tliat of 
a snake. She is called At n damn, and is 
the prineipjJ and most important figure in the 
group, b represents two serpents entwined, 
the children of c. These throe representations 
arc necessary to a complete and orthodox group. 

These stones, when properly erected, ought to 
be on a built-up stouu platform fnei; 
rising sun; and under the shade of two jnp-il 
fjfeyj religion) trees— ft male and female 
growing togjthir, aud welded by ceremonies 
in every rcspsot the same as in tho case of 
human tarings — ctoao by and growing in the 
game platform a niu'10 (urnr/jota) and ftffp 
(a kind of woud'Opplo), which are supposed to 
bebvingwiluimci rriage. The expense 

of performing' the rnarriaxo ceremony is too 
heavy for ordinary persons, and so we> generally 
find only one pfpu/ and a ni&b on tho platform. 



these two ere supposed 
lo represent man and wife. 

The reason given to me for b and hit- 

pat at trues huing selected as witnesses proves 
that the Suivite religion is in »uiut wanner — 
and thin i* further borne out by the tin gam 
being cmgraved on ■ and 6 -ooi ^ted with 

1 tii j fijrui of tree and serpent 

The fruit of tho nithb and biljiatrd is the 

only one which in any way n^mbles a lihgam, 

ond by ptftoing the trait of oithurof these trees 

' of the jrf/><t& which represents the 

yon hove u fair representation of an 

entire Uugftm* 

The custom among Brihmans, still acted up 
to, that under certain cireums! uncus men must 
marry pTants, is curious, h u Itr.khman is 
.ueof lakiugtobimielfaihir I , i goes 

through themirriag- -■. •■ i buiftb* 

hreviai I txds, witli [ArUiolO' 

tkiil up.in as the third 
marriage; after the earemuny has L.hju cum- 

I bam4 
uunisnu. [for of evil con- 

sequences, to wed tho woman who is nominally 
his fourth wife. 

This custom owes its origin not to tree- 
i rhu bediof that tho number three 
is iwi unlucky one, By burning tho third wife 
all bad luck is averted. 

It sometimes tiappens that thn elder brother, 
not having come across a suitable wife, ii 
unmarried when the younger brother wishes to 
get married. Ho fore tho youngur can do so, 
er, the elder goes through the ceremony of 
marriage witha plantain tree, which is afterwards 
■ tui, and tho younger is then free to wed. 
The privileges of chewing bet-.l rmr, weft*, 
ing do wore in the hair, using sandal v 
ou the body, aud t_. "i cloth behind in a 

particular manner, are coufme J to married men 
only. By going through the ceremony uf mar- 
riage with n plantain tree, ihe unfortnuale 
bachelor who cannot get a wife is entitled to 
exercise all tho coveted privileges. 

NnTR BT THB ElHTOB. 

AH orur Western and Southern India we And 
the serpent mare or less venerated, and a collec- 



■ This mow wiu tthiui 4> t«et high. 
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tionofthe sculptured representaboujiortbe many 
fonna employed could not fail to ba interesting- 
Sketches of n few vuriettt* of aerpaut image* 
art given in tho /k/»yrf on fcn« Arthavt- 
Sarar^ 0/ lf««&r» /«*"» for lost season j and 
from these figs. U, o, and <3 are token. P%. 2 is 
from & village in thu Bel gam district ; Fig*. 3 
and 5 arn from a photograph of six wahr 
atones in the principal temple atSinde-Mamiuli, 
on tho Mllaprahhi, of which two dm carved 
with nine figures each of Hindu ft*?** or gods, 
nested iu a linr% and another bears ft figure of 
A Hingis hooded snake, a fourth of n pn>r — tho 
male with three bdoSM and the fctnah 
otto; the fifth (fig. 3) had n single snake with 
sevuu hoods (ana of tbeui broken off) very 
neatly curved in ft compact porpbyritie slab- 
Mich head has » crtsst, and ovur tho whole is 
the cJfcaUrl or umbrella, emblematic of so- 
vereignty , the sixth (lig. 5) has a pair of 
Dnated snakes, tho male only with its hood 
expanded. N*. 4 is from a stone at AUtolh' or 
Aiwn.||i,* further down tho same river, in the 
Dharwid zillA j and Xn, 6 in from the Jo .r-jamb 
of adesor! I uli.not far from Manmili. 

At Than, in KHhtiiw.'id, in a temple of 
' Biitthnujf,' no Sfuhft Nar.lyana is locally called. 
Tho principal imago is a three-headed colva 
with two h mailer tnonocophnlons ones — ono on 
each side — carved an the same slab. To tho 
spectator's right of them is a tigurc off Vis fa n u 
in the human EbnUi with four arms ; while on, and 
iu front of the altar on which the images aro 
t*hu:ed aro inliijrdmus and itmkh shells. A com- 
mon YJ>Lh-o offering at this shrine seams to bo e 
representation of the three fiuakes in alto-rilievo 
on a iljtt earthenware tile. Near the WDi 
i* a shrine of HA nd iu Xil ga, f when 
is an linage but no lotuplo. Aa snake-" 
prevails among tho K a t h i », similar shrines 
an- d.uilrtlww to be met with in man j place* 
throughout the peninsula ; and an account of the 



traditions* beliaf** and rites connected with 
them would ho specially interesting. 

.".die-wing notice of the worship of tho 
MTrpeut is given by Dr. Cornish. U 
/,', ■) ,, ,■ | bunts of tho Madras Frtt idonetf, 

1871 (tot. f- PP- 105-6):—" In many places," 
he says, " the living serpent is to thia day 
sought out and propitiated. About two yeaxa 
ago, at Riijamandrf, I earae upon an old ant- 
hill hy the sidy of u pufilie road, on which was 
placed a modern ito ■ ■ ■ M n tation of a cobra, 

and the ground nil around wot stack over with 
pieces of wood carved very rndidy in the shape 
of a snake* These were the offering* left by 
devotees, at the abode token op by an old 
make, who «wvasional!y would come oat of ma 
hole, and feast on the milk, eggs, and ghee left 
for him by his adorers. 

" Around this place I saw many women who 
had come to make thmr prayers at tho shrine. 
If I hoy chanced to see the cobra, 1 was assured 
that the omen was to be interpreted favourably. 
and that Lbeir prayers for progeny would be 
granted. There Is a place also near Vaisarpadi, 
close to Madras, in which tho worship of tho 
living snake draws crowds of votaries, who titakn 
holiday excursions to the temple (generally 
on Sundays) in thehnpe of hr sivftke* 

ii ore preserved in the temple grounds -, 
and probably so long 11 1he desire of offspring 
is a lending oliarnetoristic of the Indian p 
90 long will the worship of the serpent, nr of 
snake-stones, bo a popular cnlt. lit all pro- 
bability the snake-atones were critrinolly act np 
in coiumemorntion of ft Kving; snake, formerly 
tenanting the spofc tn tnost places tho stones 
are to be corns I dozen, or score ; and , 

judging from the modern practice, as I saw 
it tnyadC at Rajomanilri, fchey wnre probably aet 
u[n in rultitiii-.mt «f vows, and in remembrance 
of blessing* flowing to lliedonyrs litrOBgll snake- 
worship." 



an iN.scRirrroxs paoif mififok, shwaxSt, ntiLBABQA, 

AND SIDDUAPTTB. 
UV R BLOCHM\NN.M.A,CAL0nTTA MADRASAH. 
If r. Burgeassouiu tints ago strut ma trac in g» L The inscription from the $Minpgam r 

Mo»piu it of no Interest. 



ef several Mnluuurnadan in.-wriptiottH at B^lgam, 
S&mpg4th, Gnlbarga, and Si Idhapur. I now 
give my readings and tmnalfttiona. 



It only contains 
thras QorAn verses, rix. Stlrah Lxi. 13, iir. <W> 



• A*!«, |i. atf. 



i Sw link Amt, not I, p. 7. 



1 &Tjd{i£uui m * rillajfo to tho sooth-out ol ihdf tih. 
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2. Ouo of the Udg'ith iniwriptitma refers to 
tba reboildiiig of tlio •uutlvcost wall of the 
Fort of tbai place in tlw a-n* HH3, or a.o* 
1G33-34. 

u?±*.j J f J 1 *** M^* uj'j'- J 

Opener t The Fort having been destroyed 
by |A« raiiw, if iooj a^tiv* iiuidc strong and 
firm. It »«* entir 

'Abdul Hustti u, tke jrwtrful. Arrchom'na 
or^rdisuj to the dot- UijrttH was m 

dwM r ktu>w ii to hatha year 1043.* Written by 
'Abdul 'Ads. 

Thn metre h MtUaqdrib ; bnt tke 5tb hemi- 
stich ibl n. 

ft, lu the N.E, wall of Bolg.'nh Fort, Mr, 
Bnrgeaa fouuu another inacriptian, of which lie 
han aont mo a i ■ •.•nRiats of three 

diatichs, RtiMl inctjru ; but tlio thin! hou, 
contains onto syllable too inucL. 

Tho im>Cf iptioti shows that the foundation of 
the walla «VM laid in Ji it. £&?, or a. d. 1530-31, 
bj Yaqiib'AlJ Kl 

Ouaijtf ^j La. & Li. j_j-sA**_j* Jj 

^ui ca> (_rJ-*-- fc r hJ y JdJ^ 

ra^ufe 'Jfi Khdn t urho is u jfejf fu £fa &i 
oncZ oy u'/tiMu luMWwoIijaeo the house of the sanl 
is prosperous, laid the foundation uf the well of 
the Fort in strengi ft 

dor Th' date of iZi h/dna built was *x< 
by a sutj- '/vit ' a rather *trong vntt,' a* 

has hem mentioned by all petite* 

The date lies in the won Is dfoat I <pxrttar. 



•a*. 1AWW4 Mr. gtokn *?« I j n mi iuit-riptintL 

hoi air** th*- ii*tii au * U litW Boi HW 'rieal AueowU 

. r- t , y. ■ ■ l,; : !.i, ■,,. '. ! . I! .1 S' ' .' ! '. ' > . '." - r. . 

t From tht< ir -' ,\um intrt* ''ili*t ^ 

wall wu e?w»p]at*J aia«*«B y*»r» Rlttv Amwl K i 
yot poMawioa of UtA^ idh, if , u 1 bali^r? , Uu» fetgv« <»ai. 



whJiJli gitfl 987 * fl. TIm* connoctod writing 
dilvh&l and jduyad -t anil last btimi- 

Hticbfl i* uuiiHuaUt 

4. Tbo fanrth b a pbo(oirrtiub or au iosorip- 
tion frum Gulbstrgo, Imlfwuy up tbo ba^itiou r 
whore kbfl K , « , "-ui fan Ueo. 

Ajiv L3.jl»» I*: I *Sdm i>la. j LI JJl» ^»*l v >'1 

33t« bastion of the \2-gux Gun% «?<** ereeta 
the reign of A bul Muzafjr lb rd him'Adilihdh 
by Jlarah Malik and Malik ^erm£aI T § in 1031 

jtpoliiug »-* j*b for ^y ih rather una Baal. 

ihnv lutlt-ra «;+ u"- rinil J bolOVT QiO 
final words iill up u vacant (space, but have no 
meaning'. 

o, Thn Oflb inscription wai discovered by 
Mr. B organ in 186>on a rained Wat. or well, at 
SiiMhapur, and w mentionsd by him in his XoU* 
(fa 1 irtf', p. 72, lli-t tracing enable* 

me to give a correct reading and branabtion : — 

jjJ *=— &*** **" i** j* ^ erfl t/ 1 ^ 
oJj, jjii a*s* |j, ja* - l ^al| pI^s") aJiU _^L=H 

V^ ^^iri? 4 I* Jj1>* |»f- *^- dj^l 
^jA-iljJ t _ r ij^kjijjr l _ r >jAw khjkZS Lu*lXc 

God w (?mif .' 

!I7^ buSdiug nf this Bii (vctU) was success- 

fully oamplotdd in the. Uvm tvhen th* tour* of 

tras the jdgir of the teton uf nobility 

Mitcd Muhammad Anwar, m vxetllant 

Kawdb -"C;aj« Khdn, under Iha superintendence 

3hartf> *a HaMtydr. 

in the bUwmd > 1010 [Ajiril 

1601 ID]. Atkl wUh (kd rest* the guidnnes 

to Iha right road, although there are thai deviate 

from it [Qor.in, iti, '.»j- 

[> £■ I 

• han TvfcnaKV to ttui bojca antt jaa wbka itill 
bw cbfff bt 

In namot of l'j« boudo» an «aab u *rtsi«a to 
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Yamti&fal, btfikitatmttidi KuAlifttif, Tabf/fa 
Atarj 'at 'yttnux % YuutaiusMo t and tfa iwiWW of 

lAflir (fog if q;/.. '. 

■ t* LuJfullah* 
NawAb A*sam Khiti ia hotter known mute 
ftill name, Kit A i A' a ft ru Minn 'Axlt 
Kokuh, of whom the reader will fin J a 
biographical note in uiy Aiti (translation, p. $2o). 
He was long eiuplovui in Gujarat. Mlrxa 
Mnhnmmnd An war was his fifth son (Af«, 
p. 328). Mr. Burgess also asmibe«i the digging 
or repair of ibo Khin-Sarownr naar Patau to 
Anwar'* father (Vitii to Gtyarat. p. 91 ). 

The names T a in li k h i , Jtc, in (.'ho end of 
the inscription arc the names of the Aihdb i Kaf>f, 



* tlie i»rda of the cave," who form the subject 
oftbu xvmlli turah uf lha Qordn, The ' fanb 
of the Cave' are well known to us under .the 
name of *'the Sevan Sleepers." The origin 
of tbo legend ia given ia Gibbon a flixforif t 
Fxxiii (end of vol. III., Buhn'a edition).* 
The dog Qitiuir, was with the i 
in the cave, and ia much respected by Muhoiu- 
mailanA. S a ' d \ mentions him In the Guliiidn ; 
aufl hia name add those of bin masters are often 
written on ataulcta us a powerful protection 
against Ion w (lestructioji, Hence the occur- 
rence of their names in this inscription* which 
served both as a historical record ami as a 
talisman. 



MA1JFATTAN. 
BY COL, U. YULE, C.8., PALERMO. 



My friend Mr. Burned], in bin JSttity o* the 
Pahlaei Iwvjrtplfon* of 8 Jntlin,uhs incidentally 
expressed an opinion that the town of if, 
pur, or San Theme, is the Mali fatten of soma 
of the Miihnramadan medical writors.t 

Though I have often tried, I have never boon 
able to arrive at any satisfactory conelusi'm mi 
this point ; and Mr. Burnett's view fa perhaps 
expressed too positively. I will iurre pat down 
all the dam known t<> mo. 

First as to the old name of San Thome.— 
The present form II uy i 1 fi p [j i"i r in. 1 ima- 
gine, accommodated to tbo loug-p'opular cty. 
motogy ' Peacock-Tow u.* Mr. Buracll tbinkA tie 
proper name wan probably Matuippuram, 
* Mount- Town.' 

Marco Polo gives no name to the city. Ho 
calls it a certain little town baring no great po- 
pulation, and frequented by few traders. Neither 
is any name given to it by Friar John of 
Corviao, afterwards Archbiahnp of Cambulnc, 
who, on bii way to China (c*Wn 1 292.93)* spent 
some time in the vicinity and buried a comrade, 
Ft. Nicolas of Piatota, in the Church of St. 
Thomas. Tbo first traveller, as for aa I know, 
to name the place, ia John Marignolh", about the 
middle of thr. I -1th century* who calls it M i r a- 
polis, but who bud, I unspent, heard the 
peacock etymology, for ho mi •:■ pcaconks 

pariicnlarly in atmnexfnn with tbo legend of (ho 



Map, executed 

Nicole Canti, 

Maipuria, 

Barbosa, goon 



Apostle's death. The Catalan 

about 1375, gives M i r a p o r 

according to different readings 

M a 1 p u 1 i a , and M a 1 c p u r . 

nfLer 1-HH). has M a y 1 a p n r ., M a i I a p n r, and 

Muli'pur; with Do Burros, Coitto, and tltn 

Portuguese of tlieir age, it takes the form 

M e 1 i a p o f . In Fra Paolino, again, wo find 

"Moilapnri,orMa(Upuram , — City of 

Peacock r 

Then for M a 1 i f a i t an. This is mentioned 
by It a s It i tl u dd In t in bis notices of Malabar, 
as one of th» ports belonging to Snmlar 
Pandi Devar,— " V u L t an, Malifattan, 
and Kaya I f '* as well as In W&Bssfs edition 
of the same notices, t And Abnlfeda names 
Ma a i f a 1 1 a n , probably the aomo pluce, as a 
city on the coast of Malabar, 

Other notioaa seem very rare. That of Friar 
mot, who was a Catholic Missionary in 
Western and South India, and on his return to 
Europe was named by the Pope Hishop of 
Uolumbum or Quilon in 1 328, ie remarkable. 
Naming the kingdoms of fa din (but ho wa§ ac- 
quainted with aft^-r M o 1 o b a r, wIiotd the popper 
growB, comes S i u g u y 1 i (or Cr&nganoro), and 
then Columbum, *' tlwi king uf which is called 
Lingna, but his kin o h e b a r . $ There 

is also iho kiugof M o I c j< b a t am, whose kmg- 
dom b eoDed Hole po r, whore pearls are (akoa 
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in infinite quantities." Tlia name reappears 
in the Papal record* in OontwdOQ with the 
nomination of Jonlar.m&. the Pope in swn ! 
cuniutuuding thn unw Bub op tn the Cbfi 
of Columhum, and "to tho wboli? b 
Christian people dwelling in M o I p li ti iu m," m 

The 'i! I > Olfaar notice that I una find in in 
the intenwting memoranda of Joseph fch'fl 
Indian of Cranganore [tiem 1 50(1) published 
in t ki r- Ifomu Or&t, After noticing li".* former 
trade o f (.ho Chinese ( i n. c o 1 a e C a t ft i i ) with 
Calient, and their abandonment of 
on account of the king'* ilKtren Intent of tbein, 
he goes on i " Post hoc udiveru urheiu M u ila - 
pctum, quae orbs parol regi Naraindo ; regie 
rtwpieit orientcm, et distal- ab Jndo flu 
milliaribus xe. Ibi ntino sna exeroent tt 
men i 

Thfi statement about the Indus is pcTplexing.-r 
but the eastern aspect, and tlm subjection to 
the Xarsinglia, or king of YijAyfttAgOT, 
that the place was on the Ccrotnuudol coast. 
r, does not mean St. Thomas 1 *, 
for In, unotber passage ha speaks of that a? 
M t 1 a par » **url>3 . . . tram malar promont 
in mare prominet." Thi*, and the mention of 
the pearbntdim-y by Friar J , are con* 

sfdofubfo obstacles to the JdontH of the 

two places, though the Jlolcpor of Jardonoi 
seems in faronr of that identification. 

la there any evidence Input vrofl 

qnontcd by the Chinese traders P Hitter cites 
um« China pa Urn, applied to Mndran, 
an » trace of indent Chinese traffic there, 
I hare ebewlierc objected to this statement 
• ■ .1 from J, r ho name in 

question, pivperJy ChcnnnpaLtan or Chcunapo- 
pattan, was bestowed on the site granted to the 
English in 16$!) by too Noik of Ching!epat T in 
honour of that chief* a foilier-in-law, I 
by name. Hut this may not bo cone I 
the Naik may have only modified tn existing 
name, as often happens. And 1 h) Ilai-roa say»§ ; 
Ugh Ute ^rcataess which the city of Meliu- 
por possessed in those (ancient) days had, by 
the time oar people arrived, become almost anni- 
od by the warn that occurred iu tin 
Chi new, who had held in that place their 

■ rw RajruOdi, Annate j Bschttort. An, 1330. It. 

t From looUutr p***&tft> be «eakt woa bj Iaditf to 
Bt«aa Qaaga. Fo«dbij be ma aboina a taap loa&Aod «a 
rmUj^m'i,t&irtikbUi*Jjuia«iicMtakiib«niiK>aof tha 
QaofSa, 



principal seftlenicuUf,.— of wliiefi vre s*o trace* 
to thifl day m their gnat edifices." — This 
sterna at any rata to imply traditi m: | iiinoso 
frvquontiug Muillpur. BarboMa Also Uilb a 
wtory of Chinese in connexion with the tomb of 
lliomaa. 
Chinese ooina hnve heetj found on the leach, 
I biiiinve, at rnriottK poutCs down tlte coaat as 
far na K ival, both li y Col. M»kennc*s people 
KOd bj Sir WalterEHiut'ajhnewhatBeRanwi 
Kays of buildings left by the Chinese warns n* 
to re< :, has taken plaoe in 

some instances certainlr, between Chinas and 
Jain a s. Thia ia particularly the OftSC, n 

veil has pointed nnt to iu(; with regard to 
tbe famonji China Pagoda of NegnpaUun, the 
destruction of which, I may observe, has been 
variously ascrib*! totho Ktiiwuy Comjianyand 
College "!:'.- ■:-. ' /''if /mam qui 
■'.'" 1 urasi at [east it waa not tlie 
Public Works De|wirtn] 
My own impression Itas always been that 
•ttftn was to be Sought farther snath than 
Madras, but the only nap on which 1 could 
fver trace such a name is one in the Ltitrt* Kdi- 
jittnki (RecaoilXV.) representing the southern 
part ' inmiuidol oo&gt In tins Male- 

pat an nppcury in l*alk'* Boy north of Kami- 
fliTOram, aboui i<»n of Tondai— scarcely 

a possible place, I itna.giuc, for a seaport fre- 
t^uented by foreign trade. 

1 have generally found my ideas recur to Ncgo- 
panvm as the most probable locality. Dr. Cald- 
fhai thai Juiua Towex aforesaid 
was Kouietimea called lbs ' * Tower of the afwlls- ' ' 
passible that Xegapfttom, so long o»o of 
the most frequents I ports on the coast, was ever 
llalla pat tan? The three uaiuea 
" 1'^' lan, Jl.ili fatton, and Kityil" would then be 
in proper order, l-nttim tv.ptw.en ling K.A vArl- 
paUanam (as Mr. Dnmoll i^nttrttw), Mali- 
ftUan'-Negapatom, and K\yd i 
Kayat af rrw- mmtth at the Tnmrapcrni.|| 
\< 'urtltorj is not X fl g » p a \ I DO the city which 
ii Bometimen callml the u city of Coromondol," 
narking it as loo place on the coast which 
foreigncra rocognnted as the great place of traf- 
lic> just as old geographers give us the city of 

IB: , <89 ; \\hn\cV* ifavlrcu in fi* Qidr* 

ij, A<- p. lxxri. 
Iw. 11L Ut. IK ct. 

'■AitiionAftft map jtat ailaded to pi— da C»* I 
in its proper poaatioa. 
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B011 gal a? Tim. V :u Ji.nm'a "citjof Chrt* 
nnuimld" must h:i Xogap.ntom, as I Jr. fl 
point* out. unless indeed if bd 1 u!to- 

getbor.* Aim mi-. ior% it » J3 

from Mynheer Rj i cl J fi <m Gtoeus t« the (Dutch) 
i'.'ibI ib Count' i 1 Beptoaibtrf 

1 '•"', yf which an immense pttmrt in given by 
Valentyn (ml. F., ftykm, pp, 204 - 77.). Thai 
speak* of the mty w orUxgwaa hud tail t 

and fortillocl i»pn the sit • of** thu old Gento© 
city W Ukiormondelnn," and how it had pro*. 



>v in couflting trade, bnt in th* 
protttv ZourarL with ] | hin, 

Malacca, Camb idia, Siam, Jeho I above all 

with Chine." I do not bco what place this could 
well be, except Negupatauvt' ukhough that name 
i« not muu Lionel in conuexion with it, and does 
occur incidentally f ihir 

lie port. 

19 reader of the Jtoftm Antiffitvry may bo 
» spent with more proetae knowledge 00 



SAN7JUL1 FOLKbORBL. 
F. T. COLE. TALJUAXl, ItAjMAttlL- 
Toria the Goat:.. Ctata/Uire/lfa 



Once upon a time there wa& a certain ahep- 
hnrd named Totui, who fed his gonta 00 the 
; of it river. Now it luippencd that the 
daughter* of (lie Sun used to descend from 
n by means of n spider's web every ckm 
to but he in this river. Seeing Turin 1 < ■ 
wanted him also to hathe with them, 
they bad fin 1 us imd anoint- 

11 1 t 1 1 1 ■ -1 1 • ■ i %-, - . '.-.- , t S 1 haWi and oil, they again 
asoomled to their ItMfflOolj abodu ; whil.-:!. I .< i i; 
went to look after his flock. 

Tori:). kayiftg formed a pleasant Aequiiinlaiiee- 
ahip with she fan, by degrees 

become enamoured of one of them. How to 
• tbliuii niicli u (kir creature h ' u loas to 

know. However, one . 1 'iddenit 

•I : to I 1 I - . 'id bathe with 

he suddenly thought upon a pkn, namely, ilia* 
. they hud luid their JffVJ n;mt*) 

down, he; would «efaft her* and run oft" wii 
So be wti.l t» tbam " Loft ns see who can 
in 1 1 wmer tile longest ;" and ata given signal 

ill dived, but very Boon Torin mis 
head above water and, unmnasly observing 
that no one was tooktog, lie hastened 01 
the water, toojt (ha mriMeii'H ndrM, and was in 
the aot of carrying it awny, when .". 
raised their huud* above wn 

The girl ran after bin bun to return 

for garment, but Turk d id etol *iop til! h 
read 1 ei I bh I 1 When she arrived he gare 

her her *dfhi and said to her "Now you may 
return. "* Seeing site J 1 a (air anil nob! 

htm, far way kuhfu could not 



oia mouih to Bale hot to ta his wife; bo he 
si maty said u JTow ye a may go. ,f Bat 1 
*' Cfo, 1 will not return; my sister* by this time 
will have gone home; T will siny with tciU, 
and be your wife" All the timu this wan gorug 
ou, a prrot, whom TotJb hud taught to «puak, 

•n Hying about I ho heaven*, ml Hug out to 
I great Father, dc not lo'jk down- 
ward uaequoue. o| 

not »eo what wan hapuenlng cm earth lo hu. 

maiden inu rery iliflcrent from the 

irauKOI of the cotintry,— lihe wo* half human. 

loilf diviuu,— m that when a beggar once came 

1 Haw her, hie eyes were dazzled 

.1- if ho bad .-f'tn I a! the u ttn- 

iippcnfid that this very beggar in the 

eonrai of his travels came to the king's pokee, 

and having geon the queen (who was thaught 

11 to bo the most beautiful 
said to Ike Icing "En shepherd Toria'* «if t . 
U much more beautiful tlian your i|nee', 
yon were to nee hor h yon would be 1 iiilsiintcd." 
; bur said to the beggar " IIow ukall I bo 
1 1 I i her?" The beggar answcml ' 
tmrnl in dbgui- 
kitrif did no, and uariag arrived u t the Jiuuao 
aimf. Toria's wife came out of the 
uud garo him food and water, bnt for 
wry astoniKhmeut at seeing her great beauty 
he wu uuciblu to eat. His only tbongbtwaa 
" How can I manage to mnh> 
Re then went home, and after thinking oyer 
many plans at length den3i£ .,,„._ \\ v 
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"1 will cuuKU Tor.a Co dig a largn tan I 
witll liis own bands, and if hn dnatc not perform 

i 1 will kill Lira, and Mot 
wife." Having an inn <. calow, 

he commanded htm to dig a large tank, I 
ii with water 
fail to pro yoq pttl <,.. J c . 

Toria, having heard the kings comti 
slowly nnd jpjitdw fully re hi run I liomo, H i* 
wife, uoiieiug hi* aid ooctnfa nid to hini 

""What makes you no sad te-duyV* lie re- 
plied u The king has ordered me to I 
tank, to till it with water, and alter to make 
rrt>e* grow 00 it* bunks, during the eomv 
single night." Turin"* wife said to Into. " Cheer 
ap, do not bo d i s piri te d , 
and mix a littlu wn :oid, where the 

tank i . to b©, and then it will form by j 

I the tank was found com* 
•'.. TIil- khiLr, being greatly mtttm 
could not accomplish ma purpose of tt 
Tana. 

.ifierwnrds, the king planted a 
largo plain with muiiinrd seed : when fit 
for reaping, ha commanded Toria to reap and 
gather Lhc produce into onu heap on a <■•■ 

: htm I** bo put to 
rfrutli liplin very 

bud. HI- hint in this utate, asked 

him Lho reason. J J ■ told bar all 

I.. Shu i at bo sad 

uIwtoi rforauuL"' 

daughter 

; I hey oauiy in largo number 
apace I produce 

away in iheir Ix-uk* to the king"* threshing-floor. 
Again T.i, 
hia wife. Hon 

Ik? on ho arranged a great bunt, 

lIih day timd lu< nasembbd hi* retainer*, n 
largo nn ruber of healers nn> ' < rfioa, 

ui out tor I , m.mgst these 

latter* Toria w to carry eggs and 

watoi . of tin* hunt vu not to kill 

tiger* and bears, but al the 

king might -ti/" iW daughter of i, and 

makj Ifc. 

11m fag wbv to a cave, they nid thai u bare 
bad lliil tor rvfi it With thf« pretext 

thoy «*--!'-- 1 Tor p. miiu f(M 

then, rolling lurgn stones to the door completely 
blocked up the entrance; tliei- > '«rd large 



qttoniiba! , mouth of iheeave, 

umlaut tire tr* rt. to ria. Baring done 

riuine, bo,i had 

at last done fur the rxuuh rd. Dut 

■• the egg*, and nil the sialic* wets 
• water that h n had 
with him on tli- remaining entfnr ■ Hrv 

waa ai f, gnat diffloultj T 

nuiaa^tMl to crawl onf of th - 0S1 ro big 

gwnt aatouuhmant, hn sav white 

iwhea of the fire wore becoming oow*. whilst 
tbe tnvlf-consiim«l wo(h! be«k,mo buOalotM. 
Having cnllfiatad L l ! tamo. 

Wfien the king Ran y en- 

vious, ami ukod Toria from whence he procnTBd 
Tlir. f Impliml » : ram riiat cava 

y ■■hi poshed mo. I have not got 
vt 'ry -r I waa alone, antl thoruforv 

i not majittgo to driiru uutre away, if 
you and all your retainer! gv>. yuu will Ik? uble 
l» got as many as you wont. V. . cure 

theni j the door of tho 

ravp t and light s fire in iVant, aa y 

Thu king said ' 1 my 

poopTu will enter t have 

•ndnciont oron and cows, bo pkttftcd uot to go io 
with ua. but kind!, Uirna." 

1'lie king' and bin pcoplu then entered tho 
cave. Turin blocked nn t hn dixirway with great 
txeriion, and thvn Itghtod a Jarge fire n* 

y n»M all that were in the cave 

Soma dnya after this occurrence the dan 
of the So bo hvr hnaband " I intend 

:ir*a ht»u na said to bar 

' will also go with you." She 
answered "It is very foolish of yon to think of 
auob a thing, jon will not bo *<acii 

where 1 «i Turin replied "Ifyoo are 

able to g»,MUre!yI can-'^ Sin sftSu V. i v well, 
aloag then." After travnlling a long dia- 
Toria became io Faint Unit ha could pro- 
ceed no further. Hi* wife said to hint " Did 
not 1 warn yoaj noi to attempt anch a journey ? 
Aa for quenching your liiirat, there ia no water 
to 1* found bcro. But ait down, I will una if J 
can Ibid wnne Car yow.*' 8 wan 

gone, impi'lli!.! by hi* great thirst, Toria Hucked 
a raw iii with, una >"■> 

find he *i i tin lie bocamA changed 

mt'i n fnivj, SooOC ' ■ n'« wife oune I 

bringing water, bni ntfttoi to be found 
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juiywhfTr-i ; hut, sitting where sbn had left him, a 
solitary fowl wm to bo seen. Tilting the ere*, 
iuro op in her firms, she pursued hrr jnnmoy 
alone. At length she eft jj-'s l*onse t 

and amongst the many questions uskcd her was 
"• Where ts your lniRDund Toriar" She replied 
l " I don't know, I left liim for a while 
went to fetch Wttter, Mid when F retnrne>d ho 



was not to ba seen. Perhaps ha will noon Krrtmfl : 
he most bo on the mad." 

Her risturl seeing (ha fowl, thought that it 
would make, them a good meal. So, in the 
ahfienee of Toria'a wife, they killed nod ate it 
Some time aCtenvurds they agam inquired 
as to her husband : she replied * l Perhaps you 
have eateu him I" 



AHCILKOLOGJCAL NOTES.* 
BY M. J. WAUIOnSK, KATK ILO& 



J. — Iffofttfors fine/ Vf^hUtnrif Puttery. 

In the mCgdU inhered graves in Coorg 

it in not unusual to meet with complete sets of pot- 
tery of the forma commonly found in there, hat 
ail in miniature, giving the idea of toy-p"' 
Similar- tiny vassals are said to have been found 
in each tombs in other province*, bat, 1 can- 
not just now liud a reference to any instances. 
In Koimbatur and southern districts I have 
often found ravaoas small rassala, bui >■>»■ 
not say they were so small as to ba evidently 
miniature, or smaller iudced tliau some oeea- 
aionally now in use. At page 479 of Hh'Ip 
Sterne Monument*, Sir. Fergusson, remarking 
npon the little box- 1 ike sham kb»tvaeus fortund 
at the present day by the niunntnin trihes of 
Travunctiro on occasions of death, observes, 
4t The people having lout the power of erecting 
rueh huge structures as abound in their hilta f 
and on the plains around, from winch that 
may hare been drjrnn at some early period, are 
content still to keep up the traditions of a 
priinrcvnl usage by these, miniature shams. 
There eecins Uttlo doubt that this is 
and it is especially into resting to have observed 
it here, as ft 'Seconal* for what has often puzzled 
Indian antiquaries. In Coorg and elucwh-ro, 
miniature urm ft rid miniature utensils, ancili as 
one sees used as toys in European nurseries, 
uo often found iu these tombs, and have giron 
rise to a tradition among the natives that they 
belong to u race of pigmies • whereas it is 
evident that it is only a dying out of an ancient 
Mill, when, a$ in m generally the caw, the 
xymbol supersedes the reality. " 

The difference drawn in the forego mgpa&SAgo 



at Ami sight seems natural, but on consideration 
there are tome points that require clearing up. 
If miniature vessel* were found in niiriintaretDmhs, 
the hypothesis would bo very strong j bat they are 

n rhc huircmcgitlithic prinweiml strut r 
built whan the faiih, whatever it was, that dictat- 
ed them, most have been in full life, and * 
also abound with pottery of the ordinary site. 
The question then arises. Why, if sepulchre* oft hi 
full dimensions could be formed, should mmia- 
tuns vessels have been put in thnm t It seems 
also questionable whether it could have been 
done for cheapness* ask*. Anotonl nations have 
Often entombs;! valuable thing* with their dead, 
BOdai thi tailing aodeustom relaxed haver 
to hnryi he-real valuables, and supplied their place 
with cheap imitations, as thr< Chjnatt to-day are 
said to make sham vessels ft ml precious ofc 
on gold and Hilvor paper and bam before their 
sbriuosr. There may bi< an analogy 
between sueb custom* and the use of the minia- 
ture pottery, but it is n .-that whereas 

nothing can be cheaper and more abundant than 
f of tin.- common sue, whinh also occurs 
profusely in the tombs, it seems probable that 
miniature ware, expressly made for thu purpose, 
would bo more trouulejonis and rlaaror to make, 
Hough possible, it acernt difficult to imagine 
it mould hove been used for that reason 

lb-nee upon the whole question there Kama 
room for doubt whether the Coorg vessels really 
were miniature, or intended to be so; they arc 
i filler t ban many too and coffee cups, rape* 
eially such as are used by several Eastern nut ions , 
and I have scan clay and metal vessels almost 
II small amongst the various Hindu castes, 
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espeeiaUy Briihtuuii*. " .i.-ison says that 

raxnifltiifvui**ii«lflHav«bBU«ttlKo roLioii ■■ 
which would 6 trengtheu his triWf s but 

I have nnl root with any I md indeed 

till* CttMtOtl) appear* to IlKVU ! . ,■ nr lftftS 

Wal. I thiuk Mr. Fergusaou i* mistaken in 
impposing th-.i? tlun tiny earthenware suggested 
to th<t natives the Idea thai I i 
to a me of pigmies, but that it arose, a* i 
always gathered froui the native*, from tbo 
holes or aportnraa so geuemlly oeonrring: in the 
slabs at out- Ohd of the structures. Mid 
arc regarded iw doora or entrances I- 
popularly called house*, mire* liave no 

idea of their being sepulchre*.* 

In the octtotnpiuijing \ 1 « marked 

i M example* of lb ft miniat ura mi n • , 
of the actual sixes af thu originals. I. -» and & 
ara formed or a rather dark-coloured day, and 
were found placed one upon tbo other, the mid- 
cltu Ttt &* indwd beads 

figured below ; these are of red carnation, with 
aroatni'iitul banda and spots scratched apOO th«m 
in white; tliL-y are bored, too, showing tt 
mira-buildum understood hnw tar work thc> 

.-a, and limy are i' lor to car- 

nidiau bcuds found in English l*ftrrows, Xo, 4 
is formed of ml clay with particles or 
i!ii rraixed, and Li rappoTtod on three shor 

Korf. 5, o dalinaatO a ?wj afaaiacteriitic 
or a tall urn or jar. ■tamdiQf -hrcc, rand 

itnes fonr abort rm owan 

nob only m Caorg, but where v< na arc 

found throughout Southern hidiu- I b*l 
m» v_lv difcuuU'iuI'LMi it in this Kuituhatar and 



TbiMtt »i*ns vary from one tci 
three foot . aro made of rod day, very 

strong and el- l| and usually contain 

fragments of bone* I 
on which they stand ptvdout. a it" ob- 

u-.< i'n hi-. ta ih.il ha* quite ■ 'Vom 

i. Htndn poftkarji no farna 1 know, alt 

i and pota used to-dayt being rounrf- 

4 j'tiul>JartomB to steady. l'\> 

pots Oj ttough in the cairns*, but 

with them Q' (bund lergn quantities 

'.hen stai on which t» plana 

tkn.m t hut no suuh devices ar< BOW, 

T. with its two e nriuu* spou I 
to intimate ' m ' AM ahapa was 

known to the people who made it ; and No, tf may 
bo remarked a* presenting a- shape very eimilar 
iCQfl pottery in the Indian UtL ■ tlu» 

iiTii^ioiTiT qity Of iSrilimaiiAljad. in Sitidh, '1 ; 

uiii- bCOftUSOt With tha exception •' 
iwttcry torn thy in tomb*, fchu from 

Hnihm •W.iib^l, to which tbeilate A.n. 7<HJappcuni 
to bo nacrlbcd r ia pryljiftbiy the moat ancuailt 
Unban ftarthanwaro of which -niplca ear- 

nad forms A link between pn>hintori 
-u pottery. Amongst the ttribman 

l are urns the earoo in ubapo witli 
figures 5, 5 in Lbo plaUv but without the legs, and 
itaiidinjj instead ou a Hit-riuiiuetj boitom, liko 

l»asin ; and tbero arc small vases with tbo 
large halves just liko%nrod,hul with nnrrowor 
necks and mouth*. Two or threo small vases 

jingbi liigkloop-iumdles manifost i 
wp i n (irreuk itiflnrncn widttty tvniovod Tram any 
Hindu fasbi'- 



in HINDU iQBAHS. 

BY ti. II I'AMAXT, DJ £'L"IL- 



I .i r^uukriluft b M ileal man ii h the 

chile U OAWI BSpNOMd by words, hut, ojitiniry 

t,^ the usage of the M nhsmrnin hum, umangst 

CAoh letter has* ft Ifacfid value, lbo llindiia 

usually mqfhf a scpamte word to represent 

I hough a word may oecaBioually 

sot two figuree, Thu date 

must* as n rule, tjo rend fnnn right to lefi. In a 

data I fuund on a lotnple ftt Bordhou 

Iteugjiur, the wotanoa represeti' Urfa i« 

y«ea-«J««ai(o-m#a.i^'«Nii, wbhil 

« A ww tin.*? mpirtios Uip «• u *J* < L h J J * " *** 
rnuml la * preoctliMit yMjMr. vol ill it- - < • -•* 



(Sake, aa shown by another «spr 

■nn) ; here A> ; 
ntia = G, mil being tmtilhv, \u 

rrvnxi , pungent; /f 1 ' 

amid, sanr rton = 3, it is 

a synonyi- ho thin I naksbatra; and 

fonryngas. 
T h a wi>rd« em ployed to represent num her 
umully taken from the Hindu nyrtem of | 
sophy, mythology. mmonly aatro 

or ftstrelojfy (j and in ninny cases the 



t Fn mom putt df Wmhwhti I wJia n«*»t» (nr bn 
:. arc ftliil in a» with iliuVt £««t or «npport».- 



u 
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nlliLitfjfU! mii vftry intn'rv-itc. and difficult to bo 
understood bj. in n I in i j. not well verted 

in Jyoludni and tib 0000- 

Altuo&t any wurd ifbich & ■vu- 

i nnmbftr way bv used 
in » data. I give a lL+t of Komi: of tbo word* 
whirl) ar* most conwniinly found an su tar if titan 

I r— 

V: Au tncr*" mob OS 

! /■'•'•% t lie curt h, uud cAffudVtf, the i, 
with tl..-ir Kynnnymij. 

"J : 1 .n-ltrn, And fiurli like Wl 

'• " ' ' '' 
for Kfiiika, tha ibinl iiuk>lifitra. ifolru 

r **oj©i M iho. iv Iterance ib to ihr* 
GJgS of >iva. /»' I VirnSuriiinO, 

;;:viijinii.lnv, rod BiiliWimo. 

4: The moat common words arc r/rw i and 

! 

Jj ; IVau and *r«ionrm.4 r the five arrows of 
; ; 

*>,' JiVou and synonyms, the lis being tha 
enamifii of iuuu: — kiiu.'i, lu'-i ; Icnkdbft, prnwdnnj 
lotrtta, oovotaiune^a ; nuilui, infutnaiitm ; rnadft, 
jiridei Jmdwfit-Miryiv.-iivy. JY.'' ■., tin- 
Jii^.f, tin' #i* btnacbfii of Uii»wl'.\lu;o. durirod 
from tlto Veda** — sik.dia, pronunciation \ cliluva. 
das, prosody; Yyiikamnn, grammar; nfrukta, 
aiartawnfiOM of obotaro tefiui; kaJpo* religious 
pjtaa ; and jyotifdia, iwironomj. 

T: .1/i-ai m mm great Mkgea,. 

a, thu seven itontinpntH. 

8: Vuxu, uight supernatural lyings. ' 
tlw offfbJ i[v]»liantH tbnt support the earth. 

IJ ■ 'la- five plutieta. — Maw, V 

Mercury, Jopllaii and -Saturn, with t lit* run 
and moou. Italia and Kt-iu . Jhttittt. tV 
orifices of tbj IkkIj. 

111 . Amtirtt, l hi- tan 

iucurua llyas of Vudmn. 

11 : Biu&V, the ■ -iga of fthnft.i 

12: Jfibtf,tbn IS muiiilih, All word* mrim- 
»ngr «! vuppontNi to Jiiivl- Uhhi 

divided bin twelVa pnri 
wifu SuvarnA. 

Fornsmbfti from I la j: thn names of lIid 
i kftlui imi mar be i on* um may bo 

in all caw*. u , \ w 

a* f hi- numb 



• i-w _i,-,f reum , 



whoio e a tp g eask m fa lb be rend btuskwiiriU; 
iiiatauoes maj occur in vbiob Inc 

'■-■rsi urc to U? muUiidicd or ji 

bat tin 1 j un? ct-rUiiuJy vury rarD T xmd I Itavo nii«t 

fc'tilx naam, 

TliufbUnwing are onfi&nxj Instance* of Btodo 

chrouugraTiiB : — 

N indiiiufh ydrvjabtni = 162^. 

>'.'■''-■ - i, tha fuuf »»i aa the four iido» 

of thu earth — uurtU, iwulIl, east, and treat, 

i*= 1, and tl 

i 

A guin, JtTAa-dicaiw/fmiijii-wi r iydutjii, 

Kh$ = \\ 

YUoaym lor t'/n/nJn«) — i 

ibe whole giv*H 16il0. 

Auolburdatt 1 . ; "U = lC5i: — 

Yoda =. 4, OJJ'l muana tliai which pnv 

IjJAujraiaa dertv; 

to thflfcroy, and is a cynodyui of rtjm = 0; 

ana agoiduA j?^iij > — . 1. 

Tlmse dat«»n wens all taken from in-; 

m Bangpor. 

It u oMttal tfi add Bonn? anch vxpnwdon aa 

formik or pui-wmWj/r, '" tij oonni 

signify that tbu wordis are intended to rape* 

BenJ thu date. 

Tha pi-aciice tl-xs not aetfin to \, 

:;reat itutlquity, and niany uft be stupitospi 

fflbttfeL 'I . tun which 

Air. nioiihuann (\a< , .Muluuu- 

nwidriii -aims* fmrn^ lit*g. 

Pt. L 1S72, jingft JilO, is ndmiM t d in 

Bubo ftij Mitra to be BD d 

roncanat the dubs nt ail, A^-uin, m iUn 

par.inicripHoo qnoiod in hut. Aui. to 

Fff" ,l -"- .yrda 

Ji"a»j t j lf , 

tlftrojt if the; do, I cannot help I hi 

tlte inl«Tprelalioa rnoHL ' veftnttO 

thu data from right to loft, r»ooordJn| 

• 911 tf ii I to bo nwd froirj I, 

■'«• uwi tmdotit, ^aoa, 

in iL» primary m 
arilrthn cwniieUntiun A^iuuitw. wlii 

•f tha 11. 
the mcaniutr might bolt; Inn tU 
whabsrer era we Uthi» 

I be n mom lik tbowwett 

be ou rrnstm for rktlatSmg thr onlinurr ml 
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By THE BEY. F. KITTEL. XEBCAHA. 

fnduwi Mvangtlkui Etvitw, >'i>. I- pp. Ofcff.) 



The vrigtimtuvs of K cmture uro ibo 

Jevimu, who harts rtihivaicd Loth Saiustrr/it and 
thu ■. Ji. 'I'll.- - 

trriiteu from swrtarJari motive*, but alto from 
a tor* for acumens, and have reproduced aevcrnt 
J?;irml rit a uicuUfiu works hi Kiumruac, Tb«' 

world dutc hack us far iw the beginning til 
(.!."!'•: fcurf 441. Tbair grvai g?. 

lion Ucraaclwindra probably tired ill the twelfth 
contary. 'II"' 

raw of whkh I know was copied -, The 

'mi ii i original mu composed n thousand 

riolr -iiir Jaina -work.' in Knnnrpi"*, 

knowing -- 

1. 'N&gavnrma'p (.TdJetntLu or Prosody* II in 

'-<j*ody 
is the only standard work on that subject known 
in tho KoiwHt-Gt-, It cot 'It HuneVrit and 

Juiuurege metres. As his Sanskrit source ho 
monlhma only ihn wfll-knovrn ^'AAotufiu of Pifl- 
■ 

2. NSgnrnrmn'» . 

illy Ijocu able to proenro the find and the 
ntid chapter. Thfl headings 
of its tive chapters aru ; SirWa wmriti, R 
t'^.-frriiJt, '' 

.SatfavarinVa Stylmalu,. si vocahoUvry based 

upon VfltanUJiSt, Haldyudha, HIiAgud, and thfl 

Atnxmk&il 0* author Ki'vt'j uidy hew and 

Tin- Is iiiirt fcar» moaning or tiin Snnnkrit 

fearntsj often obliged, on account of the 

• it appear*, to MAO ft generally kno 
kfit ono. Balayudha wai n prodeccsttor of Hetna- 
clmmt nd Amnrn' 

\. BaJra'a CoMmiadkiiriit, ii troAtisa on p 
and dramatic rom position, is professedly hv 
'tfagarnnnn, numac-handm, and other*. Tha text 
«f my manuscript is rather incorrect. Hon? ero 
a few 9r. Urst rlunptw in an 

imperfect translation :— 
•■ 'V'li.- notion afthamfad (eaflta «fiili) T the pi 
tiaitaaa) ol ■ at* oonti • 

. and arc cowhimil 
! amorous 
Uja) and *o oi , 
laeftba mind orotr lant. am 

(Unit ..r.-ful woman and uthur? 1 

a* lurking to thu means of i- lanul 

of (01 thi» TtsU objocl 

mco the hern 



mount that am fkmoua hi poetical and drama- 
r»l works, 1 E LDtliar, when the 

specinlitiv:! of thu action of tlic mind, thu proper lie* 
of which an\ au tUHad, comttont and tucuostant, 
are porcoiTod by ipectatova from jtcrofj ' 

iO! kdkj, mowfacat or thu 
arm*, and no on, Auutkd&u occur. My in Tarioux 
pnkUo| In front and Mtthig I 
1 diath ri 
Iris are prodnr> .1."' 
** Jf< v iho mind {ehiUa) ; 

Rata arises from tl untno) 

rim fatd), IS;, 
this mind (moiir vn »peauc* tho 

is Imrn <-• for 

beauty {Uoivulm) knuw ami cojojr tfa 
it boru of thu Mtlcn. ami thui i* JaM&Atfru. 'J'lm 
:niih"i«>ly i 1 id whundti 

thu afftdpi (cuttHtaut proncrtyj iai,«iU) com 
with i position i 

i bhiitia in dxHi>Iayed ; 
when it ia not couatant. ii bocofljaa jaS(*A 

ipertyj." 
' ' Tlio sight conataut affactiuna [ifhihji Ui'ldi) 
aru: amoTOua jwajigji [r,Ui), mocking (pan ft >ltn)> 

, nrtTort (uUJh ■)■, 
iihmunt iyiiMiiya), feir (bhuyuf, und aversion 
(ntpujaaaJdV 

14 Tiui ui-eht natural (Hpoulamrouv) afToction 
rifen fctva-.i) ami korripilaumi (^ulntaS, tw»«j 
purspir. to move 

ipvech (frirni IiJli<Hi'u.b tremor (taiapa)* and changu 
or colour ipiicarrnya)." 

" Thu njijHMirnuiru-ulh'c'.ioim (gculuim) (mnu- 
Uilfft) arcr: fkYrwning (Klt.fikuti) t roloarln^ >■ 
taco (moife the look of th* ayea 

^oi'Aatni uiiriJ 

Hia) T dtajjlcw-'iiiu uf linnds «uid I 
enorrijiji r^d«nJto^ t and other uctioai of thu mom* 
bar* of (ha body," 

"Thu thinr-threa inconvtant nBcctiana (vjfabki* 

haatc i '■• u»inn('it-rn , !>i') r dBath(mni-< 

HaklmeM ■ i r<oba«o< 

uiL'ut iuu-vi-i.ti. indijronco (daii /a), roaoUection 
(ttiiriti), Iojir of pri'At i. ol 'mini ...",., Enili 
(dZttr3Ki) r M etc. 

'"Hie o^ght rai'W con (►rnuitoB. 

m*a) jini t nmoroaji emotion l«i'>!y«' 

mi\ licToUm \r1ra), anger 
i n/it'i, tenor ' hhtty<b*okt J, 
amid] 
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" As it has been said : ' Tlie pearl of pleasures 
is woman with her antelope's eyes' {llwga-, 
mrigakshi), the amorous emotion-condiments are 
of all the condiments [rasa) the most pleasing to 
the world. The amorous emotion-condiments are, 
therefore, treated oi" in the Hist instance. Herein 
some mention the tender constant (athdyi) attach- 
ment-condiment {sneha-ra&a) ; it is included in the 
amorous passion (rati), and so on. Where woman 
are the friends of women, and men those of men, 
all such friendship too is included in the amorous 
passion. But the friendship of Rama aud LakstS 
niarni and others is included in the peculiar 1 
heroism (dharma vtra). The love of children for 
mother and father is included in the fear (bhaija)," 
etc. 

5. Kesava's or Kesi Raja's Sahthi. Mnti D<tr- 
pana, or Grammar of the Kanarese language. His 
lather's name was Mallikarjuna, As this is also 
the name of one of Siva's Lifigas, it is no wonder 
that Liiigait books claim the renowned Kes i Rii j a 
to have belonged to the Lifigait sect. But would 
a Lifigait poet under any circumstances adduce, 
for instance, the prayer " Give me abundance of 
joy, O highest Jiuendra!" merely to give an 
example of a very common form of the vocative, 
having the choice between this one and hundreds 
of others ? And would he not, once at least, have 
shown his Lifigait (or Saiva) colours ? Besides, 
his curt language is precisely that of Jaina 
authors. Kesava's grammar is very valuable, and 
the only complete one of the Kanarese language 
in Kanarese (there is also one in Sanskrit) that is 
authoritative. It deserves to be studied by all that 
are interested in the Kanarese language.* 

6- Devottama's Ndndrtha Ralndkara, i.e. a 
collection of Sanskrit words that have various 
meanings — 168 verses in different Sanskrit metres. 
That the author is a Jaina appears, for instance, 
from verso 157, in which he states that the word 
Paramdtma has throe meanings: 1 1) tin state of 
existence which wants no Bupport [anddhdrald) 
(2) Jinesvara; (3) a Siddha. 

A few sectarian works of the Jainas are : — 

7. TJagachandra's Jim M ,.-■. Q 
son of the Jina Muni"), these being the words 
with which each verso concludes. It is a some- 
what flat exposition in 10i' Kanda (An,.n verses 
of what according to Jaina views is virtuous. 

8. Hdstra Sdra. Of this and of the next work 
I have seen only a fragment. It propounds the 
views of the Jainas, at the same time refuting 
Brahman; 

!'. Yriuavilu.-iu's Lhanna Parikthd. Here is 
the beginning of it in an abridged form :— 
Vaijayanti was a town beautiful for ii - Jaina 



chailya* (sanctuaries). Its king was Jitaripu, 
his wife Vayuvega, and their son Manovega. At 
the same time Vtjayapura was ruled by Prabha- 
safika, whose wife was Yimalatnati ; their son was 
Pavanavega. Manovega studied under the teacher 
■i'ij(i) Pushpadattu. His intimate friend Pa- 
vanavega had liia doubts regarding the Jaina 
-. Manovega asks a Muni what should be 
done to convince his friend, and is advised to 
take him to PataHpura, where, by means of dis- 
putations with the Brahmans. his friend would 
become acquainted with the futility of Brahman- 
ism. 

The two friends Went to that town with its fine 
temples of Brahma (MranyagarbJut dhuja) and 
various Brahman ical devotees (also bh&iikddi Knot), 
encamped in its garden, the next morning pnt on 
the disguise of grass- and wood-cutters, entered 
the town by its eastern gate, went into a temple 
of Brahma (abjabhava), put down their bundles 
of grass and wood, beat the big (temple) drum 
(.blieri), and sat down on the throne {sihhdsana). 
As soon as the learned of the town beard the 
sound of the big drum, they came to the temple, 
thought the two strangers were great men \hlmna 
furusha), made their obeisance, and asked : " What 
is your country ? What idttra do you know ? 
With what viilyd are you conversant? Tell us 
quickly I" They said : "We have seen the whole 
world, and have come here to see the town. But 
with idttras and cidijds we are not conversant.'" 
Then the Brahmans said: "Except learned men 
come, beat the big drum, and gain tho victory in 
disputation, tbey are not allowed to sit or: 
throne." They answered : " Be it so" and came 
down from the throne. The Brahmans put tho 
question : " How is it that people of your glorious 
features appear in such a miserable state ?" Tho 
strangers said : " Why do you ask thus ? Hove 
there never been any such of your own Be 
as have lived in the same state?" The B 
responded: "If there ever hat 
gifted with the same supremo pow 
you in our .sect, that have lived in 
circumstances, tell 

Thereupon the str&i Iduced a ifoba about 

the ten a a (which Igh 

also quoted in the abovementi 

nah | rdmc , Jerithnaa cha ■ 

riiih\\, arguing that I - being bo 

i«j death and birth, could not ho eternal 
and, as having been hom as animals, could ! 
ignorant [at In j/dttt) ; and said : "Snohbeingthe 
your question regarding our 1 aC ei 

• is quite futile/" To this the Brahma is had no 



• Hub work was published hi 1*72 at tbe JJiumjI Miirion Free*, Bangalore, by C. Stab. 
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answer, declared the stranger* to bft the victor*. 
and guru them a testimonial to that effect. 

patYn). 

Than the two returned to the garden. Tim 
in another disgttine, they entered 
the town at another gate, went, again into * 
temple of Brahma* and a similar OOOai 
took place- After eight nneh meeting*, during 
each of which Manovega plainly shows the foolish- 
ness of llrahmaniciU horu and dotty taJea, the 
friend* return to their home. 

I have stilt to mention two valuable Jama Com- 
DM&t&rh ■ — 

10. A. commentary in Kaoarcso on the Amara 
■ , polled Ndchii 

11. A commentary on Habiyudua'a dictionary, 
the Aln'dhdaamtn&vidM. 

Hiita Li'' 
The Li&gAitas or Linguvautos (not meaning 

the AnVlliyn Brahmans, who also wear thn 
Imgn), have always been very active in expressing 
their ideas in poetry. At first, as it appears, 
they used Sanskrit, and perhaps Tclugn, as their 
medium-. fur in itanoS, thn poet SoraeSvsm of 1*41- 
kurlks wrote • MNfrjfl in one or the 

of the two language* : t do not know wbotnCf it is 
still extant in the anginal, hut we havo a transla- 
tion of it in Kanarese. Tho following ore Kanaresc 
LiEgAita works *— 

1. Tho SuUHm of Someavara of Poiku rike, who 
lived in tho time of tho B«fla|a kings. It constats 

'•versos in tho Mattobha Vikri <} 
am! contain* lomo moral end other reflections 
on various subject*. Tho 7th revse may lOTfoa* 
aspocmv.'n: " Barn. Hsttil rich - 
fill Somnavum (#■(•»)! Tbongh 906 Mo of the 
wood i« which the bird roves becomes barren, will 
no fruitful tree grow for El ? Though one Hdwot 
fades, will there ho no flower for the black boos t 
Though always one sehV i rum Iks against 

tho pooh or ono is parsimonious, will nol 
stantlysome liberal parsons be bom on earth r" 
The poem occasionally otters soma really fine 
thoughts. 

HhlmVs Batam Ptwtf**,* til chapters in 
&itpon-i-a trauHhitiun of the obove-monritraed 
Bonwivaro* Boso* 

work a.p. bifid, I ■k'es that &ivu ft 
thn bull of K'hIAm. r ■-, the earth to become th» ton 
of MiWlaUmbikc, c of Atandige 

A! A Hi raj a, > if I hi* town af Bagavadi in KamAts. 
and to moke the iiuga worship imlopenl 
Brahmanism. Haiuil being horn of IMP, and 
being called flmava (Vriabnbhrth in court* 



1 lb* court of Uijjala. thft 

king of Kaly&aspura, on the Tuugabhadra, as 

nnil hy the power of his high 

position, by doing wonders and giviug iiutmc 

Hon, <ili! a! I bo could to promote the growth of 

^k nl he instigated 
some of hiii followers to murder B i j j a \ a , who 
hud no lusting fjili ii hi Ltingavantism. Accord 
to one account 8 a s a v a died 81A ju>. (Kali 3£ll). 
One of lii'i ■taries runs thns 3 " Once when Tla* 
hutu, with pleasure was Hitting in the tumunbly of 
the king (UijJbIu), he oaUodooi: ' It will not be 
spilled. Do nut fear ! Holla !' and with excitement 

' >"d out his hands, ni k? at till 
were lilting up an earthen vessel. Then said 
Uijjtda : ' Ho who has smeared a little flngar's 
ashes on bis body become*) mad to the dugrec of a 
mountain I Saoh m ft true Baying.' and gently 
Laughing addressed Basavn; "Alas, master Bo- 
bat Siva's madness eomsnpon thee too? lias 
the feeling of dovotedncs* risen to thy head ? 
Why did-t thou, as if raving, suddenly call oat in 
thoaasambty of the mid people (asaauf, we, people 
ttIh* worship Siva with bis three eyes, and who 
at tho samo time are ottrioas oha L»m- 

selvas) : " Do not fear !" juyfally lift up thy arms, 
stretch them out and ad< as if thou seized* t same- 
thing T Then said Basav-^ 

the ""»■■ of good prop^rtiex which one has to each. 
Other i bni if I du not toll, tho assctnbly will 
laugh. Hear, therefore. O king ' 
of yonder Tripnrantaka (Sivn'i temple, abonft six 
miles from here, is a renowned Kapdearara (liCga). 
m da devotee* from lotc. woji 
giving it a bath of a thousand and one hundred 

■ :t ,ut of milk, this ran fr 
in a stream, and by the walking of elephants a 
rum My «ji»o,gmlre was pnxluoetL In one of tlw 
streets with such deop mncl a female of the name 
of KAbakn carried bntiermiik for sale, when her 
foot slipped, and she with in-mhKng looked in this 
direction, and oallsd out ; ' Bs h and 

take the falling pot !" Tlum, hefbre it could fail* 
I raised fchs pa* by strotcl i , Is in thafc 

iliroction.' " Tbo king, who had his d 

■ d brought, who corroborated Bassva's 
staU'ineul.y 

lkMidos logeiuls rogarding Baaava* the Par 
contains many nt how reganl a 
hefbro bim, or at tho mmo time with bitu. 

^ Virrt ttukuhn'rtCAanaaBrt nnWH 

cd s.n* I5bVn tKI ehapt»rr»in UiS Ssfpsm D 

prntBiii thulegend of (' h a n n a B a » a v a, who was 
one of Basava's near ndations and follow-labourcrs 
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rv. Knlj .'iiijinuni, Mid MMBfe BByittgl Df Edi Ddlxh :ii- 
poranee. ChannaBasava's own sayings in general 
An t&lffiahoitt certain fc^it^i of Sjivn, and yltuctatuU 
•bout Luings doctrines and ceremonies. b 
5* gives the tfonut tfdiya mutat/n, t>i tbfi im-rnbore. 
of which ft is said that they could not have got 
sternal bliss ; chapter 55 has short legend* of 
Siva Sanson*; chapter o7 is ft recapitulation 
orBaiavn's wonders, etc,; nml chapters 02 and 
63 contain some lo-called prophecy. 

4, Sifigi i£Ajn.'n .lfciit Biuiava Charitra (Pu- 
rdtia), i.e. legends regarding the great HaH&ra 
(BijjalR'n prime mimsl-er): 49 chapters ill $nf- 
pudi — doings and sayings of Basara thar. 
the Rams typo iw tthpo preceding two 

Pttr it w<i», A story that was told by B a s a v a in 
Bijjnla's court la, hi an kbriffged form, as follows t— « 
A hnnteman by profess! ou one morning told hit 
wife that he waj going to bring bar some sweet 
TOnteou, and want nwuy. On the njud he heard 
the sound of conch-shells and drums pmiw-iling 
if a Siva lo tuple, and thought that to bo ft 
good omen. Tiia whole day ha roamed about in 
tho jangle without seeing any game. In rim 
evening he camo to a tank, and ascended a trot 
that «tood on. ha bank. It was then tho four* 
teanth day from the full moon of tho month 
Ifftgfaa. Ho plucked off the leaves thai wktc ob- 
Hag hi* sight (then oeottra a flaw in (lie 
manuscri pt ). Tho leaves, together with some spray 
water, eaino In contact with an old liBga that for 
thousands of years had been left alone. After a 
sleepless night, the next morning bo saw that tho 
liffgn had been worshipped, was comforted, * n d 
took some roots and fruit* homo as a gift (pr/udd-a) 
from the 6iv* linga, which he, and his wife who 
had observed tho watch of tho Bh*a rdfrd in o 
temple during the night, ate as food after u (oat 
ipdrane), and mode up their mind ulnayi to do 
the same. If huntsman continued his 

sinful nnenparfon or killing animals, till dtaUh. 
showed its face, and tho messengers of Yama 
came to take the old sinner to hell. Then Siva'a 
servant* strongly Efttolftfod« so that Yama wont 
to Siva to complain. &va culled hi* servants, 
Who related tta story or that night, ami, by 
quoting a verso of Hannkrjt Siva Dhorma ihnwod 
the great rfrtOo of presenting etron a few ! nru 
and some water (to a If Ego). Therapon, 
sent Yama away, and blessed the Jioutxmim and 
hii wife, because thoy had performed a &tn 

The ago Of Sfflgi Raja fr denial: be had, 
however, become n known personage at tho roar 
1586 aA, when it was told of hhn by the w 
the O Jjgano Bfutic* Pitrdna that '"be had 



of 



performed many wonders and obtained Siva's 
grace." 

5, TotadArya'a aa&da JUV.j.' a vocabu- 

lary of Tadbhanw and eld Knnareie words— HO 
TBTSss in f§a y padi. Totodarya lived in Kcggere 
time when the Karaaimha dynasty of Vid- 
yanagara was declining. 

iffu Kaiptti (the poet's rait n»*r*m) by 
Linga, the prime minuter of the king of UggehalU 
and son of the Brahman Virnpakeha. HJa work 
is u vocabulary tiko tlw preceding— M versea in 
the aimie metre. Another vocabulary, the Oka- 
iurdttja Niffhrntu, by Kavi Bomma [Brahma], may 
bo JaiiiH, as it la composed in Arya vcrsea; 
Borama, however, is a name not unfraqoent with 
: ugftitaa. It eouLtiiM 100 vartes, 

7. Ohikka NaSjesaa story or the poet BAgbava. 
It was compost, i *. 2 and 4, ma it referi to 

their anthers. It is in Satpadi, and has 19 
chapters, with 1485 verses. 

Eaghava'sfatherwasMahadovallhat/ia 
of i'aru jiopun (Hampe, VldyAoagara) ; Ids sruru was 
HarUvara, Being onoe a little eroai in hii bo- 
haviocr lowarda his gurn, who had reproved him 
for not uwag his poetical faotiltiei exclusively 
for tho honour of Siva, this worthy knocked oat 
■etroral of his teeth by a blow with one of hie 
wooden shoes. Tho pupil, Uy ,r«fir, *a* received 
back into favour, hii teeth were restowl to him, 
and ho was instructed. Tho drift of one of tho 
■tones that formed part of hie mitrueiioas may 
!» given here. At tho time of king B ijj u l B there 
ws* no exeellent LiiTgavanta woman in Kalvana- 
pora, called Karaaliyi (JTaamleX &** wanted to 
Tisit her. aasnmed tho form of a debanehoe, and 
went to tho itruct of tUt town itihahited by pros- 
titutes, in company with Mfcrada. f the fiivourito 
flbjhtof the Lingaitw). who Itad to carry hia betel. 
pooh. The worthies of that street wondered as 
his beauty, and were entertained by him. Even- 
ing cam, ,„ liiora follows a very obsosne dV 
■cription of whet Ukas plaoo in that dW 
Meanwhile Siva wont with NArada to tho boair- 
street called "the groat dn M rf 

was again tho object of admiration of had men 
and woraeu. Narad* pointed Eea a num- 

btr of houses occupied by female doroteea, tUl 
they oamo to tho Iloun, f Kamalfiyi. She rooeiv cd 
him u a beautiful hbeitino, and did atiU more, at 
this last act her life entered toto m jing» Jj, ti» 
g alio was found dead, and a great laeoestav 
tiuu commenced ( the lulga, however, in whioh bar 
lire was, became known, was brought ami ti«ij |o 
her neck, when instantly her life returned to l»«r. 

The poet ft A g h a v am introduced a« culling 
himself "the inventor of tho Sa^podi nurtrea" 
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(Kanareac matron with six lines), niutres in whtch 
nearly all the Lingavanta and Brahmanta KanarDSO 
poexna appear, bnt» as for a* I knun, nOOO Oil lIiu 
Juttin'j, Ha is pictured an a very good disputant, 
and died in V e 1 ft p u c tu Kiu death touk place 
before 1&J9 ajk, aa at that year tin luid already 
become* roni'iwncd man of tho past, There i* ft 
work of rocont date, named Jnw&feuea Sikhdmani, 
containing Saiva stories, that profewea to ho a 
work of ftighava tn n revised form. 

8. Pmlrku Liiifft Ltbl—i>S chapters, with 1110 
renes, in bat pad i. I'll a nutlmr's mune is nut 
given in my copy ; hut it is probably thy work gE 
the BBiue nama that waa composed by Ckamorasa 
Ayya at the time of Prnudha ItAja of Vidyfuuiguiu. 
It is the legend of the Tungamn Atttema J'rahhu, 
(tha son of A'iraiiaEkarn Muni}, who at hut attend- 
ed the guru throne in Kutydnapura in Rasava's 
time, Tho flrst stnry relates how Allama went to 
tho town Bannviisc, in tho country Belavala, 
where the king Alamakam Pr&bhu ruled, and bow 
ho eedueed tho princess MAye, tha king's oidy 
child. 

Q. Prmtdha jfcfju Etithd, i.e. stone* told to 
king Franc} ha of Vidyfuiagara, to oonvlnoo him of 
tho truth of LiHgavantiam. It waa written by 
Adrian, tho von of Anuappa, of tha Kara kitLt of 
tha marahant.r.h i o fa (rf>«%i) of tho pargnnah (porn* 
jfttTtf) of Kollapurn. The storiHi art* mostly, if not 
throughout, suniowhnt inure detailed uccouuta of 
the short legends of Saivas found in 11 hi ma's 
Bcuiim Purdnn and the Clntnnn Bnnwa Purdna. 

10. AkhanJetvara vtuhana, a treatise netting 
forth tho specific LLiJgactu lutiets and cltituouJo*. 
It ia also called bal Slhal* Achftrn no. Tha sacred . 
naaaof the o u tuber wut with the Lhlguitas ia (bund- 
od on tho mantra om iirtwniA SiciEyo, which has 
six syllable*.. Thou they ipealf of Sad nl 

Ihatu, Sat karma, Sad indriya. Sad Itlifi- 
to, Sad I i Sign, Tho ! i > •; 1 1 i f 1 1 j> j to the niuo cba [iters 
are aa follows (the word tifui^i meaning foptV) i — 
&rf jr»n» hirunya ithaln, ZaUffa dhdrana tthafa, 
VibfoUi pftafa R«dr4k$k» tttm}a, Bkakii . 
T&rjfa nirAhmbi ithtty, Tnttd&i tfkafa, f 
Jiutj! ith'ilii Samna athafn. 

11. Tho Sr^maUmi R<hyfn of tho Skasuta 
Purdna or Sim foiikd amfitci id fix, translated after 
tho t poet RAtfhiivii 31 tfkapteM, with 
1844 rente*, in Sabpadt. 

li!. Sadaksbari Dora'* J! m FtWw, 

i, c, a lcgeml regarding aonio epieodna in the Hfo of 
tha Chohi king B & j a k e k h a r a— 14 chaptcra : 
iliiij.hed A.n. 1(L">7. sadak^ahari, a disciple 



of Chiku (chukka) Vlra daiika, atandn as a poet, 
according to my impmanion, higher than all tha 
other Konareeo poet* known tome, llu d:> 
Lowctot, is somewhat too Howeryand verbo»e,»ud 
he frequently nasa vary obeoouo language, fie 
introducos no verso in Ssfpudi. and in thin, m 
as in grammar and Tocablax, iinitnt«fl tho ancient 
poots. His buigiwgo is difficult, but a modal of 
wtactuesa, 

Saiva Littiratnm. 
By &aimai (whether all of them were Aradhya 
nrfthmans or not is doubtful] wan enmpoeed tin 
ful lowing works : — 

1. BhakH Jti.iMdya.wn, by Sabajananda ', 107 
Torses in &»tpo4k Tt has some good thoughts, 

2. Anuhhavdmfita, by Sri llaEgn, son of Moh4* 
liHga of tha SaharJUi family, and n pupil of Sahaji- 
nanda guru. A very popular treatise on Vtid&nt- 
Uiu ; Bo§ verses ia Sa^padi 

3. Chidakhfituli antibliatra mJra ; £3? Sat pad i 
Tartos on tho Yeduuta by Chidanand*. 

4 Dnydna SfndAWj a Vcdantist treatise in 
Safpadi, 44} chapters, by Ghidinandiradhfita, 
wboae guru waa Chidananda. 

5, Vivrkt Cliinfiimwti ; ten Prakararj'., 
Nijaguno. Sirayogi, on mattari regardtng the > T Iga- 
ms s ttfirt A puttai EJ I Si lepon igraph, Eoc ;m-::i!,'^, 

~us lirara's attributes; then fullow iLl 
diriaionaof tho Ferfa. theu tho four divisions or 
ridas {vidhi vdSa, ariha vdda, mm,' ;4m»0* 

fihryft), then tho VwAISgiu, the CTjjaeeda*, Ac. It 
is oftoo too short to be of much use. 

6. Sarrndnya's Putin*. Varsea that sometime a 
flipmos nontly tho wisdom of tho streets. The 

is 'IVip&tli, a kind or Knnarese verse with 
finOtj, (hnt is not often used. He telln his 
own story in the connhiding chapter. Kutiro 
copies of his work appear to bo rare.* 

7, 3Ja3ga Raja's A'tynnnftif 

8. Iftvnra Kovi'jt Kiirijihcdbifn&hana.X 

Vai#h*vim LUcrnturn. 

Works tlat fall uudur this heading aro of 
pnratively little inters t, ad IbOJi with thy cicep- 
iii>n of the Dian Pudtti, are mere translations of, 
or fxoo extracts from, Paurinika worka. 

L Jaimhii's W.f !„tcd hy T*-ifc«hmtsa 

of DuvunAr (Muiaur), sou of Aunama, of the 
Bharadv&jft family. It profc^fios to bo a translation 
of the Aivamedha parva of a work by Jaiminl 
Muni, the muni hairing givnn this description of 
Dkurma Baja's harse-aacrtftce to king Jatioms- 
jaya. It. (i in Sutpadi, and is written in a '' ; 
but classical style; Ml ctiapters ocmtainirift 1P07 



• A few^ene* of bl* «tfn tmri.U^l in th« J«jZ. A*L toI TT. (1873) pp. SS nqq. 
t An x-roanl ,f 1lii» «^ri the fnJ. Ant rol. L (1«73) up. o4S **jq. 

% tStfl tint alano&lnm Hn ion at iiw j(«LJaniuni ihsrydHO. p. TOT. t+jq. A Maityffci iiat«JianJ, which I hate wrer 
mu, u laid to trvst ofmalodifis (riyuj. 
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TADUtt, Soma my (for inmancu tho M uufehi 
Tirumalu Syfi manna of the Weeleyan JLmsioiianeB 
in Maiiuri that it is not more than abooi IN 
years old.* 

2. Jfaadeftdrata, ten of the Parra* in £e{ 
This translator, who call* him* till Kumar* ' 
fljetotedbia rereea La fchotown at Grstdagn [nof 

Far from I)hAmViLi. In his time* he state*, there 
already existed a nniol natations of the 

[gwtto. This translation, as well as that to 
be tucntiuited nest, cannot ho callod classical, 

•>. ijdxt'Jit'UHi) translated in Satpudi by u 
Bmhiiksm under this assumed oan» of Kutnan, 
Yaladki, m it twraa, an inhabitant- nl Bw |>lio.'*> 
Torero (in the district of SolApur). This work ii 
Iuut limn Kuirmm Yyaea'B, aa Jio refers to him. 
(Can they bo identical! r) Ho honourably mentions 
the Yedantfst Be nkaracharya. 

4. The JJA%apa<« Pard'n:a; 11*293 verses in 
Sa{.padi, Towards the end the author saygr 
*' The gwd peel Chain Viihthaln NflUm ha* mod* 
the KanaroKo translation.'' 

5, Jotjnnutflita Vijttya; 18 chapters, by Rudra. 
Ho says ha has taken bis stories from tho V t*i»» 
Purrfn'j, niul hie object ia to glorify Krishna. Th* 
work contains well-known Krndina legends, a 
case lo various Sanskrit metres, thou bearing the 
iippcuratn,-*.-. of wttuir antiquity. Also the predeces- 
sors: ha mentions— Hiiui, Bar aba, Mag ha, 
SaSkhtii v iirnt u, Suntivarma. Gum. 
varma* ManaiHja, Karnnma, Pimipi, 
(* hand ra bh at ta, Po n mimnyya, U aj 

It a a a — are of a peculiar cliar.. 
6*. Kri.i; hyrudaya, takan from the lihd* 

t Punlna. Tho nut bar invokes al a «1 h a v a 
Muni or An an- 1 ►£ U«l upa or djupi, on 

tho western coast, who died a. a 1273). Regard- 
ing his family, <fce„ he soys, " In tho prawn of 
KatlagatQr, in tho country I la (?), ia a 

man of tin-' JA rondo gnya gofrn,a serv.v 
MMhar a M tint, a Ka nan SO or tho northern dintrint, 
Hia sou ii YeoTkaryuTimma Aranfiryrt. Of | 
VoHltnyarya, an t-oont noil ; my mother ia 

Sc» hfcrabc. my brother ia N4i4yanflrya. 1 bear tho 
appellation Harid&an. Tb. -uyworkia 

f» Satui" (,". c Krishna of Tirupatl). The 
work >f(d chapter*, with ^VH rersoii in 

SatpailL It bear* air mo of A. 

7, Jffflri B •idijatui by Cbidananda, 3j)t 

raos iu 5 chapUfn. In the pr 
ha confasicalie doo» not know tho myatci 

■ Ooof. Wib*r"« . n, p. ass, 

t V«a* S of to* work I* t " Wh^n h mb\.'u\ En nfbV 
m wt ta axiU (Ida • !. taiak It naiuml , when rdi 

m *ol iu m MiifJnrv Oitt woinirr (? hen- riniira a flaw in 
tk* kuui*niii1.|. Af«r the godi* V^lLuU fiaorL »h« 
*Iw*T* >.<m tbff ■potltii Bufa.jik'k^ (?i(knV^«4| 



HtB Ytdfiuta, or tho Kapita, RUa^ala, and SAndilya 
methods, or the way of tho Agamat and Puviinn*. 
and will only writo by the grace or hi* poro, 
Ahcrwards, howirrer, he prafraaeB to givt u short 
ab>tni«;t of the Jtjitmiti and Fardnaa^ 

& Tho JMia Padai; longs by Kfi&hrs'a aer- 
vontB, in honour of thcif master. Tboy arc in 
varioti.4 Etagnle metrea, composed to bo sanp, and 
each accompanied by a refrain. They fre»(n 
refar to Raman aja and MAdhnva of Utlopu 
aa tho great gurus. There exist; many hundreds 
1 1 -a popular Aongn bj Kanaka I) A « ft , 
1'nraiHlnru DiV^a, and othcTB.J Krishna b 
always introdnaed aa baing raprasentad by an idal, 
this bring cither at Udnpu. or Timpu 
fandaripnra, or VolApnra or Hrira&ga, or 1 
(in the Soda taluk of Dhirratll. Tho Kriahna 
Daaaa ia South India may stand in connexion 
with Cliaitanja (a. v. U*&— ISM) § and his 
follower*. 

I givo a Furnndara BiUa hymn that has the 
honour of being the first plena in a school-book 
In a prose translation : — 

" Hrjrain. — In the whole world those are fool*. 

Who Imto the ouo god (£rbfhno) and adore 



Jlyaia. 

" \lz who leaves hia wife alone (not thinking 
Bui she might yield 1 saafoot; 

Fir.- who lends money it> \ no fix»l ; 

Lie who ontmats a person with his money-bag 
is a ! 

I[ • who U an impudent fellow ia a great fool, O 
master 1 

Ho who sells hia own daughter to sustain him- 
self is a fool ; 

He who lives in the house whore his wife lias 
boon bom is a fool j 

Ho who uses bad language whan poverty cornoi 
on is a fa i 

He who has no Gted mind ia a great fool, 
rtuwfcif ! 

! En who in hit old age takes a wifa la a fool ; 

Ho who plays with a serpenl u n Tool i 

vbo doea not support the twentyona Cuni- 
lies ih\U) ia a fool ; 

If.- who does uot soy ' O Cithar Yi^hala X 
Krislmn) ii ft fool ; 

flu who milkn the mother tlia calf nr wWolj ha- 
n fool, maitar \ 

Eta who • is u fool; 

nn l.i- r.mwi tbat ■ like a in|<tiuwe (aan ntta) dta m« 

ihr* in Hut* hats printed at HanfiaW. and 
■\ »t llaasalan, 
| 8ea " Chattaaa m. ami the Yaiahaasm Peata nf Benni i" 
M. Ant. Tia, H. (1673) pp. 1 uqq. 
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who is Li rootling over eighty subject* ift a fool i 

Hu who uses bod hujgiwge against hi* own 
mother is u great fool ; 

*be betrays i hi* lions* in which he hu eaten 
is a foul ; 

IIn wlni nttnra cnS monies is a Tool j 

He who atfea the glorious Purondarft 
V i t h Alt with the whiio-lotua eyes and does not 
worship him ia b yn.it L fool, O im. 

According to many other hymns the Pursudaru 
Vfylmhi in idcmicel, for instnncA, with the Krishna 
idol* nl Paj&d»rip ur* rod Tirupati, in 
the laatmentioncd plow: being the Vt-nkutngiri or 
Pflrngiri or ticidiUdri on which ha dwell*, 

9* K?i*httn Cliarif. on or Kara mohana taran- 
gini; 43 ch • 'h SfOfl tofim (tlw met«v or 

our manuscript being rcry irregular, I cannot toll 
ir Ln composed), by Kanaka Daso, 
Tlie second ohaptor bogi i it : ' ' T f I itho has uttered 
the work is the be»t, servant l',?<(#«) Kanaka ; ehe 
to whom ho has uttnrod it is hii wife, the very wise 
woman ; the lord of K*iam of 

KagineJe ; when a porjon hears it, virtue is obtain- 
ed." And toward* the end of tha work Kanaka 
DJUa says i ''Kiginelo'a ^Caraairohui* who I 
Adi Kojam, will cause tbo wishes of good people 
to bo fulfilled." Kanaka Do*a, " by the foronv 
K&ginvlo's Adi A"WmW composed also a Hftokti 
Sdra. 106 verses in 6a|p 

Of Sknric-e in prose 1 mention the iruuslatioua of 
the Sanskrit Paiiislml » >■<< \>. Vddla Paikhaviiitfati, 



and Jlmnta Yitniati. 'l!ho Iran? Lit inn of Suku 
Suplatt is in &oftmdi ^ersca. Of stories in prow 
t may adduce atili the following, aa they are 

octal with a eonit- historical person,, til 
tolei about Kama Krishna of TeiuuUa. The work 
begin*, with saying that in Tenn&ta, to tbo north 
of Madrug, there was the Brahman boy BAma 
Krishna Once when a Sanyaai aaw him, he liked 
him ao nwnli that he taught him awumrra, teUEag 
hint to repent it thirteen qui] in a Kali 

temple, when the goddess with her thousand 
faces would appear to him and bestow a proper 
boon on him, if be did not lose hia courage, 
n y did of i 4, and KAh" appeared 

to him aa a female with a thousand faces and two 
Lands, Ha was anything hot afraid, and be; i 
laugh. K : " Why dust thou laugh ul 

mo r" Then said the boy i " Q mother, man has 
one ihmw and two huud.-< j but wlunuver ho catcher 
a cold* ho gets overmuch to do with blowir. g 
nose. Thou bant a thousand faces and a thoa- 
«ind uoeeti ; wyll, when it •oinatinuM happens 
thai thou catcbast a cold* how doat thou blow thy 
noses?" Then Kali otirsod him to become a 
prince'* jester. In course of time ha wunt to 
A u a g P n d i ,, ' r kka coun- 

try, where Krishna BAyn. with his minuter Appaji, 
■ 1 1 rt of whom he played the ninsU o n 
trick* related in the work. 
1 ;i lake our know- 

of Kanarusc Utarature more complete. 



OOBaBBPOBIJENCH 
Tii (he Editor 6/th« Indian Antiquary. 

Sut»— Sine* the poJblication, in jour Docomlwr 
number, of my concluding paper upon Castes in 
Puni and SolApnr, I hare roOMTod from a 
lio friend a letter oljjoottng to some state- 
ments made in k r«wpecting the native Christian*, 
of which 1 hope you will pufalieh 1 ho Mieloscdcopy. 
Tiio pasBsgcn omitt«l and indicated by ml- 
wcrvr purely peraoual, or inferred to names of 
persons and places whinh I think it unnceensary 
to publish, although entrusted with a discretion to 
da so, 

■ran without the proofs advanced by my com 
flpomlcnt, I would LiaTe no hesitation in etyfpl- 
bg Id* anthority as superior to my own, and 
sources when re my original information waa 
desired, although theie wen w un» 

irorthy. It onlv remains for ma to odd that 
I used the word ■ Ultramontane' uiioply as the 
name of a p«Hy, for which 1 don't know any Othsr 
in general use, and without attaching to i 
ohjectionfthle eonse, and that the paper in question 



AND IflSCELLANEA. 

wan written several months ago. Had T wrtfcfii u 
now, after Mr, iiladstono's essay and pamphlet 
hare excited mens minds npon the suhject, I 
should c-rtdiilj lutro omitted Uw whole imssege, 
luring no desire to make the Antiquary a field of 
religious diucuaaiou, whale rer my prirate opinions 
way be. 

W, F. Set run. 



Mi okas Ms. StsciAin. •••»•••! 
or tnko cjieeption to the correctness of your 
nunnrkson the Catholics of Western India under 
the jurisdiction of the see of Gee. 

You say ( I ) that they are very much at one with 
the (so-called) Old Cutholira of Cwrmany, ud (S) 
that they are at hitter feud with the " Ultra- 
ny reprvboati^l by the Bishop of 
Bombay ami the Jasuft*- I hare had niceteen 
years" intimate persunal experienro of the con- 
ditirm of CftthoHcs of both jurisdictions* and gay 
confidently that you mistake in both these asser- 
tion. 

In March last there was an open»o.ir meeting in 
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the quadrangle ot St. Xaricr'a College at liamttajQ 
aitendttl by not leas thnii *XK> persons; at luiut 
two-thirds of the m warn of t h» (}a«uie*i • oh 
This meeting was presided ewet by tlm Vicar 
Apfifttnlkr (who il nly known, u yes 

atyle hue, us tho Buhop of" Ilnmtiivy', : !"■ Vi enj 
. General of tho ttaftagtteeo jurisdiction sal on 
bin right hand, and number* of earn juris- 
diction worn seated alternately on the thus, 
fcsydi motion waa proposed and seconded by 
persona of each jurtadu:-. ; uii Tho utuurafc Rood- 
feeling pro vailed, and the two telegrams vhtefi 
resulted from the meeting — one to the 1'upg 
congratulating him on his 83rd birthday, and tho 
•eooud to ihe German Bishop*, offering \}v 
aynipothy under perse* -ignad 

by tho Vicar Apostolic and by tho Vina* fjh 
in the name of * 4 th-t t'aih>iU«$ of holh jurMkiinta™ 
I'ho clergy of tho two jurisdictions constantly 
o&ciatomeachothtf' BOhurehcsat Bombay, H 
and ihmdora, ant I doubtless elsewhere. It is true 
that them mint one time R !-".;tw«n lite 

tffojnri*dici ion* which rantothnecaiidn 

pate* in civil and criminal courts, bat whab 
I hare *aid abora m, I hope, evidence to 
that the quarrel was of short endurance, and that 
now there ia not only no feud, b^ I 
harmony between the wparato jtatiasljnltoatt; 
to tin- alleged* AJtkathotlkexi sympathies of too 
Ooancftj Cji'hi.«ta-4. 1 point to tho telegram of nnr 
Hard) meeting to the Catholic BiabojM of Ger- 
many in refutation | 

1 Imv, lirod • • • • for four yearn imdcr the 
Uoaness jurisdiction, and have not been aide to 

m f i*t»y difference in doctrine or in empathy 
•••••, T nee that vou., jn. 

BOH with the English press, tite tie* Tory 
pursling word H tramontane in connection with 
tho Jesuits, The word was Arte coined in reform 1% 
to the temporal power of tho Pope, h«t it i« 
difficult to nay what it now moan*. I bore oomo 
to understand it to mean "a eon intent, fin.. 

t tiuatio Catholic f if you Use £k in 1 1 . m umu*, 
I take loan to nppjy it to the clergy or both 
jurisdictions here. 



tite god VJTHOflA OP PAXPARPr/n. 
The defilement and injury or thin idof. which 
hare been already referred to* form a i 
csao trfHi ffari [Mv% vmiu Vishnu— 

ViVhoba being held to be an Inntniation of the 
tatter), Three derotecs of gfo from one oT the 
great South of India r-hrinea found ncee^e to the 
temple of Vithoba; and Trom joalouiy, it in son. 



poeod t of bia popularity, and from rnrrrronineee 
of hia cmoliiro'juta, act to belabour him with 
I >cuded from tfu-lrnods*. 'llify inflieicU 
icrioua inj'arkM on the h»w.- T belly, and feet of the 
Image boforo they could be duarmed. They wtirw 
nearly beaten t lobd't TDtarina, hut 

aarod oltimntely by the polkM. t>ti u K ht 

before the magistrate (a native judiciotuly select, 
cdj, nn jj! i in appeared to proaoonto them for 
the auppoBfdi aarrilpgc of which they ware guilty , 
and tliey were duly sat at liberty, und hare dia- 
bred from the Mono, Th? calamity wat then, 
with tckgraphio tpced, brnitod throughout the 
of i he Maratha Conn try and other prorincea 
of India; Tiw iu<|ulry unireraally nroec among 
the natirwr. What can be done to mitlgat- 
cataatrophe ? The doora of tlio tomple were ahnt, 
and workmen wore understood to bo bn»y, 
cither in effecting rcpain, er in camtmetlng a 
»ew image likuly to be Uoated on a tank by ah* 
r ft hoard beneath it, and ginn forth ae tho 
ret urn or the 'Scir-formad" imngo w> long wor- 
■•"Pr repairs ban been effected in tha 

way expected, the image worshipped in the f 1 
frequented by the lowest castes has mterchangdd 
fdaeca with tho article that was mimded, and which 
was went to be worshipped by the thousands and 
tons of thousands of Montana pilgrims.— 1>- 



A g a r I : a numerous ca*i r in Tbtni dirtriet , and 

found on or near tho tat-cu. ra aretno, 

dirwi,, ou j |, JapfgarJ \ -2. V | t bu gart ,-tho 

former forking in coeoanut plnntetions, drawing 

'«Uy. In said to ho lutdietod to drinking, yet 

to rank as Marfltha. or Kunabhi! tlio latter, or 

rk In tlte salt-panni on the low. flat 

rkinnryarduoasaiid n 

long caposani Ift'lbo aun'« ntji , charaotor almifar ; 

also said to bo a branch of the Mafnj;b|la, but 

bar oat nor intermarry with AgarU; 

end ii hable that the whole of the T 

termed igaris are of tho entno origin at llm 

Ke It s . whom tliey aro aniil to resomble la nvtry 

part ofthcircharnrtw. InUnjarftt tiMraaJt- T n-opami 

are K n 1 1 e » ami in KanarA a corrc-apooding people 

bean no! ; K h ft r w I rr-wnmgly, it 

I *™mi r banned Sfldra. ( !n t |iu Leper n 

of that diatrieU-fntimatmg thai than also an 

trails that the caste belonga to tha ^Qdra 

JvliArwU are also compared to B 
r^ra probably of aboriginal origin.— Trcn*. 

t f«4 AM. ml. 1 1. r i&t, »ca **£. ^ lli. a. JT. 
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SKETCH OF SABjEAS GRAMMA it. 



SKETCH OF SAL;. I JuN (JKAliTdAE, 
ilElULTSKK, 3t.C E-. flva. Hem. It Mr B, A- S. 



Uoring the latter part of the first Lulf i'j' 

wore first 
brought to Emvpu frum tiie southern part of 
Arabia, hazy notion* worn UDl ribon* 

ihcm. If wna not oven nertain whutbvr 

right to left, as all thu 
Semitic languages, or in tho contrary direction, 
ami conjectures wore har-ardod about thnir 
jnian, Eihh>plc. or brno iMuPuiuian origin, 
h Consul far Jcddnb, made ft 
.nblished, anil gradually 
scholar*, like ' "cd to 

read and to interpret thorn, The number of these 
inscriptions, small and large— the shortest eon- 
; 1 7 of a few words, and the longest 
of tunny linos, engraved on Atone, hut hdd aUo 
on metal plates— amounts now to more than 
hundred . lint as thn language ceased 
to ho epoken, probably sboal tli- U ginning of 
thu Christian era, and am othur written mo- 
tsmuuuUi of it exist, considerable difficulty is 
experienced in eliciting thu truo sense of these 
records, though at present tho mode of decipher- 
hxut become bo well Used licit I heir 
reading presents not much difficulty, exr 
co$0£ where tho latter* am indistinct either 
igtaaljl or tho copies. There is also 
a blacksmith iu Marvb why, id lured i; 
profit arising own the raJu of copper tablet*, 
tiiniiT -inns aims from old inscrip- 

tion*, and has been exposed in tbc Jonnutl of \ he 
(forma u Oriental Society as a forger ; some 
fabricated text.* also were published there by 
Prvtorhu in 1873 ft). 

cognate languages but ci.pediilly the 
Arabic, Ethiopie, and Hebrew, afford the most 
valine oholnrrt who havo signalized 

Ibmnaclve* in this field of Oriental research ; as 
yet riiey do not all quite agree in tlieir transla- 
tion*, but they may nnterthclcss bo depended 
is safe guides in researches of this kind* 
The number of such men at present is small; 
leholars are Pmtorius, l#normant, 
Socin, Levy, and HaleVy.—tho latter or whom 
waa hold enough to go personally to Southern 
Arabia and copy nearly seven hundred of these 



>hich arc by the Arabs called 

a y a ri ti c. 
Aoeording to Mnhnmtnadnn • tho 

town of HiMuyur wiw uv% originally thu scat of 
empire ; it was Subu, tliu prusnnt M a r e b , 
which was annihilated by tlie breaking of a 
dam* not only husbanding tho witters flowing 
from tho mountains fir the irrigation of the 
lii'i'1. but ahu> on] Lho power or the 

monarch, who thus kept in his luwdtt the k 
Wlti enabled to grunt n 
withhold it as he listed. The memory of this 
catastrophe, considered as a elm* I iVora 

God, in which many inhabitants peri* hod, and 
in conseqmmco whereof the *» I .em- 

mant waa transferred t. i i . i' II e in y a r , 

survived tdl the (JerA a, and is 

U and 15, as the 

; itiuu of A I u'r t« m r i.e. of thi- dum. 
confined the water; — 

l-i '.if B i*if If tt U/l 



u i 



Jt (&J tSjj ^ \jtt JW J^y* 



' /i,t/ g,*r if/ ft'mf e , 

i*-oj±\i | • jjoc ^\) £«J» i^L if 



lj^*f 



/o ru i u utt bi 

" 14. The people of Saba had mduod in their 
Dg-places u wo gardens, on tlie 

and on that loll ! [ll vat 
■ i* the bounty of yonr I*^rd and be 
thiuikfol unto liini! [Yvurt ••] a goodly 00) 
and a grnoious lioni. 15. But they mrned 
aside [from (hi* inj and we sent upon 

th^m tby inundation of Ala"! 

The names H o m y a r aud Saba are also of 
frequent ocenrrence hi the inwriptions Uiem- 
sdIvcs, but it appeani thai thu expmiRiou Hem- 
pritio Instead of •SoUean language, whii:h haa 
liitUertobeencnrreol, wi ' ''une ha*e 

to give way to tl a* lieing peritapv 

iwaveaud oomprd 
Thu I- 
There is e^oat probability that the hintrusgn 



■ St* ». {.'vmht df hrsnsL ««*! d*» imW*, Tuoia IU Uv sad JL 
firm ia ta« ■etnail esatarr l.u.—Ko. 



fiicyafnntn Bnsr *«• flnul at 
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whose written monuments, in spite of the icono- 
clastic fervour of the first Moslems, have heen 
preserved to our times, mast have heen the 
principal idiom of Southern Arabia, though there 
is no doubt also that various other dialects, and 
even langnagcs, were current; but in the entire 
absence of reliable information it would be use- 
Lesa to adduce the scanty and unreliable notices 
in Muhammadan authors, by whom such pagan 
researches were generally considered 6mfol 
unless they contribute in some way to elucidate 
their own religion, and to this circumstance we 
are indebted also for the meagreness of the 
vocabulary purporting to contain Hemyaritic and 
Tamani words given by Snyuti* as follows : 

*a:Lj ^j *U*J| Jli ^i^ii^oU jJo|j jJUi a]j3 

Aijx^b ^ J\j &*jU 

^♦jJI cUi &L ^ } * J.* tf J IS y jy * 

Ij^jk-,! v lix/| ey*^ 4;^i &*k 

It will be observed that some Qoranic words 
are here translated differently ; thus in sum 

Lin. 61 ^y^Klm f&\ j is usually rendered by 

11 And you are careless or triflers," or, as Sale 
has it, " spending your time in idle diversions ■" 
but Suynti renders the word u.?* - l*» by c LuW I 

Again, in Lxxv. 15 iji^ Jb\ jlj the 

meaning is "and though he offer his excuses" 
(or set forth bis plea); but Snyuti puts for %ji jt** 
its equivalent 8j^*-» ; and in the same chapter, 
T - ilj Jjj 1 & we have in Snyuti for j j^ V 
"no place," the word ck* if. He further says 
that }d [play] is in the Tamani language 
5 \j*i I [woman]. In sura xxxvm. 15, " Do ye 
invoke Ba'l," he says kj\ the ace. of Zj [Lord]. 
The word .rib [bird, &e,] means, according to 
him, in the Hemyaritic language, *!!#* [ignor- 



ance]. In mm l. 35 lyp*' rendered by Sale 
*' Pass therefore," is, in the language of Yemen 
\y ) j A — 'they fled.' Lastly yUJ" hook is in the 
Hemyaritic language called jj^l. 

The following expressions, ocenrring in the 
same work, p. r*| r, stated to be Hemyaritic, 
uitli their Arabic equivalents, I insert without 
comment : — 



Ijjjj ^y^. ** lj *** C^b fj^ 1 1**=* iii-flj ^m* «&? 



^U ^^w* * ^lll 4i&-Jl tj4&* \j s *-j < ^jV 






^eSxi fSjZ, i^b**! ol^^l^l eoil| C-r tJ 



jL^ g*£&" JIjjj gokjixi ix> i j ^^x^-l^r* ^..^a* 



Hemyaritic is believed to have ceased to be 
a spoken language long before the Hijrah era; 
but perhaps it may have been used later also, 
in the same manner as Latin inscriptions are 
still employed on buildings, monuments, and 
coins among ourselves, long after the language 
itself has become a dead one. 

The Hemyaritic or rather Sabrean language, 
as at present known from the inscriptions, al- 
though essentially one, may be divided info four 
varieties or dialects, the first of which is the 
general Sabasan, comprising by far the greatest 
number of all the inscriptions hitherto known ; 
the second was current in M&'ia, and is the 
Minman dialect belonging to the people called 
Minaei by the Greek and Roman geogra- 
phers ; the third is nearly the same as the 
and was spoken in the interior of Hadra- 
maut ; whilst the fourth, to judge from in-. 
minations of words such as tm "his sanctuary" 
and Dtirropo " their rank and order/' appears to 
have been affected by Persian influences, 
is well known that Persian colonies existed 
Chare. 

The inscriptions hitherto discovered may, 
according to their contents, be divided into six 
classes : — 



• «A*-4 y\j!1 r jl* ^ bjJSJJi Cilc. 1857, pp. 310 t m . 
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I. Votive inscriptions, usually engraved on 
bronze tablets or stone slabs, occurring in the 
interior or in the immediate vicinity of temples. 
A multitude of national and local deities are 
mentioned in them, and these prove the 
Satjffiau pantheon to have been prodigiously 
rich. 

It. Votive tablets, called by Halevy 7 V - 
cynimes, belonging to strangers who completed 
some act of devotion in the sanctuary and there 
inscribed their names and descent. These in- 
scriptions are engraved on slabs suitable for the 
purpose, and the formula? vary but Blightly. 
The chief interest of these inscriptions cent res 
in the large number of territories, towns, and 
tribes mentioned in them, affording materials 
for a restoration of the ancient geography and 
ethnography of Southern Arabia. 

HI. Architectural inscriptions, traced on the 
walls of temples and other public edifices, in 
order to commemorate the name of tin.- building, 
or of the persons who had contributed to it. 
In this latter case, care is taken to indicate the 
exact dimensions of the portion constructed by 
each man, and if a stranger was among them 
his country and tribe are mentioned. Inscrip- 
tions of this kind constitute the majority in 
Halevy's collection. 

IV. Historical inscriptions, intended to an- 
nounce a victory gained over a foe, or to i 
memorate an event wherein the author plays 
a part. Under this head fall the tex 
Mareb and of S i r w a h , the inscription on 
Hisn G'ura'b, and especially the inscription 
OH the monolith of S ir w ii h, the copy of which 
was stolen from Halevy by the Arabs. 

V. Police orders, engraved on pillars at the 
entrance of temples or other public localities, in 

to warn the people against the commission 

of damages antler pain of fines. These tests 

are very interesting, because they show great 

otacm in the civil organization, as well 

• existence of a penal code among the 

Sabasans. 

VI Funerary inscriptions, not many of 
which have as yet been discovered, but which 
prove that the Salwans were in the habit of 
carrying away their dead from inhabited places 
into isolated valleys, and up mountains, where 
they erected small houses for them. ^^^^^^^ 



Sal/wan Alphabet. 

Tn the following sketch of Sabsan grammar 
I shall give only what has been fixed by valuable 
authorities, not the least of whom is Halevy, 
whom I intend to follow closely. I shall only 
mark by signs of interrogation words not yet 
fully authorized, and shall designate the inscrip- 
tions of Fresnel, Osiander, and JJuK'vy respec- 
mvly by Fr. Us. Hal. or H. Although the 
alphabet is at present well fixed, 1 append 
jI Jiarmonic Bctbaati, Ui'h I Arabic 

! adduce some peculiarities 
■rs ; mention a few, the occur- 
rence of which is rare, and whose value was 
I first very well fixed ; enumerate those 
letters which are apt to give rise to confusion ; 
and, lastly, I shall montion snch letters as may, 
by their too great proximity to each other in 
certain inscriptions* sometimes be mistaken for 
one letter. 

The n generally remains after the preforma- 
tive letters of the Imperfect, thus : — rerr, tw. 
There are, however, a few exceptions j ytfr (U- 152, 
14-*), itt {Os. viu. lit). In the Miuamn dialect 
the n is sometimes considered as a vowel : thns 
we very often find pa (ccsttj H. 188, 5), tto-m 
(IT. 199, 1), nrons (JT. Ill, 5) for p, to, rtfte. 
This takes place even in the divine name vr-srs 
ill. 222, 1 : 229, -I). whu-h is certainly derived 
from the radical vl-i (y^j = nsi). The' 
gutturals, n, fr. r, ta nt no peculiarity. 

The letters i ami \ like the first radical of verbs, 
are often elided by the servile letters : — per, np* 
! * «wv» a nrr | when the i forms the third radical 
it generally remains unchanged, thus :— <n) -oc. 
•----, ww ; but also ■&>, nih occur ((.' I, '.')• 

The servile n usually becomes o in the Mhunan 
and in the Hadramaut dialect ; thns irr, n, the 
sufhx of the third person, appears in these dialects 
in the form ir\ D, for instance icji or c», ceres* 
instead of im (rci)* crcca* (■rareta*, cc*=h). In the 
same manner the fourth form of the verb, which 
is in ordinary Sabamn brcn, becomes ttto in these 
dialects : thus the Sabsean "3pn, ninn in the 
in and Hadramaut dialect will be *%v* rnrc- 
Tliis is another approach to the Assyrian, and 
in general to the languages of East Africa. This 
form answers to the Aramaean tare and to the 
Ethiopic tencH- 

The change of the Bervile n into d is much 



* Hal&vy'* inscriptions here referrwl to will be found in 
1 Odunuer'* are given is No. 7. Oct. 1873, Ac 
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THE 8AB.AEAN ALPHABET. 
Harmonic Sabaean, Hebrew, and Arabic Alphabet. A. — Doubtful letters. 



S»bjOBM. 


Hebrew. 


Arable. 


h 


M 


I 


n,R, d 


a 


lal 


X 

I 


n 

n 


A 


"1.1.1 


] 


£ 


Y V 


n 


C 


V 3 


hfc) 


e w) 


N 


i 


j 


H h a 


s 


i v> 


) f 


i 


J 


$ 


i 


J 


f*i 


o W 


tr 


1 


« (*fc) 




ft 


r»* 


u" U 2 


m a 


« 


fa 


« ft 


fe 


i 





». 


t 


fl 


i(a) 


t 


o * 


nr 


<j 


A * 


V* 


^ <| 


i 


s 


J 


a L 


o 


r 


N 


p 


IN 


V ^ V 


.1 


• 


© (rarely Q) 


■> 


J 


Y 


. 


t# 


■*, X. 4. fc (X very ran*) 


i 


£ 




n> h 

- 


o 6 


E Rebuts tk,. 








C. — Combinations apt to 
be uiiuUtkea. 



•1 


for 


4 


n 


for 


n 


h 


for 


il 


u 


for 


4 



D. — Letters sometimes mark- 
ing the commencement or the 
end of an inscription : — 

V (X) H 



B. — Letters easily 
confounded. 

I. & rS h h 

M D 3 a 

II. no p m 
a "t 

KB 31 H 
s on 

j i 

IV. Y?H 

n « p i» 

V. a o 
i » 

VL « 

1 D 

vn. ? i 

' n 
VIII. ft 1 

IX. * | 

P o 



nil 

3 In! 

4 fling 

*lxl 

6|IXl 

7 ln^l^li 1 ^! 

101*1 

11 H 



The Sabvan Numerals. 

(JT«l. 154, 8.) 22 |n«.| (ffa* 47a 10.) 

(H4* 151, ».) 25 1ft °° 8 (//*(. 19^ io. 

11.) 

30l oOO fi (/Far. 188, 8; 
459, 9.) 

40looooJ(Hel. 400.) 

47|"XH<ITrti. 199, I.) 

50 H! (J7<*1.- 150.) 
80 1^1 II (JM 352, 8.) 
6a|«Jlo1j(/7al 151, 10.) 



Hal. 412, 2, 
3.) 



I2|n°l $- c . 

15 |V°S (//a/. 192, 8.) 100 ° I * I 

i7|nf|(JW.i Mr i;" 00 ' m| <*"• »**.*>' 

47& 12-13.) 4000 |& MM 
IP Jfll'H (Ha|. 208, 4.) . 

The figure $ also ocean for oo or 20. 
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ninre strictly observed in the Hadramaut than 
in the Minooan dialect", where sometimes the nsaal 
form occurs. The first of these dialects, how- 
ever, displays another peculiarity, namely, if 
an u~\s to be added to a word terminating with 
n it is not amxed, but the n is changed to n, tSnua 
fate, rhR, hch nn (^- H. 1), for vrehs, Dim, cnr. 
But this n, instead of representing an absorp- 
tion of d, may perhaps only represt! 
aspirated pronunciation of the feminine n, as is 
usual in Barbary and in some districts of Yemen. 

Permutation between rt and n occurs seldom, 
as in tmrn (Fr. CV. 1). rra (N. H. 1), and ranm* 
(H. G. I, 8) for wsm, m*, pinN, but this may 
perhaps be an error of the copy. 

A much more important permutation is that 
according to which the sound 5 (>f) is rendered 
by a simple : (j/)like sa {0&. xvii. 8-9) is 
dyy{ibid. .win, 10). In the same way the 
root nr33 (H. 169, 2) must assimilate with the 
Arab °*^t and the root hidden in the form pnr 
{Mai. 639, 3) does not differ from that occurring 
in tkv (Ob. iv. 10-11- This permutation proves 
that the Sabooans always pronounced a £ hard, 
as some tribes still do, and not like;', as is most 
usual with modern Arabs. 

In the repetition of two consonants the full 
uncontracted form is preferred in Sabeeon. This 
peculiarity appeals to be confined to the liquids 
S "3, 3i "i ; for instance : — Wvp {Os. s. 7), pesrr (D- 
M.G.xix. 1), pa (0s. xv. 2), mr (H. 191, 1), 
instead of jVct pr.-r, r- r > ** • The proper noun 
:sm must certainly be pronounced Wadd> 
(«£j) "friend," as the form of the participle 
(n)TTO (#. 187, 2) proves, 

The roots of the Sabamn language are mostly 
triliteral, and present all the forms occurring in 
the other Semitic languages -.— 

I. Perfect roots : — -qd, pot, tcd, rn, mi; 

TI. vt, **e mpii fen, OCT* -rn. tti, ^cn : "vr, OB', rr, tr ; 

III. i*r, ^ and s-r: ibi, tt, to ; ere, ytf, 2?. rrr; 

£o, an, p ; 

IV. v">, V? and »^ : tht, tOT. «* ; 'a. t», ia, «=P, 

«:, *TQi nhq, wn. 

V. Mixed roots :— <ci, fr, »o», Hit tti. 

As already observed, qnadrilitoral roots arc 
scarce, and seera to occur only in some pr 
nouns, such as cisrn or mtf*t, TQfti and in the 
name of the divinity info?, which latter is abri 
to nr« when it designates a man's name, nnrrn 
and rrtspm are contracted from -innrswi, -vftarepvu 



The noun tim is contracted from rttVvfi I .-o). 
The word t&VD " ram" (E. lift, «•. &c ) appears 
to be formed from -armi, "he who outers ' 
the house :" which epithet may refer to the un- 
concernedness of this animal. 

The degradation of the sibilants may be re- 
presented by the following scale : — 

i-t*-t 

t> — fc - □•-.=!*- n** — n 

These transitions do not occur with regeds 
and in a logical manner in the Semitic languages; 
they are possible without being necessary. T In- 
forms accompanied by an asterisk are common 
both to the Arabic and to the Sabwan ; the latter, 
however, may degrade the original o a degree 
further by transforming it into fi. TheAramasan 
a last stage of degrad.it ion 

In the other consonants the Sabuean generally 
agrees with the phonetics of the Arabic languor 
sometimes, however, it deviates, and follows 
a manner peculiar to itself. Among cases 
of this kind the fact is to be pointed out 

that the Arabic words t ** pom and ^* who are 

both rendered by p, so that it becomes difficult 
to distin£Tiish them from the substantive a ton, 
but iu some cases this change does not take- 
place, and the word occurs exactly as in Arabic. 
The exuet determination of the letters equi- 
valent to p and ijo is due to Osiander, hut he was 
not so successful in determining the equivalent 
of £■ There is also another character the value 
of which was debated, but is now believed by 
Halevy to represent an intermediate sound be- 
tween the Arabic letters £» and o. (See p. 26. B.) 
The Sabsans rivalled the Egyptians and the 
Assyrians in the extreme care with which they 
produced their graphic texts : hence the inscrip- 
tions of Yemen am numbered among the most 
beautiful of antiquity. They are traced on stone 
or metal, and present a monumental character 
which Beems to have l>een immutably fixed in 
very remote times, else it could not have sub- 
sisted with such uniformity from the banks of the 
Euphrates to Aden, Somo details observed in 
certain letters are not confined to a fixed region, 
but arise oulv from the sculptor s manner. But, 
in spite of the general neatness of the characters. 
it is impossible for copyists not to confound with 
other certain letters, especially when they 
have to deal with a text obliterated, or seen 
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from a distance. The chief sources of confusion 
are the Sabsean forms for the letters— 

I. h, d 3 3, s. II. a, i, s, o, n. HI. j and «j. 
IV. n, », ? n. V.i and s. VI. 1 and d. 
VU. * and p. VIH. 2 and c. IS. p and d. 

An attentive collation of texts only can elicit 
the true lection. (See p. 26.) 

There is Teason to believe that, besides the 
monumental, another more manageable cursive 
form of writing also developed itself: the in- 
scriptions of B e 1 e d A r h a b, of B e 1 e d 
Nehm, of Silyam, but principally the 
graffiti ofJebel Sheyhan, which contain 
so many strange signs, bear witness to this. It 
is even possible that a portion of these signs are 
due to the combination of two or three tetters 
tor their unusual forms. That the Sabsean 
characters allowed of ligatures is proved by the 
existence of numerous monograms where one 
ion trait serves to unite three and even 
four letters. Like many other nations, the 
Sabsans also used ornamental letters, of which 
Reveral specimens exist. In the Museum of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic S 
there is among the Sabfean inscriptions one n iili 
a lar**e ornamental initial enclosed in a quadran- 
gular frame cut round it, leaving the Idler 
i in relievo, with three ornamental cavities in its 
body ; and in another much smaller slab one trait 
unites several letters. 

The Sabeean orthography is very sparing in 
tin; designation of vowels. The letter a never 
l.t,i[ ilncally denotes a vowel 5 with ran- except i"ns 
i ami 1* are rendered by » and 1 at the end of 
words only. There exists, on the contrary, a 
great tendency to elide these in the body of 
words, even when they are radicals, or when they 
represent an element of grammatical flection. 
Thus we meet with zr.^ ( U . 624, - ». jdm ( // . ] 
to (Op, iv. 1). tnn (//• &89)| instead of the 
usual orthography, Dan. pw, craa, dtti. Sometimes 
the sa-iptio defectiva is adopted where the exist- 
ence of & iliphi liong is certain ; thus, for instance, 
the word H a d r a m | n t ifl nearly always spelt 
no-En ; likewise rp* (Os. xvin. 5) for tp*». 
• The words are generally separated by a per- 
pendicular line ; this, however, is often omitted 
in inscriptions written with cursive characters, 
which aggravates the difficulty or interpretation. 
thi.s mark of separation is too close Jr. the 



adjoining characters, and is apt to give rise to 
mistakes. For instance, the representative of e - 
standing too near after the perpendicular of 
separation, may with it be read as ■>, 1; if it be 
after ^ a it will make with it the letter u a, and 
if it be immediately after & 3 the supposed coales- 
cence will represent >J a ; and lastly if it precedes 
^ x both together will make p j. The end of 
the inscription is sometimes indicated by certain 
ornaments ; there are also two or three signs to 
indicate the beginning, especially in long texts 
sculptured on large edifices. Inscriptions of 
small extent destined to attract the attention of 
thepublicare enclosed by one or two letters. ( i->. j * 

The Verb. 
The voices winch have hitherto been authen- 
ticated are the following seven : — 

1. Original form ^5 Qal : — toi, n% vbc. ]<;.)?. 

2. Energetic form fee Pa'el : — r-rc, -m. 

3. Reflective form bxn Tafa'el (tafav!) . ■*>-. 



I Internal reflective form fer© Pat 'a I :- 
iarc, mrp, S*rc- 

5a. Causative form 'rccn Hafel: rnm, vwn. 
'^n, Tin, Wn, rnsn. 

■wco Safel : finro, tixj, an(i)D, ks(i)c, ^::r 
(Muueanand Hadramaut dial.). 

6- Hi fleet ive causative form : tare Satfttl; 
w^rc, lime, ■nhrc 

7. Causative and reciprocal form Smsn Hifl- 
fa'ol : r2rr;n. 

'1'h q Qeri is the principal voire, from which 
the other voices are deri veil, either by im 
modtfiaatinna of the rath* M I, OTby the aid of 
Oertsin letters added externally, 
writing shows only the skeletons of words, we 
are notable i" point oat the various details of 
tli root with reference to the vowels. Act 
ingly we do not know whether 1 
radical was pronounced with the vowels w, /, u, 
as in the majority of the Semi tin languages, or 
whether it was affected by tho sheva, as in 
Ethiopia. 

Thanks to tho usage of separately prom 
rag the duplicated liquids, it is possible to 
discover the existence of the Fa'el among the 
voices derived by the internal modification of 
the root : mc, j::?, rrt> (H 188, 2) ; the p 
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noun crnrro (B. 198, 1) leada also to -pro ( ji-~); 
to the Toice Pa'el belongs also "so (rra©, Os. Tin. 
3) and ttd (wire, 0*'. vi. 4, ra 4-5, &c). As 
<A« Ptitl (third Arabic form) is discerned only 
by the vowel, it is of course not visible in the 
text ; bnt as this voice exists also in Ethiopic, 
it could not be wanting in Sabcean. 

The Pat'al, which answers to the Arabic 
ifta'al (8th conj. <J>*i»l) but is wanting in Btni- 
opic, is a much more interesting voice. Numer- 
ous examples of it occur : twd (H. G.), irtra (B. 
187, 3), Drop (Naqabel Hajar, 1), bcio (0»- xn. 
5), -firo (B. 484, 4), w (tf. 478, 16), from too, 

3T3 Dip, TO, TW. 

The voices formed by an external augmenta- 
tion are the same as in Arabic and Ethiopic, 
only the physiognomy of the p reforms tives is more 
original than in those languages. For the Tafa'al 
{5th conj. J*a5) we possess as examples tcan 
(Fr. No. lv. xrv. 3; Os, v.), Htor, (Ff. Wo. u.). 
'ran (nun, B. 147, 1), taan and rapan, whence the 
divine names— ^rano (H*. 144, 6 ; 145, 3 ; 1 
Ac.) and mpano (H. 189, 1; 222, 1) are derived. 

The addition of a prefix n serves to form the 
causative ; this voice, identical with the Hebrew 
J rren, corresponds to the V*sn of the other Semitic 
languages (Arabic 4th conj. lM»|). As a proof 
that the n is original, it may be adduced that 
instead of "wen the MineeanandHadramaut dialects 
regularly present the form Vrco ; but, as the 
change of the servile n into o is repeated in the 
pronoun, it becomes clear that the too of these 
dialects implies the existence of a bvzn ; accord- 
ingly the h is a degradation of n, and nob then a 
strengthening of r. This point will aid us in 
recognizing the nature of the Semitic verbal 
prefixes in general. The ten occurs very 
frequently in the inscriptions, as for example : — 
nvm (<ftH4 JV- No. Liv.), 'jpn; ^n (rem Os. vm. 
3), Tnwr (-rftw, 0»*. x. 5), mSn (nnsn, B. 681, 5-6; 
682, 9) : in the Minsean and Hadramaat dialect 
rrro {H. 257 t 1), >jpo (B. 353, 2; C3, 2), hsd 
(c*to% B. 257, 3). 

The voice Satfol (tecro) answers to the 
Arabic 10th conj. <J*iu- 1 which occurs also in 

P 

Ethiopic and Assyrian, The examples of this 
voice are numerous : — «"jnro (■w'Torc Os. XVI. 7). 
titd (Crattenden dani 1), wro (nrrrorc, B. 
681, 4), HTpro (H. 51, 2), thro (//. 535, 2). 
The last voice is the BinfM (bron), the Arabic 



7th conj. ij*ai'- The original n occurs also in 

Hebrew, especially in the Imperative ; only one 
example of this voice can be produced : ■eenri 
(B. 237, 7) : from this example, belonging to ;i 
Minsean text, it may be seen that all the Sobamn 
dialects agree on this point. This voice is pro- 
bably the origin of the divine name rra: (//• 189, 
l'.'l. 2, Arc), the root whereof appears to be rro. 

It may be presumed that the emphatic forms 
Ptf'dJ (li*ti ) and tajd'cl (J>*&), which are very 
common in Arabic and Ethiopic, existed like- 
wise in Sabfloan, as also the voices bscrc(n) 
and &eto(«*) which the Ethiopic has fully de- 
veloped; but as these delicate shades concern 
merely the vowels, they are not perceptible in 
the texts. 

As to the prefixed consonants which maintain 
themselves in Sabaean in an original state, it is 
important to observe that the reflective is formed 
by the n alone, without the support of a gut- 
tural, whilst the reciprocal form is pn 
an n. This induces to the belief that this form 
(Arabic 5th conj.), instead of being identical 
with the Hebrew Hitpcftl, as is generally con- 
1 . constitutes a simple and anterior element 
whence the Hebrew form composed of the causa- 
tive n and of the reflective n is derived. A 
similar remark also suggests itself with reference 
to the 7th Arabic form, which is usually iden- 
tified with the Hebrew Vks, without considering 
that it has for its organic form not the 3 alone, but 
an ('jop = hQjffi, y3j?rn contracted from »$$$, &c). 
exactly as in Sabsean, that is — a compound 
formed from the causative n and from a recipro- 
accordingly we may ask whether thv « of 
the Arabic //./ v ; represents the enfeeblement of 
the organic n, or is perhaps merely paragogic 
(euphonic) ; and in that case it would repre- 
sent the simple form, whence the Sabsean and 
Hebrew forms were derived. The nature of 
the vowel attached to the personal letters of 
the Imperfect of this form appears to be 
in favour of the latter alternative It is 

that in the imperfect the personal letters 

/ i,/ //// t tut 
generally have the sound a ;— i)^i dwk iJr 1 ^ 

&c. opposite to the Hebrew » (*), excepting the 

2nd (3rd) and 4th forms, in which these letters 
% /_/' ' i' ' <s 

are pronounced with « :— J*& { ^i) dfi 
whilst the Hebrew has sheva : u& l ; xSr^ = tr.- 
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bt evident, accordmgly, thul if the 5fch farm were 
identical with the Hebrew ^ren die vocalization 

1 4 tW Ioi perfect would have been 0^1 witli u, 

u!ul nut ckaij with « j consequently wb must 

blunder too Arabic in/a'al aa having only one 
Mingle preformstivu, the : , herein reseuibliag 
th*i 5th form, whioh T combining with tlm par- 
ticle of the causative, has produced the Hebrew 
Eity 



In the 10th form likewise, apart from the 
prosthetic afof", which is wanting in Salman, 
it, mir be observed that the preformativa no 
in composed of the causative ci which enp- 
plautu then in the dialnitK, and of the reflective 
n, ho that this fbnn answers to theRubrcw 
Hitpti'itL 

The following table presents ft view of the 
moat-used forms in the Semitic languages, and 
the arrangement of thii voices from the simple 
to the compound :— 



Original theme or Pal [}*? 
.'inc. 
ial reflective theme. 
Reciprocal theme...... 

f 

Causative theme , , 



Simple. 



Oaasat. ant! !t*fl tLtcme.,' 

Taiwftt. and Keeipr. Uttmo. 
Keeipr. and ReH. theme ... 



Emphatic. l-ut<rgetic. 

' hm w (.\r Kth. ?:il.. ?i. %rc 

to (Aram. ? Asa.) pi (Ar.Eth.8ab. ?) Sm (Aram.) 

*wne (Arab- Sab. Ass.) ^ (Aw.) 

™ (Ar. Am.) t^ <A ,. ., 

Wi (Heb,Soh. Arab. Aram. 
BiL) 

903 ~'~ r - '.LXL 

(Aram. Ass. Eth, Min. A (Eth. Sah. dial a. S»b. du 

Hailr, dial.) 

T~ — "I 

fSttm (llch.) 
" ?strc *7s|re 

(Aram. Am. Eta, Miuasn (Eth. Sab. dial ?) ] S^ 

ai.dHadx.aiaL) L(Er», .^J UI |J 

hm* (Hob. Sub.) 
^tera (Kabbiuic Hcb. Asa. Aram ) 



Ar we have just seen, tine Semitic languages 

fchrOO letters n. 5, and * (c, *r) sometimes 

aimprj and prMnetimiMcnmbiijefl. in order to form 

derived voice*, for the purpose of indicating an 

action which strikes by its external i 

liticro, which are visibly pronoTuiual 

thetucs, serving also for the infloolion or uuum, 

and rflHAtttQfiajf a real link between. Uicn 

eatcgoruwi of words, show that tha verb and 

wan rmgmiilr/oonfiijod in thHiuguutia 

oancepiion of the Semite* Tka most powerful 

instrument used in these language* to dv 

uafe between the verbal and the nominal idea 

lu lonicaccent, so wall conserved in liubroir, 

thu.tr verb— knMt. fen "to wound/ 1 noun ftp, 

MA "a wound r wrh-^uhll, !rg « to i WMIW 

grwtf," noun— SjS yodel (yetfl) " fp-paintw j*' 

vrrb— tpuiuu pp "to grasp," noon— j-$ "y," 

Semitic uatioBA, whieh manifest lOdBlieato 

a pervuption in pioturiug the movuuenui of tlie 



xoind that produce actio j mi to 

the juaiuier of indicating the tmoom 
netiontt. Ther have not eeneeivt-d of time u* a 
deUnnine<t(iii!l llxcd jieriod, btttapfiear rather to 
lit iu a point always nx-odinfj, 
cann«>t lw j which may bo 

spoken of in a relative aeuse only. Accord. 
tic rnrbwpofisewt arijrinally no ipoctftl 
Jiaiignation to dlNtingnuh iim* m Um m 
aenae n i 1 1 .-,..,, rj . l-'mm a Semitic poi ni of 
thr- namoa P<ut and Z'Wurc, appbad by | 
grommuriani* to the chief verbal Inflnlion-. 
inaccurate; Uum fornm in dkntv neither anabsu- 
lnt« l'a«t nor an nhsobtv Futnn- j Hay merely 
tletignato a relative Haj ding U 

a distnn t paet and a dwrnut fatu r lM ua 

ull\:rf.-ei hM < dmuded of every idea 

of tune, are more con v«i Ptrfiet noinla 

on t the act as eonrplctod in an abeojuto alnin 
whilst the J itesignau-s the same tu a 
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subordinate uncompleted state. It may even bo 
said that a relation analogous to that between n 
noon and an adjective exists between the Perfect 
fltirni the IwperJect. Hence it follows that in the 
conjugation, fclao Perfect, being considered a* a 
kind of Vijrlkil noun, precedes tbo tcrjnlnutiom* 
of bho euhjoot; wliiL»L on Ibv contrary the Im- 
perfect, ninrkii^ in ut |«t in need of a sub- 
jeol, is plue«d after it, so that ibt personal 
pronouns ure placed at the head of the com- 
plex. 

Th« modifications to which the vowels attach- 
ed to the radical letters of the verb -were subjected 
in order to indicate the Subjunctive Mood can- 
not of course be aAcertaincd, bur tWf could not 
be different from thn method ado].' 

inguagc, tt»Ui which the Subasan con- 
jugation 1ms several features in common , Among- 
tbt terminations of the moorS*. the tarmii 
iWftih : is of grflftt interest. The first inter- 
proton of •Subu.'au texts observed that the 
Imperfect often shows a at the end of the 
word, like the Kmphatic Arabic I m perfe c t. 
This a is considorc-d ujftnifaaj v, ah the Hebrew 
particle hj "no v. . i" 'i i d n btol would servo to 
emphasize the idea of an not jet waiting for com- 
ajbttl tki , ^v, ,!.,:;,, r lMl i i l, i' . m,.! well agree 
with the liiet that I 
personal sufllxvi in the put,- lienl forms : t 
*inp- r it is moreover often used in 

the pa Rp9, 773, and even sometimes be. 

fore the powH&wve suffixes alt ached to the Perfect' 
Gs tender meant to surmount this difficulty by 
supposing that the « littd in Hebrew an origin 
different from the Arabic «, whilst on the other 
baud he declared t rt of the Per 

dtie only to a false uunk'!fy with the luipcr- 
I it snob a system of explanation, in- 
crvusea the difficulties instead of solving rh> in, 
and it receives the uun)t formal dcuiul by the 

"i.'il l rj Sabnwn thn n is added on 
the Ferfool Thaw two moods may to called 
OonaecntiT< P . imper- 

feet, Iweauso limy are almost always sub- 
ordinate to the absolute verb and preceded 
by iS * BxampJeji of toe Conae- 

Itnp-.-ri -cakt mm rrrr* {Ff, 

JJo. lf. -I, o) ; the Plural shows r* twice, ;r5"», ^ 
(Ox. ixv. o, *j), ptvnn -*\xv («'&■ m ') • U»i» 
prolonged form occurs ulso after nth or particles: 

— ppp (Oil. x. HJ.hp* («*- *0, Tv( ib * ' 

««w (i&. mil. 5), rcr (fl xvii. 11). For the Per- 



foot a single a occurs in the Plural : re*™ «n { If- 
$ t 2-3; 10, 1-2 j 10, 2-3) ; in the Dttat, pr^-e -,; 
(ff. 43, 2}, rAn p?^ -rrfr (0«. JW. I) ; for the 
Sing-nlar Jlale'vy give* throe examples; on" in 
uiaecubm\ par* ^a (0. 10% 2), and two in the 
feminine, p*s* rrfnn (£f. 631, 2; ftS2.il), pnrrn 
nncft (£f. ' whnuMi it may bo seen that 

the feminine r> disappears before this termi- 
nation. 

present bo I lale'vy cons ul v re it more 

probable that in the r wo hub examples the #ceond 
I C r 1 1 1 j in the Imperfect, analegons to the formula 
— pw*, riOTj, which in so frequent in thr» mscrip* 
tinna of Amrin, From this it may be ©OH- 
I thai thf ■ QOQBtitttfiej &o important an 
"i- the vra-li thai H to dnnhlr-d bn 
lnir«rfeot Phrral. 

Tho pj-eposltion H «8 olttt) ftddod h) the Im- 
perfect in order to impart to it 1 

. nil'iH to the simpi' m<l notue- 
times to the prolonged form, v.^.r^n (ff* 250, 1), 
mta i;ii. 2V.'. %ntrWi (O*. iv. 11-12), «^n (0/. 
iy. MM I), p^s (Or, xxvi 1. it), pW (// 158, i) t 
pirb rrvr* (//, 147, i>) t ircv^Hr (Otl. xsxv. I), and 
even tc the Perfect in these two forms : unto (0# 
- '■ >>, 7 fH, Bfcf* - I ik ELC), rrvi ta {IT. HO, 11), 
k&, *J) : the forms arc perhaps tnfini* 
tives, lluMvy also diseovercd the preposition a 
prefixed to the Imperfect bqn { - . 7), a 
form very conmon in vuJgw Arabic, and in the 
Kthiopic dialects. 

The Sahapnn verb Itas two gwul. . 1 1.-- mas- 
> and the Gsmini oaosiberfl) the 

ii'- Lite dual, and the plural. Thure is no 
doubt about the existence of ths dual, which was 
hrat finspeeted by Kresnel,. and aO^rwanls doaisd 
liy Osiander. WJt. . subjects lire i 

*d e/f, rtiiiiuttion • instead 

of \ which in the murk of the plural— (^ vrftm 
msr«) : -iot (fXi. WIT. I), ■mrct (■w^i'wro) 
t/V. Nn riv. 2i. -:: (B 

dual is formed by tw as shown by the ax- 
ample (rsoei) f«tJ (Q*. XXX.1T. 4). The tenni- 
uationB \ ti are the organic) forms of the V 
«lual l _,G ur«| seem to hare been pnmuuuocd 

UsappoAi 
luiijfuaj^ea. and nmuuj,' thetn 
in Ethiopie, Halcvy has found no ssairtp 
the dual of the Immtrfnct, hot, to judgs from the 
anslogy of the Perfect, it ought also to have 

As ibe texts an all composed in the third 
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perwn, they leave ua in uncertainty about the 
personal snffixtii of thn first ami the Kecouct 
parson of tbe Perfect, Tbera in, in 
reason to before that they were f and .j, a* in 
Etls topic. 

To die oonjogatiun of the verl* i-x, it is to be 
observed that Uie i is enppmwed in tiie Subjuna. 
tm»;tJiiu pr» (Fr. No. XI. 3), $* (i/.^SJ, 
7^ (Of. iv. 13), from tt, rrv n^ Tbe ^ verba 
never elide the yorf : ra ( Ab. I , ), rtai (1/ 
1)* nna (fl, $31, 2 ; 682, g) . It ig interesting 
to find that in tbe <» verba the medial t la re- 
tamed ; jih, -rn, rro. It was probably pronounced 
4 aa in Ethinpie, and did not become e, a* in 
Arabic, Tbe same analogy with tbe KtMopflg 
system ia observable also in tbe v* roots; tbe 



yad remaina in c-o (//. ?£, 1 ; O*. iv. ft), ^ (Jf. 
8, I), sometimes also >p (ff . 44, 2. fa yo rf 

a elided before tbe somiea beginning with n 
consonant : tkt (Of. xxxiv. 4). 

In the Perfect and Imperfect, personal sumacs 
may be added, as in Arabic. Tho rule is that 
in tho Perfect the suffix is appended immediate- 
ly alter the third radical j <uj. vhc (Om.xi 
vrrrtso (//, C8I, 4), to (probably for ^» " heard 
her prayer, // ,N1. 7), ^^ (Om. i*. ft), -r^ 
(Or. xxx it. 6). Example i«.r tbe simplu Im- 
perfect -«b. (MinoJan dial. = ttbst), oer 
vwst, IT. 86?, 2-3), ecro (= cmc, /T. 4&\ i , 
tsrwc (— aiwr, If ' 
Imperfect :— xvxrr (It. 680, g), f. rerf* (ff. e*L 
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Nouns. 

The nouns, to which also the Infinitives of 
verbs belong, are sometimes simple, and some- 
times augmented by the addition of certain letters 
internally or externally to the roots. Nouns of 
simple formation are extremely numei'ous : hm, 
10% rrzn, n , hrix, fv, hrii, rpn ; with the feminine 
termination nrrn, rns ; with j termination : jto, 
;-■":, pfr, fifa ;teJ, rrr. 

As prefixes to substantives, the letters n, n 
(Mnu«an dial.), v, and n are used, e.g. T.m, tape 
nsT-a, men, nro, m?n (Mm. rrfhc), nvfcn, csferi. 
The two last forms are derived from ^trr and Srcn 
respectively. For the proper nouns the most 
frequent prefixes are ** and *, e.g. -d-w, rnrTw, y%n ; 
conf. Heb. hztm and Phoenician pew ; the forma- 
i\ !i ■ is hi ill more often used : arrr or cw, 
(JFV. No. liv. 1 ; xl. 1), s-ett or rer (Os. vm. 10), 
en* (Os. vm. I), aw (Os. xxxv. 1), hhv (Os, 
xxsv. 5), hear (^V. 2?. 1, 1), a formation identical 
with the Hebrew pny, ajar, nnr. While •, 
properly speaking, expresses the third person 
masculine, the prefix n designates the feminine 
gender ppn (H. 686, 5 ; Os. xxxi. 5) for the 
masculine rp : thus the name of the town arm 
in the Khanliin, built at the foot of Mount 
Yina'm, » is formed. A similar formation 
occurs in -q-ct, the Semitic name of Palmyra. 
The prefix : occurs in the divine name (=)m3: 
(H. 189, 1, <ic.), and is derived from the voice 
, / B in \ , like the Hebrew %taj. This formation is 
very eommon in Assyrian.* 

The principal letters entering into the body 
of the root are n, :, 1, and « ; the n is inserted 
chiefly in nouns and infinitives derived from 
the h?rz • \ '".>]■ rro (//. 471, •!•)-, the 3 occurs 
in (c):n:n (H. 157, 11-12), which is also written 
nsm (Ibid. 1) ; at present, however, Halevy be- 
lieves the lection of the last-mentioned word to 
be falsi;, and that it is always to be read axan- 
The > occurs in ppro (Os. xvn. 1) ; yod appears 
in rrarn (Qt. i\. 1) and was probably also pro- 
nounced in nron = **i^ (//. 588) ; the inser- 
tion of the letters 1 and • after the second radi- 

cal is interesting, — e.g. rms Sindh (r\jj*) 

tu 
1 Himyar(j&*-)i perhaps also 3-10 Mar- 

x/aba (Ft. No. li\*., lvi.) may be added. 

The existence of a diminutive hi Sabamn is 
attested by the pronunciation XtSXaj^ae, rta 



(=V^)» handed down by the author of the 

' us. Our texts present the form ana J< 
(arawajj D. 48, 12), the diminutive of a-o ; but the 
noons (c)np (0*. xm. 1) and errcx (Os. xi. 1) 
do not indicate it with certainty, because it 
is possible that they were pronounced Qaryan, 
>', according to the analogy of -nan, of which, 
however, there is little probability. 

In the adjectives all the external formations 

. . . S 'u /■ 

existing in Arabic also occur : (a)-rot, (= a**-*") 

= /' 
nra ( z 3 y> ) mro ( ±*y° ), naparta (II. 202, 1) ; as 

to the words -ua (Os. xxxv. 5), a-? (Os. at. 8), 

fm (Os. XX. 7-8), it is doubtful whether they 

were pronounced kebtr, qarib, rahiq, as the Arabic 

di*', or whether the pronunciation was kobur % 

qarub,rahuq t a& in Ethiopic- The active participle 

w: was certainly pronounced tie (i fashion, shdni 

( ij ***) - Both pronunciations must have existed 

simultaneously, since the words adduced above, 

ma and tot, may be derived only from the forms 

hw and Vise ; also the proper nouns -1133 and 

i-wina (?) may be mentioned. 

The denominative adjectives are formed by 
the addition of an j, e.g. yiv (H. 257, 3) ,( east- 
ern" from pro "east." The gentiUtia termi- 
nate with yod, e.g. (;)«o (Os. xxvn, 3) ' Saba3an,' 
(j)ttq (Os. xxvn. 1) 'Minrean/ (]>aano (H. 144, 
G-7), 'he of ciaro,' (j>33 (//. G82, 3), she (/) of 
12, (;)ro:rr (H. 682, 1-2), she of -m, the people 
called Anachitae. 

In Sabasan, as in Arabic, there are three num- 
bers. The dual is formed by the addition of the 
letters tj which represent the abbreviation of the 
numeral <afi, Phcon. (n).«tj, Heb. (=) m ~n 

I tt fi20 t 10^»$D :n (//. 353,4), OTvn 'doublegift' 
(J. 259, 4), (jn)wBm (/7. 535, 1). The ; may also 
fall away, leaving only the yod, which was pro- 
bably pronounced e, and in this manner the yod 
is also to bo read in nop 'heaven,' which, is the 
root of the divine name >racn, the Baalsamm of 
the Phoenicians. This abridged form is adopt- 
ed in all the Semitic languages which possess 
the dual, e.g. Phcen. (a)sc samem. Hob. (a)<oo 
(a)»QV 4 two days/ Arabic ^rf* f,. This ap- 
pearance of the organic and consonantal form 
in the Salxean dual upsets the opinion broached 
by some grammarians, according to which the 
Semitic dual is only the accusative plural of the 
Arabic declension ; it is now clear that the dual, 
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as well as many other inflections, owes its 
existence to the degradation of entire -words 
gradually incorporated into the terms they are 
intended to inflect. 

The external plural seldom occurs an the abso- 
lute state ; it is indicated by the terminations », 
•, and p. In the names for the decades the • oc- 
curs constantly, e.g. nzo 20 (Wr. 5), raw (JT. Q. 
1, 10) or vasv (ff. 199, 1) 40, too 70 [H. 3, 4). 
The letter 3 is probably the characteristic sign 
of the plural in the other words : p^m {H. 3, 3) 
• mercifnl (gods).' The * of the plural does not 
disappear before another termination, e.g. (jn)iiS 
'the houses' {tl. 667, 2; Ab. i. 11), (p)^ 
{H. 373, 4). 

The plural in -dt tc occurs even in words not 
terminating with n in the singular (o)nV»j {Os. 
xxxv. 6), (4-m {H. 63, 5), rrpoo {U. 16 
(ao)mrfo (H. 4S4, 9), and with internal modi- 
fications : noTQ {Os. xxxi. 3), rom* (H. 51, 7), 
from apn {Os. xx. 9) andtrtu {Os. xi. 3). The 
reduplication takes place in nW« the AUlat of 
Herodotus, originally h» Ilos, the Semitic Kro- 
no8 t then by extension f god.' The Mimean texfl 
often show nrr, eg, (>)nnv {H. 666), {j);tto 
{H. 361, 2; 362,2,3), (o)™ (S. 395, 2), 
(l)rvron (io. 403, 2). 

The various forms of the internal plural are 
not distinguishable in the consonantal writing • 
the form occurring most is hstn ( Jy& 1 3 JUih 
(a)iw {Os. xxxi. 3), (n)ccEK {H. 468, 3), Smh 
(*V. XLV. 2), (j)-k* (0*. it. U), («n)Tvw (J 
xni. 8) ; tp s (0», xnii. 5) probably = ^tss, asmtf. 
There are also examples for the plural of the 
plural: (pjxtns (#• GGG), fan)n-rrM (Os. xijj. 8), 
B)rr3pM {lb, XX. 3). 

The ijod is the characteristic for the status 
conslncctivus of the external plurals, so that gra- 
phically the plural and the dual arc both the 
same, e.g. q {Os. xvm. 3), (m)-™ (0*. jx. I), ~fa 
{Os. xxkt. 5) wfjw vrw 'the gods and goddesses 
of...' {Os. xxix. 6). The T/od is sometimes sap- 
planted bya I, e.?.i:a(0 S .ix.2 ? &c.),(v,^^rf S o 
(.46. i. 11-12). It may be seen that no regard for 
cases exists, contrary to the usage of the Arab*, 
ft seems also that the use of the form vn is limited 
only to the names of tribes, like ditto «b {Os. 

1.1; IV. 1), UTM , :a (ft. , x , 2 ; XI. 3), pm ra 

(io. xviu. 2), &c. 

The Arab grammarians, who were struck by 
the termination in m of many Hemyaritic and 
indigenous proper nouns, hare justly considered 



it as the apocope of 'fj>> ■•<'!.,' thus imparting to 
the name to which it is added an indefinite 
sense ; in short, the m is a sign of indetermi- 
nation. 

The Sabasan mimmation in general follows 
the same rules with the Arabic tamvin, e.g. c cjv 

s w 
(cDScnr, Os. 5. 1)= <_r*-», crrr {Ab. r. 5) = 

Bit? 5 (I - 

Heb. re; cmi {0$. I. 1 1) =jjJ } cm — <-*a^ - 
crfia (-ff, 478, 16), = J^ ? ( roi , = /j/j.) ^ ^ 

DpTti (l"6.) = OjA , C3T5Q (/£,) = ^j*> f CTOr3 

{a. C81, 8) = <u*J, ctscq = •>;*-«, and the 

diminutives bits = «±±*»\ , nnp (Cto. xin. 1) = 
&lj* , orta = a±*w, and the internal plurals 

The following do not always receive the m in 
conformity with the Arabic tatnrhi: 1st — Proper 
nouns terminating in h and i: e.g. ks *Saba,* 
tc? 'Kane, 5 TrOT3 'Kaminakum,' trp 'Karnon.'and 
the divine name mfiff, the Semitic Astarte; % 

* tut 

The elative ttoh = «**-r , cstm, dstx ; 3r(^— Pro- 
per nouns resembling one of the inflections of 
the Imperfect, or rather the third person of the 
Perfect : ttct or yir. "At, ;i-^. -err, ^ r? nTO 
nacp, nnm, ni'ia, rnn ; 4f/r — Proper nouns termin* 
ating in y, pay, pnp, 'Katabani,' -:,■ 'Gedta- 
nita>' jM3j 'Gebuutn.' These rules nevenlic- 
less have many exceptions, and the use or 
omission of the m appears to depend on lot ul 
usage. Thus we meet with rt«, - : - ; 
nn-nan ( Hadramau t' by the side of bw, ; 
the omission of m is so frequent that it is 
.supt i tluous to give further examples. 

As a sign of indetermmation the «n must natu- 
rally fall away in tho statw .- ,,, w \ IVVv 
the first word is closely connected with the 
following one, and thus obtains a detenu i- 
sense: nar» m {U. 5»7, 1) ' I he house, 
temple uf Attar,' *«? x?cm ' the peoples of Saba/ 
nsra -jH, «tho kings of ilain, i.e. of the 
Minieans ;' nor can the m occur before the per- 
Bona] suffixes mar, vnpa &c. 

Tho linguistic problem here presents itself: 
Does the Sabamn language possess a definite ar- 
taole, like nearly all the northern Semitic idioms, 
or has it none, like the Ethiopic ? Osiander after 
a minute investigation decided that the Sabnean 
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language from the very beginning bad no article 
at all, and herein be perceived a special ap- 
proach to the G e o z and the other Abyssinian 
languages. To Hak'vy this approach between 
tho" Ethiopia and the Sabajan appears very 
problematic. It is easily nnderstood that a 
language, like the latin or the Ethiopian, which 
developed no indefinite, had no need of a 
definite article ; but ifc is less intelligible how a 
language, such as the Sabamn, which had an 
indefinite article, sbould not have developed 
a particular form in order to indicate the 
much more salient idea of emphasis and of deter- 
mination. This reasoning Halevy thinks must 
suffice for a conclusion kfriati, that the Sabraan 
could not have been without a definite article. 
This new linguistic feature, more complicated 
than the inhumation, and affording a key to 
certain hitherto inexplicable Semitic flections, 
was discovered by Halevy after a diligent ex- 
amination of the texts. As a counterpoise to 
the mini, which imparts an indeterminate sense, 
the syllable <m is appended in the Sabamn lan- 
guage to a word in order to give it a determinate 
or emphatic sense ; this syllable is attached to 
proper as well as appellative nouns, e.g. veto 
* Kaminaknm' (H. 327, 2), *m\ * the month of...' 
cpsn win ' the town of Neskus (H. 282), rrpohj; 
the i often disappears in the writing— such is 
even the usual orthography— e.g. n^ata, mS, nam, 
r^rrr name of a divinity (H. 144, 8-1') ; in the 
divine name -row the waw has become yod, pro- 
bably in consequence of reaction of the preced- 
ing wow, whilst the n has fallen away in irp 
'Ramon.' This *1 is visibly nothing else 
than the pronoun of the third person win, wn from 
which also is derived the indefinite Hebrew article 
-n, which has become a prefix ; whereas it is in 
Sabteana suffix, exactly like the emphatic »- 
of the Aramaean languages,— which is itself also 
a degradation of the pronoun wn. The particle 
in question may remain even at the end of words 
in flie«*a*l»cww*hw<MMi#: vmovi wo {lid. 176, 
2-S) ' the sanctuary of Madhab,* or in old English 
phraseology ' Madhab his sanctuary/ !»& nara 
(//. 1 1 \ 85,5) "in the day of Yeta'eh cstfiota (Hal 
353, 9), 'KingofMa'in,' cast) nnbwTH (Hal. 465, 2) 
1 the gods of Ma'in.' The Sabsan dialects often 
present an c instead of n, e.g. &* dotto (Os. 
xxix. 5) ' the sanctuary of Al'm,' cr crn (Hal. 
•20-. 3 k * the house of -esr', csro c=r« (Hal. 198. &)« 
• the people ot Ma'in.' Persian influence may 



have had something to do with this change 
into r, though Halt-vy makes no allusion to 
it here, and in some other cases he seems to 
disregard it. Even in compound proper noitns, 
the n tends to maintain itself, especially aftes 
monosyllables formed from the roots ^y, e.g. 
to noo (Os. i. 10), "torac (Fr. xux), crni-m 
(Hal. 588), though in closely united compounds 
the original sense of this particle, which properly 
means ' he, him,' has become almost effaced. 

Besides the signs of determination and indeter- 
mination, the Sabaaan has, in the form p, a 
third sign, which appears to be equivalent to a 
very energetic and almost demonstrative definite 
article; this termination, usually abridged to j, is 
visibly composed of in and of another prono- 
minal root, and thus resembles the Hebrew 
particle jj, 'behold,' the prolonged form whereof 
is rnrt. This energetic article is even of more 
frequent use than the other two terminations, e.g. 
ro© pisn (Os. xxix. 6), "(the gods ami goddesses) 
of this town of Sa-bota,' pra fi (Os. TH. 2) or 
only rora (Os. 1. 4; rv, 2, Ac), 'this table,' p = 
ni jn (Os. I. 4; IV. 3), 'because,' ssn jrw (Hal. 
257, 1-2), c the, or this, house with flagstones,' 
pta (Os. xxvii. 1), 'thellinoean,' yrnzn (Hal. 682, 
1-2), *she who belongs to the Anchito, 1 rro 
(Haf. 615, 30), ' he of the Kanrarani,' pvoi fxm 
(ffar. vr. 9-10), 'in winter and in summer/ 
rniTi pn vn» to 'all the houses of Hirrnn and of 
Thuran.' It is probably this organic compound 
p which forms the numerous class of proper 

nouns terminating in », eg. pa = cj ^ , Jfu, 
jtzp, pm, ps, ym, pn, -ps:, ftt t pnti, pn?, fen &c. 
particularly frequent in the names of the ancient 
Horites, which seem to be of Knshite origin 
(Gen. xxxvi. 20, 27) ; 7=-*, -y^, %&t, rvv k , rg <kc. 
and also among the ,Abrabamites, the sons of 
Eeturah: $&, jjft j;td (ibid. XXV. 2). 

This exposition which embraces nearly all the 
varieties of nouns as far as they occur in the 
texts, seems to confirm the idea broached in the 
preceding chapter with reference to the original 
identity of the nominal and verbal categories in 
the Semitic languages, since the flections of 
those two categories of words take place by 
means of the same pronominal themata : *, vr 
contracted to n, \ ♦, «, S, P and for the com- 
pounds p and nu These themata axe in reality 
five, as follows : — 

1st— The elative h of nouns; the to* form 
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of vnrlw in Aramaean \ this m Appears to arise 
from an original n, 

2nd — in iu lu'tiiia. This- ut tlif detenu)" 
article and denominative sign, and In vcrlw tho 
causative ; voice *«tr>. 

:.■■'— o, in nouns the sign of indftterminatiart ; 
in verbs the toga of p&rtieiplea and of verbal 
nouns. 

4i7. — :, 51 in nouns tlie sign of tire plural mid 
the demonstrative article j mid in verbs the sign 
of reciprocity and of emphatic aM ion, 

$tb — n, rrr in nouns the neuter (fenrimucj 
gender; in tctIm tho intrnnsitire, the passivu, 
nnd tins optative. 

The number of pronominal themata is very 
small, and coiwiata generally of monosyllables, 
excepting however the Douiiu&l and verbal rvob*, 
which, are in the Semitic languages alwaya 
hiliteral or triliteral. In these essentially poly- 
syllabic languages, the pronominal them ns tend 
by the force of analogy to combine with each 
other and to escape from monody llabism, so thai 
they rarely occur in a simple stato. 

In the. fiahman texts the pronoun % enrrt* 
spending to the Arabic f j, Hebrew m, Phoenician 
i, ie„ does not occur isolated when it has a 
domon&t rafchfo sense, but only combined with $ 
another demonstrative pronoun which likewise 
does not occur isolated ; thns we get the com- 
pound p whieb reminds us of the Arabic tfi a {If) 
and the Aramaic •*, mji *.»?. pro p (fla/,fi| ', 11 
PV < ), 'flris inscription/ prr» p {Hal. (102, 5; 
603, &• 6 ; 604, 2, 8), ' thin idol/ *v* p ( Boj. 252, 
G). l this door/ pe» f (// 0t, I % L2), para p «fc. 
vii. 2; Tin. 2; ix. 3-4, Ac), 'this tablet (doocu 
ment, monument)', prs ft (17*1/. 438, t), 'this 
construction/ In the feminine M = rwt ol j 
of tile other Semitic idioms makes its appearance, 
*,ff. pitf m (JM. 149, 15), Hhis ajrroeuient(?)/ 
jrarat rn (J/tif. 217), ' thin plate (plank) r' prg rrr 
(//fl£. ;,i, 17), "ti n." 

Like the northern Semitic languages, the 
Sftbnmu also nukes use of m ( ~ he re- 

mote demonstrative pronoun ; it occur* either 
isolated or combined with ;, Of the first ease 
,y knowfi only tho example prta >ei (HaL 
41», 15), * that elucidation there/ but the com- 
pound form is more frequent : tes p {Hal. 203, 
2)j * tlial construction there," jrin p (Hal. 49 f 1 1) 
i ? (ffal. 149, 3). 



In tjiu pranonns nr>, rtsn and rrVfn'xv) the final 

.- nppeaffl to be pn oal, riTid not a femi- 

n 1 Miiriuu, Ofmrr only u few eauiupkisexistr 

jrw rm (Hal. 4L* t 8), 4 that land there/ po rrei (iftt 

4d, 5), 'thk villago (*-) tlwre,' prom, (#, 68, ',»). 

lor tbfl ploral demonslmtive the word ** i* 
used, whieli becomei "rn* in the Miua*au toxta. It 
occurs sometimes isolated, and seuiH4mes Com- 
bined with? e.<j. rj*i 'v {11. l'.W, U ; 1 i H , 10: 
2 I i, ID) " these flogetoeee or 9labs/ pfnn fn (Hut 
■) ' these idols.' In rfnw of tlio exam pi i» 
jrar= rtrw {i?of, 46e, £) 'those localities 
Anal rr w only nnch'tiral : ill tin rn •-, also 
tho case with the n added to tbo tviuotc plural 
demenstraLive prortouu ct in the example m-n nrrr 
* Thorn Colds there* (0-, I 1i») 

Tvhich occarB tv,-i crt. ^-r i t.-u? I f 1 5 not yet perfectly 
fixed, on account of the bad slat 1- of t he I 
AcooTdingiy we cannot say anything u v* 1 
about feminine prononns of remo tonese, as the 
results hitherto obtained are confined only to the 
inascntinest which are summarized as follows: — 
Singular nvrand rm(?) that, there. 
Plural rrcrr, and r>%* those. 

The Semitic languages have but one root to 
indicate the subjeet in an iudufinite manner, 
namely, by Or the" vowel of which is in Hebrew 
expressed by a, and in almost all the other Ian- 
jfuages of the same JkmOy by m. From its 
nature it dcuigmitcs objects having no salient 
individuality, and is applied* to things, hut 
must, in order to become personal, Ik? combined 
with other pronoun*. In Bi i It is composed 
of tho simple radical tt, and produce* by 
phonetic tranfifnrmatiotis the form •-j, which, 
whilst tlie uognate idioms hare selected the 

©Wnpl anoBjUj^f** The Sabosin folium 

this latter method of combination, but presents 
a very singular phonetic peculiarity, namW 
cliange of m into h, so that -o becomes p : per- 
haps this nso is restricted to the Mitumn dialect, 
wnera it occurs very fmrapntly. In tbu ftdlow- 
ing examples, however, the lection is uncertain, 
op ncootuii or the muhHatod statvortliii tests: 
wi pi s*th p (// 1/. 2J7, 3), •)» who retirca, he 
whodoraiiRea/ Btidwip {Hal &&, 4), * lie who 
urns/ Thpre is also an example in which 
the « h not nlmngwl, -cr p {H ,. an d 

thi* ease ocean especially fn common Sabtean 
(flaJ. 242, 2; 843, 3| m] Sffl). For the simple 
o there is one example which is aneertain i 
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C y r a^ta {Hal. 188, 5) ; but it seems fco exist 
under tlie form of 3 in pa joined to the Perfect 
(0s. x. 3 j xnr. 3, 10 ; xxvir. 3) or to the Imper- 
fect (ibid. Jill. 10) j this word appears to Halcvy 
to represent the Arabic locution ty \£ I* ( UJ ) 
Thus the phrase vrran hen pa tTteai (0*. xin. 3), 
compared with the variant moan hmr Scm (ibid. 
XII, 5), may be translated 'in the demand which 
he demanded of him.' This meaning suits also 
the other passages. The o may also be doubled 
to express the vague idea ' whatever may be, 
whoever,' e.g. ctop era jo (Hal. 149, 10) 'of any 
damage whatever.' This curious word suggests 
the striking manner of the Hebrew npwa or m*n 
used as a substantive in the sense of 'something;' 
the medial i appears to be the copula ' and ;' and 
the whole compound properly means ' what and 
what.' 

Some of these pronouns are also used as re- 
latives. First, i is prefixed to verbs : — rmrn 
(Prcetorius in u. 2) ' he who would break it,' mrcan 
(Os. xxvu. 2-3) 'in, whom he has confidence/ 
Li hen of t sometimes p also occurs, e.g. vwon p 
' that which he asked from him.* When i ia 
placed before substantive or proper nouns, it al- 
ways means ' of, from,' and must never be taken 
in the sense of the Arabic _ji ' endowed with/ as 
Osiander fancied. The i serves exclusively to 
express the periphrasis of the genitive where the 
object is to be pointed out with greater emphasis: 
p-m too "pa (Fr. xlv. 3) ' King of Saba and of 
Raidan,' jreri -vm (Hal. 465, 3) 'A'ttar of 
yahraq,' pcu Vrwi ^sm row p ti? [Hal. 233, 10- 
11) * A'bd son of Ammikarib from Khadlan of 
(belonging to) the people of Gaban.' It serves 
also to form adjectives : ym si csapi infn? (Hal. 
442, 3) ' A'ttar, Egyptian, and A'thtar, Oriental; 
for the feminine rn is used, e.g. otto m (Os, xv. 
1) ' The Marthadatess,' ni e>*» jnrrt zras (ibid. 
xxii. 1, 2) 'Halkmthe Beni-A'bdess (i.e. she 
who belongs to the Beni A'bd) of Raotan.' The 
^ is sometimes supplanted by vt, which is evident- 
ly an alteration of the demonstrative tt : for in- 
stance, frm rpo 1 !* (Os. TO, 5) = prn eta ' Al- 
maqqahu of Hirran.' The demonstrative Vt is 
also used as a relative, and is then treated as 
a singular, 'he who:' tot fc (Hal. 340, 12) 
' he who causes to fructify,' icvr h» {ibid. 6) *he 
who accelerates (?),' vA to (ibid. 344, 26) ' he who 
has.' This remarkable fact occurs in vulgar 
Arabic and in Tigreh, which proves once more 
that the popular dialects sometimes retain an* 



cient elements consigned to oblivion in the 
literary language. 

As to the origin of Vh, which its biliteral form 
ranges by the side of vt r, it is doubtless not apro- 
perly so called pronominal root, because in that 
case they both ought to be decomposed into two 
separately used monosyllables, which never takes 
place with them. No alternative remains bat 
to consider them as derived from verbal roots 
forming a kind of infinitive. In fact the verb 
ntt * to be' exists in Aramtean, and with a slight 
change in Hebrew rm ; Hale* vy thinks that the 
original type of b* is the Ethiopia -fin, Tigreh 
•>» Amh. to * to be, to exist,' whence apparently 
the Hebrew particles efcri ' in this direction* 
(properly 'existing,' understood 'place') and 
rw^n (=mVn) 'in this direction' are derived. 
Each of these two synonymous verbs has fur- 
nished a remote demonstrative, which has, in 
its turn, become transformed into a definite 
article : win = n in Hebrew and -fin = Jf [ n 
Arabic; the n is known still to maintain itself 
in the pronunciation of the Bedavis of the 
Najd. 

Let ns pass to the personal pronouns. Here 
our texts are the best refutation of the precon- 
ceived idea, broached by numerous psycholo* 
gists, according to which the Semites in general 
are an entirely personal and subjective race. A 
supposition like this has no other basis except 
the justifiable extension of the Arab national 
character to the entire Semitic race. It is un- 
deniable that the eight hundred inscriptions as 
yet known are all conceived in the third person, 
and present no trace either of the first or 
second person, except in certain cases where the 
use of the first person is indispensable. The 
same use occurs again in the Hebrew writing 
and in the Phoenician texts, where the pronoun 
of the first person is not only rare, but purposely 
avoided by circumlocution ; thus we read : *nrt 
(= l-qcrt) for *> (His. 1, 2), -pew (= ?ra?) for -pi 
(Sid. 3), Ac. 

Moreover, the personal pronouns of the Semi- 
tic languages present a phenomenon worthy of 
the attention of physiologists just as much as of 
linguists, and which puts the original objectivity 
of the Semitic race in the beat light : — Whilst 
the Aryan idiomB possess a radical ak («*»), az 
(em), ad (am) for the first, and a fw (tu) for the 
second person, the Semitic languages possess 
nothing of the kind, so that they are obliged to 
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have recourse to comhinatiana of dtrmonstrativo 
foots, the personal signiticatien whereof is rather 
accidental than natural. Tins becomes clear 
from the analysts of •», «*, 15 1, the organic form 
Of all of which is tnrmm, meaning literally ' it 
5fwi (tri) it\ jt^m, 7^ is composed ofrrr>rn , w 
qui (*tt) id* Let ub odd that the comploto 
form of those pronomiy is pj {-=«), pa. Tho 
final i is radical., as fa proved by the plural 
\tmn, tens*, ps* common to all the Semitic lan- 
guages, and whore, the j has maintained itself 
under tho form of n. For the second piston 
the originality uf tho 2 becomes also evident by 
comparing the poHseasivc suffix -j * /A u#,' although 
lino original -pi* exists only in Kgyptian ; E3 ot 
(Huh 450, 8) *pasuit mmdfiH, i)h«hi' t=3 sfe 
(*£. 437,&)>wm'J «0Mbm' (<Muf.2fai.250, 3, 4; 
&. 47ft, 1 7) } 1 would here mention tho Persian 
U*£ ' ttlufuU,' which HalcVy dees not notice, but 
which is at least in the writing, if not in tho 
moaning, nearly tho name with ca and may liaro 
Something to do with it. From tho above 
analysis ho concludes that's* is composed of 
nrawi ' ij >jul [<:>!) fcfont is, and jo* from y^-jivi 
' » qm («f) id, Slew*/ lastly ma* from vrmm 
' U qu!(c«t) idem qui + j.L' 

In consequence i*if the too Impersonal locuf inns 
of tho inscriptions, it is imponriblu to ascertain 
wheil tor the Hebrew form of the first person ■»*, «a» 
(p*)wMinusoaiiiuujjrtbuSalMcanj! + TJii • |,i- ; , rd 
imprubeblo, bticauMe these forma are also unusual 
in the cognate languages. A« for us tho second 
person is concern**!, it could not he different 
from the form rw, t\n* common in tho Semitic 
family, Tfcfl isolated pronoun of the third per- 
eon i* identical with the demonstrative m (hsi), 
but it is not known whether tho feminine wafl 
m (tm), as in the sister languages, or whether 
it resemble' 1 r!n- il-'iuoustrntive form nvi peculiar 
to the Sobsain, The maseii lino plural on occurs 
in several passages (JSTol. 4-10, 2; ib. 3-M, 13; 
346, 4), und the analogy of thu other Scmilio 
languages presupposes the certain esdsteaco of 
tlie compound p (= F u? 4 ) for the feminine. 

No possessive suffixes except those of tho th ird 
person are to be met with : tt for the singular 
masculine, and c for the same in the Ifimean dia- 
lect; the i often disappears in writingt tin (Or, 
L I), icw (Hal. m t I), pn (flat, 187, 2) *bifl 
son, exactly like the Persian J* in J&j^fe 
tctb (0*, xnx* 7) 'his eye' the second i is re. 



dnndant. No example of the feminine exists, 
as inPersku, and perhaps acta overdid, ulthqngh 
Ealc'vy say* it must certainly Imvu been rr, rr« 
Instead of the simple w, somBtimes c, en, j, p 
occur: rtcra = rtcm {(k. u h) 'in hi ro- 
qnest-,' parr ran cnopi *&w n& {Hat, 47% 10) 
'may Iuh country (Ift. earth), his people, and 
bis town perish {Hi, die).' This infcerestiog 
form, which it is impossible to take for a pltual 
luffix, mnst be considered as composed of x* 
prolonged by means of the particles a and > 
respectively serving as tho Indefinite and the 
definite article. Tito same occurs here and there 
in Hebrew, where is*, urcg occur for w and for 
no. This in confirmed also in Phumtuian ; for 
which nee SchJottmann in Z, d. D, M. O, 1870 

p. m, do. 

Lfot of the Pronouns fe&m Salman tmt*. 
Dtmowtrative Prenoutif, 
Singular. PlttraL 

t ». nf/. this, *w, n^ ntm theso. 

fi this, fm. 

Kt, tm tout, p thoso, 

P tll «fc. d, ncn those. 

3 tllllt. 

Interrogative Frenaun*. 
p, ji who ? noj ( = ) what ? 

Tifhttivo i'rwwuax, 

% rl ho who, of, from, nn/. she who, of; Irom- 

ti he of, ho from. 
Si ha who, 

LolaUd Fmaml Frmcmns. 
vn ho. en they. 

Btijfijud Fcrsomtl I'rmQun*. 



:, = >his. 



be 



tlieir. 



Dual r *ort. 
iVumeratt, .If^a^Mre*, an J nhronofogy, 
Tho Snbcean like the Arabia niuncruht have 
a double form, thu ono being the simple radical 
word, and tho otin | > ting, as in certain 
Arabio numbers, tho addition of a n in tho 
mascuhne, whilat reserving tho simplu form for 
the feminine : — 

1 tw (Hal. 446, 3,J nm (Hal. 508, 2,) 

rvK(HaL667,l'3.) 
rrw(N.H. i,) 
9 <tfi(Hai.8*3,4sWr.&)<ftii (Hat. 509, 6.) 
■ftn (Hal. 667, 8.) 
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3 ?v*e (llftl. Ml.) 
nffS (Hid. 3, 4.) 



ttXti 

rtxt (Fr. Li. rin Fr, 
LIT.) 

4 rm* (Hal. 412, 2.) srw (Hai 148, 10.) 
psrw (Ok. xxxi. 1, 2.) psx. 

5 (^-r..) (Hal, 152, £.7. 

84.) 

0* nfrc(HaU$2,l.) ;.: (Unl, lt>L' f I f 

256 t S ) 
(to (H. G.) 

7 (p?j=) r^ (Hal 199, 1.) 

8 c*** (Hal 51, 19.) P pA (Os, i. &) 

9 ami (Hal. 648, 84) (pen) 

10 m=r (Hal. 125, 14-16.) lev (Hi.?. I r r2, 5.) 
17 teste (Hal 100. L) 

20 *cti 

- nrn. T (Os. xxu, 1-2.) 
30 *rt (Hal, 486, S.) 
40 m (Hal, 43, 10 j H. G.) 

■nrrw (Hal. 109, 1 ) 
50 (odfc) 

GO 7re(Hn1.:i52,S.) 
TO ra> (Hal. 8, 4.) 
90 ot Ml 661,2.) 

bcrfi (Hid. 384, ft) 
Twnfi (Hal. 466.) 
90 (to.) 
100 r« (Hal. m, 4 j 466.) 

cv^llul, ;i, 4) 
1000 f^CHid. 535,1.) 
erf* (Hal. 4ft, 3, 4.) 
p* (Hal. 52o, 2.) 
Tho variety presented by tho numerals in tho 
fly from f hr .nl.i i n.: i >l 
t In- tijnruuatioas b BSOd :. In the Mi mean dialect 
thy s oCra is elided, and the word become* tP, 
it appears, with the reduplication of the n ab- 
solutely, as in ilia Hebrew 0£e for trr:^. The 
pronuneiatinn ran far rnx seems to be ft pfMmliar- 
it j of tho Hndromaut dialect. The fluctuation 
vu nm* and few is observable in ordinary 
Sobumi!, and tho s&mn occurs al*o in nto, 
fffftt rrtfi (rfcn) ; lastly fro is contracted to ft in 
the inscription of Htfin-G'hurnb, which ia prob- 
ably one of tho least ancient texts. 

There are but few examples of dm-fred nu- 
merals ; tho radical cumbers servo aJ«o as or- 
dinals, #.#. trMft en, ' on the eighth day.' In 
compound numbers an "i is added to the ami 
numeral, thus : — anno asra *wsi revftn {ItaL 3 f 
4), 'of (the your) 57$;' 



crtrii cticj rci -rr»oi f ' of the year 040' {Man- 
linger^ copy, 11. Qt) 

Of maltipHcatlves HoleVy found only Tfc, 
which appears to hint to mean 'two pairs 1 
in Tcra vn (Hal. 375, 2), ' two pairs of planks ?' 
written defectively for *r*^, which ia suggested 
by the Hebrew =*fc. Among thu fractions 
riVto (Hah 200, 2), 'one-third/ occurs in coa- 

fortuity witfi the Arabic c*lj, The pbrasc t -rtfi 
■ws (Ha J. 6*17, 2) appears to mean ' two portions 
often,* because the word t, strictly * baud/ im- 
plies aliju ' port, portion, 1 and this locution proves 
to a certainty that the Saharaus nsad tho deci- 
mal system in their measurea of length, which 
will be mentinnftd further on. 

Like all civilized nation* of antiquity, tho 
Sabwans made use of numeral ngures, bur their 
system of notation differs from that of the other 
r?tiaiuo nations. The figures are always placed 
Whveeu two ladder-like strokes larger thou tho 
other on&moters, to avoid confusion. As in some 
inscriptiona the numbers are not only gixen in 
figures, hut, for gmter seeurity, also in letters, 
they can be idouti£vd with tokniblo f'adlity. 
Up to 4 the numbers are reprBaooted only by 
perpendicular strokes, Mb the Boman noutinn, 
and tho large numbers are, as far as possible, 
tvprtvwrntcd by tho initial* of the words used to 
•into them in the written languo^:.* 

Tho inscriptions furnish the following 
clous but hiHufnniont information eo«ec; 
tho measures and money current among thu 
Sftbasans : — Aioong them, as among other Semi- 
tic nations, thu cubit appears to have been tho 
unit or messnremant : tiw (pL «jh) Hebrew 
rrp* { iiL rra*. Tbus vkj* "«« r& (Hal. 1W, I;, 
17 cubits; rm ttw ss (i"^.) 47 nnbim; rwAo 
(Ail. 256, 2), 6 cubits: uat fMc (ffu/. 800, 2), 
ons-third of a cubit; na* rrf» (Hal. 413, 1 ; 
417. 2), 5 ouhtts. Among the divisions of thu 
cubit the finger ia twice mentioned in tho texts : 
eras* m» (£/«/. W7, 1-2), onu finger; ?»*Tsn 
(ib. dol, 2), eight fingers. Then comes the sfc 
which was n meaoure of capacity omniuj the Jews. 
This foot results from thu following passaga : — 
C7 nr» ran phal (ffaf. 2U, 2), half a cubit 
ami five^o6. The foot appears to haw bean 
designated by the word tro (sfc»*- »"'. pi 
cb»), from, kse* g reoessit C w *c ti p (/? 
^ixty foet (?). A sub-dlrision of the foot occurs 
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in the word tis (pi. int. -azx), apparently re- 
presenting the Arabic j*&, rsa, ' nail/ in order 
to indicate the inch. The passage in -which this 
measnre occurs is mac** Tirnw ane (Hal. 199, 1), 
47 inches. 

Among the weights used by the Sabteans only 
One can be recognized with any probability; 
it is n in a-n cmpo ronno sto (Hal. 148, 7). 
It is possible that some current coin was de- 
signated by yte int. pi. [o]rx»«i thus crtcs ron 
{Hal. 152, 8-9), 'five sela.' The word ^ 
means ' rock, stone, ' and designates in the Rab- 
binical writings the weight of half a drachm or 
zusa, wm. Other names, apparently designating 
weights and measures, are of a still more ques- 
tionable character. These are : — 

1st. The Vw, occurring in the phrase c'm nrwa 
(Hal. 598, 2), ' for one azlm ;' 

2nd. The (d)tcti, which occurs in Hal. 148, 
8-9, ib. 154, 18, and ib. 151, 10; and lastly, 

3rd. The "ton* mentioned twice in the same 
inscription: tr^rn con (Hal. 152, 6, 7), 'five 
haialaym,' and crbwn to? (ib. 152, 5), ' ten haia- 
lay«n.* 

The words apparently indicating weights and 
measures are these ; — 

1. 7Tz# cubit. 7. rfca (int. pi. ratea.) 

2. [d]msm finger. 8. [d]Vw, 

3. [d]ip ga&. 9. [o]"en. 

4. tyro(int.pl,cmo)foot? 10. [n]Vrr- 

5. tm (int. pi. ma=«) nail, 11. Ih (£T«Z. 50, Jr. 9)? 

inch? 

6. r. 12. ma (Os. i. 8). 
The Sabraan year began, it seems, towards the 

autumnal equinox, because the word mn, which 
designates the year, means strictly the autumn, 
i.e. the rainy season, in opposition to the other 
half of the year, called jnfn, from the root my — 
mji, ' to germinate, to produce plants,' during 
which the earth is covered with vegetation. The 
months are lunar, as may be concluded from the 
name fn\ ' month,* properly ! moon ;' accordingly 
they must have been in the same position as the 
Muhammadans still are in our times, whose 
months rotate through every season, and do not 
serve to ascertain it. The names of the ten 
months discovered in the texts are as follows : — 

ijfrpirfl] (Hal. 3,4). 

p*>"[i rrri] (H. 0. end), Munzingcr's copy jm-rr. 

owruC'iirn] (H. 51, 19, 20). 

^[ifm] («&. 51, 10,11). 

Mhfrl*] (ib. 48, 11, 13). 



«CtfN] (B. 188,7). 

ma txs [rrn] (ib. 5). 

twte[=irrn] (ib, 152, 15). 

nrfr^ fill] (ib. 16), 

jnoip d-otoi (ib. 149, 14), 

On the assumption • that the names of the 
months actually corresponded with the seasons 
they etymologieally designate, HaleVy supposes 
that the month rnn must, according to its name, 
have fallen in autumn, and that tstt, designating 
greenness, began after the cessation of the rains, 
when everything becomes green. The expres- 
sion nrraip larai means, no doubt, 'harvest,' ttno 
being derived from ira = tstt Aram wan, ' to har- 
vest ;' and the first harvest is in the Wadi-Saba 
collected in March ; from the form of this word 
the conclusion may be drawn that there was 
also another month bearing nearly the form 
nmh tntJTCfl, ' month of the second harvest,' 
the latter taking place about three months after- 
wards. The name traa nei means probably * rais- 
ing of buildings.' The months vn*n and Iu 'ju T 
appear to be of mythological origin ; fovn means 
' of the fathers,' and suggests the month an of 
the Hebrews ; it was perhaps sacred to the 
deceased. The other name fvfti seems to be 
composed of W, ' force,' and of ft?, the abbrevia- 
tion of the divine name inns, the Astarte of the 
northern Semites. This is not extraordinary 
among a people like the Sabceans, who named 
certain days after celebrated personages, perhaps 
revered as demigods. For example : — 

nrovr m cr (Hal. 50, 1, 2), " The day of Ha' 
Harmatm ?" 

rp en (Ab. i. 5), " On the day Naof." 

pa rho aTWan d»i en Vrofr wn (Hal 485, 5), 
* On the day Yta'el Riyam and his son Tobba'- 
karib, kings of Ma 'in.' 

jro -pa -re? rrw dhi rrr Sct^i cdhtd era (Hal. 504 
3, 4), ' On the day of their masters Waqhael the 
saviour, and his son Eliafa the just, kings of 
Ma'in.' 

Vm farffl w (Hal. 145, 6, 7 j 146, 6, 7 ; 148, 
12, 23), ' On the day of Ydhmannalik and of 
WatraeL* * 

•tftai -pcrKfr era (Hal 153, 8, 9), ' On the 
day of Ydhmannalik and of Watracl.' 

vsisai •parav era (Hal. 153, 8, 9), ' On the day 
of Ydhmannalik and by A'ttar.' 

town st3k ora (Hal. 209, 2), ' On the day of 
Abyada' and of Yta'el.* 

Djro r&a w> tonp ban jns htarr rrora (Hal 522, 
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2), ' On the day of Yta'cl the just, and of his 
son the saviour, kings of Ma' in.' 

The Sabamn tests are never elated according 
to the year of a king. There are two different 
ways of fixing dates. The first and more 
recent relates to a previous time which had, 
in consequence of some memorable event, be- 
come the commencement of a new era. Hither- 
to only two inscriptions bearing traces of an 
era are known ; namely, the third inscription of 
Halevy's collection, occurring also in Fr 
under the same number, and the inscription 
of Hisn G'hurab. The first bears the phrase 
tti crwo corn traDi—refin, ' 573 Hayw.' The 
opinion of Fresnel that the word rn means ' may 
von live,' and was merely added that the phrase 
should not terminate with the word crwo ' hun- 
dred,' which resembles the word no * to die,' is 
too fantastic to be tenable; the only thing 
certain is that m, written also cm, is a very fre- 
quent Sabaean name, and appears here to be 
that of the engraver. The beginning of this era 
may be approximatively fixed about 115 years 
before Christ. This date results from the in- 
scription of Hisn G'hurab, which is of the year 
•540 (cranrt crwo fen th-vi), and is the work of a 
prince escaped from the Ethiopians after their 
victory over the last Hemyarite king (see 
Z. d. D. M. 0. XXVI. p. 436, the translation by 
Levy of this inscription). As, however, this 
last^mentioned event, according to the best 
chronologies, took place A.D. 525, it is clear 
that the era in question ennnot be of later 
origin than 113 years before Christ. At that 
time the Sabasan empire was still in its power. 
A century afterwards the rumour of the great 
riches accumulated by the Sabasans had spread 
i as far as Rome, and made such an impression as 
to tempt the cupidity of Angus i 

The Saba?ans, like the Assyrio-Babylonians, in- 
stead of fixing dates by an era of long duration, 
gener&By preferred to determine them by the 
use of eponyms ; the years were accordingly 
named after certain celebrated personages, pro- 
bably kings and governors. It may be seen 
that in order to designate years the Sabamns 
the same system as for indicating remark- 
able days. Onr historical knowledge is so im- 
perfect that these kinds of dates are closed 
letters to us ; but it is possible that when the 
great ruins in Yemen are excavated, eponymic 
'ablets, like those of the Assyrians, may be dis- 



covered. For the present this way of dating 
may be elucidated by quoting the following ten 
passages from the texts : — 

1. CTErn p i-cnco p nrar tym (Os. i. 9-11), 'In 
the year of A'nimikarib, son of Samhikarib, son 
of Hatfarm .' 

2. dhsg p anrasn p romao rpfu (Os. x. 4, 5), 'In 
the year of Samhikarib, son of Tobba'kerib, MB 
of Fadhm .' 

3. ftn -03 -jtantr p "arm rym (0$. XHi. 12, 18), 
' In the year of Waddadel, son of Yaqahmalik 
Kebir Khalil (or the great, the well-beloved).* 

4. rain p raran p i-anco rpfa (Os. xiv. 5, 6), 
' In the year of Samhikarib, son of Tobba'kerib, 
son of Hadhmat.' 

3. Mao -pa nrp warn p ... (Os. xxxn. 3) ' ... son 
of Wahbol Yahat, king of Saba.' 

f>. t3hw p V=u rpfa (Os. XXVI. 9-10), 'In the 
year of NabthaeL son of A'mamir." 

7. nrrSs p rows p aro...*rrn (Hal. 48, 12, 13) 
'Of the year of...Karib, son of Nishaknrayb, 
son of Fadhm .' 

8. nmri p -rtta rpfrn (Hal 51, 10, 11), ■ Of the 
year of Ba'ttar, son of Hadhmat.' 

9. "rtn to p ms©3 rpfn (Hal. 51, 19, 20), 'Of 
the year of Nishakarib, son of Kabir Khalil.' 

10. ^tttod p mcr« p ^rra rpfb (Ah. I. 5-7), 
'In the year of Samhia'li, son of Elasharh, son 
of Samhia'li,' 

These dates are real eponyms, which do not 
necessarily refer to the reigning king; as is 
clearly proved from the inscription of Abyan, 
which was engraved daring the reign of mo san 
ko, Tobba' Shorahbil, and is nevertheless dated 
from the year of Samhia'li II. 
Part ides. 

By particles are meant the words serving to 
determine the mutual relation of the members 
of a phrase, and also that of whole phrases. 
Some particles are nouns which have lost their 
original signification, by a process analogous 
to that which produced the names of the 
numerals ; but others show the original nouns 
in a more or less mutilated form, suggesting 
the formation of the pronouns. The disbelief 
of Haldvy in the existence of pronominal 
n the Semitic languages has already been 
mentioned, and he is still le^ i to admit 

an independent original for the monoliteral pre- 
positions, e.g. *>, '3, '2, and the copulative i, as 
has already been explained in the chapter on 
pronouns. 
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The SabcEnn particlua are either prefixes or 
isolated words j the first category comprise* the 
particles a, i, s, *, o(a), uinoeg which 3, % a(a) 
accept the possessive uuffixeu. 
ta (A T . IT. Tin, O*. 1. 7, &c,)- wri (Fr, lvi. 2 dc). 
nj (/M. 4a 8) ? *ri (/faJ. fil, 14). 

m(fo *ra, U-lii), rva (Hal 681, 

- (//««. 466) ? «tt(Gt. xni II), 

pi ( Hat . 683, 8). pa ( // r f . 1 12, S}„ 

Ah to the use of these particles : The 
preposition a, joined either to nouns or to 
posaeastro pronouns, has the sumo meanings 
as in the other Semitic language*, e.g. — 

1h^. in* at, en, indicating the time, place, 
or tlie c-tato ul" a thing or of IliB action, -'v. j^a, 
irp jtoi (Hal dm. 8)1 'hi (be wall of the town 
ofQnruu;' ^mn pu"j"" cn (flfl| 1'", G-7) 'on. 
the day of YdhinarmuJik an J of Wulrael;" oxa 
Kr, i.yi. ll) l in peace;" Drntea [Grvft, l t S) * in, 
ngreement" 

^.designating I he persouor thing 
hj the aid whereof tlie net is done. In this 
souse 3 is often need at the end of uwriprirms 
in orHfr to invoke important personage*, nyta- 
hlv divinities, e.g. rpsornn crro (//n/. 144, H-9), 
*bj the grace of World ra find Ydu'wrnha.' 
Instead of the simple 3 analogous passage.* fdiaw 
era (soma copies hare , ra), a word signifying 
* grace-, aid, assistance. 1 

ZrtL Afffft, tittording jto, f.tj. jeen i&a (Hal, 
149, 15-10), 'according to the order of llulfan.' 

\ih. Against: ions rx-an (Q*. x\jj. 1*2), 
1 (every foo) who shall commit an act of hostil- 
ity- against them, 11 analogous to the Infcnr JTobrcw 
loontion aVsi m *a nco, ' ho net the dog against 
him," 

As a conjunction 3 is Joined either to the 
Infinitive or to the Imperfect of a verb; in the 
first case it appears! to mean ,y. re rta 

("wlftJ. * when he elevated the elevation to A'ttur,' 
or, 'makmg an offering to A'ttar." The s 
to the Impnrfeet servos U> form a kind of uub- 
ju active; there is only one example of it known 
axra (JEfiA 259, 7). ' that he he lined/ 

The "i serving as a relative protiotm when 
joined to Tcrhs («co Fronctms) nets as a 
preposition before noons and is translated 
by of, ejr. perl (On, 1. 3-4, Ac.), 'Almon 
Harmo/crtf rfcrfw h tflfaj. 47£, 0), 'all the 
deities of the sea," rrh wo *r>o(Fi*. xx, 1), 'king 
or Saba and of Itaidon/ The use of ^ as a 
conjunction, meaning 10 thai, is still my re re- 



markable : Yarn? -ftnn*> Tantrra jnrpi (<>. I. 7), * m 
that their house (village) was destroyed, mid 
their property conquered." 

Will) refereneo to the purtiele -j the new texts 
offer interesting information, though they are 
somewhat c-bscuro on account of their I 
mentarr state. 

lit. There is no instance of the 2 serving tu 
a particle of comparison before proper or appetl- 
nonns ; in all the parages where a Himilmr 
case occurs, the idea of comparison J01 
mil 1 hf text. Comparison appears to have been 
indicated inSuhaean by 09,01 ioptC; this, 

bom vfr. Eg not confirmed by the texts. 

2nd. Joined to a verb the particle 2 render* 
I ea of wA*», after. The inscription of U 
el -Ha jar presents tliu neoesS&Tf ejumiples : xtifu 
nraoj \l. 7), l when he returned nrar hia wall* 
fhouflc)'' -rrcn -p trra (i'i. I. % 'aft^r they 
had conquered the king of Himyar/ 

3rc?. The 2 designates likewise the motive of 
on action, and answers to the Hebrew ri, * for, 
beoaOM ;" this meaning appears to be inherent 
in "fljro, whieh is the first in thu following dim- 
cult expression ,- iron £th p vtua tn >.^i. u (jV. 
£f. /. 8), which Halrfvy proposeu to truurdute as 
— ' For those of the Coantrj of Habaalmi 
4uianii) had toitos lu>ld of him at 
Lvoflian,' or, literally, * For th«y hnd tulr^n 
hold of him, when they made invasion, those of 
thu earth of Halms hat." 

4th, In . ty with the Hebrew -, 

fiftbmao 3 is used to de^iguate the purpose or 
an action, and hun the meaning of in ttrttr., 
Tin; following example, a* has been olworvedby 
Ofliaminr, is vtsty doohdvo - — r j .-i . -ii -uc =h •sen 
(Ok. xvk o). ' Tn onb-r li u.y caut-e men' 

i ho inhabiUuiU uf their huusu to prosptrr.' 

&th. But Lhe l«jft uud most surprising us*' 
of the particle 2 in Sabuxin !m that it iutlimu^ lite 
accnHativc and even the dative* The examplnt 
lire too abundant to allow of «hiub(& about the oo> 
curacy of 1 lule vy't copies. The following tu 
elearest p o m i g ea ?— t^xn ^vro tihfQ (Wo' 
1 h ' They hare dedicated to Altar or Qabud"'/ 
»! the usual formula : -mr© »^» (*&*)■ I 'ike- 
wise nnferj mwr vto p (lint. tJiJl, 2), and Trrrc ai 
^fe ka nc {Wit 192, B), in contnu-t with I he 
usual locution -rft? ro rta (Hat. 420, S)< The 
dative ib indicated in phnieeft soeh as itxn frnr 
crV {Eat* 53-1, ii), k Ho ha* renovated to the 
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honour of A'ttar,' and rroja rnro (485, 1), 'he 
has renovated to the honour of Nakralu' Exam- 
pies conld easily be multiplied to show this 
peculiarity, but the preceding' ones are all taken 
from the Minfoan dialect. 

The use of the particle ? is less varied, bat 
more frequent than the others. It occurs — 

1st. As sign of the dative : snerr «sa5 (Os. v. 
4), ' to the Beni Tahafra' ,' vr> (Fr. lvl), ' to 
him;' vKtwb (Os. xx. 8), 'to his vassals (lit, 
men);' n^d^ (Fr. liv.), 'to the honour of Al- 
maqqalm.' 

2nd, To indicate the purpose, the motive : 
pro pa ish (Ft: liv.), ' for the welfare of the 
house of Silhin;' pra mrn (Os. xvm. 7), 'on 
account of, in consideration of this tablet.' 

A3 in the majority of Semitic languages, the 
■> is joined to the verb and makes a precafcive 
expressing a wish : e.g. rsrvh (Os. rx. 5), ' may 
he bless them,' strictly ' in order to bless them ;' 
arm iro npraVs urn 7i (t&, vi. 6-8), ' may Almaq- 
qahu continue to gratify Anraarm,' 

When the V of tendency precedes the complet- 
ed verb the latter takes the j of prolongation : 
^cp * (Os. xxvn. 9), pir Vi (lb. xx. 6), rvrrt (H. 
147,6); in the plural: pmrert (Os. xxxv- 4). 
Sometimes, however, also the simple Imperfect 
occurs: p Vi {Hal. 259, 1), arr Vi (t&. L. 3), tot * 
(Os. iv. 11-1'2), mn* Vi (*&■ l. 10-11). In all 
these examples the precative sense is less strong, 
and we perhaps even have here a simple affir- 

mation corresponding to the Arabic <J. TJnfor- 
tuuately the passages from which these exam- 
ples are taken do not happen to be clear enough 
to allow of discovering the precise shade of 

meaning in this particle. 

o 
The particle o, abridged from p rr^/*, occurs 

in several passages : nan Toa...io«rrp (Ft: xvn.) 
' Yta'mir..,of the (cultivated) plain of Saba,' 
n» ais {Hah 681, 5), ' it (the illness) retired 
from her, abandoned her;' pa pmc Vi {Sal, 
412, 3) and with transition to a: Wn mai (Os, 
xm. 11) ' and above that;' likewise in the 
preposition nra, equivalent to the Hebrew org. 

There is yet an interesting peculiarity to be 
noticed concerning the Vi particles. These 
particles seem, according to tho analogy of the 
relative i, to possess the faculty of combining 
with j without changing their signification. 
Thus it may be seen that re p {Hal. 221, 2) 
supersedes the usual formula rsa (Hal. 226, 2, 



&c.) ; wrran p (Fr. xi. 3), opposite to vrona 
{Os. vm. 4), rpfn wri p (Crutt. San. i. 17), 'in 
summer and in winter;' pvra p (Fr. liil 2), 
which appears to mean 'in the sanctuary.' The 
last two examples, however, may be explained 
diti'erently ; in this p the preposition p, ' be- 
tween,' with the scriptio defectum may be con- 
cealed* At all events the obscurity of the 
passages quoted allows of no positive as- 
sft-tioii. The passages wherein the compound 
-p appears to supersede the simple ? are 
more obscure ; a few of them are here sub- 
mitted to the attention of Semitists : -nro p 
(Fr. XL 3) ; <nva p (ib, L. 4) ; fawn p (Os. xvm. 
I) ; it would naturally be more simple if this ft 
were to be the prefix of the first person plural. 

Among the isolated prepositions the following 
occur in the inscriptions : — 

1st «to upon, to; this is identical with the 
Arabic ^1*, and occurs in the folio wing : tffxv 
TaaVn •*? {Hal. 49, 12), 'who carried help to 
(=^]*^Jb|) Halikamir.' Also jrm ■ Va *n (HI 
152, td, 1 I), • upon all men.' 

2nd. p, p from, of: e.g. c'ftp era p (IT. 140, 
10), 'of any malediction whatever;' p-irra (16. 
1 ."1 1! . 8), jcrvra p (10. 152, 8), 'from this sanc- 
tuary (?).' The form p is more frequent : toto 
pro p (Os. xxvi. 9), ' he has preserved him from 
blows;' isroi pn tt p varm Vi (Os. xvii, 8-10), 
1 that ho may conceal them from sickness, from 
malediction, and from witchcraft.' 

3rd. is until, towards : e.g. m -9 w (Fr. 
i,vt. 2), 'and they came till Maryaba;' cton p 
P7C3 ts (27a I. 535, 1), 'from the foundations till 
the roof (?).' This preposition is also spelt •■», e.g. 
trrra t? psna m» r*d-> rnai (JM. 682, 5, 6), 'and 
because she has gone out towards impure places _' 
This iB Halevy's rendering of the phrase trans- 
lated as follows in the Z. d. B. M. G. : 'and be- 
cause she kept herself pure in impure places' (nud 
well sie sich rein hielt in unreinen Orten). In 
Os. xi. 7, 8 the word ns seems to mean, ' in that 
which concerns.' In the dialect of Hadramaut 
the locution -wp appears to correspond to trp tp) 
(N. H. 1. 2). The inscription of Obne shows 

also nipo 1* (1- '■>)- 

4th. Between, among, amidst ; e.g. firtno p 
(H. 535, 1), 'between their (two?) towers;' 
pjjnn n (Os. xiv. 4), ' amidst his sheep.' 

5th. ns appears to mean in con-sidcratwu. in 
exchange : vxvsra ns (Os. 1. 7) ' in consideration 
of their gift.' 
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Tin,- f >1 lowing are tho compound prepositions, 
as for us Halevv hoy hitherto bun enabled to 
establish tlniu : — 

it/, oa ^- Hub, e*> /mm, iy ; e.,7. rptftt tsa 
■nT (0*. it. 6-7), ' by AUmiqqahu of Hornm/ 
and with the suffix rrcsa ptrc *>c2i (0*. Xii. 
7i, »'►), 'in the asking which he will ask of 

I, -to = Hub. -rr:, /or, rslaling ft>, (vwu^m- 
tTi^r : cane p rna nmn ran "era {Os. mi. 4, 5), ' for, 
on acconnL of. tho misfortunes {lit. happenings) 

h happanad in tho family of (ho JJoni 
Qurayn™.' 

'. fffn means prob' (9, c.7- ftfn tfiftj 

y*o (0#.uutv.3,«t), 'near tothelownof Mftryfllmi* 
crrm 1^ (Q*. Tin. 10), 'near Manbote.' 

4Jh* two — Arabic ^-sr^ Hob. rone^ wn*.fer, 
r 4 ; of tliis only one example is known to 
v : (iJcrarcn. mm {Sal. 02, 10) t 'under 
their masters.* 

Zlh. in, according h, in wnfimnU'j (?), occur* 
in tho passage rti= htt Tea {Sal. 49, IB), 1hs 
sense of which in obscure. 

Ad verba are rare in tho tract* * some arc here 
appended : — 

Srn occurs in tho locution b& nsi (0*. xm. 1 1). 
yH were, mvr&fvcr (?)* 

cVo in fAa nt'ffht: dftaiwmftir ( 
'and for what she has sinned in the night,' 

-n = jIt. j±* f taithoutg f.y, ttct: ifl mma {Hal. 
<583, G-7), ' places without purity (impure 
places)." It tafcem a!«o tho prolix 2, e.g. t3i 
=Tk (0*. xvn. 12), 

ztt = ff expresses negation ■ ifsisr in to (JM 
682, 8 T 9), * that which aha known 1j.1t .' 

Tim conju nations of the Subaru language 
form a rich and varied category, displaying 
affinities with the northern Semitic idioms, 
especially the Arnmnwn gronp ? — 

i Tim fi just oh much conjunctive a* 

disjunctive: mfes S* {Hat. 144, &4), *A] and 
A%tar;' mnoi *a {Sal. th7 t \), ' OOnatrrwrtod 
and renovated ;' ryrfin ifci (0$, X, t\ 7), ■ bat 
ho (Almaqqahu) baa destroyed their author.' 
The 1 ia also placed in the beginning of a sen. 
tonco, fi.ff, -mb iOTt p fc (IfflZ. i!. h i[*, ] ), * will he 
judged (panished) ho who will commit 1uiv»h? ' or 
* wirily hi« will bn judged who,* &c. 

c rnarka thf* adjunction tfwJ, tf /^ ( = tin also) : 
ram i« -km 7T3 (O^. in, 5, 6), ' Uiut he may cause 
to prosper thu men and (also) the bhabii 
(strangcre) of their house ;* mfttCtti t» m& npaki 



(0*, xm, tf-7), *and Ahiinqquliu has also grati- 
iicd ^hammnr according to his dumand.' Tins 
is> no doubt, analogous to the Arabic conjonc- 
tion o- 

v* in', occurs in lb*} unintelligible phras* 
cwto "»t anri (Bat, lo'J. i!). It occurs often com- 
bined with c» thus, t,g. re *« cro (Cl#. xxxv. 
C) r * great or small ones :' p^ "wc mrrE p (O*. 
rr. 14«, 15), ' tho Bi;ni-Mnrtad«» or (iirifw who 
dboy (them).' 

*rt has almost the same meaning with *», or. 
Of thia only one example is known to 
liul-'vy: era Tar- p ti (2/j.J. as&j 2, 8)j '« 
who will derange them.' 

1H leAen (=j| , |j|) :^rrcr=^ {Eel 

4-5), 'when they made the ji'nrney(?) of 
Ttai 1 

;"' it, daring S^fU^ Cff, jfTjp i liLkjS ]TI 

{//n/. 140, K 1S) ( •during (tha month called) 
Bhnrnuhdadm-Qadimut (of the first harvest}.' 

ffurp on tkti day vili*^ whan : -fond? no pn cr 
p» nix (A/w/. !"1 ( ^6)i •on l be day when 
Ydbtnnrnmlik pUicod him at tho head of tho 
army of Awsan.' In ninny inscriptiona the 
word dv is several times ropt-idfil n.i ■■■ i 
ginning uT phrases exhibiting various oonstrno* 
lions which certainly r«nuirad mneh tuoo to be 
finished; henae it may In ' concluded that the 
word in qu cri ion luw also tliv Jsmse of <ash, 

■itffU, mbmiuvutlp {Corny. *.$. Sal I 
$20, Ac.) 

ar un aecannt af t h#m«i# t ton/ffrtnabli/ to. Tliis 
canjuniTtimt is derived from the verb »n, to turn 
round t its us© is extremely varied and not 
very iutelligibkv but tho following will portly 
elucidate it : — 

1 . in alono appears to have the meaning of 
in wafomity with ; rime crrn to rin n pm- So 
(Of. iv. lo, 17), ' th.it I. a (the god) may accord- 
ingly be fiuonrablo in ennfonnily with llu- 
bdicsj t io Sa'dilah {lit. by which was 

indioatod Sa'dilah).' 

- m rr or pri &9COUM ; nncw t axy i rri ai (0*. 
t. 4-5), 'bnnartKc li« has hrarrl thorn i a their re. 
qupstj* viiicm vr^a pn (Oi. rn, 2, Z) § t beoftnio 
he bus hcanl him Cn his request. 1 

8. 3 p the saiuo : nhxni vwero pn (Of, Jtvii. 
3; 4), • boottt be haahennl bim in his nbqneeU' 
This wnjujiolion appf^rs also to mean m eon- 
fonm'ty k in tho paasage jrrfen [n]i -o^a txo p 
{Sal 117, b emdmiij to what has 

preceded this decision (?).* 
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4, zrn Thin form occurs in the nmtfli 
passage igB *B (Hal. Zi% 6), wttiafe i- |> -rhnps 
to ho tmrtBlfttr'i I ' SJ 'fording to the writing.' 
The meauuig i'f ;irr (Ifal. .VJ -it ill mum 

obscure. 

The cau8»l ctnyuiietkuiy in n- tppondcd huve 
i.i?8t analogies in tho northern sister lan- 
guage* .— 

L rtb firefly means en <W /rwwanJ, us rs*n 
in ik-brcw: PftfiH mpi.i rm (0** I. 6, 0), *on 
thul . ueoouni ih.ir Alnmqnshn inay favour 1 I 
then if. Lake - 1 l«i* meaning of frffooauM ami in order 
uceurdinirly u r » the verb whtrh fullim's it 
is in thu Perfect- or in tin? lift] Tim fol- 

lowing- is » tBSfJ iubtn-i napk — 

irotf fwc Soca vow *#e¥ rn? 
*Beo vonrnd him in ho* request, and 

rn urd^ C fcluM 00 may coiitintie trt la-vonr him in 
the request which he will have Deed to make.' 

toad of rn* often trt> occur*, QSpflOftQ; 
the plinth jnxcm to m ¥i ("«- TO. N, vm. 12, 
'and in order that good! may happen con- 
tinually (lit. and in order that good should be, 
and that good Ik).' 
2, pa. Tho original son hi of this pw 



appear* to lie itccvnh'nff, in conformity : thai* 
-reel Sen jb ttScm (0*. xill. S, 4), ' (Jba ha* 
lu'ard him) in his request, in conformity to what 
ho had asked from him,' Am a conjunction tho 
wwd pi scarcely differs from yra. and tho in. 
•crinttang of Amrin furnish numerous cjuuii- 
pk-s of thifl Sfthnjaji | 

tf. -ta^ 1 iu Shi*, •"» rmjtiTd to ihU = 

Arabic ck-* 

TV- 1 1 resent no example of any 

iptea j oo t iapi. 
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ARCHJSOLO0WAL NOTES. 
BY 3L J, WAliHOTJSB, LATE M.O.S. 



I i —Folklore* — Snakt-ttvna. 
It id remarkable how ancient and widely- 
Bprond npsara to 1ms of snnkoa boar- 

ing iu Ihtir bcodr. Si motifb] Of magical 

prnpirtittft, the obtain in ff of which is a feat of 
QtBUMt difficulty and ilangcr. Thu idea, is 
ilonhtl - "f lisfltem origin, and in generally 
flonnoelcd with tin.- bol 

of oonooalod treasure, and Mlmspkssncs?, und i«- 
mght, that in popular imag'inatiun 
[ft-ftVK oharactorixed the dragon — ipawv — 
• he beholder, —a belief 

springing front tho fiwoinafing ntfl 
nwribod, aiul apparently with truth, to Uu 

rpent«< The Huakc yf Persian trailition 
has It vuttitt utono, ealk'J M"hmh, in it* head, by 
which it i«"t-s conrpaled treasure. In tbi 
nf Ajiollonius Tysnanui there are * 
vcHimik stories of hngu Indian serpents, which 
divided into those haunting marsb«t plains 



ant] mortmains respectively ; und tho way in 
which the Indian* dwrmy ihem is told as rot* 
lowi : "They spread a silken rolw Inwoven with 
gulden, letters hefora tho entrance of the ser- 
pent's rave, and thoRO lffttora, being mngin*J, 
bring on sleep, eo thnt llm eysji ofthn si^rpont, 

ugh WO 
wjund like brass whwi the l-ivuTuiv ttiovea— an- 
other inntanco of tho idea of slouplusauBia), ore 
ovcroomo, and tlum with powerful incantatimw 
thuy so atlnre the wrpent as to be abb to oast 
over it thu magical rube, which induces sound 

ashing on it, Ui4) Indian* « 
iK lnud with an axe, and tuko out certain 
small stonPH found heads nf 

the mountain-sprpenrs aro said to contain ■nudl 
stones very benn 1 1 fid, and endowed with a pf-cnliar 
lustra and wonderful virtues. Such a stone wm 
i ii I ha ring I hat Gyjres is said to have po*se«ed." 
This acconnt is most probably a wildly exag* 
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gexatod version of the Indian snake-charming,, 

ma of' i ho earliest notices of it. The ring 

i vgws, it will be nunumbercd, conferred 

inviflibHiiy; belief* reHptHiting snakes mnuSn 

HpKital reference to the eyes*, and ut the 

preset n day. on lho ciiasc ar leaat, sore 

eyes arc ascribed to I by anger of serpeuta, 

ami a snake is Uiu worst omen u Brahman can 

:>l. I lutvo not bi to trace with 

i-vliotliRP fchfl no .-nakex bearing 

i .us Htonea prevail* in Soothers ! 

I day, but Halm lii'vj Cluuidra Sandcl 
of BanAnix tell* us knot in Bengal U iitapopu4a| 
'.;obrn bears a diniuond, M luanifld 
T that ax that poiniMionw reptile 
live along He I tin',.- !,:, 

carbon to a diu ■ ■ I people I v 

tunes emits lij^lil', which has perhaps led tlietn 
1 An in some degree eonm-i-tetl 
with tHis, I am tempfo I t*> ndd .1 *t range hit of 
folklore frvuu fchdj tfimtftfl nf 

• ,\ where ( :i ' 1 1. 1 '" 1 } wu arc told thai! aeoorw 
ing to Coorg belief, tin* cobra lives a thousand 
years* After nafltung the meridian of it-. \<ttm 
s body K 11 UU 

tics like I measures three feet or 

lean at the age of six or mvbh hun drwl j 
,itrr it shines like gold, and 1.1 on I. 
font in bmgth. At liuti it *1 

p, "I 'Uuu some day it flics up high 

I I 
loi w called ." 
is uiurked by a little hIoup i 
Id any onu unaware *■<■■ jpon 11, he 

^attftokr-'l by iiHMjmble ukin diftftUe, and 

l ta if any one 
points at the Mcufptural Keqwiit-stoni 
m 1 ! np under fcn Ip-nr-ved tin 

jming to the 

• borne in the hurl, tl Hi I 

ile to hear thai the p 

Or bx%k£ iruuis, the eobri 
everywhere believed to hear on tluur hooda »hn 
-■.umfm which will adhere t 
acm« bit** and extrrtet the poison, 
frotn tin. reptile** head be in no l, 
venomous. Qtiarnteri will ol 

front the h«ul of a iinak> 
in all a 
hue J. Thceic rtro 

da r k -coloured and shin i 11 j» r 1 1 . |tn c*t 



efn h 1 • -hian f ar sometimes pinto 
-mi- transparent, made apparently t-firtttt- 
dlinjfh or ihlSQ amlier. Though adbert!. 
a time to bite*, they have no eamtive proiwr- 
tios, as has been largely u roved by Ciperi- 
tocaal 

I;ii NVorld there nro som? remarlcnhlo 

paralleln to the Indian legend or ' 

»bl jfrhnjie bo preaaedinlo ihti ftTvi'.-L- 

ofUboae w bo eeataad 1 bat Uio pi bv oriofta 

ponnlation were Tuniniaus, who, ^Urtinur from 

A Asia or frotn India, reached even 

Ami": '• anknowa ep> -h. ■ 

-t jterpent-werribippinu' m09j mid ftrrt dffi- 
eovereiT? of gome nnd metatH, cvriginaled ike 
q variety of stnriraand mp ■ that 

always in KUU 

precious 1 tietnlii ami p ret" 88i The Ainer- 

ican Inilian triliex reverence the rattlei'.nake, 
i.iifl full' ri Tii.u :-riini» where in the intmi 
there ill D lOOrei valk-y inhabited by the chiefw of 
the rattlesnake bribe, which tfrow to the hikp 
of kirgc trees, and bear on their forer.- 
liant gnma that Rhine with dnr/l lour- 

i.lv 'Culled Ul« ; '--U.L"-.' "tin b 

old inliulntnntrt,' — nppcllatiunn evil' i 

be Ruao eenao a,-. 1 itaalway* 

raokan of llavaffbiotd Sa)t£betti bail ai "the 

, and nifty 
be eonsultod if pi 

Honglit." At thu present day an animal e:i I Imi the 

^DnoalowpopolorJ^bttninn iPerni 

peora only at ti I when pozanad, u 

•r opens irebead, and an 

extniordiiiarily brill; id by the 

wi lives to lie a prneionii nlnne, lmoon.-) 

lling ib*> 

1 to be 
1 h* lo warrant I n Llui txi 

of an animal pome* remarkable < pin lity 

wbii:h Kervea as a prel'-vr 

! llio adjaecml iulanda andenst*, fa I no 

are Ihbruntvd by Jewn and 

eaid lo bora boon tnk,en "»i of the head of the 

; they urn worn a- mi, 

1. So 
inroad and thia ancient belief, 

1 roenifl to Jla' 1 oatod' iti Tr.iiui. Ii 
appcam in Kntrliuid rw 

ruoaitnw, 

• i- I .,.!.' 



• Adair*! llto»f'j ttftht ,<•« n.Mn ind, , U» lubjwt— p. 387, 
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Ill, — FolkLyre, — Corps and Will-<j- 

tlu-W>".*ps. 
Some thirty miles north of the favourite and 
fashionable station of Bangalore rises the great 
hill-fort of Nandidurg. Its summit being 
feet above the elevated Maisnr plateau, and 
commanding varied retching" pro? 

and the many buildings comprised hi the fort 
affording ample accommodation, it is often re- 

I to by health and holiday seeker 
its top a remarkable exhibition is sometimes 
seen, known to many as * the Nandidurg 
lights." Not having ever witnessed them myself* 
I will borrow an account that appeared in 
dras newspaper of last year. The correspond- 
ent w: ing" on a visit to the Sort, 
and looking at night from his windows, which 
commanded a view over all the country around, 
he was amazed and frightened at seeing " the 
whole tor miles and miles one blaze of 
lights, tho appearance being as of a v&si 
lighted by gas,— hundred of thousands of lights 
extending for miles and miles, dancing and 
glittering in alt directions, a weird, horrible, yet 
beautiful sight." On hurriedly asking a peon 
what was the meaning of it, lie was told " it was 
the bodies of all tho s who were killed in battle 
at Nandi; they all couiu np 
lights in their hinds." The opinion of the cor- 
respondent's host was that it was the people on 
the plains with, lights collecting while ants 
bhopgh Sheikh Daaddi c i 
w.'ii- corpse-candles, and eve 

borne by a body killed in action, yet he be- 

This bI 
:-ioii;illv seen from the lor: 

inner, that, like tho 
com- 'b host, they so often rest sal 

with explanations of unusual phenomena so ob- 
viously inadequate as that advanced. A 
man : -veiling there would soon unravel 

the mystery : bat, though largo Engl i lh CO 
nitiis have long lived in the neighbourhood, no 
explanation seems to have ; red. It is 

not unlikely that some I 
the cause of this wonderful 
commonly seen after heavy rains, when some 
species of : 

union v of mole-Cricket, which 

i because in England the ignis ) 
. with some apparent probability! as- 
l to the English mole-crick 



. But the more iramediatfl concern of 

this note is with the peon's idea that the I 
seen by tho new I ent were borne 

by the bodies of the slain in battle, and its 
.y with the Welsh belief in corpse-eir 

In Wales the latter are called Oan '.and 

the popular belief is that a (short time before 
the death of a person a light is seen issuing 
from the sick-bed, or sometimes from hi 
trils, and taking its course to the churchyard 
along the very track the funeral is after v. 
to pursue. It is dangerous to stand in it 
Suine who have been so foolhardy have been 
struck down, and been long in recovering, but 
none are hurt who do not stand in the way. 
Some who have been bold enough to lie down 
by the wayside when tho corpse-candle passed 
aud look earnestly, have seen the resemblance 
of a skull carrying the candle, or sometim 
dark shadow, in shape of the person that 
die, carrying the candle let ween its forefingers, 
Bg the light before its face. In some parts 
of India when a man has been killed by a tiger, 
his ghost is believed to sit on the tig 
holding a light, by which it guides the beast to 
its prey. The cunning of old man-eaters, and 
tho difficulty in killing are ascribed to 

this ghostly guidance. In a paper read ! 
the Bengal Asiatic- Society, Mr. W. Theobald 
relates that in Burmah it is believed that there 
is a class of wizards whose heads become disso- 
d tiring the night, 
lingoncarrioj 
bodies remaining at horn 

is supposed to i mouth of ouc- 

. Tf a head be 

whilst s.i wandering, it screams to bo re]- 

ore than hours both 

and body p PhlS in one 07 

Welsh belief. 
Mr, Theobald further says i 

■ -mini in in the flat alluvi:il country 
oahal Hi I! 
from I iia; the prevailing 

. Mr. 
Tiu- 
laara and th has a 

sentence echoing the folk 

•■in ■ of the si ■ been 

ground assum- 
ing various sh; 
the eye of tho observer is turn 
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often hcen known (0 rule arrow tbo co 
cm invisible hnrsea, or gtido over marshy lands 
in the shape of a wandering flickering li 
<imil the \\"iII-.j".llie-Wisp is csiUod 
mtrnmnt = duvil-Jirc. I once saw OHO OB v>'td 
jungly ground nl the foot of luTIs, and was told 
what" it waa. It moved Along in ft man tier 
rambling tbo Uight of an insect. In 
Mauti, XII. 71. it u rind that ft HMhman who 
omit* his duty ia changed into a demon 
Ulkamukha, or with n mouth Eke n Hr©» 
brand, who devoora what hua been van 
There* aim . robe nuliiinsj ■■ 

beJiff analogous to that wbicb aaancinteti the 
Will-o'-tliL-Wbtp with the tricksy goblin, 'that 
shrewd and knurish sprite called, Robin 
fellow/ who «howii hi* lantern fa 

" Mkk*! nifbt "wiijhUw »■>. la&tfliiuff at thuir haxiiu" 

,1 practical niin-v Rfpoaa » to havo 
prevailed only in Kn gland. Only there •.! E' L the 
tniscmef-loving Pock with bin wispy ti w d 
to lure tbo bahittHl wanderer into pool*, and tags. 



11 Ami, kadine M. m*k*'» m» Im ntmy 

Ami wiwn wi> utii'k iu uisii' and clay 
lit' ik'th, with luutflitur Iruvn ua." 
flnt these nn itenOU night-fire* bare always 
been associated with tomb* and Use dead. LD 
ScontUnnrmn legends tha KppuJchrea of tin* 
In-rovy emit a kind of lambri vhich waa 

always visible nt night, ami served to guard the 
ashes of thn dead; it was called Hunyu I 
I. the sepulchral tiro. Ir maybe a survival or 
tln'h bd ■ ■' thai mi ignutb d Hw cnarom of a ' cA«- 
--• lying-in-state after death 
of luyulund very distinguished personages, when 
the darkened chamber ib illuminated bv a in all i- 

of t spars niitl Hamheanx. Thronghoul 
.Kust the U ISfl place bghb. in Utile re. 

cesses maid '■• tomfaoi I enstatn said to be 

also followed by same of tin} wild mrmntain 
tribes. Such beliefs anil usage* would tund to 
rnnnact stranga firea seen liy night wifli dt 
ghosts, and tlio dead. 



ACCOUNT Off KALHAT, IN 8. E. ARABIA. 
BY 1CAJOE S. B. U1LK5, POLITICAL "iASKAT. 

to the south- east of fid by some. Pliny, liawerer, whoso tmowlodgo 



About eighty 
Maakai h tbe ancient city of K a 1 h A t » « 
though long aincc fallen t^ruina a in 1 1 i' rted,w»a 
r|y tlie moat important acaport tawi "I 
Oman, ami the priiicijtfil «'inporinm of her eora- 
msree. According to tbetiTiditinnaofthe Arab*, 
K a I h a t waa partially destroyed by fanhftiuike 
about, fonT conturie^ ago, anil fn^tu this time 
probably commenced its rapid decadence, 
other consos, Budl aa the filling np of the h*v«n 
or creek* and r I • ' M a » k A t in ' 

of the Purliigaese, completed its extinction as a 
eomroercia! mibaepbL 

K ftl h At can lay claim to high anli<|tiiij, nnd 
is pethapw one of the iiioki nnrirnt Kcujifii-tn of 
Arubia In I hi' /'•/•,'.'' >. ' 
it i» citUed K a 1 a i o»i and Appears n* 8 place 
of considerable hn\ a its naino 

rijap of ibhiijil^ now known as the 
J > ■• • y m a n i y a h wrronp, aboul one hundred niiicft 
further up the QnH of OmAn. Pliny valle it 
A kiln, but with rcgnfd In Bid Ed •■■• afiration of 

name WW OonlttsMOi Oxista ami 
mentaton an»l geegmphetm. Strain* confi 
ed A h i I ik witli O k li 1 i R t a town at the Straits 
umleb, and in this ho has been follow- 



of the eastern gidd of Arabia was superior to 
nud Ptolemy, mentions k e 1 i a 
separately and seems to place A k i I a on the 
east side; and bulb Ihiniouiu uud Fonder, fol- 
.' this artangeuient, have lucnted it on the 
Om/iti coast, though Korsirr is t 1 think, tnis- 
takun when hi it wirh J-]] Cflti (fmi- 

perly K I V e i - ) , 1 1 ipol ten miles aouth-eaRt oi 
^Im-kat, I haro no doubt myaelf ab 
A k i 1 a being identical with K a I h t> t , f be 

ftimply ineoTpoTatr«l with the article nl. 

point on thr coast nearly so 

b(e t and, bem^Ca the similarity of name, it 

iff confirmed by Pliny's account of the l 

which agrees well with our knowledge of Kal - 

He says: — 

- We fhi'ii eoi lic to the Si baii, a nation of 

BkoitHoii with uumrrouR iplandn, and the cily 

otAkila, wli nd from wliicli 

pOISOB I. for India." Now it 

tlmf Kal h at wasmri-eiitiirieatlicgrcatrcndci- 

toui for trading wnub between India and the 

IVnsian tJulf j and aa regard* the people, it is to 

led, though perhaps it nifty be merely a 

dpnets that the few inhabi tanta of K a Ih £ t 
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ant to tlusday thu Bcni Shauba in , — a Hraall 
but distinct clan, and probably the remnant of 
some great tribe. OxnAn, however, hiving been 
from early time* a province of Tom ft n. Hid pooplo 
v.uiiM, liLko the Yi tiled .Sabteaas 

tkim LliL-ir lfliu-Iou, wliiub, Indeed, tiu-v retained 
until the introduction of Islam. In curlier 
times, before the opening of thu navigation of 
flu* I ted Sea route in the rime of thy Pharaoh* 
..!' i L- nineteenth dynasty and in the infancy of 
maritime commerce, Kul bit was not jiuptt ibably 
the seat of a Phoenician factory or trading 
station* as Oman was one of thu princijml r 
by which the prodrten'ons of thu East were 
obtained by those enterprising merchant* who, 
established all along the South Arabian and 
Oman courts and in the Persian Gulf, bad an 
abn*- ■ monopoly of the Indian trade ; 

and Ko 1 h u t , being the nearest port to India in 
Arabia, would bo peculiarly well suited for 
purpose. 

Wnm thu time of Winy to (lint of Marco 
full I. a period of nearly thirteen centur<\ 
have, I believe, no mention of Kalhiit by any 
European author, and we are dependent on Arab 
OttdFuntum authorities foe what wo can gather 
regarding it. Gnu of the fbi.1 of the.-* i* Ibu 
hi, who died in a.h, 20(1 [«.& 821-22], and 
who, aa quoted in an historical work discovered 
by Colonel 13. C Row and translated by him in 
bis .itmali of Oman* relates, in oonneefcion 
with the emigration of the Yemen tribe* in 
consequence of the bursting of the great dam of 
March, that the Azdii leadership 

of Malik binFnhm el \ cd I , having jr 
in Oman, settled ul Kg I h« t, whence they suc- 
ceeded in expelling the Persiana from the count ry 
and establishing themselves therein. Mart 
devotes aclinpl' c tothoaityond gulfofK&lliAt, 
in which he styles it n greul, and nubl 
>,ubj<vt fa the Malik of Hormn*. Hfi 

. I urge and good, fiwpieir 
numerous ships with goods frCKD Iiulm, Kid fchtil 
from this city the spices and other mcrcluuidi£C 
ore distributed among; the cltie* and towns of 
the interior.'* Ibu flatuta visited this port in 
a.d, 1&28, nbout thirty years or to subsequent to 
Mobs and thus describes the placet? — 

* The city of Kulhit stands on the shore ; it has 
tine Ixixanrs and one of the most beautiful 

• /our. Am. Soc. Bf*$. toL XLIII. CW-*1 |«- 1 P- U* 



mosques tluit you could *ee nnywhere, the wall* 
of which are covered with enamelled tiV 
Euahun, Tlic city is inhabited by nicrchantH, 
who draw their support from Indian import 
trade. Alfchftng fc rh.'v fire Arabs, they don't 
speak Arabic correctly. After every phrasi 
hare a habit of adding the particle no. Than 
they will say ' Yon are eating, no !' ' You up 
walking, no I' * Yon are doing this or that, no 1 * 

ofthem are Rchntmatiea, lrat they oh 
openly pmelise thnt- tenets, for they are under 
the rale of Sul^n Ku thud din Teh en* 
Halik of Hurmi4/, who io uitiuxiox." 

The noticcH of K a 1 h u t , however, by ni 
authors are in general very meagre, and add little 
to out knowledge of it, The fullest account 
I i I hftTfl m*it with « in the itinerary 

of Ibu Kl 31i»juwir, who wrote in x.a. 
\.o. 1228), and which I here transbto:— 
"The first who ertubihdiud themselves ou the 
shore at K ■ 1 h ft t were some poor fiahermeT), who 
earned their bread through the bounty of Gotl, 
an I bj i !.•::• stay mom i* 'I "ii 1 v bond Qu b nal- 
ity sni ., and people colleeted there and 

uiulti plied, Nowtb . Sheikh from among 

{\us Sheikhs of the Arabs who was at the head 
of tbi. Wttmntu i und hia name 

wasMulik bin Fahin, and as ho stood en the 
be became posneased with the deaire of 
augmenting the plawf and the number of inlia- 
hituuta. When, tin 

siiling past, he used to tell his people 'knl 
hat,' meaning, call to die people to put hi 
innl i! miii -!| Hi, .-place was called Kal bur. h 
was related to mo by Ahmad bin 'Alt bin AImIuI 
'>VaHiti that it waa called in time* 

I ] u t k A 1 , 1 naked why it was so called, ami lie 

:iiafc when thu tribe (meaning probah 
I h a d h i a schismatics) flal from t fie lnv 
Xahrwan, tl">y kept calling to their slaves 
4 noV that is r bring (the proriaions). Now 
the proviBiotia had been bronght with them from 
HI Irak, and as the food decreased* one of them 
said to his slave *MC and tlio slave replied 
*fcaZ/ that is, thi"!'" h but 1M 
the place was named 11 a t k a 1 , and in process of 
time tbo name changed with the revolution of 
affairs to K a 1 h u 1 1 and tbapopnlatieninereased. 
Be 1 'SNTOently a atone wnll W8 and sbijw 

noivenl there from every port, bringing rocTchan- 
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dize of every kind, and it became a large and 
majestic city." 

Account of the conquest of KalMt hj the 
Khwaresmians : — 

"When KhwajaRaziuldinKowamul 
Mulk Abubekr el Zozeni became governor of 
the countries of Karnian, Mekr&D, and Fars on 
behalf of the Saltan Ala ul din Mohammad 
b i n N a k s, he possessed himself of K a I h A. t by 
the sword, and it is said that M a 1 i k b i n F a h m 
died in the time of Razi nl din Kowam nl Mnlk. 
Now about that time Eazi ul din Kowam ul 
Mulk found an opportunity to despatch ships to 
gain possession of Kalh a t with all the depend- 
encies of Oman, and he established therein his 
officers and lieutenants, and they used to collect 
the revenue and transit dnes. He used to send 
silk there from Karman for sale, and after collect- 
ing the revenue of the town, to purchase with it 
Arab horses and have them brought over in 
batches of about five hundred. Of these horses 
tho inferior ones were kept for his own stables, 
but the best were sent to Khwarezrn as pre- 
sents to the Sultan. When Razi ul din died in 
Karman, he left in Kalh fit 64,000 mannas, or, 
as some say, 80,000 maunds of silk, besides about 
500 horses, and with his death the country fell 
from the grasp of the Khwarezmians, with its 
horses and silk, in the year AM. 615. After the 
death of the Sheik M a 1 i k b i n F a hm bin Malik, 
fortifications of stone and mortar were built at 
Kalha t in the year 614" [ad. 1217], 
Description of Kalh at, 

" Kalha t is a town situated on the shore of 
the sea and is surrounded by hills, and it is said 
that its appearance is similar to Aden, Its water 
is good and is brought from M e i d a , and there 
is a stream named S u k h e r a t flowing from the 
hills between palms and gardens, the wider 
of which is light and digestible, and sweet 
as the Euphrates. The tribe to wlueh Kalha t 
belongs is a very small one." 

The glory of K a I h at was on the wane, though 
it was still a. considerable town, when visited by 
D'Albuqaerque in A.D. 1507 on his way to 
Horiuuz, and he gives the following description 
of the place at that time : " C a I ay e t is a town 
as large as Santarem, not very populous, and 
with many old buildings almost in ruins, and, 
according to the information D'Albuquerque 
received from some Moors, KM destroyed by 
Alexander, who conquered all the country, Tho 



sea strikes it, and the haven is very good, 
situated at the foot of high hills. On the inland 
side, somewhat apart from the town, there is 
a wall, descending from the top of the hill 
to the sea, erected by the inhabitants to keep 
out the Moors of the interior from coming to 
plunder, It belongs to a king called Benjabar, 
who has good cavalry. There are no trees 
around the city except a few palm trees near 
some wells, from which they- get drinking-water. 
From the interior comes an abundance of 
wheat, barley, millet, and dates. The port is a 
great rendezvous for ships, which come thither 
to load horses and dates for India. The king 
of Ormuz despatched every year a suitable per- 
son as Goazil, who governed the country, 
administered justice, made war, &c. As regards 
the revenue, there was a eunuch or Cojeator 
whose duty was to collect taxes and Temit them 
to the king. In all parts of the kingdom of 
Ormuz were placed these eunuchs, who govern 
the treasury of the state, and who receive great 
respect and obedience." 

On his return from Hormuz, D' Albuquerque 
picked a quarrel with the Governor of K a 1 h a t, 
notwithstanding his having offered submission to 
Portugal on tho former visit, and having at- 
tacked the place, destroyed and burnt it. This 
was the last historical event connected with the 
town, which never rose again from the ashes. 
After a few years more it sank into utter insig- 
nificance, and its very name now has almost 
passed into oblivion. 

The site of theso interesting ruins is on 
the littoral declivity at the foot of the high 
and precipitous range of hills called Jebel 
Kalha t, and at the eastern termination of the 
mountainous district which lies between Mas- 
kiitandEl Sharkiyoh. The town covered 
a wide space, and the ground, which is very un- 
even, is everywhere strewn with the debris of 
honses and buildings, showing that the popu- 
lation must at one time have been very con- 
Blderable. The foundations in many places 
are still observable, but there iB not a dwelling 
of any description left standing, nor are there 
any signs of architectural grandeur anywhere 
to be seen. Issuing from the lulls and divid- 
ing the town is a deep ravine called tin- Wt d ■ 
I a s i r, the mouth of which is very broad, and 
being entered by the sea, doubtless proved an 
excellent haven for bagalas and native cr.> 
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old days. The only building- that has hitherto 
escaped the general ruin around is a small 
domed tomb, about fifteen feet square, standing 
in the highest part of the town. It contained 
an inscription in Ncskh characters in coloured 
stucco, fragments of which bestrew the ground ; 
and the walls were lined with coloured tiles, — 
similar, probably, to those ornamenting the 
great mosque of this city, as described by Ibu 
Batuta. The dome is constructed in a somewhat 
primitive fashion, with bracketing work or 
pendentives. It is built entirely of unshaped 
stones and coral, as indeed were all the buildings 
in the city apparently, no hewn or shaped stones 
being visible anywhere. Near the tomb is a 
rectangular tank or reservoir, now filled with 
rubbish, with a broad arch over it, and probably 
intended as a storage tank for water. The Hue 
of fortifications by which the town was enclosed 
can still bo traced without- difficulty. On the 
south side the wall, flanked by three towers or 
bastions, run with a slight bend from the sea to 
the abruptly rising hills, which formed a suf- 
ficient protection on that side. To the north- 
west the town was protected by two towers 
on a small eminence called El Sheikh, com- 
manding that part of the town, and on this hill 
the governor of the city is said to have had his 
residence. Under this lies the present Tillage 
of K a 1 h ii t , inhabited by the E 1 Sb a a h a l n, a 
petty tribe of about two hundred sonls, who 
live by fishing and doing a small trade in dates. 
The Wady Issir, which seems the natural 
pass into the interior from Kalhut, is, however, 
. bo blocked up by huge boulders and fragments of 
limestone washed down from the lofty, preripi- 
tous walls above, that it is impassable for laden 
camels, and their place is here taken, by asses; 
and I imagine, therefore, that the route by winch 



the bulk of the produce and merchandize was 
carried to and fro between the town aud the 
interior was round by Sur, which is easily 
reached by sea and land, and which lit s open to 
the inland districts of El Sharkiyeh and 
J a a 1 a n . About two miles up the wady is S u - 
k h e r a t , where there is Toom for a little cultiva- 
tion, and where a small but perennial mountain 
stream, bounding and cascading among the 
rocks and stones, once fed an aqueduct that 
supplied the city with pure water, and the traces 
of which are still visible along the right bank 
of the wady, though generally destroyed by 
the hand of time and the action of the torrent. 
The beginning of the aqueduct is marked by a 
square chunainmed cistern, which, with part of 
the canal leading from it, is still in proud preserva- 
tion. Meida, also alluded to by Ibn El 
Mojawir, is merely a deep pool in the bed of 
the ravine about half a mile from the town, and 
was at best a precarious source of supply. There 
are said bo have been one hundred and one wells 
within the walls of the city, but none of them 
now contain water. In former times vessels are 
traditioned to have ascended the creeks and 
anchored abreast of the town half a mile from 
the sea, where they would of course find perfect 
shelter from every wind; but these creeks, ap- 
parently by the scour of the torrent, have now 
become filled up with detritns and sand from 
above, and are too shallow for any but the 
smallest boats to enter them. This fact is 
alone sufficient to account for the total eclipse 
of Kalliu t as a commercial port, and its place 
is now to some extent taken by the neighbour- 
ing and flourishing town of S ii r , which, with its 
deep and capacious creek, has become next to 
M a s k a t and ii u 1 1 r a h the greatest rendezvous 
for native shipping on the Oman coast. 



SPECIMENS OF THE WEDDING SONGS OF THE MU.VDA-KOLHS, FROM 
THE GERMAN OF THE REV. TH. JELLING I LADS. 



[Mr. Jelltnghnus mentions that his transit Eaon 
is literal, and therefore but poorly represents the 
harmony of tli.-orii.HMLd. The following is a literal 
rendering! lingbaus's German, madr l.y 

a friend and rapidly glanced over by me — J, M. 
Mitchell.] 

Speech •////.- brid her 

brother. 

other's womb we were sister and 
bro 

Drinking we have drunk a whole cask of milk, 



Drinking we hive drunk a whole cask of milk: 

Thy lot, brother, is the father's wood-house ; 

My lot, brother, is the distant land. 

The mother weeps her whole lite long, 

The father weeps six months, 

The brother weeps during the (marriage) talking 

and eati 
The sister-in-law weeps a moment, 
The fowls, calling out for me, already begin to 

smooth their combs again. 
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2, O .. faliwsit Ktuhand and 

about growing old, 
thou, In grass-oovEred hut, 
In the wood-house, my mat*.-, 

; ( i the flower thou art dried up, 
Like the red flower thou art faded : 
Is it fmm ttie enrth'a heat, my mate, 
Or from the heaven^ glow, 
That thou I0C wot wi dried. 

That my mate libo the red flower is faded P 

J7i / Wtctfttd i mnMR 
11 oomcn not from the Garth* a heal, 
It cornea not from the heaven s glow J— 
Tiiiji.' gOW on. my mute, 
A go la drawing near ; 
Time goe* on, my mm 
Like a narrow footpath ■ 
Age draws nigh, companion* 
Ai on n broad highway. 
A» in a dull, damp upland, nmiA 
Have we become dull, Q mule j 
An in a confcied wwto vale, O companion, 
Itfivr- we become COUfiu 
You are dnll and I am dull, mate, 
Wis arc both alike doll ; 

You are egnfnsnd and I am confused, mate, 
W? are both alike confused. 

3L AUernob smq «' 'A* imi&iafp oofteeen 

cn'<7c mi bridegroom, 
iTbicfly *on« by Hut pemm who l.riit^in tha briifo.) 
I .—Come in, lad, come in 

the tu^u-tree's low shade, 
To the fruit-tree' h deep recess 
in, lad, go in. 
lirid<grwm.—i will go in, 1 will go in, 

Though I have not mui-h gold, 
For the JfcwJs-twO 1 ** low shade, 
For the fruit-tree's deep recess. 
Jltvlv.— Is not the price of the wedding-money 

re? 
Than, my bid, go not about, loving, piping ; 
J)' thou hast not mauh nie-d 
Then, my lad, my lad, go not abouL piping with 

111 : 

Then nay nut to mo " Come her 

Then soy not to ino * Go with (rue) j" 

My hair-top is loosed. 

My npper covering is unbound. 

Wilt thou earn For mo like the falcons, 

Thou who sayest tome, u Come to n»" : 

Wilt thoa provide for me like the great falcons, 

Thou who sayest to me " Go with me" ? 



•j room.— A village is there, and land « 

also there, my del 
Wilt thou carry it ft way Tolling it up like h 

mat? 
A Tillage is there, and land is also there, 
Wilt then carry it away like wood on thy 

buck? 

(The meaning is, Don't be bo covetous,) 
Thy mothers and lather's house was like the 

possessor's af the vitiligo {dicku) t — 
Like water are they dried up ; 
Thy uncles and cousins wero like the wise men 

(irariTu), — 
They are extinguished like fire. 
Thy father and mother are overgrown with 

thorns, 
Thy relations are covered with, stones : 
Ah, weeping comes over me — 
j are grown over with thorns j 
i ow rises np in my soul — 
They are covered over with atones. 

4, Satirical tony of the bride** ration*. 

Oar lassie, our lassie (kwca), 

I.ub her and adorn her, our lassie. 

Your young man is a crow yoong mors, n * 

crow young man ; 
Our rice, our rioe is I ho white flower i 
Our rice, "in" now i« the white fiowur-rieo ; 
Oar flesh id like the beautiful cotton-plant. 
Out flesh is like the beautiful cotton-plant ; 

treft, O guests, 
Eat well, quests, 
And etnlf it in with the bar of the oxen's house | 

The tone and form of this son 
dari something very cheerful, droll, and har- 
monious. 

5, Priuh'nif-.t'iiirj on thw fioTncn who at the 
marriagts provide the riee»bnndy. 

Uraw out, draw out 
The fal* tola (rice) beer ; 
Strain oat, strain out 
The tali tala old beer j 
< lire some, dmwer-out, 
Into the mamri loaf-vosBol, 
Share out the beer to me. 
Wdl, now, drawer-out, 
Into thu talari lcuf- vessel 
b out the beer to OK 
She who tlmws it out ia drunk, ayo. 
She who chares it out is drunk, O aye. 
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6. S*(iriotit #m$ of the titter to hrt 

fool 
My brother Sim I gong on the way to Doibb,* 
My brother had gone ou the street to Khnkkra ; 

if has now stwd up. 
I liavc brought out the chair fur my brother. 
For my brother I have brought cut the toot- 

stool : i "'3- wood. 
M v brother has no desire for the chair of Ql 

wood, 
Mv brother has no pteiiauru in the footstool of 

pa; i id i 

Mt brother 3s in bin Mill in luvo with the BrAh- 
min nmiden, 

life oiuj desire jroes out to tho 

maiden. 

7. A#o£ler to "J i*«fl *y "'« women 

O* /As arrival o/ Ao &rNkv/room. 
Here and there n river, & large I 
Yonder and bore a river, a small one, 
bow how he can tyring OVO* ll ! 
Trulv bo muiit have d^ 
And a buofcbono exactly like a dog'a, 
S. 8mi$ of the nth <nn. 

Try, m& try 
Jungle- grass that shakes", 

Try lad, try CMO%i 
Try foot and head ; 
h the lower leaf On the tree 
Already lull of holes and old f 
Look an ; that is yom 
Take it for I hynolf quickly. 
(Tho moaning Is, ho Bhould not tako the 
aurtcr, bomoso shn is alrvam dHL) 

£. Another fd i? aAou* fAc &r«nV- 

,i',< A«>. 
Look, pray, at the jungle grasd. 
Look, pray, at the shaggy grass : 
It looks like boars' hnir, 
Look al the man ■ > a Iwar. 

10. Connect rt relation* vf thv 

l&groom to the bride on the marritd state. 

Worm work will it bo for yon, O bride. 

Soundly will yon sweat, bride j 

This wny, that waj bo rioe-poander fly; 

If I uot, who will give you to oat I 

If the father-in-law quart-tils with y 

J f tho mother-bi4aw also calk you names, 

Ob not, lassie, donor ; 

On that account give up, 



1 1. Order far thtt dunce. 

CWn.% Ian go to tlio donee, 

(.Inly the atone ruumiug lying OB one fipol ; 
Coma, lassie, let na draw to the f< 
We will not livo like (rooted) flowers. 

ihn lit'i' is our, tho body will bo burnt; 
Winn tho lifo is one, wo shall bo earth. 
It! tl'trflatt-tangs—Ccmwriation Kata 
and An,- ft sjteala. 

Wo two* my dear fallow (boio), 
Witt an bound together like twin trees; 
We two, my dear follow, 
Arc united like trees in an avemto. 
We two, my door fellow, 
Shall forgbt Qu nDagO lord. 
And bogothOI | »bin ^ (into the dance) ; 
Wo two, mjf dow fallow, 
Shall forget the Uuly poople, 
i togBtJwr fall into the line. 
when the cock cr 
Shall ww cam for hangar | 
An<?rwArda, w i ucoek iuviUio ua, 

Shall we think of thirst. 

'The AHukcncTr nnswer. 
Ton, my wife, think of hung. 
Yon. my partnnr, caru Cer thn 
In the morning wJlOB if'fi oook crows, 
Shall we think of work ; 
lAter, when tho poaoook inntoa, 
ghflil wo attend to butinOSS (ont of tho bona*— 

in tho market -place, 4c). 
For our children and our grandchildren* 
For them will we caret 
For our children and grandchildren, 
For them will wo ©aw. 

IS, Wail 
Tho nppor fofa (parte ago), oh ! it is 

lontily ; 
Tlio under Mfl I desert : 

my mother, who is no morB I 
Thuxu ; - lonely; 

Tho lower fofar, oh ! it ta desert ; 

my mthoT, who is no mora! 

Ah ? if my mother still Uvcd, 
Ah' if my fifcthoril 

1 would place uiyaelf ou ihcvr bosom. 
Mi ' if my DSpthoT still liTod, 

Ah ! if my lather &U1I titwti 

I would lay my gulf on tbuir breoat. 
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Motherless ! ah ! I am deserted : 
my mother, who is no. more I 
Fatherless J oh I I am left alone : 
my father, who is no more ! 

To be motherless is a great sorrow ; 

To be fatherless, is it not deep darkness r 

O my mother, who is no more ! 

my father, who is no more ! 

To be now a servant, that is most painful ; 

To be a hireling 1 is also very sail. 

my mother, who is no more ! 

my father, who is no more ! 

This song is also very harmonious in Mnndari. 



14. Warning about going home gmek 
Run, girl, on the broad way j 
Trip, girl, trip on the long footpath. 
Run, girl, run, your mother's house is on fire ; 
Trip, girl, trip, in your father's house a bole 
is burnt. 

If my mother's house is burning, then will 

If a hole is burnt in the father's house, then 
will I run. 



BENGALI FOLKLORE -LEGENDS FROM DINAJPUR.* 
By G. H. DA3IANT, B.C.8., BANCPUB. 



Tlie Finding of the Dream. 

There was onoe a king who had two queens, 
named Durum and Suraui ; he was very much 
distressed because neither of them bad borne him 
a son, so he worshipped God and both con- 
ceived, but SurAni bore a son first, and when the 
ceremony of i&sti was performed the name of 
Chandra was given him. After that Durant 
ljore her son. and at his sdsti ceremony ho was 
called Siva Das, Now before Siva Das was 
born, a soothsayer had come, and, after making 
magical calculations, had declared that the king 
would become blind if he saw the child who 
was in the womb of Dtirani ; so directly the 
child was born the king put Dor-sin 3 and her 
son forth from the women's apartments, and 
made them live in a house which he had pro- 
vided in another place, neither could he bear to 
bear her or her son T s name mentioned. 

When Siva Das reached the age of ten or 
twelve years, both he and his mother suffered 
great hardships from want of food, for they 
lived by begging, and only obtained juat enough 
to eat. Siva Das was very much devoted t< , | he 
worship of Siva, and never ate or drank with- 
out first worshipping him. Siva was very much 
pleased with him, am! one day disguised him- 
self as a sanydsi- &nd went to his house as a 
guest. As soon as Siva Das saw htm, ho saluted 
and wrapped his cloth round his throat and 
said with folded hands, " My lord Brahman, this 
is a lucky day for me, since I have seen your 
honoured foot." He then wont to his mother 
to mak e some arrangement for his guest's food, 



and asked her what they had in the house : she 
said, " Child, we have nothing at all ; what you 
get by begging in one day is only enough for us 
two, mother and son, for one meal ; it is not 
sufficient for two meals. Who suffers hardships 
like us V Hearing this, Siva D&s began to cry, 
and to think what ho could give his guest to 
eat, DuranJ, seeing her son crying, went into 
the house and began to search amongst the pots 
nnd pans, till in one corner of the house, in a pot, 
she found a little broken rice, and thought that 
if she had seen it before, it would not have 
been left there,— it must have been overlooked. 
So she took about half a ser to the sanydsi and 
said, " This is all I Lave, be kind enough to 
accept it : " so he took the rice and cooked and 
ate it, and Siva Das and his mother ate what 
was left. 

The nanydti was pleased with Siva Das and 
said to him, " I will give yon a sword which 
you must always keep with you ; it has many 
good qualities: if yon say to it, 'Sword given 
by Siva, take me to 'such a place/ it wii! In,- 
Bt&ntly fly with you there, and yon will be 
victorious in battle, and as long as it remains 
with you you will never die." With th..,e words 
he gave him the sword and went away, and 
Siva Das always kept the sword by him. 

In the meantime Suraui's son, Chandra, was 
about sixteen or seventeen years old, and OOuId 
read and write very well. One night the king 
saw a very wonderful dream, and remained 
awake till next morning thinking about it. At 
one watch next day he was still in bed , ae di- 
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tating on. it, so Ms men-servants and maid- 
servants and the prince came to him with folded 
hands and invited him to rise, but he paid no 
attention to any of them, and still continued 
to think abonfc the dream. Meanwhile the prime 
minister, divan t and other officers of state were 
waiting in ccnrt, and wondering why the king 
wag so late in coming — they thought he must 
be angry with some of them : so the prime 
minister said he would go and call the king. He 
«d the palace and asked the king why he 
was so late ia rising, and requested him to be 
good enough to tell him about what he was 
meditating. The king told him he was medi- 
tating on a very wonderful dream which he 
had seen in the night, and said, " I thought 
I saw a large two-storied house surrounded on 
all sides by all kinds of flowers. A very beauti- 
ful woman was lying inside it,— her beauty was 
such that it lighted np the whole house ; at 
every breath she took while she slept, a flame 
like a flower issued from her nostril, and when 
she drew in her breath the flower of flame was 
again withdrawn. I have been thinking of this 
dream ever since, and it will be well fur yon if 
you can show it me, for if* you do not I will put 
yon. to death." The prime minister replied 
that, since the king had seen the dream, it must 
exist somewhere, and he would take the prince 
and go in search of it, and meanwhile tho king 
must rise and go to court. So the king rose 
and washed his bands and face and went to 
court, but the whole day he did nothing but 
talk about the dream, so that the business of the 
kingdom was entirely stopped. The king then 
appointed a day, and tho prune minister and 
Chandra starleil to find tho dream, taking with 
them abundance of provisions, elephants, horses, 
silver sticks, flags, weapons, and soldiers. They 
travelled for six months towards the south, 
when they came to a terrible jungle which they 
were unable to penetrate : it was full of Ii'ik- 
Bhasas, and there was no road in it. They set 
a great many labourers to work, but tho more 
jungle they cut, the more there seemed to be 
left. 

Meanwhile Durani's eon, Sum [J As-, heard of 
the dream and asked his mother about it, and 
she told him all the king had seen, and how the 
prime minister and Chandra had gone in search 
of it. Siva Das said that although the king 
could not bear to look on him, still he was his 



father, and if Chandra had gone to try and find 
the dream he would go too. Duraui replied, 
" My child, you are the only wealth 1 lu 
my poverty, if you go away I cannot bear to 
Eve alone without yon : moreover, how can yon 
support yourself ? Yon cannot go. " Siva Das 
paid no attention to his mother's words, but de- 
termined that as he was the king's son he would 
go to him and obtain his consent to search for 
the dream. So he went to court, but, not having 
sufficient courage to approach the king, he sent 
a message through an attendant to say what 
his request was. When the king heard it he said, 
'" A\ hy has Dnrani's son come to me ? he may 
go if he likes : I shall not be sorry if he dies; he 
is no child of mine." Siva Das was satisfied 
with that, and went to Jus mother to as 
her consent, and told her that his father had 
agreed to let him go ; she would not at first 
consent, but at last gave him leave to go. So 
he took his sword and went into a field, and 
sat on the sword and said, " Sword given by 
Siva, take me to the place where Chandra 
and the prime minister now are." The sword 
instantly lifted him up and took him to the 
place where they were, finishing a six-months" 
journey in one day. Siva Das went to Chandra 
and sainted him, end asked whether he hud 
succeeded in rinding the dream ; bnt he replied 
that they had come across the jungle, and, not 
finding a road through it, had been unable to 
discover anything concerning the dream, and 
that the jungle was full of Rakshasas, and the 
more they cut it the more it grew. 

I lie would go to the west of the 
jungle and see if there was any road or not. So 
At a little way, but saw nothing but jungle 
on every side ; he then cut a road with his sword 
till he came to the other side, but the jungle 
grew up behind him as fast as he cut it. All 
this time Chandra was in the same place, 
still clearing jungle, When Siva Das came 
into tho open country he could see no village 
or people, so he travelled on to the west for 
five days till he came to a village, which he 
entered, and impiived who was the king of the 
country and whether there was any bazar. 
The people told him there was a great king 
there, and also a bazar: so he went to the 
bazar and bought a house, in which he lived, 
and after he had eaten he bought a shield and 
a necklace of beads and put on the dress of an 
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upcountry man. He then went to the king's 
palace, taking ills sword and (due Id, and mdug 
thn jemadar in the courtyard hn told him ln» was 
an u|w"ortniTT man seeking for QffirvSdO, rmd that 
ho would undertake whatever no one ulna could 
ltd, Tttrt jomarl'iT i the king, and the 

latter ordered him to be brought before him, 
Siva Dis came very respectfully, and the king, 
being ptwisad with Uia uppcurauce, ordered hina 
to ho np pointed to keep guard in the eonrtynrd. 

So Siva DAs continued to oat and live there- 
Now tho king had for n long time boon subject 
to a dtseaeo which cams ou onco or ton 
month, and it attacked kiin just at this tima 
and ho became sotiscleBS* A great mnnv don-tors 
and physicians had formerly attended him, bat 
none of them could euro tho disease ; aa tho 
prima mini At er, remembering thub the now 
eorvnnr had tmdartalcoa to do what no otifi else 
coold^ -"in Efat l,iiii r,i iii" Idnga prosed ■-■■ ami 
told him about tho klngfi illness, £ivu Dis 
inquired the nature of the disease, and the king 
told him that a sound of weeping was heard to 
tho north, and when it reached his ears hn was 
instantly allocked by tho disease and liceomo 
senseless. Sira Inls on hearing this, wo itntl till 
midnight, and then, taking bis sword and shield, 
went twenty hot along tho north road till ho 
reached a high mountain, which ha ascended, 
and on tho top found a beautiful girl who wan 
screaming and crying, but shn woa rudly a 
lluks!in*u who bud Mnuncd tho form of i, 
woman, and when her crying reached tin- king's 
cars bo became ill. Siva Das asked why aim 
was crying, and tuld her she mast leave that 
place, and when nbo refused to go awciv hr» 
threatened to cut her in pica?* j she grew 
at that, nod assumed her own uhape atirl euinu 
tow unit him, and they fought fur a long time, 
but ai fool Int cut off oua of her arms, whion 
was fifty cubit* in length. 

She run away us soon an her arm was cut 
off, and the king's discaso ^^ ttayod. $jra Ima 
gbt he had bettor take tho arm with him 
hoV it in thnpidnoe, or no ono would talieve 
him: so be took it, and seating himiwlfon his 
sword said, " -Sword giv K take me and 

the arm of the Uak*hu»a. to the king 'a j m 

HiauLly hired up and deposited in the 
king's courtyard. Tho mat morning entry one 
was astonished at tin- night of tbfl arm i.f tfau 
KokahasQ, »od tho king was very much pleased 



witli Bits Dais W*d| wishing to know moro 
about him, inquired whose son ha was and where 
he lived. Sivu Das gavn a rmo Account yf 
himself, and the king gore him his daughter in 
laarriago. Bfao D*ia remained thnrn for a few 
days after his marriage, and then determined 
that he would proceed in search of the dream, 
so ha took leave of the king and travelled along 
the road for a month, and then mounted his 
■word and flew over tho aea to tiny country or 
the ICA kahtt s a a. 

An bo wib approaching, two Ttnkahasatt wens 
bathing m the sen, and one of thctn Haid, "I 
emL'll the ?cent of a wondrous man." Ai 
moment S^iva Dm descended beside Ihern, 
and tliey seized him and began to smell and 
lick hia Iwily. Ono of them said, " 1 shall 
eat man's flush/' the other smid, -No, br 
what is tho use or eating one man P ho will not 
fill your belly \ we will hold hhn to ransom and 
take him to the king, who will be pleased w kb 
ni." So they agreed on thia plnn, and held 
him to ransom and took him to lite kimr 
ail "See, wo have lvrought this man from a 
long distance for you * be pleased to accept Lira.** 
Tlio Tin kfihaaa king wu Mccsaivcly pleased to 
obtain Siva Din, but, liking his sppominee very 
much, he r irow eating him, and said to 

hia prime miniater, " I do TU to Ml this 

son of man ; ho in very good-looking and moat 
am king's son, so I will not kill him, bnt 
will marry him to my daughter," The minister 
laid tho long to do as he pleased, ana the 
matter was settled, and in a fow days Siva Dli 
married the Uakshasa's d Seme time be- 

fore thn marriage, &va Da* said to tho kbg, 
**Toa bavo promised lo marry mo to your 
dangh Ler, but suppose sho should kill and eat 
taoF'* Tliofcbg ixplitd, « We ore BAlrshoj 
is true, bnt we do not kill our hnabnndir anil 
suffer tho torture of widowhood ; wo conld not 
OOTOmit roeh a sin," &va D4s was reo«inred 
ut hearing this, and ■pool eome time happily 
wiih his Itakahaj-a wife, and nn ho wua really 
fond of her ho constantly remained with her. 

One day ho told the kkig abonf tlm dream 
wbJoh bin fiither had seen, and how be hail com* 
to search for it, and asked if ho know wh» 
was to bo fonnd. Tin- king said ha hsd hoard 
that tho dream really existed, bul I m t 

know whwo it wos U> ha found | he heard of it 
from an ascetic who lived in the forest three 
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days' journey to the south, and lie could tell 
where and how it was to be found. Siva Das 
inq aired how he could approach the hermit, and 
the king told him that when the hermit went 
to the river-side to perform his devotions he 
must go to his hut and clean it thoroughly and 
remain in hiding near, and when the hermit 
returned awl saw all his house cleaned he would 
wonder who had done it, and after considering 
a little time he would discover who it was and 
call him by name : he must then go and prostrate 
himself, and when he was questioned relate the 
whole story, Siva took the advice of the Rak- 
shasa, and went to the house of the sage, but 
found he was not at home, so he cleaned the 
house and remained concealed near. The sarro 
returned and wondered who it was that had 
cleaned his house, and after considering a little 
time he discovered that it was a king's son 
named Siva Das, so he called him by name, and 
Siva Das came and stood before him and saluted 
him ; the sage told him to sit down, and asked 
him why be had come. Siva Das told him all 
about the dream he had come to seek, and said 
he had come to him as he heard ho could give 
him some information about it. The sage said, 
** The dream is true, but very dim cult to find ; 

will remain here a few days, I will ball 
you how you can get it." Siva Das remained 
there for some time, living on fruits and roots, 
and at last told the sage he wished to hear how 
the dream could be oi J Q ' : ft l. The sage replied, 
" There is a pond here, and on the north side of 
of it isa ghat and a temple of Siva: on the night of 
the full-moon Ave nymphs from heaven, amongst 
whom is one named Tillottama, will come to 
bathe there ; they will descend from (heir chariot 
and take olf their clothes and put them on the 
bank of the tank and go into the water : yon 
most take their clothes and remain conceoIecL 
The girl who has the niolo on her nose is the 
one from whose nose the flower will come out." 
On the night of the full -moon the sage said. 

Das, to-night yon must go to the pond, tor 
the nymphs will descend, and I will give you 
some holy water which you must take with you. 
or they will burn you to ashes : and you must 
go very carefully." Siva DAs took the holy water 
and wt nt to the temple of Siva on the bank of 
the pond. In the meantime the nymphs 
down from heaven and went to bathe in the 
water. The whole place was lighted np with 



their beauty, aucl ohm, Dla was so enraptured 
that he forgot to take the holy water, but took 
the clothes of all five and went and hid again. 
When the nymphs had finished , thoy 

came to the ghat and found that all their ol 
had disappeared, so they wished that the man 
who had taken them might be reduced to a 
and as Siva Das had not the holy water of the 
sage with him he immediately became ashes. 

When the sage saw it he repeated an incan- 
tation and restored him to life, telling him that 
he would have perished entirely had he not seen 
•hes. So Siva D&s I with the sage 

till the next full-moon, when the sage a»*ain 
gave him some holy water and it in 

his dress, and told him to take the clothes i 
nymphs and go and sit in the temple of Siva ; 
and when they saw that their clothes were gone 
thoy would curse him, but no harm would befall 
him ; and when they asked him to give back 
their clothes he was to refuse, and they would 
urge him and promise that if he consent, 
should marry whomsoever he liked among them ; 
and if he married the one who had a mole on 
her nose and was called Tillottama the dream 
would be obtained, and lastly he was not to mind 
her being very ugly, but to marry her all 
same. Siva DAs gamed confidence on hearing 
this, and went to the temple, and the nymphs 
came down and bathed as before, and lie took 
their clothes away and wont into the temple and 
clung to the idol. When the nymphs had ended 
bathing, they came up the ghat and found their 
clothes gone, so they uttered the curse as before, 
but as Siva DAs had the holy water with him 
no harm happened to him. 

The nymphs inquired who he was, and told 
him to giv • clothes, hot he continued to 

refuse. Now they were naked and could not 
delay, becauso they were engaged to dance in 
Indra'aoourt, so they promised that if ho would 
restore their clothes he should marry the one he 
liked best among them. On hearing that, he gave 
hick the clothes, and they came and stood in a 
; him, telling him to choose the one 
he preferred, and all the time Tillottama was 

ng there, looking very Ogly. Siva 
looked at them, but was so bewildered that he 
could think of nothing; at last, however, as the 
sage had bidden him. ho married Tillottama, 
although she looked so ugly, but the other 
nyinplis said, " We are much the most bcauti- 
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ve married her, alt 
looked so ngjy: for shame, prim 

Tillottaraa resumed her former good looks, 
and she and Siva Das went uwuy uud tt mn a in od a 
little tiuio together, and when she won starting; 
for hop own country ah© gave him a ftute and 
am alio would como to him wJlOnever he 
played it. 

feiva Dits took the flute and returned to the 
hou&o of tho sage, and told him how ha had 
frond the dream. The «i£c bold him not Us do- 
toy there any longer, but to go hack to Ms 
on a evtmtrj : nevertheless he stopped there a 
little time, till one day lin thought tli.it. he had 
never put the dream to 

to aao it, and also to see whether the flute woo 
tmo or not. Having determined CD tfik, ho 
played on the flute, and Tillottamu instantly 
jred before him and said, **You madman., 
have yon QO 001 DW ? this is tho 

Bti to duneu in Indra's conn." However 
she stayed with, him a little time and then went 
away. 

iva Bus thought ili fit, now ho 
had proved the tiuto to he true, ho would likn 
to ice the dream, so one day at tnidnjg] 
said to his sword, " Sword given by &?*, tales 
me to the. p [a eo in heaven where Tillottama is 
tug:" so the sword took him to heaven, 
and ke found Tillottama asleep, and the house 
waa lighted up hy her boanty as if by light- 
riiui:. while the flower of fire kept coming eut 
from her uoau and retreating again. 

Siva DAs warn excessively tl^lifrl-itc^l at tlin 
right and seised tho Hnwor. and she woke up 
instantly, overcome with joy, and said, " Your 
has come, for If yoo wine face to face 
with any of the gods yon will bo reduced to 
ashes and will make ma a widow : you must 
loan this place at once, • ' So .->i va I >.i s d Urn njffl 
ed to earth and went back to the sage, and 
after ho had taken leave of him went back to 
tlie conn try of the Unkehneas, 

His wife and her mother were very glad to 
tee him, and sot fowl before him, Tho kbff 
of tho RAkshasaa hod a yuiing unmarried iiieca 
whom is iva lhis married, and passed some lime 
in great happiness, hut at hist tli 
to return lo his own country : so ho went to the 
king and said be bad found the dream and did 
not wish to make any further delay. Tho king- 
■■m no objection to hia goinjr,, so £ivn 



l>.ib hrelueted u lucky day for his journey and 
prepared to atart. !!>■ Mid the HiiUhasas 
packed up n groat many tilings in a snin.ll com- 
pass, and he said ho supposed they must travel 
hy jitiitX, but the Uakshasa king said they never 
went in p&Mt, hut travelled in tho air. So say- 
ing, bo gave his daughter a great many ujuu- 
meats, and hade her and hia bon-indnw Siirewell. 
Thty all three travelled uu wards iu the iky till 
they reyeucd the city of thn king whom 
Das had served and whose daughter ho hod 
married. Siva bought a house in the baxir, 
and than went atone to the kiug T and remained 
in tho palace lor two da;. :?, mid was treated with 
KoB. then lie told the kitip that bo 
hud found tho dreai. ^> lua 

own conntry. The king replied that He might 
taint hia dan irl iter and go ■; and ho adorned hur 
will jewellery and sent her f D.*is, and 

Isb und aha and Thn tu o daughters of the B&fe- 
BharasaH travelled along tho ikj r till 

they reached the place whore Chandra, the son 
or ??urani, and tho minister were trying to cot 
their way thmngh the jungle. 

Chandra naked if he had found the dream, 
who the three worn And Siva DAs 

said he bad funnel it, ami I ■ -mun wore I i, 
wivujt. So Chandra e 'tidudeJ that the dream 
waa in the power of one of them, and he and 
the minister plotted tog k I)o 8 

by some stratagem, nod take the throe women 
t* the king and tell him thoy had found tho 
dream. I laving determined on this, ho on. 
invited isiva Dus to play at dice on Hie cd^u 
of a well. Now Siva D.ia wa riualligenfc 

man, and be snirpecEted soma design, so ho said 
to his wivca, " If Ubaudra shonhl throw mo into 
the well, ynti uinut take all your elothr a and 
ornaments and throw them in after mo and then 
go with Chandra, and if he attempt* to imsus© 
yon, you must any that you have made a 
and until that, vow be accomplished yon will aot 
touch a mau." 

So they went to play ul dire, and while they 
were playing ono of them gars Siva LhUapuah 
and threw him down the wolL lie had his 
•word und Onto with him, io he merely aaid, 
u Sword given by Siva, protect me," and'immol 
diately he «poka, although lie had folli n 
way down the well, he rose in the ■ r , bu: 
in tho meantime his three wives bid come 
and thrown their onuunenta and elotiics down 
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the well, bo Etc i'iui. Chandra 

imd llic miui.-*' three n'omcu 

uud went to their own country, nnd Cbuudra 
tried to minuHO thum on the way, but they 
spoke as Siva m, ami La du- 

sigted. 

The king was very glad to hear that the son 
of Snrani luul returned with tliu drrani, art-.l 
ordered dancing Wlfl singing 5 be Cfosa invited 
n great many other tings To witness the dis- 
closure of tire dream. 2ffow before Chandra hod 
reaehod homo, Siva Dis hod come oat of ilj.tr well 
and gone to his own houso, where ho remained 
in secret. In (ho meantime Snrani thinking 
that Chandra Hcd tbo three wives 

greeted thorn like a mo! her, uud sent u servant 
to call IJtir.ini. When the servant told Duruni, 
abc said, " 1 BIO only a poor woman, why should 
" Siva Did «u"d. uer, it hi hotter 

tint von should go; no man ..eon orna- 

ments likMt those I have brought from tb 
of l he lUkahUAff, and no man can make thorn." 
So he made her wear thorn, and sent Lot to the 
king's palace. She found the bridegroom and 
the three I whoa the tatter saw 

her wearing their own clothes uud uruanicutH 
they modo signs to each other that she was their 
mot her- iu-luw, and hud worn the >t 
a proof of it, so they kept quite close to bor 

'•I lowed hm 1 wherever she went. E 
wihlit'l happhlOBS 10 the bridegroom and brides, 
but when she found they would not rin< 
bousa aba began to abuse Durilni* vulli- 
witntn meddler, burnt forehead, and saying. 

to my hnnse and liowirohod tltfl 
three wives ; you cannoi boar to see the pros* 
pr-rity of others: dio, unlucky wretehl This is the 
reason, to <, % has become blind." Dtiran! 

aaid to the throe wire*, " I am only n poor old 
woman, do not ennui* with me, T Itave nothing 

." ThejTopKcd, " Vnn nro onr 
" Ihirmd said, " No, yon must gn 

OHM) of Uni oilier mother--' 
bob how she cuutiuucu to abuse mo !" So the girlt> 



left hop and went in rrflnt Ju 

th© iiicantima tha Ron 1 

iSiudrofl'i - 1 nd a groat many 

'Jugs bad assembled lu witoeM it. The 
king said, " Chandra, our court in now crowded, 
show as the dream/' So Chandra went into the 
hnnae to thn t hren wireaand p-iiil, " Whinh of yon 
1 rCftm? ishow It to mo." 
The girl* wud, "TrVIutt is that ? wo know no- 
thing of any dream." So Chandra fled away hy the 
buck door. The king, saving hfl domjod torolurn. 
Bant to look for him nnd (frond hr. had tun away, 
mow hole story from the t hree 
wives ho banished £uriiut and her tn the 

palace, undsufuuioiu'd >:vu Hii, and Bald to him, 
w What do you know el oar*" So 

Siva T)ls related all his adventures fry!" 
beginning, and how ho had found the dream. 

kho king took him to his heart and was 
excessively pleased with him, and changed tba 
uumc of D untiii to Sur.oii, and took her to 
live in his palace. Siva Das naked his father 
U> build 1 1 house niirronndod 

hy beautiful flowers and adorned on the 
walls inside with carved, work. So the klnij 
ordered Q10 hOOSO to be begtm at onon and 
I wiUtin a vcolc, and tlum ho naid, 
M Ti» kousa is ready, no« all dNMfc" 

Unt Siva DAa said, H Aak all Ukj Other kings m 
bofbre." W J were all usembled, he chose 

a lucky momcut and went into thn honse, and 

i a tnagn I and l>e^nn to play his 

tlnte , Pftottexna instant I y op|>«iretl, and they 
were both ilebghted to sum each other again : Uer 
beauty lighted up the whole place, and after a 
little time the flower was sceu coming out 
and entering her nose us before, Siva Dig 
called all the kings who wore assembled to 
witness it, and wku they sow it they all ex- 
claimed, M What a wonderful Bight W© havo 
soeu I" uud praised Siva Dis, WIku Um ktOg 
saw it, ho gave up hb» kingdom to Siva Bis, who 
henceforward lived with his fiiur wive* ia the 
greatest happiness. 



T1IL' AUTHOR OF TlfE PATALACHHi. 
UV J, G. IiunbKK, Vu. D. 



In my firsi. OOtil kkos])A Oni 

J. Ant. vol. IL p. 30^> I had to 
leave it doubtful who it* author waa. t pointed 
out that according to Dltarmasigara'satid other 



Juiua ^vritc^»' Garvavalifl 1) b a n a pu 1 a, a pro- 
t^d of king M n u j a and King B 1» a j a , wrote 

\aJ!m*miiU in tha year Vifcmma 
at Ujiaiu, »"<! that the i*-* "ij'-i-eAAi bad bcea 
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composed lu the tame y«r bad in tho 
place. If I was unwilling lu dee/Jure myself 
far tl» idimiiry p| in-- bra wadta* Ghs iwim 
•wax. that I ran hi nut traeo in my MS. norao 
po^sajfes winch Homo oh and ra, in bli com- 
mentary on hi* own DesiAwao, ascribes to D b a, - 
n a p it 1 a - 

I I ..,\v, however, lately I'ojiinl n second copy 
of the FtffoJotiAftf, which is jnoxo cocrwjl than 
the Jirsi. On looking over tho concluding vi-rsea 
in I hi* MS., 1 find that verse -.'-' contains a 
conundrum fin the ntithor'n nfisie 
of which i\ 1.) h u n a v A J a , the Pmlcrit form of 
J> h on up it lu . 



Tli« verse rans as follows ; — 

kaino andhajann kivii kuRftlatfi payanani 

OH tii mi vaujiJi | 
numiunua jut, so, kuina&o teucva rinuA i 

"By that poet this Dell has htam. compos J, 
in whose name tin- last RjlIahlBn of ton words 
* anDFIA, jaN"A kiVA kmuif.A ncmir in 
«• I) liuno val a." "' 
"Audhojkinu aivfi 
stood to menu **» fool or a clover man." Thy 
r probably mean* tn convey tho i ilea that 
a fool won't find out his name, but that n clover 
man will. 



M7SCEIXANEA AND CORRESPONDENCE, 



mXDinSM AND llEvTI^T 
Itt Itlfl Sixth Anniversary Address illurtrvumg 
the eibtenco in Hinduism of faint traces «.f tho 
great truth* of Itavolni Boy. K. M. lion* 

ecrjea thus writes of " tho iutrroUihlo Will of 
tho Almighty flint without shedding of lilciod 
there if no rv mission of sin. Tl upeafa 

embedded in ancient Aryan tradition* — in it,. 
or ' hearings' of* our ancestors*" Tlml tin great 
religious duty according to the precepts af am* Lent 
.Brahman : mfTeriiigof sacrifices, 

is a notorious fact on which it in not necessary to 
say much. Next to the Jew n. 1 1m religion 
was most auiduouidy^ubiarred by this Bnkhman*- 
Namcs of word*. Tor Are, for tho 

whoso beltaif the j-acriliees were performed, I 

. hloh they were pi.trforiia-d. abound 
in language etymological ly derived from words 
implying sacrifico. No literal nw oootsins so many 
i > 'ailing to Hucrifickl ccreinome* m 
fianHkrit Koiyi iy| that I nd all 

Other nuppui alts of Buaancial ocre^ 

moniw. And it wsa n Mei'i^yped idea with tho 
Brandon of Hinduism thai animals were m 
for BSArlnOes. Norm Men ihn . con- 

sidered mere offerings of meat to certain cam 

itics, followed I'rillcers Jboraselves 

, as the practice of the pi 
day ri'frrcscntu the idea. The vicariouu Datura or 
the sacrlne** nppcari to have bean tin 
COmprohomlod by the promote, ol \\y institution 
in India. Tha saerifkor waa U4ieved 
himself by noanj of tho aaorUloe. Tlie animal 
nacrinced was itxelf callwl the tam/tcc, boai 
1 fur tho noul, 
Not only was the MOtiiOoO quite frw finnm the 
Hug incut for the carnal gratifies r 
any ■pceial deity, hut the Bacriflcial cercmuny. 



moat aaaidiionnly porforuwl accurding to an ela* 
boralo ritnab had nonecoaaory refcrcntv wlmtevw 
to any dfvino pr :,1t not tl" 

Piviniij, for the Sankhyne aud Mimam- 
aaki, who denied vueh a Divinity, were 
the mom uvaiduoui in the performance of tlicxo 
'dotloa' b00ttHH Of their athaixm. To* OVOfl 
euivdiouy was performed without any corert 
notion of a pre- iiyugh thearr? 

■-leiuentidor ertatm rtau nomehmv 

connected with U. The ceremony wa* : 
conaidcred a mygteriona Ojmj y;«rtri»jii— wlm h. 
ii only gi nr ihrLiuijh according to ralfr, inferred. 

Inaatng OKpooted. The ritnnl wnf , 
ih" 1 laology waa forgotten. And ihcrofm , 
Dmoacy ol the naerifice wna mltel t —or a 

mysteriouit powf -r. m We uboliah, i) D 

r myateriout effieney ui asrrince, all 

i-TOtda aftldne which ara for i 
of mortal* 

TJannorjea Jbrn.pr finds among his Aryan 
ancestor! rtCOTIeetJOnt, however distorted, of 

evcuti in naered huHory from the 
creation of the wnrld down to the dif| 
mankmd— Ol (1) ihe reoolk< 
brooding «a tha sarfaee or thu waters hi the 
of the t#y in tin- midst of chaoR in which Br.fth- 
m a wa» |iroduc«t , — i 1 * ) . . I ttec pronoi 

on the great dragon \u*\ ^atan. m 

irj "I Nah ii t nn cmiiarly cursed Ibr hi« 
pnrb, nnd ftacrilDgo to become a ser^j" 

belly— the name \U nonding to the 

in Gcneslh nd for thai iqbtla c i 

of fJexl and msnt— <3) of the righte, 
whish man was originally 

longiiv 'toryorthuSatya Yuifu— of 

thodelugoJtw.]fm tha atory of Satyavroto and 
hi* ark resting on a mountain. 
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THE TOLLS OF GO AIL HAT (vol. m. p. 342). 

The story of the Tolls of Croail Hat ia also told 
about Junagadh, but there it is the wife who col- 
lects them, calling herself Phuibu. 

C. E. G. C. 



QUERY— " LADA LIPPEE-" 
SlB, — la a memoir of Dr. John Leyden, who 
accompanied the Mysore Survey at the beginning 
or the century as Surgeon and Naturalist, I lately 
met with the following passage s— 

" He particularly distinguished himself by trans- 
lating some inscriptions in an obsolete dialect of 



the Tamul language, and in an ancient character 
called the La daLippceorVorrnggia, which 
no European had ever been able to decypher, and 
which was hardly known even to the most learned 
Indians, but which he found out by comparing to- 
gether several different alphabets." 

Can you or any of your readers supply informa- 
tion as to what the character referred to was, and 
where specimens of it are to bo met with ? 

Lewis Bicb, 
Bangalore, Wi December 1874. 

I'o.-ibly too Vattcjuttu (7nd. Ant. vol. I. p. 329; vul. 
III. p. 333) may lie here meant. — Ed. 
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P.i>"cn.vT\STBA (Bombay Sanskrit Serin), BdHed with 
fate*, 

Ph.D. 



Note*, L by F. Kielhorn, 



V Sana 
Ph. D. 



, II.-V. by J. G. Buhler, 



About a quarter of a century ago, the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, under the patronage of the 
East India Company, took in hand the publishing 
of Valuable Sanskrit works which had previously 
been accessible only to the few, and that often in 
an incomplete and inaccurate form. The thorough- 
ness of the work was sufficiently guaranteed by 
the names of the scholars selected to carry it out, 
and wo owe much to the labours of Ballaiityn<\ 
CowelU Hall, Riier, Rajendralal Mitra, and others, 
the fruits of which are presented to us in the 
old series of the BibUotJicnea Indica. Some books, 
however, are now out of print, and others— the 
Isilit-a, Vistara for example— were never finished. 
Simultaneously with the retirement of the Euro- 
pean editors from this country the series appears 
to have ceased. It was afterwards resumed, but 
not under the same auspices, or with the same 
happy results. It would be unfair to pass by 
unnoticed the very laudable efforts in the same 
direction made by the learned grammarian Pro- 
fessor TaranAtha Tarkavacliaspati and his worthy 
son, who have striven to bring the classics within 
the reach of the poorest. The number of works 
brought out of late years by these two scholar 
is amazing, but accuracy has, we regret to aay, 
been often sacrificed in the desire to bring out a 
book rapidly. The editors of the Bombay Sans- 
krit Series arc endeavouring, it would seem, to 
take up the thread where it was dropped by the for- 
mer labourers in Bengal, and to give us thoroughly 
accurate and trustworthy texts, with the addi- 
tion of concise notes in English. How far their 
efforts have been successful we propose to ex- 
amine, confining ourselves on the present occasion 
bo Nos. I. HI. and IV. of the series, which com- 
pel-, e t he Panchatmtra. We would remark, however. 



that whilst the native professor and his son have 
fallen into the Scylla of undue haste, the scholars 
here have been drawn into the Chnrybdis ..i 
excessive slowness. Five years ago, when No. 
VI. of the series was published, we were in- 
formed that the DaaahnmdracJtariktt Kddamhari, 
and MUtati Mdtlhava were in preparation, yet up to 
the present time Part I. of the first-mentioned 
is all that has appeared. Let us hope that the 
remainder are not about to share the fate of a 
valuable and voluminous work on Caste which was 
in tlw. pret$ in Bombay more than fifteen years 
ago, hut has not yet been disgorged by that 
monster ! 

Very little need be said regarding the text of 
the P. fra which Drs. Kielhorn and Biih- 

ler have now secured for us. It is a thoroughly 
good one. Misprints have crept in here and there, 
chiefly in the latter part of the work, but perfect 
accuracy in Oriental printing seems at present 
unattainable. The notes, too, as a whole, ureal] 
that could be desired, and are truly I 
parvo. It were to be wished that those appended 
tu the other volumes of the series had been drawn 
up on the same principle. A notable example 
of entirely opposite principles of annotating is 
furnished by the Bl published this year. 

Regarding some of the notes now before Of 
must, however, join issue with the learned editors. 
pnd we will begin with those in No. I. (Tantrn-- 
iv. and v.) On page 4, the alligator, giving a 
description of the preparations made by his wife 
for the reception of the monkey, describes her a* 
Hijij|rfijfqjT[fqTpjr, which might he rendered " ar- 
rayed in pearls and rubies," or " having 
pared pearls and rubies." Dr. Buhler, however, 
renders ipjfTT by " splendid," which secras wholly 
unauthorized. The sumo word occurs in Bait 
Bhdmta, i. 5, 81 : ^iftfpr H'WMd fPTjWT $?Wr 
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«H]pRfr *l+'V|*l1|A|r where- it evidently uhshm "at- 
tired" or " got ready," In the form T'pfrpf it 
u found nbjo in Taiitra ii. page 12, and means 
" spread out," u Arranged." Passing on to page o2 T 
where ire are introduced lo sotno young Brflh 
whu are lamenting their poverty, tha following 
line occura - spqfapwj" fslffTT: $&«'■ WT* fW; 
W^ ^HtpT ^pcmm*T«1.' " * nmn forsaken by wealth 
immediately becomes (is baked ppon 
utrangcr (or onfceaatey hut, strange bo say, the 
word *rTC: lmn been tnuiblatcd " » corpse-" t 
Poeeibly the learned annotator had in mind ihn 
word WG ■ " to be earned away " and concluded 
that tha poverty-afcrieken wretch waa only 
be taken away to the burning'ground I Wo are 
inclined to think that the irordn irrar^r and ynf 
ou p. C$ are mistranslated, but this it* a dial- 
milt point. The music of India and Europe 
are eo dififrimilar that it ta hard to wvy what 
terms in the one arc exactly represented by those 
of the other. Turning now to Ho. III. (Tantraa 
it. and ill! wo Bnd on page 17 the i 
f-Wnfr^T'ir rendered " with thy help of the fire 
imparled by the trcasara/' hub more oorrentljr it 
should be "by means of the warmth of the 
treasure." Again, instead of the note on page 
50, line 15, we would suggest the words* ** in order 
that we may fix upon a plan and the menus or 
carrying it out." On page 6^ the following reran 
occurs s — 

TflW+ililHl 3<ttf44£j|-4HJll. 

^fl*4 ia Lmnalated M slaves," bnt we should like 
Home authority for it. Its literal meanh 
"low-born/" but euoh a one ta not necessarily 
n glare, and we hare never met with a p.. 
in which the word required that interpretation. 
in thi! Jihitgacitta Purdna, IV, 4,22, it in used in 
il* literal sense u» an epithet or iff. In the pu^ago 
quoted above, however, it would I hi infinitely better 

i ive the word from ^, tin- ground, the whole 
compound thua meaning " ground-prodm-cl,'' ■»>, 
-a live." Tliu vocable spf-, a tree, is met with ui 
the Kirdiiirjiitrfyu, XV. IS, and jippT i* niaraty 

ha form of it, on the same prtnaiple an 
WIT and ^M4t*H> If rendered " pondn, well*, 
tonka, tampion, and (mat," the passage presents 
a more homogeneous wholu limn it due* if "sbvrea" 
are introduced. 

We proceed now to No. IV. {Tanirn i.), which 
waa edited hy Dr. Kielhnro, There nro many 
dlmVmli and doubtful passages In thin Tantra, 

b have generally been eluoidat ad, fcaoagfa wo 
■t but demur to mma of the explanation* 



offered. What aulhui i:.;. i I \bHto, Tor iuulaniv, for 
translating sprflPrtpaga 16, line B) hy "appellation;" 
or *VS ^TfWMiX (pag« 'H, l,y ** after great 

eouaideniUou," when it eridently meana " aa a ape- 
cml tarour"y We cannot uphold either " nm- who 
in a Btrauger to noble conduct [but) posaeeaea 
manirold wealth" aa the interpretation of tho com- 
pound ^T5TT ? lfC 1 tf*f^ I ^r* which really meati^ 
•? having woinliriul iligntiy on account of hia verj 
magnanimous actiom*." <pr •* hero equivalent to 
3^-, and in need adrerbially. it in naed in a 

similar sense in Bdto Shdrakt. i. 4. 183. Tlicn too 
Xtt&W' (page 38, lino 14) ujuuus *' ednijnood by 
what hu hud ■eeu," rather than "one who han 
seen convict ion" J On page 4b. line 12. the annotator 
suggests that SfTrT ahonld there Ite wasldai >-d a 
ucHiii Thore id not the ttliglitcal need, however, 
of BOtciking it. Tlie word ?Tsf in the aentenee is 
equivalent to nY^T^ (^nPH). and the compounds 
which follow are adjectirea qualifying it. The 
meaning of the wonl in ipiestion will thna bf- 
** filled with" or " thronged hy." Doubtlcaa ,tlic 
meaning m& admirably suitu the word ww on 
page 5jf\ line hi, hut. ^oivh? mirlionty hlnmld have 
boon cited for it. k is not countenanced by 
Amaru, ,Vffdiui,yrany Otbor dictionary cODanltodn) 
ns. Gould the wiek be rightly termed ^pfi how- 
ever i Those irubmerged in the oil of a. regular 
diurd are anything but bright ! It would be al- 
most better not to carry the analogy I. 
first line, and ao i-ojifinu the *&i to tha king. 
qianf^ (page 74, linn IH) doea not moan ** one who 
requirea some nourishing food," but " ono who ia 
gning thrnugh n eouroe of diet ;" similarly ^ft/j^r 
(ou tliu next page) is improperly tramtlAted '* the 
•if hunger, UL the inability to satisfy 
one's hmigor." It meana rather " the ehiMk (to your 
NMOrory) oauaed by himger," The lion was being 
i nfter an illness, and the want of bis naual 
diet would rvUird hia nscovory. VV T e will cloao with 
one more instance, token from page 7o\ Wo find 
there this obscure sentence. *br TTfT «?JffWpr» 
which Dr. Kiolhcmj renders "you arc nut guilty 
of In im.jesty's fq«Tf ».i" you are not guilty of 
hia death/' This ia scarcely satisfactory, and 
wo suggest inatuad, "you havo douo yourdufy 
as ngiMal our master's porann/' Theao, then, 
are the chi«r points on which wo differ fcoffl Hi- 
editors, and they are aa ootbfng in compart sun 
of those of agrvuuient . 



Tris nnrrimr of laou fnita the esrUett ocas, by J. 
Tal&oj. wltttfaM V..| ItJ.-Uinilki. Bnitdhiil, Urahnwa- 
tail R-ri™l (LouJon : T»U>.w«^ A Do. 1674) 

" The present volume," say» the author, " opens 
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« irk retrospects ul the Vcdic and Bmhmanio age* 
by tho light of the material* already brought 
under review in the two 15 urnes. It then 

brings every other available authority, excepting 
that of the Slusalm&ii hJHtoriatw, to bear upon the 
general subject." Ami after uuu m orating as the 
chief authorities, tljfi lltiddbiit writings, the tra- 
vels of Fubkii and Hi wen Thaang, the ECndn 
Drama, Rajput traditional Marco Polo utid other 
traveller*, und Furiii y Souchi*» l! ron- 

tmn^ that three " have all been laid under contri- 
bution for every variety of iiifdnuottnii, and have 
been further illuntrated by the experience, derived 
during Gfteeii years* ofhYjal residence in India 
and Burma. In this manner" be adds, ■ liw at* 
tempt bus been mode to throw every light open 
the history, the religion. and Kb* ehrilutttlOt*. ot 
thepeoplp nf India, hefnm the coming of the Eng- 
lish upon the scene." 

Such a work as here indicated would bo huiUxl 
by every Oriental student nitfe iltl u'm. Hut, tin- 
fortunately, Mr. Wheeler seems to haw mi" ru.- 
conception of the magnitude of such a eagle than 
3 m lnusof " every available authority" ou the sub- 
ject, Hence liit» th hr« volumes already 
pnhlinhod fome very far abort, not only of his pro- 
mise, but *A what ha* already been achiored by 
bin pifdrcesaor*. Mrs. "M a nnin g" ..me* on 
JiiriW oand Jhdianal hiditt are Jar .more trust' 
worthy und valuable to tho popular reader than Mr- 
Wheeler'* three. Ho bus not a vuded himself of every 
authority, nor even of thebestof them j and of Hi wen 
Th&nng** works, he- doc* not appear to hav, 
suited directly tho tnuudati<<ii by Stanislas J uUeo. 
but only a translation from tho Fro 
brief r^«ime giv. i I y If, ilartWdemy St. Hilaire- 
Of Hegasthone*, he u acquainted only with the 
fragment* in Strata and Arrian, which ho quotes 
in the Kngliab translations of I .md Hooke. 
The Siitninjayn JfriAiffaycnit he refers 
•Tor pious legends of Btl ind public dla- 

-.'*»■* between ttuddhjvt* and Jatn.-i" *l 
,«f tho content* of the book which tho author 
i ■• Iwvo entertained liad ho eoim tilled the 
work ittM.lf, or even looked into tho will-known 
(lerman analysis of it by Pro* 
V%*tara and I augmi ho does not even 

name ; nor u any work d Uasieal 

■.rhirli. r in-t i i i. m :.n Kngliidi trauslar; 
not even that invaluable cyclopaedia of In •i'»»-Ji bfa- 
lory and antii(uitwM— Loordu'^ Jmdit d m Attar- 
. itfcvftda, 

In his remarks and general iaitiou* U.r. Wheeler 
in singularly unhappy t— *Tew impartial ob»r 
ho think*, "will deny the fact Unit to all ap- 
pearance the p drifting slowly 
towards the religion of the propbt-t or Arabia, 



rather than toward* thai, Obrtatfftnitj whin i.- 
freoly offered, but which they arc not prepared 
What could bare led th» author to 
moke *o rash a Itetftment in fntM^ of the latest 
pnpulatktn returns, which nhow that the Mulmm- 
tuadnuH arc increasing in a ©lower ratio Mini. 
even the Hindus, while tho Christum* have fully 
doubled in ten yean? 

Again, commenting on tbu change from nimtial 
jsierifict^ to tbOfB of rioo and butter, he remarks 
that tho latter "was thus associated with the 
triAterialistie religtmi «f the noa-Vedic population. 
This fact," he goes on to suy, "" thrown a new light 
uptiii the legend of Cain and Abel... The flesh- 
sacrifice was accepted t but the Y*getablo offering 
was rejected. 80 far it would aeetn that tbo story 
was intended i -nlotcil ideas. But 

offerings of grain were especially nasueiut'-d with 
a materialistic religion* an hi the (ireek wurship of 
Decnoter; and thin Ibrm u[ idolatry was condemned 
- terms by the Hebrew prophoU- 
Hence the offering «if Caiu wan rejected." Wa 
oonfess onr utter inability to follow tblu logic : and 
wo think a more earelnl reading of his Bible might 
help Mr. Wheder to WWi llw characters 

iff the cjirriflcers tluit primarily hud to do with 
the necej) 1 tlnir nn"«rings. Bnt he in 

1 .irtlcabir about catching precise Nhodus of 
meaning or espresahiui thus ^p. 15U») he aaya— 
" Ln Ituijilbifiin there u the tree of wisdom, which 
possibly may Iwar a resemblance to the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil:"— in Genesis we read 
of '* the tree of tux knowledge of good and off! ;"" — 
and he qoll true* the expressions in JI« . 

ifiruA, ri. 6, " ; I*i«'.i*, i. 10 Ik inLu ini'maU. 
fled denunrialiui»» of sacrifice* t 

Hh) ideas regarding th* Bribnmqta 

juTjtj.ii i 1 1 '|>'»ft-: L d. "The 

Vedle Arymi(« t " he says," who colo:. ''unjAb 

in a rental "y. mm worship|>en» of the 

thcuniversu as gods and god- 
desMs, and ini •diikicski old Sai^kfit 

Tenea known a* Vodk llyraiis. At some ■ub*e- 
port'od the 1' "1*"" tin- 

' l*hett M the Vodic Aryan* had neither tem- 
ple*, Idols, nor rigid ngtk dJstini tlmu . 

irj', ap|x*ar lo baic en- 
OnUTxgcrl tin- ' •MiL-trni'lwti of tetuples, 01 

01 iduls." Again — "tboAryti^ 
giou may possibly hove been a il-v ►fthe 

ancient trorabip of the genii loci, the spirits of 
tho tni 1 *, glens, and streams. To thi» 

dny ni*ny of tbu bill-tribes in Eastern tndifl. . null 
practise this simi-i |" An- Lbttse hill- 

1 tribes Ary ai be eon: as the most 

u" deity in " tlio Brahma 
nicad puutbeon," whilu " in ihnt remota ago which 
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may hnro preceded an Aryan invaBimi, the Brah- 
moan were probably thm priest* of a phallic deity 
named Brahma, from whom they iraiy hare derived 
iliuir die finetivn name/* "Again, the Indian Home 
ofthoYedic Aryans wa* in the Panj&b, to the 
westward of the river Saroawatt. The Indian 
home of the Braumum* wua apparently in Hindu- 
stan, and extended from the Sarnawutl eusLward to 
the bun kit of tin- li.mgea in the ncighbonr- 
hood of the ancient city of Kanouj " Further, 
" tUQ Brahman* had undoubtedly mads their way 
into the Panjab, whilst the Vodic Aryans were 
jnero colonists in the land. Hut the Kb bis com- 
posed satirical hymns ugninvt r '"" nn^hrruraii.," 
What will the Brahman* themselves bay to thit 
mud other similar assertioun of the author's ? 

The origin of Sati, Mr, Wheeler Gomtden o* a 
" SkvLliian uw»gn modified by Aryan culture," 
"The Skythliin Sutt was modified by th; Aryan 
worship of the fin* and the gun. Agni, or tin, was 
the purifying deity. She wua not only the domes- 
tic goddess of the household, but the divinct mes- 
senger that carried tho anerineu to the gods ; tho 
purifying flame that bora away the widow and her 
lord to the mausiuua of tho »un." Now we very 
much doubt the Say th* ever having influenced tiio 
btttt life of another race |o any Booh extent : waa 
*>tti not n political institution to get rid of the 
widowv, whose plots still disturb net ire ntn.ti.ti P 

Up return* to the do tails of the former two 
volume*, and again drags the weary rwider ovur 
the stories of BAma and Kriuhna, leaving him no 
Winer than before, esoopt that "the whol« luirro- 
tive" of thn iixile of BAma * a may be dismissed as 
apocryphal; as a mythiml invention of compara- 
tively modern date, intended aa an introduction 
to the tradition of another and later Kama/" who 
carried on a war with R&rana, 'whose subjects, 
■' there in reason to believe, represent Che Bud- 
dhists." Bat Mr. Wheeler is fond of relegating 
people whom he knows little of to tho ButldhiuL*. 
Ho says elsewhere (p, 45SI "there in reason to 
bus])". '. Thomas wbji a Buddki 

who had perished in the age of Brahmumrnl 
persecution ;*" Chora IVrnmal, of whom Farm y 
Bousa mentions that he is void to have mured to 
the Church of St. Thomas and died at Mriiapnr* 
" in alt probability" aim " turned a Buddhi n r 
in his old ago," Even Mann was a Buddhist 
(p BS 

Though a gifted writer, Mr. Wheeler doe* »nme- 
write hi a atyh) that i« u mint orally inflated : 
and the employment of simile like **the Indus 
and its tributaries" appearing " on the map like 
th* sacred candlestick with Fereri b ranch- 
Uvtclcan as it J* pedantic- He speaks alio (p. I ft) 
of Mara becoming " incarnate in a dream with a 



small white elephant !" "The Kaltaii" ho eaya 
(p. 1721, ♦'have been identified with lb* f'liattfes 
of Kattuywar in Grtzorai ! 1 1" Tho serpents men- 
tioned by Megasthcucs. with membranous wings 
Bfeo bfttn, srhow Detente wfll pnhrafyttii tldn^- 
" are nothing more," he «uy a. "than the wmmon 
Hfamb, and certainly their uioislnro wUI 
cm i ■ • i w ate i ' 1 11 ii ni m utior. . " ' I ' I it 1 1 ana and Tagara 
are *"two important marts on the weait-ru 000*1 " 
Lt. tho name ofZarmuiioehcgos, who burnt him- 
self at Athena in the time of Augustus, the word 
** Olicjpt*," he says-, "has been identified with 
Sheik;" but he nerer says who made th ia or any 
other i SBti&bntfona henotieiw. 

Hd makeo ^ankar Acharya a Linjriyal l'p- f^^V 
iMt not fCcta to bare beard that there 
ure Dignmbara Jain? {p. 861), Sometitucb Bmh. 
nub, ViahnOi itntl WU'44. he tills his readers, arc 
•* separately *' w wmlu ppcil " w* the Q bt pre* 

server, and ths destroyer of the nmvene, under 
tho nnme of the Triiuurti/' The - i 
wear the Hnga (.p. li'M] : and pouaibly the ens of 
Farainrama {a,0. flUS) corTMi»onrU to tho era of 
BAma* war with Bavana (fi. 4flS). 

When ho eomev to points of chronology Mr. 
Wheeler tosses about without helm. First Aioka 
live* in tho ago of tho rebuilding of the Jewish 
temple,— that is, wo suppose, in tho fifth century 
a.c. He is so like Sandrokottos that the two 
may bo one and thf Mime (pp> 93^ 1*7/: then lie 
ascended the throne »x. 326»~tjuite forgetful 
that in the great edict Asoka mentions Ant p 

HM, Magjis, and Alexander t who 
Bred nearly seventy yearn later, ar in 2^ft I 

We had noted inn ay tnoro such rash or er- 
roneous statement* in thtl volume; hut thesetnay 
sufllee to show with what care its assertion* nnatit 
^received. The author is a good /»rrJnV-writifr,Bnd. 
with the tett of Tod's Jfajarthan, KtuWll, V\- 
or Mareo Pole.'" lV«e^S, Fnrin y &<mm*a i/isfen Jt 
M Bigandct's IiHjtmd nf(huu(<i„ia before liim, Iip 
can pnoduei> a (variable and interesting dMnJ .- 
but hJi rending is too limited, hi* power of obser- 
v.:.ti-m loo HuperSetuh and hi* logical faculty too 
untrained, to enable him to gmendtRe with oecn- 
racy or to investigate with approximate certainty : 
ho is moreoftlie Hcir.lf-f thai mvestlg*. 

tor, and wrtnti tlmt ocenrncy wit hoot which even 
■ucn a book as thin Is not only wanting In what 
ought to rcustitute its chlHvj 4 j m but ispoei 
peniiciotii. Tim scholar will deteot itn faujr 
it ii addresiied to the popular reader, who lias not 
tho Kpecisj knowkdge to vnabte hhn to sift what 
is matter or history from tho misconceptions <>T tb-» 
author. To those who can do this, however, tho 
volume will afford pleasant and inter**! ing read» 
tog. 
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NOTES OK THE CENTRA*! TALUKAS OF THE THAXA t'OLLKCTORATE. 

BY W. P. SINCLAIR, Bo. f 



PROBABLY no capital city in the world is so 
closely surrounded by wild and uncivilired 
country as Bombay, I h»ve, bulb in the Than* 
and Kalibj'i districts, beard the Tort guns in 
plarws which (for any sign of civiliza! ion they 
■ in . • .1 .1 might i. ivi'hi^n in t!;v deepesl root i 
of the hi-it jiiir.'is, and among jwople as wild, per- 
haps, w any in tho 1 *rc* >i i The difficulties 
of provxajuu uud transport through moat part of 
the North Konkuu arc what one might expect 
iu the remotest haokwoods. For these reuious, 
probably, less than we might expect is known 
about sumo plaoos not wanting in intere «t in the 
country lyiutf between the Bftfisein bill*, 
N. E. extension of the G. I. P. ltui!way. mid 
thy sou thorn boundary nf the Slate of J a w 
and comprised iu i' of Bhi- 
vandl o"' 1 Wire, to which the following 
nutca chiefly w3 

Early iu tho Rth century a frecbooting Koli 
named J a y a p pa N Ay a k M u k h n e founded 
the kingdom of J a w it r ; ft rid so iaxonrablo was 
the country then, ay uuw. to predatory I 
prim-, that, in 1841 the Court of Dcbli reeoguiaed 
tun Boo. by the title of Xoui Shah, as E&a|i 
of a territory extending' from the Dunmugunjju 
nearly to iho UlAn or Bar Ghat river, aud from 
the Sahyndri range to within a firw miles of 
tho sen, and allowed htm to exercise in its name 
H o huijdari ofBhivan^t.* Kron i I 1 , tl day 
to this it does not appear that the Emperor* ever 
exercised |K>rmnnent authority in these parts 
otherwise, than through thin mountain robber 
and hk descendants ; nor caul di&< 
the Kings of Ahmadnagar, the nearest of the 
Dekhani Mut-n' ate*, over brought the 

Jaw Af territory into subjection. But wilh the rise 
of the MarittM power oame a struggle ofd^ 
out diamond. The A n g r i A family pushed ao 
for north, especially in the neighbourhood of 
the fine navigable ostuary of Knlysn, that wo 
find lands bald under their aanada tea mile* 
N. E. ofBhrruodt; and with the increasing power 
of tho PeshwAs tinea got worse and woraa for 
tho B/ijag of .Towar ; till in or "about the year 
1782 MadbavrAo NArayan PeshwA imposed an 

• Bop! Jfoto cvmifitbd vtith tbi petty &t"U*ttfJaw4* w 
in. O* Tadnd CiUtetorait, ej 8- Msm." ttoctor 

<»f tb* North Ko&kau, 8«bnuLt«l to Gcrenuocul in 1 £3 > 



arrangviuuut ou the KAja by which he waa 

allowed to retain ' f - annual ralno 

of from Ea. 15,000 to B#, 20 P 0CH» only."t It 

wnnld also appear, from ruin* and tradirion, that 

; t u s^uaao posseBBed at ouo time much oi 

i-n part of Hbivandi, and ou at least one 

occasion ad ra n red &* fi\r inland as G u u j , il 

Ware Taluku , B fOTyw h aw along the creeks an 

tho rain" of amall V> towera; and umnB- 

timea wella ; and at K ft m b e , u milo N . W . of 

tidl, is a small aquaro fort with two has- 

at opposite corners, well placed so aa to 

command >m the one side the Lukivli Creck t 

and od the other that of Bhivandi, wliich in the 

1 1 of the KimwAri river. It is said to be 

Portuguese; but I lmd no time to examine it 

in search of inscriptions, A hamlet two miles 

off is culled Kirangpiija. 

The Musalm&iM are numerically very strong 

in all thia country — a curious circumstuaee 

uiTing how little political power tliey hare 

But these are not, like the 

MusalmanH of tho Dckhan. desoDnded mostly 

from miutary advnnturera. By race and habit 

pacific and industrious, they ore thriving trndert 

"litivatora; and, though many aro patib, 

th e tornporary service of Government is not much 

by/ them as compared with the 

Dekhanls, who so«n to think it the only labour 

worthy of thom. They seem to have, for J4u* 

huinujAdnfui, r«mo taste for education, and stand 

nlone among all castes of these talnkas in their 

abstention from drunJccnneas, the besetting vice 

of the Koukauia. 

At Hhivandl they lavo ono or two pretty 
ness^flOB, of modern date-, a fine 'Idgnh, date 
unknown ; and a beautiful tomb which enshrines 
the remains or a certain Husatn Slilh, 
commonly called th« DMn 8hih t of whom 
they | ho was Voytr of H japar. hut re- 

l inns life in this place, and that 
after his death the then Shah of BijApur built 
tlie tomb.J 

I have not seen the inside of the building, as 
I could not enter il in boots without oflending 
the reverential fbelhags of the Mnsalmaiis, or 
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take thein oil" without hurting my own; but it 
u said to cunluin two Persian olid two Arabia 
inscriptions, of which I append copies to tliia 
paper. There in a good tank beside the tomb, 
■lid a Fthort way aonth of it a Email bat deep and 
good well, with a JVmtnn and a Mar,itlit in- 
acripliou, of which iil«*o I append copies, a 
pages being unobtainable either litre or in the 
tomb. I found no Hindu buildings ur remains 
of any hnporta Hhirandl, nor any at alt' 

ait the next camps to fchfl W, B. at l-'urghe on 
the Agra, rood, and to tin? N. at NanxUbae. But 
to the w 1-3.1 of the hitter is the fort of G linu* 
t a r A , which may, for aught 1 know, con- 
tain, something to repay an obviously very toil- 
some MOC i : ', tlif village of W a 4 o w 1 1, 
half a mile Jf.E. of Kanditn^ I measured a 
pimpa I- tree (fi'cw# rditjivsa) -i6 feet inches in 
girth. This ia the second largest tno \\\,, i 
I have measured in Western India, the [orgeat 
[0811 Ouobub (JJaiwwna di'jiliilOi 
MarAtnl Qotakh Chinch) at Junnnr, with I 
. rnfaranoo of 47 feet, and a hollow in 
igh to fltablo a pony in. The third is a 
common tamarind (Tamtiritulu$ Imh'ca) mea- 
suring 40, which stands near n Tillage on the 
right bank of the Arunavalt rivw, ohnnt n mffla 
above the town of Sirpur, in Khandesh. Tho 
piwpdl, however, is beyond 004 n the hand- 
somest tree of t ho three, and ui justly helJ ia 
high veneration by the inhabitant* of the vil- 
lage, which, uh It shows no sign of mwmn 
or decay, it may continue to overshadow for 
many generation* to come. Four miles north of 
Nanditne is ihn town of \) n g h A d , famous for 
tho defeat of the Mur'alnis by Colonel Hartley.* 
From Dnghari, prat rl,» battlefield and 
through this pa*» in roar of it, it ia fonr 
to Ate I oil, on tho Tan a a river, where 
rnriunonoea tho group or hut springs known 
generally aa thoae of Wu&rnbai, cursorily 
alluded to by Colonel 'Syktio uder il 
* * Vu:rabhaee."t These springs oeeur in or near 
tho hod of the Tnn&i rarer, every horn and there 
along ftboot four miles of it* course, which lii'tv 
lioa over a common reddish (rap pierced bv 
occasional dykes uf intensely hard and homo- 
gOQOOUM black basalt, I had no thvrmm 
but, with tho aid of one improvised of an egg 
Bjwinrfciinecl tliat none of the springs approach 



thorn native* jump at once, though there are 
onu or two which it is thought prudent to 
approach by liral tutoring one of lower temper- 
ature. Ttio water is tasteless ; and the strong 
smell of rotten eggB and gun-washings, which 
pervades the neighbourhood of the springs, 
arms, I think, less from it than from the bubbles 
of gaa which risn through it, being certain I j 
strongest when and where these ore most nu- 
merous. Thu natives believe much in the power 
h ' Hr. purification from deadly 
run and OBtaneotlfl diseases, Those at A k I o I i 
aro clustered round a temple of-MoMdovu called 
11 a ui e 8 w u r (from which name one might per- 
haps infer that it was originally a place of Vaish- 
nava, and not of daira, worship). The temple 
itself is not very remarkable or ancient. It has 
two or three good cisterns filled by the hot 
springs; and about a hundred yards lower down 
are half a dnxan others in tho bank and bed of the 
river. A little way north- cast of the temple, 
in a pretty &pot on the river-bank, is I 
lesa tomb of a European officer, of whom no one 
knows anything hot thl iU i a Captain 

Yrita SiHinh (query Prosi ur Ferrers), who cauiu 
herewith his wife and children abouf fifty Years 
ago to have the benefit of the hot waters, and died 
here. Then the Madam Sflheh ohoae this spot, 
and buried him in it and went away." 

About half a. milo down the river from Humes- 
war, in the village of WadowlJ, ore the 
p pruigs of Wn i r e a w a r or W a«r I b ii i pro- 
per, which are in the bed of IhcTaniatand exactly 
siinikr to the last-mentioned or lower RAmeswar 
group. On tho aide of a spur of the Ghautarilt 
range stands tho temple of W a z r a b il i herself ; 
"Our Lmly of tho toJehion" the BnVhmans here 
say her name means* — interpreting waeui to 
mean **a very aharp shnrt sword," Uiuugh I 

derive it from 

, a thunder!*-: 
Thil lady h* a Yyginl who became incarnato 
in Una neigh horn hood to uWroy Daityma, and 
formerly resided at G unj, acveu mi 
north, but broke up hrmye there tiii.br 0W«On> 
BlMcnlun-emfW to be mentionod. There ia very 
to be learnt ubout her fiom the people 
aronnd, ami though there is a Mdhdiwyn ^ 
chronicle recording fi0mt) particulani alsjut her 
ami the river W a i t u ra a , it i^ DOi k. pi hare. 



boiling-^iet in r.m^ n u U re;and_jnt 1 moat of but by her npaihyi or ber.ditury prie^ who 



* Gnujt thtff, Wsi. »} Iht ilartyhfc, rtjl IL n Hft flff 



t </«J. X^ajMrs */ Walm Indkt, p. !(*, 
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lives comfortably on his pay at Knvad, some 
twelve miles away. There are six iniim villages 
belonging to this temple, the proceeds of which 
are mostly expended on absentee dignitaries 
of this sort. I really think that when state pro- 
perty is alienated for the support of religion, it 
would Ije worth while for the state to see that 
it is so applied; the temple here, a fine one 
though modern, is not half kept up ; and as the 
worship ofWazreswar consists to a great ex- 
tent in washing in good hot water, it is de 
ing of support on sanitary grounds. The Gaik- 
vad has recently added to the temple a large 
matjdap of timber, with a tiled roof emboli* 
among other things, with a picture-gallery 
mainly recruited from the backs of French com- 
fit-boxes, of which the chief and most conspicu- 
ous work of art is ft portrait of Mabel Grey in 
a riding-habit. The goddess herself is a rode 
stone female figure, holding in her right hand 
the short Roman-looking sword from whi< 
derives her name. 

West of Wadowli is Ganespuri, which 
contains the lowest gronp of hot springs : the 
temperature of these is higher than at either 
Kfimeswar or WazrfibAi, but still not up to 
boiling-point; and there is no other differ- 
eni'O. There is here a temple of Mahadeva, 
with cisterns like those at Riimeswar. This 
temple is said to have been built by Ramfiji 
Mahadeva Bivalkar, Sar-Subedar of Kalyiin 
under the last Peshwa, and looks much as 
if it had been. But there are two stones lying 
in front of it which evidently once formed 
part of a much older building. The one ap- 
pears to have surmounted a window or small 
door, and is covered with a very finely ami 
deeply carved foliage pattern surrounding a 
Hitting figure, probably of Yisbnu, about four 
inches high. The other is a bracket* formed 
of a naked female figure of much grace and 
truth, in the position of the lady on tho her- 
aldic Irish harp. She has a curious sort of 
in, quite different from the coiled pigtail 
of the modern Hindu beauty, but exactly re- 
sembling those of some female figures at A m - 
b a rn a t h. I am disposed, however, to surmise 
that she is not exactly a contemporary of theirs. 

■ It J9 deeply pierced abore, nnd Horvwl apparently to 
support a flftgatafr. or part .if I" <A i.f a well. 

(Or probably a bran or ilyinjr bracket under a lintel. 
— Ed.) 

i Compare the legend of W ft 1 n k e « w a r, Iff. .!«'. tel 
III. p. 2-ltJ, and that of this same goddess (if I recollect 



For, in the first place, the brackets at Ambar- 
niith are all monstrous or conventional figures ; 
secondly, though the Ganespuri lady would 
be quite in the fashion among those of Ambar- 
ufitli in the matter of coiffure, they are all highly 
adorned, and she in the garb of nature; and 
while she is just such a sonsy lass as may have 
been bathing in the sacred spring under the 
eyes of the sculptor, they are all deformed to 
that slim-waisted, huge-breasted figure dear to 
the heart of modern Hind a artists and poets. I 
From Wadowli a pass called the Gunj 
K h i n d leads to Gnnj, in the Ware Taluku. It 
is barely passable to light carts ; but there are 
two good passes further east — those of Dongaste 
and Saprnnda. At G u n j there is a small tank, 
well supplied by springs, which apparently was 
in former days faced with stone walls and good 
ghats, and surrounded by a group of Hindu tem- 
ples of more than ordinary number and sanctity. 
But " when the Firangi lok came, the gods all 
ran away." W a z r i b ft i escaped through the 
hills to her present abode. Parasurama 
was apparently short-winded, for he only got 
about half a mile up the mountain close by, and 
another temple has since been raised to him at the 
spot where he pulled up. K ;"i 1 k ;1 15 h a w a n J 
plnnged into the foundation of her own temple,t 
which, being perhaps protected by her sub- 
terraneous presence, remains in better preserva- 
tion than the others. It is a small and very 
solid building with a shrine and mandap, the 
latter partly supported by pillars carved with 
figures of wrestlers, fighting elephants, Ac, rude 
enough, but a good deal better than modern 
Hindu sculpture in these parts. " Hemad Pant 
built it" — of course. Of the other temples only 
tho platforms remain in situ, with part of the 
superstructure scattered around in ruin. Near 
the ruin south of the tank is an upright slab, 
on which is carved an incident similar to that 
mentioned by Herodotus as having occurred 
before his visit to a place in Egypt when 
" yvvaiKi rpceyos ffiiaryfTO ava<f>av8or- The carving 
is very rude, and has been, 1 suspect, the work 
of a recent artist upon a paving-stone not 
originally intended for the purpose. It is wor- 
shipped with much devotion and red paint by 

right) at Chad, where, on the approach of thp Mnsalmans 
rang into a tank beside her temple, the tank and 
templo, the latter adume rather likoaMasaimao tomb. 
" ar* alive at this day to hear W rank . a ™2 n ? . 

triple lions of Chaul— 360 temples, 300 tanks, and 360 shoaU 
in the river. 
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the people of Gunj ; but they could, or would, 
tell m<* nothing about it. I failed altogether 
in finding any inscription among the rained 
temples, or on ft fin© well between them and 
the village. 

From Q uu j it is alwut eight miles to t! i tcs ( n 
favourite aunp in a beautiful prove or mango and 
jack trees on the hank uf the Waitunia ; und fn«uj 
there it is three more to Ware, formerly the 
royal residence of the J a w a r 14,1 jus. Nothing 
remains uf them hut a few tombs completely 
dismantled by the Wad>ma;* a mosque and 
temple of iLirntl — both in ruin* 5 and a good 
tank, tho «tonn facings of which Have boafl 
pretty well trampled into the mad by thu village 
bu unices. Marching hack from Ware to Uhi- 
vandl by tho shortest route, notli'i 
recording it to bo seen except a dam formed 
across the Tausn river at DighiUbi by a basaltic 
dyke, which any one not well acquainted with 
tho trap formations would have difficulty in 

ring not bo bo ill artificial barrier " 
by tho hands of gusatSi for godlike kings of 
old," Ji cotghl bu mode the foundation of a 
good masonry dam easily enough, and the 
formation of the bind is suitable for an irriga- 
tion scheme; hnt the agriculture of the Koiikuu 
has not got tip to irrigation-point p< — ut least 
en this scale. t 

Hut on marching from Bhivondi eastwards 
my inquiries were rewarded by two 1 3 
of so tjineo. I had been told by Mr. 

MAdlutvTt'irt Anunt Guptc, limiuditr of Bad liana, 
and holder of ono of tho Anuria sanad* already 
mentioned, (hat "there was a temple on the 
top of a hill in iho j u utile of L o n a d , which ho 
had not himself visited, but understood !•< be 
of groat antiquity and wui.tfiry, und a place ef 
:" mid being at Lonad on 
duty, I mode inquiries, upon which tho ri lingers 
showed mo a fine but mined temple of Malta* 
dura in the village, which appeared to have 
been found r-d by someWy who know how 
both to hail I ii d d carve, and afterwards con. 
tinned or repaired in a period of considerable 
decadence of both arte, I had not at tho tinw 
Beuu Ambarniti.il. but on visiting that tansfa 
I saw at once that it was. Identical in style 
with t hn older part of t he temple of ban Ad, So 



• /"it AnL toL tn. rfu 1«5 tni W- 
t Mr. T<tt7 found at Aw Wulti tho reaauiu trf * tot 
lurgeauwl, nfoewbn 



upon the 3rd ofJenuaryT started olf baek to 
Leaftd, determined to hunt up the temple u in 
the jungle," and supposing that it might pure 
to be another member of the same family. The 
Tillfig< rimdy onongh to emne ; and after 

about twenty minutes' riding and climbing, we 
came, net to a Soiva structural temple, hut to, 
oh 1 tluuk, a Buddhist vih&ra which 1 have 
every reason to .believe had hitherto escaped 
European discovery, h is in a hill which forms 
ono side of a glen above Lonad, (aeimr S. by W. 
and ennsist* of the fallowing portions: — First, 
an outer rcraidah li' yards long by 3f wide and 
high. A good deal of the rock in front, has 
tumbled down, but it does not appear ever to 
hare been supported by pillars, nor could I ate 
among tho debris any remnants of chisel-work 
or sculpture. About this, however, one could 
not bo certain without clearing away tho frng- 
luente — a work of considerable labour, and not to 
be accomplished without pick and crow. Attbir 
lr\'\ und of this verandah ii a email cuttvrn uf good 
water, said to ebb and How with the tide in the 
Kily iuj creek, about 175 feet by aneroid below this 
level. It certainly did Appear to liave recently 
shrunk a oouple of inchea ut tin- period of my visit, 
about one third of ebb-tide; but it would reqirifO 
a day's rotiduuee on the spot to certify tint 
phenomenon, and a good many to explan 
Opposite the well is a large group or figures in 
high relief. They seem to represent a king sur- 
rounded by his court s there is nothing monsi roun 
or unnatural, and very little oven of omu- 
in tlui sculpture, Tho principal figures are lifc- 
skc, four feet high as they 

At the back of this verandah is a frit-jus walp- 
tmvil in lower relief, a foot deep, and running 
the whole length of fcbs uiTe. 'Thorp are figures 
on it of pretty in- that on Indian 

artist could think o£ from a charging elt-phant 
to ft woman on abed, executed with much skill 
mid spirit. This verandah is separated from on 
inner ono It yards X o X 3 by four pt liars and 
two pitiMlers* The pillars are all three feet square; 
the two centra ones have n carious capital like 
a tint enl hourglass, Thu outer ones and piles. 
■ e plain, having only a sort of leaf at Hie 
oomers— common enough at Ajaulii, Bbumrr, 
cVc— nnd a circle oa each side* Tho circle on 



I Ob iuh«i|i«iDt uwcitlptioa 1 feoad it w*# nil mua- 
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the pilaster next the well has something carved 
in it like a medallion, bnt I conld not make 
oujlwhat, and suspect that thin 
a later hand — the simple circle suits so much 
p with the BOverj^s^de of the pillars. 
This inner verandah opens by three doors 
into the great hall. The centre door is mo n 
andhastwii pilasters, and two stools in front 
which seem to represent a basket or jar car- 
ried upon some one's head, the hands cla 
the edge to keep it steady. The outlines of 
three tiny Chaitys arches are lightly eh' 
over it, as an ornament It is 7£ feet high, and 
4 feet 7 inches wide. The side doors are plainer, 
but have small standing figures at 
The left one is 6 feet 10 inches high at p) 
and 3 feet 8 inches wide. The right one 7 
9 in. by S ft. 10 in. 

The inner Hall is 14 yards long by 7 wide, 
and about 10 or 11 feet high. A cell or shrine 
lias been hewn pretty deep into the centre of 
the innermost Avail, but hit quite rough; and 
jnaller ones have been commentvd right 
and left of it. In the shrine and inner verandah 
are placed rude modern images of the present 
tenant, a " Gftmdevi" called Khandeswar, She 
is a Yogini, and first cousin to Wazreswar both 
in nature and name (JeJimtda = a sword). 
There is one rough block of stone in the inner 
hall (uncertain what it represents if anything) ; 
and a linga in the outer verandah. A little 
higher up the hillside to the I ITO or 

small cells, unfinished. The closest 688. FCn, 
with a large grass fire burning in the hall 
and shrine, failed to show any inscriptions, 
nor was there any ancient image. The sculp- 
tured figures, I think, are decorative, and not 
meant to be worshipped. There is u small 

,1 figure under a rillage 

between the Harm teat i 

but ho does not give mo the idea of Buddha. 
These temples are so easy od from Bom- 

bhal it is tu be hoped some effort will be 
made to photograph or mould the figures in the 
outer verandah : I should think either process 
would ■ from t ho position of the sculp- 

tares.* . 

The fullou-ii iptions above 

allnded t". in the tomb of Husaiu Shah at Bhi- 
vandi : — 
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• I hare rince completed ft very full set of notes of IUmo 
sculptures for tuo India h Antn't-u-ry. 



On / 
t^jSsWM A^jity. ejla.^+s* <y i'>Jl^" **» 

.*-» life* 

f*rr ^r^fr *tct pr^r *fm^H wf^c iitf *f- 

frilT HTTTo ^W TPK1T. 

Sayad KutbuVTn Muhammri I KhJin Bahadur 
built this milk-well i 1684,; B**n 11S1. 

(\.i>. l7«"-2> Xaik BftbalePathttrwat.t 



+ Xaioo of the stonecutter. 
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OF I!l£ARTRIlIAi{r.S NTTI SsATAK AM. 

BY PEOF. C. H. TA UTTA^ 

(Con; p. 4.) 



On Wealth* 
Down, to the lowest pit with rank, and gifts 

that all admire ; 
Hurl virtue headlong from the steep, hnrn 

pedigrees with fire; 
On valour let the holt descend : for wealth alone 

we pray, 
Without which noble qualities are vil • &fl 

mouldy bay- 

With mind and senses unimpaired, 

In act and voice the same, 
He moves among us like a ghost, 

Wealth's warmth has left his frame-. 

The man of means is eloquent. 
Brave, handsome, noble, wise ; 

All qualities with gold are sent, 
And vanish when itfli 

The king by evil counsel falls, 

By wOtkUinesS the saint.. 
Brahmans by want of sacred lore, 

Bad friend3 good manners taint i 

Indulgence spoils a son, and he 

Upon his race brings shame, 

Continual absence poisons love, 

Neglect cool* friendship's (lame ; 

, Carelessness ruins husbandry. 
Wrong Gaps A nation's health, 
Wine chases modesty, nntln -ilt 
And largess squander wealth. 

Three courses open lie to wealth, to give, enjoy, 

or lose ; 
Who shrinkoth from the former two, perforce 

the third doth choose. 

Less in size the polished jewel, but its rays far 

brighter gleam, 
Who regrets the dwindling sandbanks when 

boon autumn swells the stream ? 
(ilorious we hold the victor, I s life-blood 

gild the plain, 
Such the generous soul's undoing, that which 

seemeth loss is gain. 

• These stanzas have no heading in the Bombay edition, 
hot th^y refer principally U> wealth utq I almam. 

On p. Salter iHi Huh tlif following 
un aranghe-: — 

Water w£D terra to pul iasi the in-at, 

A sharp houk guides the elephant, the ox and ass w 



Lo ! the same man who longs for a handful of 

meal 

As a treasure of infinite worth, 
When his hunger is sated, esteems not a straw 

All the riches and glories of earth; 
Hence this moral we draw— in this transient 
world 
Nothing's trifling or great in itself, 
'Tis the mind that | its own hues on t he- 

mass. 
Now 'tis gold, now 'tis counted but pelf. 

King, if thou wish the earth to yield to thee 
the milk of wealth, 

s offspring, let thy care he for thy 
pie's health, 
For if bhon watch to do them good with seldom- 

Bleeping eyes, 
Thy realms with golden fruits shall bloom like 
is of Paradise. 

Grasping and bountiful, cruel and kind, 
Savage and mercit nl and blind, 

,i"nl and treacherous, policy's art 
Cluingeth its shape as an actress her part. 

Fame. he power to give and spend, 

•.iimays, help a friend. 

These blej rings rto b oonrtier's lot; 
its bis toil who gains them c 

Fate writes upon thy brow at birth the limits of 

tlr. 
In barren wilds, on Meru 1 B peak, 'tis m 

i 
Then cringe tbon not to wealthy men, but Ik 

ihv looks be free, 
A pitcher from a pool is filled, as well as from 
sea. 

Well spake the c/titlakf to the cloud, 

" By thee alone we live, 
This all men know, then why require 

Our prayers before thou give ?" 

Disease wo cure with doctor's stuff, the serpent's bito with 

charms — ■ 
Ai_r-.iin.-t t h*.- fool, the worst of ilia, nature provide* do 

arum. 

t A bird that tires upon rain-drops. 
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O ehitak, listen hut ft wbijo, and to raj ■p»ch 

givii«ar— 
Sui ull ftlikfl iho ctau do the f< 

llttUVVJl : 

Some fai-itUx? luu- earth with alinwura, ftnmo 

IVuitliwa thuudur. burl : 
This lifwwtn lisara-— a jiupfilinul speed) is wasted 
i url. 

i'vlfotct lAejwwiM • .itn. 9 

A ertml mind intent OH tti 
ntjijjhbour' > y 
Hating thti Mid Uw kin. 

Drool* s ami brands the man of on. 

igh tho ncouii med be, avoid 

him, cnt him dead : 
Men shucW r- at the j,uuUc tib jewel 

ids head. 

Tho mode ii account! -1 pure 

a prudish Li 
Th* rtunt.ro a aasrfiicvti hypocrite, tins meek 

a, beortleoi itavRj 
The gnu but u Tool, 

The dignified : f, sit.lid mail uhiu.c the 

booX 
The hero savage; thiw tiio had do ull I 

good despise, 
Knch if* kindred vice "a luluied 

in their I 

y dividotli hmiKilmld*, 
Avarice : 
Troth » noU 

Pnril 
CluiHry's the fire* Ol •■ tri 008, 
Dfrnit] Both nwwl adorn, 
grm wlfldgft farloinphi unassisted, 
r dt-uLli I 

THa moon Hluudiitnunl by ikylhdit.andn maid 

rtp rUarnis !m- 
A lake with faded IoLubbr, u | 



A tpacghlai mi >mli* a graipiV <t scoan- 

iln 1 ii. Id* tmin, 

•ton I with ncver- 

ililL. 

i Id nol Ik.- the kiiuumu of u fuuuaroh 
ire, 
.lcnumng priest uubu 

lit 
Can hc| 
Tin 
Tho uhxpicnl 

I'a.ri i,i • ia linM hot cowardice, 

J IJj|«Ut -J-Uf r_- 1 1 

OflV 

Alp! 

.MICOMJ Jii- 

Of ono in vrfaoi M matures in 

Who with a herd <»l* fawning ruguw delight* to 
enirird \un UirOO 

nrloM will no bom! am tka uf 

1 ilotU own. 

i doth w*i 

uwll, 

- • 
Sw 
.In natu 

A* ' 

Anil lliuf of •■■ 

.nnleaad- 

I'V '''■ 

So ntrtfum 

To i hmJ« 

{Here vmh th* y* 



THE DVA1ASHAIUXA. 



Tho I* t< a < J rh o r tf y « is one of Lie 
bistoriuid WOrksthal D hift w< by » 

writers. It appear* to Koto boon begun by the 
celebrated Homarhirya, the gnut Jrunu 

Gujarat in 
Kutnarapolo, the latter of whom died about *■». 



1 1 71- It was ao culled bream-" 
tarvn the dooblo objod of to 

aaraad nlatmgtlu) »lut »J *ttki 

kings of AnhiU"» w '' lU P **"* 

I ,l TPrecu which maat 

bo rwwl alU [ ^ r « mM ' 



• la tan ynjiaaia^anayniioai ! ^ tew |ali4aa«iac^tatotaau«*auAtoiM«W. 
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LakshmtTilak K a v i made a i%ka or com- 
mentary on, and corrected it, as wo are told by 
L e s a j a y a T i I a k Gani, a Jaina monk, who 
completed the work as we now Lave it at P r a 1 - 
had an Patta n — probably, as K. Forbes con- 
jectures, Pahlanpnr (though possibly Pitliid) — 
at the Diviili in the Samvatof Yikram 1312, or 
a. p. 1255. The narrative portion of the work 
does not even assume to be a connected relation ; 
i i is rather a series of anecdotes : but the informa- 
tion afforded by i t and the Pra ba n d h a C h i n - 
tdhia.nl, in reference to customs., manners, 
institutions, and modes of thought, may be re- 
garded as a correct reflection of the times when 
these works were written: and a curious picture 
is ihus presented o£ superstition and moral ef- 
fetcness beyond hope of reformation from within, 
even after the warning lesson taught by the sci- 
mitars of the Gliaznivide host in 1026, — though 
that invasion had probably no small influence iij 
developing such characters us B hi ma De va 
J . and SiddharAja. But though such princes 
might delay for a time, they could not save their 
people from the fate their grovelling aubj 
to a superstitious priesthood, with its debasing 
results, had earned for them, — -a fate finally 
inflicted by the merciless Ala-ud-dinin 
1297 a.d. 

The following is an outline of the narrative 
portion of the Duaidshardya* : — 

The rga. 

There is a city named Anahillapura, 
is as it were the avadika of the earth, the 
abode of NyayaDharma and Lakshrni, by reason 
of which the whole world is beautified. Beauti- 
ful are its women, and the kings that have rule! 
there have been handsome aud strong obe- 
dient to parents and gurfis, ami possessed besides 
of sons. Excel tot it arrangements are made in 
that city by the king for the support of scholars 
studying Vidya. Religion flourishes in it, 

V the people are opnlent and have abundant oc- 
cupation. It is surrounded by beautiful gardens 

« full of trees n|' varied kiuds. Debt is Unknown 
in the city. Many mums arc there, and such 
as perform austerities. Svarga is near to them 
as are the courts in front of their houses, and 



• The nAftasoo of the first five Pnrgas has ulrKt.K 
■ Mr. K. F..rr.r, m I 

t Mulan'.ja was thoson of Kf.ja, and j?raiulw>n <if BJ, , 
iWty.i, of KAlfto, by Luft D< A the daaghterof the king of 
Anhdlapur, and was adopted by Stfoiant Sk^ha, tho last 
Chftnda prince. Molartja succeeded hii untie sLwaut 



therefore the city too is called the 'pure. 1 The 
king's servants are clever and intelligent. All 
its women are practisers of Sati-dharma, there- 
fore the age is continually called tho Satyuga. 

/ Beside t he city flow Sarasvati's clear waters, 
rendering pare the earth and the air : here 
live Brabmans equal to Yasishtha or Visva- 
mitra, who could produce warriors from the 
fire-pit- 

Mularajaf was the first of the Solan ki 
race in this city. He was the benefactor of the 
world, full of all good qualities and generous- 
minded. All kings worshipped him as the sun 
is worshipped. He gained the title of the " en- 
thraller of the universe, " for the subjects of all 

'lands came to his country and found a happv 
residence. To Brahmans he gave great gifts : 
his enemies, like Dhcds, begged o;; town 

from fear of him. When this ftaja went out 
ydtrdho subdued the Raja of North 
Kosala Desa; half the inimical kings be slew, 
the other half he forced to submit The wives of 
his enemies, that, like frogs in a well, ha d never 
in their lives seen anything beyond their own 
houses, were seized by li li ill as as they wan- 
in forests, and wer 
city to be sold as slaves.} This I 
formed yayna ; lie caused the Vfidas and other 
to be collected. He slept not in the day- 
time, and was often awake at night fur the 
protection of his subjects. 

Th ya, 

ToMularaja once on a time Somanaiha 
Mahadeva said iu a dream : ««0 thou who werl 
r born of the C h a 1 u k y a race, b 
fight with Graharipu and oth 
wish to destroy P r a b h ;t s a T t r t h ft : by my 
Bplendour shalt thou o\ 
Whenheaw-.k-e, Mularaj 
the recollection of what Mfthadovn had sa 
him. In the morning the RAja en 
motmmandapa (court) with fa 

dam buk and Je ha I the B 

tbat fa tell them whal :' 

B«id. But at that moment sew 

princes pn themselves according to cub. 

torn, so that Muln ,,ot able 

Sir.diH :il,r,ut ID, :.[J. ,■ .„f. j.-, 

MB j b>]admn»AifcenAkbar<)e,YoL II 

'■•'••■••■-.. vol. IV. p. 1; Tod. li", 
L p. 150. 
t (fan 
§ A U>wn to the cast uf Siddhapnr, 
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but took liia seat on the throne. Afterwards, 
when opportunity occurred, the Raja told .lam- 
bak and Jehal his thought of destroying GrAha- 
ripu and the other injurers of Siva's tirtha at 
Prabhasa Kshetra. *' G r ;\ haripu,* " said he, 
" was made of consequence by me, bur. as if horn 
in an inauspicious hour, he has grown shameless 

, and slays the people performing penances ; there- 
fore, as a man who has been entrusted by an- 
other with authority should not be killed, I put 
it to you both whether, Looking at it in this 
way, this one should not be killed ? Say, there- 
fore, what is your joint opinion : should he be 
destroyed or not ? Jambak, slayer of enemies, 
who art like Yrihaspati, and O Jehal, who art 
wise as Sukra, tell, therefore, at once what is fit 
to be done," Jehal answered, — "Graharipu, 
who is an Abh i r (or shepherd} by caste, is very 
tyrannical : therefore the order given yon by 
Sivaji for his destruction is right. I think you 
should act even so. Grab a r i p u, being raler of 

? Saurashtra Desa, kills the pilgrims going 
to Prabhasa, and casts their flesh and bones 
entire into the way, so that though people wish 
to go to that Urtha, no one cau do so from this 
terror; and the seat of royalty in So rath 
Desa, which, from the splendour of Sri Krishna, 
till now deserved praise, has become soiled by 
the tyranny of Raja 6 r a h a r i p u. This is the 
cause of anger. G r a h a r i p u lives at \ 

• m a n as t h a 1 i t^tho city rendered splendid 
by the flags of Hanum'm and < lunula, and in 

i DurgApaL! and other places he permits 
to dwell thieves; and in his strength in is Raja 
dwells at V a m a n a s t h a 1 1 without fear. 
He is like to Havana-, and therefore the devout 
cannot live there ; like an arrow he causes 
hi the brew as. lie slay.- 

armies of hi and ifl victorious; lie oats 

the flesh of animals and drinks spirit uons li>; 
and in the fight he too chafl 

and all their crew with the blood of enemies. 
He Br.thitians ; this lord < i' i 

Graharipu, has caused many Rajas of the sout h 
and of the north to floe leaving their 

reforo now he regards no . ks of 

any, but looks loftily as ho walks, as if he medi- 
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tated the conquest of Svarga. The earth ia 
afflicted from the weight of his sins : and the 
men of skill in his kingdom, from associating 
with such an evil one, practise their skill in t 
constructing all sorts of weapons, from which it 
is impossible to escape, — in discriminating be- 
tween religious and irreligious practices they 
do not exercise themselves, Graharipu is 
young and lusty, and full of desire : therefore, 
slaying his enemies, he carries off their wives 
to his female apartments. In military force be 
is strong, so that all RAjas have to yield to 
him. Like Yama, G r ii h a r i p n is huge in 
person, and in temper too he is like Tama, — he 
seems disposed to devour the whole world or to 

.' upon Paradise. This Graharipu causes / 
great calamity, plundering people passing along 
the roads, and destroying g -; and places 

of safety among the mountains. He can pass * 

repass the ocean also: therefore, as when 
Destiny is enraged with the world, people have 
no means left of escape. He is very wealthy : « 
the R A ja of Sin d h Uesa he seized, compelling 
him to pay a fine of elephants and horses; and 
many RAjas has be subdued. Were he to make 
war on Yama, I believe his only moans of escape 
would be submission. This Mlechba hunt3 in 
R e v a t a c h a 1 ,+ and slays the deer at Pra- 
bhasa^ which Bbonld not be slain. He eats 
the flesh of cows, which should not be eaten, and 
commits other tyrannical acts. Wise men say 
that any Raja who has the power of punishing 
ml and does not, becomes guilty of his 
sins : therefore if you do not destroy him, yours 
will be the sin. If yon assemble not an army 
expel liim. bj :'h will day by day 

increase, till at last ho will be unconquerable 
by you, and, on the contrary, will overcome 
yon 

. though could take him if 

you chose, yet still you. kt-ep on a sort of good 

OS with him. But ho is a deceiver, nn* 
worthy to be trusted. Resides, Al; bag 

ordered yon, Eaja, in a dream at night: and it 
is the practice of the C h a 1 u k y a race to punish 
•e consider this. Raja, 
Sivaji has given to yon the command, because 
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there Li no other thmi you able to destroy liim : 

therefore snmmnn an uruiy, mid, as this fill 

cannot lit* destroyed by an army alone, week for 
some other reseurcv nl»o, and prepare munitions 
of war. It in fit to kill Q t I h a r i p n , who 
emot* new taxes from tamo people, plunders the 
property of others, slays others. Tin* U 'rja who 
can punish murderer* and does not, is n murderer 
bimaelf : be assured of this ami - 
A» Indro. elow Jamhufiar, as Vishnu hU' 
dhava Datb/ft, M Slfft slow Triptinlsiim, unvon 
must flay tLia G ra hurl pu that ajBtota fcju 
world." 

Thus spake Jehal. On boating this, 1.1- n 
B'ija a*keri Jambak, making a sign to Uiru v. iih 
the eye. whether or not it were proper to stay 
G r u h a r i p u and the rent- Ho answered 
thus: — 

"Thii Yamnnusthnli, whore Ora bar ipu 
I [ n$f is seven hot from the U j j u y n u i u tl r i * 

' laouutaLo §1 J from tins ocean, and h« has 

built another fortf one k&> from tlio raoantftln 

^ and four ( ? 2t) fcW from tbo oooou ;| and line 
O r a. k ar i p u C&oses not his eyes oven at nignM 
ao that ha may not he easily chequered. And 
yon think of Bending an army to cummer biin: 
that is as if one, weru to attempt cutting down 
a great tree with a grasa-uutter's sickle. Yonr 
army wold nol encamp within own a bund red 
ko* of Grakaripu's city, and when be «ur- 
round* your army, then you can not even render 
ftssistanre. If, therefore, you wish to conquer 
"i a r i p o , yon miut not only send an 
army, but JOn mnst go yocmlfi then will he lie 
conquered. Moreover, L a k h A , the lurd of 

' K&ohhriesa, in bo great » friend of tira- 
li i, ri p '.i " I ihfit one won Id think they were 
brothers', nod other RjjJBfl too are his assnjUwitB, 

, Turk mid Mlcchhn, that cause fear to the world ; 
»i m I L Ti k h a too is a great Tiiju that can not be 
ovorcotn b} iOy. Kachhdesais thirty-two 
h<M> frvui Bora th dc<a, no that that son of 
f'h til a Maharaja, Lakh a, in not far 
ofl" from (\ r a It a r i p n , and there are many 
oilier Itiiju* to i. I»0 mimical nam; 

he not confident, therefore, that thn leadrr of 
yonr army, going' alone, will setae tad 
h..m. 

" Riija.lhe energy Mint has tl»o uid of moun- 
tains, or of Mew lis (forest), or of the onem 

■ fa tWnpi ' ■ N m -i Ciinrfr. 
tThflUt*ii«'MJ'nuV 



not lie oTercome ; and thin G r a h a r i p ti baa 
tbo command of thn monntniuB t forest, and the 
ocean — all three ; fhornfore it w difficult, aud 
there i» none On the earth or in tin? *ky hmida 
If vhd can subdue bint U Muster, the 
jaoaieuL fOU begin U> advance bgnfnst Gril - 
It a r i p ti and the other warriorx of the A b b I r 
race, tltat moment their wives, hearing it, will 
ii lament, because yonr exploit* are aa 
fktnoim m Arjmia'"ji," r § 

When he heard then wurdi. great wba il.- 
thirst in the mind of il a 1 ar aj a to do battle. 
Like a flower waa his person with jny j looking 
at hit* two bauds he stood up and camo forth 
from the court chamber, followed by ull the 
chieftaina that were Boated there. 

■o?ci. 

Afterwards M u I n r A j a prepared for rijmj iyi- 
If a i mctui white t ho Sard Iffi ) too ro- 

lorned. At (hat season a good crop waa raided. f , 
Tlie Tillage lords took a share of it from tlieculti- 
, for it iB they who bare a clmm opoo the 
eiiUivutoru; ami <lio U:\ja took hi* share from 
these luriL oi" tl.M.- villages, becauac the llija'» 
claim in upon dm Tillage lortLi. 

When the rains begin, the /unutti, rising, fiiea 

i he MutiaN.trovam ; mid after the rain« 

the htntat returmi to the Gnnga and the other 

rtverv ; and the Sunt Ititu hartng come, eo it 

happened. At that timo the rioe crop waa 

and the eulriTntoTS* wive> T guarding it, 

oaiig luugy in the fields, causing to look very 

beautiful the country. Then t from the da v of 

Nurartiiti, the Ri'ija seated i.tr.ihmnna in the 

temples of I be Devas to make the j*ilrtfi/iiM of 

til and the Ohttntlt I'dt. Retting up the 

wulcrpot, the Ttr.lihninns fonted for nine dam, 

sleeping on the gn>M | 1 1 ufiir bed* at 

night, and absUifiing from tulercourBB with 

reft. On the niulh day thoy made a 

feast, — on tbo day of the l'Jn*arA they anointed 

tba heail of the RAja with water from the jar 

they hat! set op. At On:- time it is customary to 

t'eda* and other Vidv vi, 

been use Llui is the month of S a r n r> v h t ! . U\t 

the custom to hold a great festival to lad r u from 

Ashid 6ud lh -in to i.-^ji, and to raise gniat 

flags tip. ti tin The cowherds at thii 

ftenMndrfoi mills mid rrmrse sugar. The young J 

'■■ in the small Tillage" »port, bantering 

I i'ro]Hil>1 v raAmiag to Juni^ib 
i Ufa Mill, w\. I.jfctt. 
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each other, And bora play at gcdi ded** Now 
tbu mater iu bbo '• I hisfltol bocorura clear, 

anil the akv i» Freed from eluud'j; the flnwera 
of the lotus and bdpuria urv in full bloom, anil 
the poet* compare thtim in thuir si 
women'- li]v •. '!■•■■ ; rhti*ihaoda go abroad 

fur tbuir livelihood At this time, and they are 
nepvmted f; many wniffi are in great 

grief. Nowf people perform the itteJ» 
their deceased parent* anil auditor*. Kow the 
lieu crop ripen*, ond, by -way of cuinpliu) 
people send ft few far* of rico and ftVJ to the 
Rija'a Miuiirter. In I bo Svnl J&Vm when 
sun is iu the SiVrf/» ti<?*»Wim, if rain fall and 
drop* of it cuter the oyster's month, they be- 
come ptarla.J Vowa that pvoplo have SO 
pnrfortmng penance, commence in the rainy 
■eaaon, and last from Ash id Snddh 11th to 
Kirtik Suddb Uth. Kirtik rkiddb lat is called 
Bali K;Vj» 1 n day, because on that i ayi 

gave king Dali i\vi kingdom of P.lLnlu: tfa 
tore wl, 'da tliat dry happily will have 

a prosperous twelreiuonlli. and whoever apenila 
it unhappily will have an unhappy y«aT (so 
says thn IthJi-iJhtfa Pur&ftt) : therefore on that 
day | p irees thtmao! -tnd 

nrnamanta, eat good dinners, and go U> visit i 
friend*; and it ia the great day fur eating prfii, 
*^ so that even poor people tnnut ham p'tn on that 
day: the vahu (daugl iter-in-law) touch) 
of the *ft>» (her mother-in -law)* and the *aVu 
blesSca the vuhu. Visbitn sloops on the sea of milk 
from AahAd Snrldh 1 1 Lit for four months, until 
Kirtik'SuJdh lUh. when he nrinefl. On AahAd 
Snddh luth (the J>tmrS), people go into 
fields to look for omen* : thi* ia called timlaivjhaii. 
lit Hitu the nam bar and other deer 

■hod their horns, and bulLi arc in tufa I. 

AtBoohfttime* MalarAja set out on his 
expedition ; the drums and tba hatrrvmlmi : 
the iahkha sounded fur u i And 

the BrAbmntii organ to n '"■*<. W ' 

after wi h mate time, M ti I a r u j a na- 

euniud hi* arms In hope > 

the notfe of mnaiual iitHtrumenU made known 
his setting! forth oven to Indra. The RAjaa that 

* nit -' ttM hector-*"*/ and ?t -' 0» WL' 
t Bk&Awjod r»A «r JrdJJfc fuUk. 
I Bm Itaatadut, p. 07. 

| Thu rl*y h aiUd JMravl Hal la JhUVb'- 
da j of la kt a tk m. 

|| CaioLui r Wiit 



followed Mnlaraja also cama, ready to go to 
So rath to day Ornharipu th(* Dnity*. Th» 
Oar (huusebold-pricat) canned the ■wortohiji i 
harxe, elephant, Ae. to be performed: the Raja 
!!' worshipped. Aatrologera akillud from 
their youth in fyotitl net np rttakca nine 

uugsw high in the auusbuie, and begau bo 
nnre tlie tim«* to de tannine the m uhttrtu . Then the 
msed the nf iiikholdnr toadraoee: a lino of 
*atoodft- hfrtin*iealin- 

Btrnmftnt* aonnded ; the R ija and hb ehit-tlftina 
made pnwnnta as reli^iona gifts to Drihniuna 
and to the Teoorflera nf fkuii ;\ Ft forty h*^ 

l tra veiled, the peo- 
ple of ^ Krarlng villages, the city women, 
loft off their b heir children 
Crying, to come ftnd sea the cavalcade \ fur aw 
Indru among Deruv, was M n 1 a r » j n among men 
in heanty, qnalitiea, and alivugil}. -'- 
crtsion wnnt on, great waa the throng in t hv 
inty; in the prcis many ft pearl ncekl&ca was 
broken, many a flower scattered, and the women 
nprinfcled &k*hwtt an tbu Riija till it auemed to 
(f the ground- The nnbroken dkthtft waa a 
good omen- Other wortipn brought flowera, frnil, 
and cocoanut?, Randal, eurdfl, dvrblut-gnM r \om\ 
ed in vesiuli-. When the cavalcade eet fbrtli. 
there wna not a woman in ftli the city but was 
drevwd in near let, and glittering with ornamei. 
and bcr peraoit brt *ny bad omen 
Hhoutd appear I ■ • ua pro 
CHainn atarted from the palace I te, 
fa way w> sprinkled willi htitku (red- 
dflflfHl) water. Ak tlioy ad out, tbfl horaaa began 
front which favourable portent avary 
onoQuguTdd Bptwdyanooeas ingstartwl, 
I J or (.tapped forward and ntarked npon his 
prononncing the worda ■ Proa- 
pcril Sal A i/oj * mada of 
pearla were plaewl beriiJ ■ 0M Ihroin bftba Rfi 

U> him the -Jnj-prj* aan Wfl 

ehtimara* and filiu (t taj'/rapa) over bia bead. 
Riesling him, the astrofogentaaid, " Hay ynn ba 
vice nay yon bu rirtiiriom ' 

enemy gn of Tama!" 

Wtiun bu moanted. ti abcb to 

• T' brpkan/ hnta-r rampcw-l of 

whr.p]i? rk«ud ottur gmm. 

I ,1 .-r . lltU, 

•I fu«M"t -i*iuJ frrii»l" i:to»- 

.1, and U* 
rnuancM ■-,-<r m TirthaftVim 

:- 'Jataaa,— IM» itlM. tut ! 
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the Iflltt Dura. Ho rodo upon an elephant huge 
M n. mountain. Oa mounting tboTirsl object 
the llujct beheld was a jar filled with wtilor— t* 
grc-'i' niitioh on the ltiijuB 

lull hand kepi crying, "la n moment will I 
throw down the houftti or O r A ho r ■ 3 mi . ind yon 
ahull with cams overthrow bin Ofi Ve O10 

v/proccssv" through titu lniuuVr, IUl pcopU 

cunt Bow afahit, itc in the way itofora 

the R;yn. 

M u lu r« j tl ' » deeeawd lut lit-r f HiVja, hnd two 
brother*, B i j n and D n 11 d u k i» T • b ii li dffi 
(tndrfod ; — thrir *onii «litl not nerve II n 1 a r A j a . j 
. V liorr. I Mo army of M is ! a r .'1 j u halted- I rodent 
I their callings a* in their slinjii in til 
Midi thus 1 In- .-, ny to the rivnr 

J a in b tun i 1 1*. 

s 

A servant of r li h u r i p u ' en* rue whop© 
MnU r ii j a was encamped on the Jamba- 
mitll river and said — "0 Raja, why have 
yon poma hither •' My noma in I>ra n »\ ea, 
G r Abu ri pn has sent mo to inquire/ 1 fffl 
had coine, however, of bJB own accord,) " Horn 
the Br&lmutn8 invited yon, mnkjng fake com. 
plaints that I bey oiuTer My Hiija does 

Imrin to no one without cause ; what 1 bey mv 
is false. What enemy have you in Lb is coun- 
try ? my R.ja is yutir friend., la it to hunt on 
thn Jamhnmal i rivnr or in tho ninuutaimt 
thai. \<m Imvu coaie? When bbfl Vudnvaa 
came to thin country they uw«l liquor, no 
is no uiu iu Doing Uqoot in tbi* hind: is that 
why you have come? Or k it because il.ua 
Lakh i of J art rad via ( r ' J at wild.. J mid his 
wldiant annoy yon thai yon hare eonie hither 
to tako counsel willing priuc$? Or have you 
come merely out uf Erioadah ip to visit (I r 
ripu? Or b> it to nee Souianatha .M 
d u v a T or to perform pilgrimagi* A t £ a h k h o - 
dhiir in So ruth' It rir.y <if Lhcwu I; 

rooiton, wiiy b&vo you brought so latgoi 
Beside*, you btive uu quarrel with Gl'nkn- 
ripn, nor con thnro lire who quarrel w iil« himi 
■ngac ni yonr oyta and yo« m ltd nu reply* 
I will go and mako ttik known to my It 

mici" " 

The B mm 11 lowered Iiiin — - "Ton an> bold that; 
■paak tbna iu my Dfemrai ; k& you am fn\r 

among- tbo Hquar-oMnkfmi of S ora t h , What 

■ fod*| 7nv#.«fn i* 

t i'ltvuibly Siailiu, or jwrLajs. I'urasa. 



friombhip can I have v lb Art pa, who 

tumovij Brubmans and obstructs pilgrims '• He 
La worthy to bo destroy ed: be curries off other 
men's wives; be destroys Prabhasa Ti rib a 
anil plundcm tbo oonntry. He is rejoiced when bo * 
bie» aJttin with t.ha Awottl tbofla in the aot of per- 
Tonaiiij; BUCtiGoca, IS} bunting there, bo him 
dt iik-d tile grout pjftOO of pH G i r n r. 

famous througbont the wurld. With srueh a 
'Mlechlut how caa I be friendly E Go lo G r a h » - 
■^r i p u and tell him to meet ma on the border* 
oF So rath with lii 1 * Vtaj" 

G niliftpi p ti hearing prepared 

far hut 1 ! ijiirs iu alliance with him, and 

thwae lie had subdued, ako unulo ready arniiea 
-.a Ins command. With him were many M o « »'i - 

II B bf lid I. His frii-jjd L a k h a too, with 

III army. The nous of Grabaripu'fi wife 
Nil! and his other wires got randy. The war- 
riors wore iron armour. An ho set forth, 1 
nvii portonta eneountarod G r A b a f i p u, and 
I'rctat, IHiuchai, &«.. that drink human Idootl, 
Tullowud bla army. Hifl wifo wrote in thi 

nun languagof to her muiji wlto dwelt at the " 
Tih;i«lar rtvar— famoua in So rath — to call 
Lboui to tiiu war. Grahuripu advanttert 
bin army lo thn Jn m b n m a 1 1 river. Tbr 
dhu llijo, whoso kingdom wnsou Uie ithoren' 
r 1 ho owan, hrougUt an army and with it ' 
occupied tho uouib. LikhA, the itaja v f 
Kue UU, sent for the jnxhU and iuuuirtd of 
thum i \wa dnith in tbo <wwdiiflt, 

but he nut forth dirsiriug to dio in battle and 
attain to Svargm. f^khil Oriea ■ -Sliume to him 
whom yonthiul fanU no onu ha« witncwwHll 
The flay a of my life are counted; how ahall I 
know their flpatil- 1 ' When IViuUrJljii saw 
nemy airivud he prepared oia army. 
Tho Fifth Sargn. 
The IMjn of S Map rant I. vm with 

Mulariljn. twanged biu bow; the twclro 
kinds of suaale began io mmnd. Mu la raja 
and hiii younger brother t '! rwn t? * in a h a , liajtx 
dliar, with his friend Roratt- 
ju i I r u It aj a , prepared for t ho %bl W ith 
M u la r A j a wmv B h i 11 a r : thuro wore many 
. and* regarding G r A h a r i p u ' a 
army as weak, thity iifi- bo give 1> 

at oner. There wan a M trn 14 B ijaj m llnla.A' 
rAja'awe r , Wi .J by Mirwldti wearing 

J &JI 1 nf 8*Jl*IUn>vl li- Ammrt.tr of lii» 

baiUM i>f JoJhinirawl blttf.— Jlli ifd^i, » L L p. 00. 
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locks of hair ou their unshaven heads. 
The 0! iiargod arrow* at each other; 

the Daityus, sefcing aran Wands, roared 

like, thnndur-duud* : uf sumu the spears wore 
broken ,* sume, though covered irilb. armour uin.l 
bearing shields, were struck with punic ami 
tried to liiJ«.« themselves. Some of die Daityus 
btigan to offer &tf! I > u r g a anil the other 

deities, of warlike iffSBpan^ uud to worship them. 
To conquer tiieir encodes, some Daityas Km 
to call onMrityu Devi with im-antiU" 
Then Muliiruj %*M Qirjarsti warriors, who 
wore skilful in the uhu uf wespcus, begi 
I iln v | befrexftCrtaOSS exceedingly. A riwr of the 
blood of warriors flowed | and many, nhondrming 
life in «o groat a fir/An, became dweller 
6 vftrga. On the side of M n I a r a j u a Raja of 

^ K ft 8 i (1 e I - RSjas from the north, 

of A r b u d a were in M n T ft r a j a ' » army, their 
warriors wern very valiant : therefore his array 
being drawn np in tho form of cfwhrnryuh t • 
and ij(Mfutlnrt/nt(a^ thu Ahu people fouirUr 
thu enemy on the banks of tho .T a m b n m all 
separate from these order* of but lie. Thu A h n 

, it a j a took a banner of victory : ho was looked 
HP to by the Raja of drim&lut : — ho or the 
Pramara race slew many warriors. *^Gr«litt- 
r i p u bad with him a hikh of Mhrhhas. Many 
uf his army were cot to piece* : they began to 
aasamo thu furnui uf all tho classes of lihftfau. 



M u I a r u j a *r K h n r i p n from his ele- 

phant and made him priiwuer. I ^reat 

rage wuixu L a k h h, aud hu rushed upon Mula- 
raja: at length ho offered to pay hiju u 
ransom of elephants and horses for the reioaBn 
of G r iV h ii r i I" ii ; Imi H n 1 a. r A j a s;i 
killer such m G r a h »r i p a watt not to bo re- 
leased. Malarajnand LrLkhntheu fought 
with arrows, till at last Mnlaraja strut* k 
!ii J with a spear and slew him. J Treading 

■ jii I0t hi* tool 

The mother of Litkha, beholding the body of 
her son, his long lucmsiaehe stirred by tlie 
wind, heaped curses on his destroyer : — ' % tin* 
spider-poi- - race pr? 

At that time a i 

,< women, taking It nihil rip u's 
them, wnnt to Mularaja and 
begun U» beg of him saying, " Onr hnsband has 
midu as this present," Then they were re* 
Uased, and from that day the people of Kftohh 
wear a scarf Eke a sarAi* for the fame of J1 n I ft- 
r A j ft, fttul the 3 o rath p tuple too retained ft 
netive mark. 

With great »1 1 1 a r ,'. j a went to the 

llrtha at P r a b h it i ft w i t h lint Ut nans. He wor* 
shipped the Uttga at Soman ii thu. utul then 
retnrnod homo with a 'tele* 

plianti* and his army.— (Ttt It* continued.) it f 1 C 



ON Da. LOHDTSER'S BHAGAVAB GJTA AND CHBISTUH WRITINGS, 
BT J, tttJTtt, D.C.L., LL n. bu», BMKnnu;u. 



In the Indian Antiquary, vol. XL pp. 283 
(October I -7.i), is a paper OH the Traces of 
Christian Writings and Ideas in I he Hhagavad 
(litri, translated from tho appendix to Dr. 
Lorinser'fl Qcnnsn wn Um oftl*tvrotfc. As 
the question whether thfl iibas and do* ■< 

i are doi !«»▼• 

rrflacnred U/i tin; iBfow Of tbo Old 1 
ment, is one of great interest and importance 
in reference to the soionae of religions, I givu 
below a trttiifttn latter pun of an article 

by t'rofcK-Jur Windisoh of Head* i Dr, 

Lurimwr's book r which appeaiod in the 

* 8«a M. .4 1. r. ml. I. p. £70, not*, 

t Bhilmtia-lua triuot^rj. 

£ L&kUfi u al**. «U t>i tarn b«a «Uia by &r<?< «* 

Otttflr cu-ririuiU MJ Itfl *4L* ■Isiti bjr ! I 



inrM«A« CfvJntUatt for lAth Ootobor 1870, 
followed by some rtjniftrks with which Professor 
Weber and Pr. Dohtlingk havefftvonred me on 
thu subject of the dopanfleoco or UidepetidenoB 
I tan writers on Christian or ether foreign 
sottrees for any of ftrir ideas. Professor W.u 
says :— 
" Ws li.u-e not aa foi ffpOkCQ of the ohjeot 
which the ImkhU befian us has properly iu 
This i> noUiiftg hw* than lo show that all the 

t are 
derived from Chriatittnity, or from rhe 'prim* 
wval rcTektiun.' It b imp HO to exa- 

mine minntely Dr. Larxnsor's process of proof, 

l/iok tta elcakM from LssbS's body UTlt-r Sw w*i »Uia l^r 
Siv«';0. awl jrmns fc' l^JJan nilli thnm «*i't *■' Iwl »t»!B 
hikhi, a»l rww* Aium iu iw*»ni W** ThcrW 

i .1 nstj .ill .- . -• .H s.v.i \ D.lUt bwcJj KM 
y m lltSt MaUtrvj»'» Ml 
| Etas u, ' b] 1 i r,r ; ' 
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flinoi it in baaed upon ft largo number of pftrti- 
paasagw. Aooonlint? tr. thn JHd.LTfiit'tn m|' 
the author of this ootid* however, the proof 
ww it..! yet fcwm adduced that in tho Bha 

I pfaofl of Chmtuiuity banal 
into the form i.il" F i it noncoptitma. 

"To refer tout least, noma general points of 
view, Dr. LorinftOr"" feflixw to make use of 

,ci eommculurie-i lia* haiL llrai. of all. I"r 

nit, that In- woU not always nppmheiid thu 

craghta in an Indian ipJri mlty. 

Dr. Lorinter h.w paid no attention totlurpropoi! 

Yoga literature, and in particular to Pa tun - 

|nli * u &jj i their cnninientarie* : for :vu 

inquiry ahould «rwt luivc been in.'-titnted into thit 

relufnm in which the philosiophlVal «U 

contained in the Hhatfwad Oil» ylaitd to this 

pri ad pftl wort "I t^« t" n g n philosophy . Cun- 

aidering its poetical clu fcho Fojravumb 

ia«(/«H« might aW present many important 

point* of comparison. The inUDOduVtci 

nun nfLhfl liiblci into the explanation of Hie 

Ofagajud <>iUt i&, therefore,, at least preir-riruru. 

ii.-s, the particular Itiblical passages tlicm- 
selvcs are with too great nnnlUence dnHtgnatod 
by Dr. Lurin.-ici' ftj tho fcourceo of tiw I 

g -lit or expression* Jt eaunoi I < • l« ■• . • t that 
bo bo • «n f iiullj.' adduced some attrprblug jiurultel 
pjusngBv j but the moat of the texts wliiob he 
has ciled can at the Vi roost olaim onr i 
deration only after it lias been proved in 
another way that thu / >A and the 

Bible Stand in nnmr roMiet) Ea DIlOu other. 

00 author should '■' MSij upuu the 

m*.drUud» nf the passages which i . ■• i. 

it ah 1 hat a hundred unr 

references prove no mnre than a singtu one of 
the name character,* lion I 
that fihfl ronipari^m oflhe httfl ith a 

team nf bursal (adduced by him in p. 80, 
$9) foatn tlit- A - ;i''„! PpnaUhtut, oomaj 

with mmrirkahlofiXMtncMi to the beautiful 
in I'lato'n l'hmlra* t Thin might ba 

asome nf tlii> mnsl intf ' 

ujib.T pandanoo. Pot 'in- ■ 

much tube <|ii>- whoiliorFrofaBaarWeliofi 

to w i author repeatedly appeals, 

►n vie tion . Fo r Profe- i- '* asaatnp- 

tjuti that Christian fccachnr* ami doottimM ar> 



wucliiflioo tw» ■tftitiglj.— Ed, 



{mt* i)iM 



wfcJ at an early period in India, and that in 

particular tlio worihip of Krishna and the 

Legends i-elafiw tO \dso$ WOW forrawl nnrl«r tlio 

oooofCori ii-ront 

from Dr. l/jriu ( ■ oi I ; I " , H i I I ' .- 

which the eonipooer of the l$hu*juv#il Uittl must 

have learnt at leant the A r n< ' directly 

rt. Tlii« ik riift conclusion at which evwy 

uuc would U33fe who beUovio ■. Itio lists 

b in tin- Ijipeudixt of— i. pnssog«o 

which vary in expre^iuon but agree iu aeiiMj 

((k> in nnndwr) ; ii- paRsagea in which a cbur- 

i' fanifiit ocennt 
iu u didbtrM . • 

sense mill orjueonioa oorrespand (IU) 

thei<len4 Of the ChutvU FuLln-rj are ;.uppo*ed 
DftTObeen unknown to fettfl post (*ee, ^. 7. 
■ p. 1/9, note 0; p. 207, note 
27, tic. X So much thu morn surprising in it, 
thismforu, when Dr. LorilUlOV himself {p'JIl. 
note fi4) findn it neoeMiii 

1 1.-' in wltii'h Chri • r * « J if it* Iitdtun 

m Ktund to enrh otlifir in regnr 
the doctrine of tlut hi nt when 

be fartlinr (p. 117, note 1 §) cannot i 
anerihing to the poet an uequatutaucu, though 
d "fcetlve acfjuuiutonoe, with Chi 
It Li imposwiblo to 1 Dr. fjorin- 

■era ideas into ono gonem 1 
ua regardfl the thou ij Dr. Lorhaaer 

-iv. - of H.' 'prinunrnl revelation' 
or -prirnii Hon" (»»,*. 9. pp. 13 

231, 350), be ihoiild limt bare in 

bar they oon 1m pointod oui in ilto Veda. 
Il«" l 1 ! would proki 

.1 H..uL lip. contrary i* the eaae, 
"Toa IhipIc lx?fi>re tut plainly ibuwa bow 
text and the explanation of thu Mi ■ 
ijavadOild Ktnn.l b ueod of a tlwrough 
Hon t.ii th. • yift nf jseholani who are fuimliur 
with thnt branch of study. The viv» of wliiah 
lh\ Loriniter bt a reprr- mnat bo anb' 

I to a closer oxomiimtiou than was befO 
practicali!' 

1° f ' iiugaotien reference hi tuuda to 

plniouH of i-jpof. Weber on thu inflnanof 

oiereiseii by C j upon 1> dous 

idoaa: I am mdebtod to I'm! yriik 

whom I bnvii commuincated on tho ^ubjeel of 



f /n«L ML n. «. ju SJ7. 
S.Caaf* /iui- ,U» tol II. a\ S»l. 
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Dr. Lorinser's book, for an indication of his 
viewa regarding it. Ho refers mo to a brief 
mention, of the work in questioa in a rote 
to an article republished in his Indische Slreifen, 
vol. II. p. 288, where he speaks of Dr. LorinBer'a 
remarkable endeavour to point out in the Bha- 
gavad Gild coincidences with and references to 
(Anklange und Bezietrungen) the New Testa- 
ment, and states that althongh he regards this 
attempt of Dr. Lorinser's to bo overdone, he is 
not in principle opposed to the idea which tint 
writer maintains, but regards it as fully entitled 
to a feir consideration, as the date of the Bha* 
gavad Gild is not at all settled, and therefore 
presents no obstacle to the assumption of Chris- 
tian influences, if these can be otherwise proved. 
He adds that he regards Wilson's theory that 
the bhakti of the later Hindu sects is essentially 
a Christian doctrine, as according well with all 
that we know already about the Svetadvipa, 
the Kristin a janmashtami, Ac. As re- 
gards the age of the MaMbMrata, Prof Weber 
thinks that it should be borne in mind that in 
the very passages which treat of the war be- 
tween the K a u r a v a s ami P a n d a v a s , and 
which therefore appear to be the oldest parts of 
that vast epic collection, not only is direct men- 
tion made of the Tav an as, Sakas, Pah- 
lavas, and the wars with them (see Prof. 
Wilson's _ ; al Vnlacition* on I, 

rature, p. 178), but further that the Ya va- 
ii a d h i p a B h a ga d a 1 1 a appears there as nn 
old friend of the father of Tudhishthira 
(see Itidischo 8 V. 152). He concludes 

that all those passages must be poster ;■ 
Alexander the Great, and still continues to 
regard his calculation that this most original 
part of the poem was written between the time 
of Alexander ami that of Dio Chrysostom (see 
Ac. PrcL p. 17G) as the most probable, 

I am not aware in which, if in any, of his 
writings Professor Wilson may have expressed 
the opinion that the Indian tonet of bhakti is 
essentially Christian. I find no express state- 
ment to this effect in his Sketch of the R< / 
Sect* o/7//. 1 1 Indus, though he there says that 
44 the doctrine of Lhe efficacy of hhahii seems to 
have boen an important innovation upon the 
primitive system of the Hindu religion." 

On the same general subject Dr. Bohtlinirk 
has favoured me with the following expression 
of his opinion. He writes : " Neither in the 



JjfoMbJitlrata nor in later writers have I found 
any utterances of moral or religious import 
which could with any probability be referred 
back to any foreign source. In this department 
the Indians have themselves reflected so much, 
and presented their thoughts in such elegant 
forms, that with their riches they might easily 
supply the rest of the world. The ethics and 
the religion of different peoples are not so 
different from one another that here and there 
coincidences should not bo expected to be found 
between them. The line of the Kaiha Upa- 

irtyah i>achya' 
irajtiijiihi punch" (like corn a mortal ripens, like 
corn he is produced again) ,€ sounds as if from the 
New Testament, but. is not therefore borrowed." 

I should be glad to find that this subject 
attracted the attention of any correspond ents 
whose previous studies have qualified them to 
discuss and elucidate it. 

•h, November hlh, \ 
II. 

Dr. Lorinser considers that many of the ideas 
and expressions of the Bh oj 'lu are de- 

rived from Christianity. 

There is, no doubt, a general resemblance 
between the manner in which Krishna asserts 
his own divine nature, enjoins devotion to his 
person, and sets forth the blessings which will 
result to his votaries from such worship, on (lie 
one band, and, on the other, the strain in 
which the founder of Christianity is represented 
in the Gospels, and especially m the fourth, as 
speaking of himself and his claims, and the 
redemption which will follow on their faithful 
recognition. At the same time, the Bhagavad 
Gitu contains much that is exclusively Indian 
in its character, and which finds no countcr- 
purt in the New Testament doctrine. A few of 
the texts in the Indian poem also present a 
resemblance more or less close to some in the 
Bible, Perhaps the mOflt striking is the decla- 
ration of the Bhagavad G!'«, ix. 2!\ '' They who 
devoutly worship me are in me, and I in them," 
as compared with John vi. 56, !l that eateth 
my ilesh and drinketh my blood dwellet h in rne. 
and I in him." Bat it will b 1 that the 

condition of oneness with the speaker is cliff 
in each case; and tl ham 

only that is common to the two texts. (Sec, how- 
.-.;;. 81 23, where the same reference 
to the condition of the oneness is not found.) 
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In the Rigveda some passages occur which 
in part convey the same or a similar idea. 
Thus in ii. 11. 12, it is said : he Indra apy 
ahhuina, viprdh, " Indra, we sages have been 
in thee ; " and in x. 142. 1, Aijavt Ague jaiiti& 
tve abhud api saJiasah siino nahy anyad asty 
dpyam, " This worshipper, Agni, hath been 
in thee : son of strength, he has no other 
kinship ;" and in viii. 47. 8, Yushne devdh api 
smani yitdhyudnh iva varmasu, '*Wc, gods, 
are in you as if fighting in coats of mail." Prof. 
Roth assigns to the words api sniLisi in the last 
passage the sense of "being in anything," 
being closely connected with. To the similar 
phrases apy abhiima and abluld api in the other 
two texts he ascribes the "sense of *' having a 
BhaTe in,' which is, no doubt, the meaning in 
some passages where the compound verb occurs. 
In any case close connection is intended. And 
in viii. 81. 32, the worshipper says to Indra, 
ham asmdkam tava smasi, u thou art ours, and 
we thine." 

The following are some instances in which I 
think Dr. Lorinser's renderings are erroneous: — 

hid. Ant. vol. II. p. 288: "He is far from 
darkness" (viii. 9). 

p. 289 : " Light of lights, far from darkness 
is his name" (xiii. 17). 

" God is light, and in him is no darkness at all" 
(I Jokni. 5). 

The words here translated " far from darkness" 
(tamasah parastdt) would be better rendered by 
"beyond the darkness." They are not pecnliar 
to this passage, but occur also in the Mvnda 
Vpanijfhad, ii. 2. 6, and Muhdbhdrata, v. 1712. 
The words iamasas pari, meaning "above, or 
beyond, the darkness," occur also in H'gveda 
i. 50. 10 : " Gazing towards the upper light 
beyond the darkness, we have ascended to the 
highest luminary, Surya, a god among the 
gods." In the line of the Bhagavad Citii, the 
words tamasah parasidt are immediately pre- 
ceded by tidilya-varnaM," "the sun-coloumL" 
" beyond the darkness." The Indian writer ban 
thus no need to borrow this epithet from the 
Bible. It may he remarked, besides, that the 
verse viii. 9 contains many other epithets of 
Krishna as the supreme deity. 

p. 291 ; " But if I were not constantly en- 
gaged in work, unwearied .... those worlds 
would perish if 1 did not ivork my work' 1 (iii. 
23, 24). 



''My Father worketh hitherto, and I work" 
{John v. 17). 

This is quoted as one of the " passages which 
contain a characteristic expression of the New 
Testament with a different application ;" but as 
the author translates it the application seems 
to be nearly the same, as he renders the words 
yvr hue lokdh, "these worlds would 
perish," or t( would sink" (veminken) ; whereas 
the whole context (w. 21ff.) points to the in- 
fluence exercised by the example of an eminent 
man on the people around him, and leads to 
the conclusion that the wards should be render- 
ed "these men would be discouraged," or led 
into error, if I did not perform good works as 
an example for their imitation. In Ramannja's 
commentary the words are paraphrased saroe 
sishfalvkdh, &c. : " all good people." The senti- 
ment expressed in v. 21 is also to be found in 
Rumdyana ii. 109. 9 (Bombay ed.). 

p. 291 : " I who am the highest way" (vii. 18). 

" I am the way . . . No man cometh unto the 
Father but by me." (John xiv. 6.) 

"lam the way" (John xiv. 6). I am the first 
and the last" (jfct*. i. 17). 

p. 292 : " Dead in me" (x. 9). 

" Ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ 
in God" (Col in. 3). 

The phrase here Tendered " dead in me" is 
mad-gata-prdn dh . It is explained by Rama uuj a 
as mad-gat a -jivitdh | maydvind dtma-dhdranani 
alabhamdndh ity arthah | " Having yonr life 
gone to me. The sense is, not obtaining a sup- 
port for your soul or self without me." The 
participle gata, followed by prdna (gata-prdm) 
undoubtedly means "dead," ie. one whose 
breath is gone, just as gatdsu (i.e. gata +asu) does. 
But with a word preceding it gata means a gone 
to ;" thus hrid-gata means '* gone to, or abiding 
in, the heart." The compound before us there- 
fore signifies " whose breath rests in, or depends 
on, me." It is preceded by mach ch)ttdh f "having 
your hearts in me." Lorxaser quotes -Mr. < 
burn Thomson as supporting the Bense he gives, 
hut it is not adopted by Schlegel or Burnouf. 

p. 293 : "lam the way, beginning, and end" 
is. 18 ; (the German of the two last words should 
be rendered "origin and dissolution)." 

The word here translated " way" is in both 
passages gati. This I regard as incorrect. Oati 
means " going," and so, no doubt, stands for 
"path," but here, as in many other passages 
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of the Indian writings, it certainly signifies ''the 
place reached by going," "resort." " refn 
IlofflH In thn Hinnind passage 

lijuft : f/ati—&iJ;fii-lvfaz-prabhriti jtritj\!i<iith£~ 
l/i-,,1,' -a |:.:-:i i'a to Iw attained in 
i the kuovcu orindra." 
It L* further to be observed thai whilst .1 
designate* himself aa 'UUc Wnjj I . and 

CvrLdina, in one of the runes referred 
to, calls hinwidf «mly (fee * njwqniiled nlfdo or 
resort ;" and in the other " the re&urt, tho soft, 
tainer, tha lord, thft witness, the abode, the 

ud, the source, tho dj»5< 

a tar, the receptacle, thu uudteaving Heed ;" so 

that, in any caw*, the rosembtonno would be bat 

partial ome of the ideas in thn UhagntaA 

arofindgn to thvATe*? IWaweai. Most 

rentes cited from that poem by D e . Lo- 

■ob parallel to todfe in Urn Ribli: appear to 

mocft IM reeemhlnnce 

r to be such an might naturally 

have occurred to the Indian writer, and to oiler 

therefore only on accidental Mmibritr. Dr. 

LorinstT considers (soothe note in hd. Ant. ra\. 

H. p. 286, and in ]• rruan original) 

that two Sanskrit words d- ml and 

reverential religious deration {irutttlha and 

Q, which often occur in tfafl Itinujamui 

(Hid, do not oonrey original Indian conor: 

hut arc borrowed from Christianity. This may 



or may not bo trno of hhiL-ti; hat 
(together with iia cognate*, participial and 
verbal) in found eren in ti. i of tho 

■ sense of belief in this exig- 
ence and action or a Deity, at least, if not also 
of deration to hia service. In pp. 108 iJ" nf the 
fifth volume of xoy •'* a 

r of passages arc cited and translated 
in wfi'< ird occurs, togetln 

variety of ' itis, in which thu wor- 

shipper's* triiHt in and aflbclionato regard for 
the god Indra are indicated. He i* called a 
irii-nd and brother j hia friendship and guidance 
aro said to bo awed j he is *pokcn at a* a thi 

■<c moat fath.- \tean, and aa being 

both a father and a mother ; he i^ She helper of 
the poor, and hue a love for mortals, lu ot li it 
texts adduced hi the same volume Emm those 
ancient cotnprmitiena, there may he fa and (inter- 
ininglcd no doubt with many ideas of a dif- 
ferent and macb less elevated ekiroctor) the 
most lofty conceptions of tho power, oinui- 
«c»noo,eJid rightixrasnera of the same god, or of 
1 1 ii 1 1 'i .lit ice, — oimooptions which, I apprehend ( 
arts quite sufficient to show that, howovr 9 
question regarding tho introduction of Christian 
doctrines and sentiment*, into Indian writers in 
later times may be determined, the people Of 
Hindustan were not deficient in high and de- 
vout religious sentiment from the earliest ages." 
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Prof. Weber presented a abort letter from 
Prof. 0. Buhtftr, dated BUcnrnr, 14th Pobrni 
on tho Bubjeci of ilni culltwtion o l thu 

Temple- Library in Jces^Innr-t 

In J e s r a I m i r, whkh MM fonndrd ahont tho 
middle uf 1 1 . I » centary, after the « 1 -mtrne- 

tinn of Lodorr a r the old capital of the 1 1 
ti Rajput*, there is a large colony of Jains. 
According to tTadiri ■■ refill hen of thiaO 

people came from b odorT* along with thu 
Riijputs, and from thence bronght with them 
to Jess* t mir a nmat holy imago of l'araa- 
n & t b (Fit tka ft4ffo)> *'or Uiia imago ft tflmpk 
was built in the I T ttUU ^ r * "^ ?° n * 

* Fun i.f tkii artulo w » mmat trtaa !**«•» 
tan j.rifn.fl tip lin. »utlur'« IWi 
nunL/tMltf tntMMLiUd from in.fo* llnlffi {paotpa. 



liDcatt! ofJinuDhudrnHur i, to whic^h weru 
gradually added six other t- Heated 1o 

dJAhrrmt IXrthahLarit. Tliruui:h li 

wealth of the Jain cauimunitT, which 
has apread its trade and hanking hn«ine» orer 
tho whoto of RajputiUui, Malm, and Central 
India, J a * a I m i r has obtained a high fame as 
one or the, principal scam of tho Jain faith 
R-ipemally, however, is the renown of the BhAn- 
9 Lifcrary eTorywhcro celebrated, which* 
according to tho statomenta of thu Gujarat is, 
anrpasaea all similar BliirulAff in the world, It 
wa» therefore ana of the ehitf olMCda of my 
journey to obtain admittance to this Bhundlr, 
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bud to make its contents accessible to science- 
After some trouble I succeeded iu solving the 
mystery, nud it. turnsont that the luiurijitu'l'' Cft 
the Bhiiudiir has l»on very much exaggerated, 
but iu contents ure nevertheless of great value. 
According to an old list, which was prepared 
obont 'JOyonrango by ft Tat I, Che iinL'ijjudtui- 
1.1 mt. n in ad then 422 different works* Ifc 
is clear, however, from what I observed, thnt 
the list is made with gZOttt PflTOtflaflri 
tlif number of bonks which existed at tluil lime 
amounted to from -ViO to -J-GO. These MSS. are 
mostly written 00 palmyra leaves, and go Irack 
to a very 01 t&Obi 'Into. At present there is only 
a remnant of what was at one time a splendid 
collection. The Bbindar still contains about 
this or bandies of well-preserved |wiltiiym 
MSS., a very great mass of loose und Invken 
palmyra leaves, four or five small boxes full a? 
paper MSS., and a few dozen bandies of paper 
loaves torn and disordered. The completely 
: -ved palmyra MS5. which are all written 
with t pen* not with a stylus, contain very few 
Jain works. Of these there are only a I 

Oi nvntti,& KnmalniQalaTlNi, %Pmtijr.kahi<tl- 
tlfoKhariia, a VifeeRfivaii/aka, and a few frog* 
inents of Sutras, as well as a great part or 
He mac hand ru 'k grammar (diilhy. 1— v.), 
and a commentary on thu jbirktirthaztihyrana, 
which, like the commentaries on almost nil the 
works of II e m a c b a n d r a , is composed by 
the author himself* The title of the latter 
work i&AwkdrthnkairavarakitHmwlt. Itsdiseov- 
10 far important as the genuineness of 
Iftt&fntfitofo hitherto doubted, is thereby 
placed beyond question, 

Thu remaining palmyra ilSS. contnin Rrab> 

vaI hooka belonging to the Kartj(i' t J Uojt- 
'&tj<iija' f and Ghkamtas-Matrm. Ol 
tnvut K iuh at there ant the Ratjhur-amM at* well 
U tlii: Hai > ■tttihiya, the bitter of which has. also 
an old luid very MM ' & bj V i d y a d h a r a . 
(Couf. al H8S. fivm 

trAV.No.IL p. 9G,Ko. 124.) Theo then 
is aitm a Bhafti&dvya with tbejUd uf.laya- 
Bi n nga la.' 

IScside* wo found the folbwitv ,U3 W 

works : the Vlkramdhiufffntrittt hy II i 1 h n n n 
nr V i I h u n a, the GaudiismJhmihw by L" pons 



• U ibit tar nuno of ir» nnibor ? 
tb«t wwiy o* tiv> wmai'uta.Ufn of il»; 
tin conaaeatary aatkr Uw auueof J„ 
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d r a - E k r i p a 1 a, the Ghokmp&ntk&Vjfa by 
3 L ] i ii r in. h n k n h m i db a ra . Among these 
the Y-!?(r(ti/<nhfa\rhiiritn is of the greatest im- 
portance. It is a historical work, that gives 
the history of fjuinesvara 1, strrnamed 
X h a v a m a 1 1 u T S o m u a v a r u II, or Bhu- 
vnncvikamnlla.t and ofVikramadit. 
y tt d eve, snmamed T r i b h n vn n a m a I I a -J 
Ail the three ate well known to liave roigDOfl ia 
the 1 1th contnry nt K a 1 y ft n a k a I a k a in the 
Di-kliim, aiiii to luvve iKilijnged to iho fjimily of 
the ClkJVI nkyas, commonly knoivn as 8 - 
1 a n k i h . B i I h a n a also relates bin own 
y at jux'tiy cunsiderable lcii^th t and says 
that V ikraiuudit y adu va madn him his 
Vldyupati. He wrrcte the work, as it appears. 
in hi* old s«r, bnt still under the reign of 
VikramJidityn, and consequently givca 
only a part of the history of tlust prince. The 
work in divide*'! it: to U? turgor, and contains 
£545 Hokat. Hi 1 ban a has taken the Rajhu* 

i for hb model, and ehangra Ins metre in 
almost every tartja. He rays that he writes in 
thu Vaitlarbha style, but he uses very hiirh lan- 
guage. His by greatly inar the effect 
of Ins poetTy. N evert lie lew there are Home pas- 
sages that are really jmx'Lic and correspond to 
onr tastes. Besides acconnts ofVi krama'a 
many warlike expeditions, already known to 
us Lhrongh many inscriptions, there are many 
other notices that are highly interesting. Thus 
we le&m that SomeuvarnTL was the elder 
brother of V i k r a m a , and was dethroned by 
the latter. B i I h a rj a describes Somewvnra 
as a mailman, who bore a deadly hatred to- 
wawl« his mora talented brother, and who, after 
his llight from K a 1 y « n a , sought to destroy 
hini. It was with difficulty, and only at the 
express command of the family god Siva, 
Vikrajaa resolved to fight against his hro» 
ther. In tl»o battle he was notorious, and 
took Knmcsvnra prisoner. Another 1 1 

g Iiossage is the description of a 

which was held by the daughter of the 

K a rah a tap at i, and in which she chose 

\ i k r-i i -i I :m her conwjrt. B i I h n n n T while 

bis own history, regrets thnt he should 

not hare been able to visit U D h 4 r | , 

of Bhoju and Munja £» 

aatfaoT saaer li B t al J » Tt w « a« a 1 « k I r S.-S.P J. 
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COBTCESTONDESCE AND 1£ISCELLAXF.A. 



praised While T refer to Tl h n j n , it may lie 
(med that wo have received from a Bx&k- 
raan a Karutta of B h o j a which in dated in thu 
SSaka year 0tU (i.L'. 1042}, as aliio that the .Tee- 
salmir Rh^ndar contains a fragment of a ro- 
mance by the great Pram a r a prince, entitled 
Sfiny&ram o#*/< r ri&J f kanaka. 

As the Vikram&hiNt&harita appeared to bo w> 
very important, L resolved to copy it myself j, and 
thu undcrtukiug, as well us u full revision of it, 
was finished in seven days, ilirough thu friend- 
ly assistance uf Dr. Jacob), toy cam paid on • 
Tin- MS. is excellent, corrected throughout, and 
annotated. It bears no date, bnt according' to 
a subscription it was purchased in Sam vat 1343 
thrnngh Khetmnll and JctJisiugh. 

Tin- Gmttlacatlhiuidra is a Prakrit poem uf 
eoaahlertiblu extent \ it celebrates a king Y a * a . 
v arm an. The MS. contains also a com* 
nwTitary and a Sanskrit Chhdyi. The work is 
not divided into sargas, but into faffaJras* 

The GhakrapttfdktfvyQ, which ct!> I 
an, ia not of groat length, and probably dales 
from the I lth eentnry. 

The Khiindiir further contains four neVrt&u, 
viz. thu Pruhvdknchandffxlwja, the JjWrdrtfA- 
thittn, the P#*t*«MiA^m,ari(l the Anar^kardijhitva, 
tho loal of which i» famished witli n onmmon*ary. 
Thu prose wnrks are represented by S a h a n - 
d h n ' n i E& 

TLe Alank&ra is represented hy very im- 
portant ift»rks. Of works that are already 
known there is Da a din's KA in a 

copy dated S&i I (i.d. 110"). The» b 

also the Kartfiiprakak* of M a m m a t a , with a 
commentary by Soniesvarn which T Ijeliova 
i« new. Besides there ut the Urfhhat&lnkk&rti, 
t he AUmk&ruiAtir* of V « m a n a u L a r y a and 



on a portion of iLl JluJriifdhkhSra, ua alio 
an AfunMraJtirpunu (134 ilakas) in Prakrit. 
Thu drs t thtvo authors are cited byMnmmata. 
A 31 6. of tho T7dbfaif4takbira in dated Sanivat 
11*50 (a.k 1104}, On o&dflejt Ms. of the , 
t io n . P« : ->h , t here in, Usulc* B u tu a - 

chuudra'it Chhawltimtsdtmta, J ay a d o va "a 
long-sought work with a /fcfctf by Harriufa. Thu 
nyu </ci -work* are numerous and mostly new. A 
tflniplflia copy of the Juniihf/f is interesting. 

Snnkhya philosophy in represent > 
Auirvddhabh&<h<f'2, the Sofffotf, and the fid 
fraiowMcH. 

Among thu paper MSS. is a very beautiful 
collection of the Jaina S u t r a a from thu 
loth century. It contains little that is new, at 
least tu ma. 

Tho chief value of the Library lies in the 
palmyra MSS., the neatness and thu 
antiquity of which make it moat desirable that 
all thu known works should bo accurately 
collated through i'aritiJi*. All tfee« MS8 M 
frith the exception of thu Raglmta'Mi 
to the 12th and 13ili centuries, 

TTroni Bikanirf T havu brought with tuu an 
almost complete S'ifjfnihtrd of Bharata, the 
taiZfet, the complete oommentarj i»u tho 
Saiapaiha lir&hmana, tile PtSHU if too 

WMtifa> together witli a kindred Pancha- 
patalika and about a dozen uthtir iiovelliua. 1 
have besides made a very cuiuriderabk' purchase 
of Jaina MSS. Dlmtuir has given very 
The buiuittful pahnyTn MSS. which Cur 
ham mentiona Were absolntely untraceable. I 'it 
chess 1 have found a new work, tho maW- 
tolldxi or tin DuUukyn prince Sotnadova, 
which deicnbest •" the pleasures of Indian 
BOB, and chess among them. 



OOBBBSPONPBWOl 

At ihia plaea, a largo nUaflO in tho partnf 
Ivnthiawkt under Dhoiidliuka, is it ihanuk »f 
V. h a r m a 1 i a , a local name for the ydya. It wa» 
nut hare tttMlfl encanipwl at thi* rtllagu ht.' 
1 am told tho history of it is as fcM 

A woman in thu DaifibbOOrmg rilUpe of Alia 
mortally wnunded a eobra, and then* for fear of 

f.f». to, go. 

t Ail'tal darirr; 
MOW h«ter. AlUalna. 2>Ki Marvh. 



i> M3SCKKLAXKA. 

the nh&nrihalK&tfcls (who are tlm wunhip- 

pcruiu partini 

preferring thfl S »wi on a cot to 

EJJ • •• whore hu was f«> ' I 
people in a dying Stale. H hopes 

viving Mm they carried hini 
the ahrine now iv, mid 

siito shield him from tku«un, 

thu eVnwly \*b*e» the ftafnfut ^Ujn Ota* 
.,-3 , Um easjto-ua olw»u«a»tttif 
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But in two days he died. Than they \mih- 
thomeelve* of worshipping biro. But Other* ob- 
jected that unless ho rose from the dead ho 
could not bo held to be a god to bu worshipped. 
So Lli'-v irailod and -were, fluly rewarded. For, 
they tell me, from ft hole bard by came forth a 
fine n'>3'» exactly like tho deceased, and when it 
was mid he must have a ennsort, two ndyana 
followed him oat in succession. Than they began 
to collect build the present shriuc, 

which is aittl iinflniahed, not having a root over 
it Tt reaetablce a wide eqa« ehimnoy, and oon- 
, besides a live cobru wnkji]'<''l En A bloo I'luth, 
a red-dunned stano said to resemble the howl of n 
cohru, which appears to be the actual object of 
worship, and a small pun lor Gro Tlu- 
nhrinn 1a being encircled by four stone wulls which 
arc at prcsoul only breast-htgh* On its confinl 
west corner was lying an earthen representation 
of the hood. coloured red, and mttofa to mm like 
ml than the stone niur shrine* 

This ixigh new, appears to ha at 

virtue, to judge from the uuuibu r « ) I bring 
are hung on a horizontal rod above it, being — like 
a large, heap of oocoannts in one corner— tho votivo 
offerings of |nmoua who, have been cured of aomo 
net neo&starfJj snake-bite, on vowing to visit 
tna shrine, and tvuig out- of tbcw brings round 
the place affected in token th'- 

0, K. 6. CiuwTonn. 
Camp. KJiat, 31rt fumtnrg 1976. 



eXUDASA AND £h\ HABSHA. 

In my article on Kfilidftia, Sri Harsh a, 

and Cliraijil ( W, dftt vol. TU. p, 81), I rehired 

to a vcrsu quoted by Sri H a rah a from K a 1 1 - 

ilAsA., and inferred from, it- lilt i i . i , , 1 1 1 ,1 1 -Ljieakl 

priority of tho latter to the former. With reenrd 

to this, Mr. B. Xuraynua Iynugar, writing from 

ngA, hoi heen kind enough lo dr.i w my uiten- 

ttt u private letter, to the circumstance 

mentioned by Pandit livnr Chandra VidyjlcJ 

■ign tuuf IriUivata.Tr, (hut thn 
following lines, which on KVtnidm & 

A lira of KAlidasa, also occur in the £iiva ftmftaa - — 

infrft mw^vt^mimZm \\ SkmA a, u.zl 

fttTT/irfrft tfttk Wi frgiRflttW^ || Rumtim, i 
Mr, NarAyona lynngir ttntes I mo* occur 

in the 14th chapter of the L'ttar. 
,"5tra Pi*rd*u, 



• Kit in Mr. [*-*!>" n ltfrV luttw. Qat w.jii« r Ujo 
t PaiKUt Vldyfiiigax KMtot fnaje tliu to Bjafauln that 



I have net Men Pandit VMyasagar's Itiwurmc. 
agftli But Jfr. XArayana lyangar 
has kindly sent mo a tramdullou of thu Rinili t's re- 
mark* on iheso eoiucideneflR- Ho apr*ar» to hold 
that the &int Furdna probably borrowe^l these 
t ( nfi not j-r'r- vanA Ht> liaw» 
tljis o[iiiiin!ii ;inin-ifitilly on tho style of the I 
as compared with other ports of tha Pvnlnu. He 
ttdda ulbu : " I O Wl I t».ni i.li.'i-.ihlO pOttfOO 

of what are ktiawn by tha name of Pimhini are 
not old EpmfaMno^ Uideas, thervfere, implioitoon- 
fldeueo can be placed on the PunUnir, h is difficult 
I : ave Hn.r the Sftni Fitr4|Ui is older thnn V\* 
kdityttVt time." And he proceeds to ; 
ont further tlutt stanza fSH <■/'. thu fourth canto of the 

In the Yoyavdriih- 

frtfl. 

JS'ow in the d^ctisjrioii of tlio qoestton 

coinculunees give n^e, it would lie o1" tol« 
portanne to know 1 which thu Hues 

qoeUxl OCOur in thu Siva Pnrdna. Especially is it 
wj with regard to the lait two lines -, for in each of 
Ihmn wn liave only ' ' nura, a ltd what 

tho other is in the a/en I'urdua tlot'-s net. nppenr. 
liut having obtained a copy of this dim Pmdna, I 
am in a position to point to another in 
of moment in the inquiry. Not one of the Ijmqb 
attfjc/ punted to to be found in fchla ropy,— whiih 
belongs to thu library of tho BntuTniy Brunch of 
the Royal Ajt&kMo Society. Unluckily, 1 have us 
yet failed to procure another copy, lli.i tlit ubionco 
of ihc lines even in this one ia enough to coat 
luspjeion on Uurirgonumenma. I r w i ] 1 . 1 .._■ ohsonred, 
rum the attracts to be given presently, tfmt 
this copy cctntajiia lines corrcKponding -to Kumn of 
those fjuolod above, and to the «mnv effect. And 
this uffordH some jpnttatcc that | linmf 

iii . i not been omitted in this copy by inadvertence 
or tha J ike. 

The hurt; lino of thn Pth chapter of the Sua 
PwHata, whJch, if any, »ught to contain the linea 
above I at ont , *ay» % ft IT? ^ (fam if BHpir m<n 
ftfrTP nnfl i yr opens thus t— 

11% & *? *m wn ¥5n4 5rr^ apw r n 
H swt^^r »p!tp^ =r=ft*Jrrr mtfrtrj i n 
II ^ii'HwiHiii^p st^rpt RrTwrs || 

II ^T^ ?pf flHff: f* ^:?t «Hn% || 
fl ^ ?fe7TPni ^ #r«t iT^rjJ || 
|| ?^-T4 »J7*t -pjpjj qxtr^-; ( | 

I! ^~i «T'pTT: »ff n-=R ^44^ || 



I tm SearbUnl in il« time of Tianirnftuitya. 
I ft d»t I* tteirtwoea that ia Um foUewiiw llm« 
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II Hres^ wrr shot ^HinNKu 

It wilt bo obstfrmod that the linen uudor d 
aion mnnt occur, if uuyv. ' 

the flirt and tho hut of the in Tint 

they do no* occur then-, nor indeed in tlia whole 
id* the section of t Ik ; ; of fch« 

ftory of tho Dyuiuu T&ntka. It will bo ob* 
toe, that tholait lino of: I oxprcMc* 

identically the same idea a* thai couuunud 
}iao from Jtuaulra IL 35. I • to otLi -r 

parte of tlii i obfcptaTi iff ilnd that win" 

hhava, there are several expressing ahnilar i 
other words. Thai compare tho fulhiwlngi — 
Furttna. 

II fit* r=n^ sift $ 5 5* TO* * n 

Kmtndra 8m 
\\#i&H\ittm**wri ^11 

And the«o othan, w! i kv 

in an exactly ..irnllnr way iu . " 4 ina«ayjitn 

thofcfira Funi 

ii *j^Tit iprsff "*rf*T ippr.f*r *x ~ 

And In dm replies r 

|j Ip^TWffff n*r$TpJ *fai" 7 T r *T|| 
Now is the /' * ■J'* 

And thort Indfoi answer* : — ■ 

Example or tin* cUacriptti 

but theto arc iw. ■ 

lamanul.t- tr. compare another 

copy ol 4 ■ n 

old MS., tarinf u J * nrfoofciJj 

I ar. but whhh. I think, i* I b^Jf 

SiubVMi 17t6« kod if skli, U eorwcti would raakn 
it i' 

The mull la thai when, to tiro paper alluded *" 
ab du» a* q 

.1,, l»wn. 

• at lea*l i|antionaWr that lino 
dow really toouv '» tJl «-' fc 

Purdvo I may idd ■ m T"^" 

outer,' tl, "&* 

than thai m io tUo uthmr lines eitad ai the begin- 
ning or thii paper. 

Kiatnim Trjmu* Teuuhk 



THE ttl BR. 

TothtSi 'fyunr#." 

, . i part I I * • mden 

International Commas of Oriuntnluti of 
Profcsaor Iinii r ^ery 

ouo of the ten Turanian language*, — from 
land in the rr inrhnrb, the northern 

portion 'uipiiv. in Jin: I 

ring- uu gn r i* knowu a* ti 

mil ill, hat in 

. m thn word for tbi* ftn.c • 
tUlUg, vu 
udopiod from tha ^Anelcrit and dorircd 
fivin ' ndtntiu,' n tuxmt, with tho yr,\,.:irv, 'a' 

-.1 able explanation bu &■- 
■,-iL-_-,',i.-'il u 1,. rh- r .:ii-, mi fir anoU ft term being 
apjilied to the nng-tlngor. 

[bllowiug —one or tboae 

v Torsea which, like lliat wbk'h ontt* 

be " ninfl gomi" of litcrac urc 

who flourished at thu court oi Iktft* 

mjlditya, Ufa Ltjowti tr> all but cannot, be trat 

an nutbentic aou irruut tuaolig the Pft^- 

ofilthi pta Tr- 

uttki Bug inalo^B * kiinith- 

Lbu Qngcr next 

b/f is 

I ho veren In ones liou in id way* 

quoted a* purporting to luriiivb tiro re*|airodirtpla» 

nation :e be 

I utld liar and preferred * 

it In tUim «nw fK^iut out tlui'. 

:. m Q ( ilu i If ohowB tlujt Uiia i» not 

be ennmerntor oftbo pwita did not 
give tiro name of ' 

«,\ after Kilidaaa wbosw aaino foil to tb» 
linger ai beiug tl i tiro grciv 

wn* no poet vthotte rwimr wai 
worthy to lie i I and to be allotted | 

Bnger; but, in i "I" hia ao biting 

onoble to allot thfl a poet to lb' 

ivPii to that ftngor, thfireupou ereonro rt 

term |jom> 

The vcr winjE 

tbut long Bgo i-urio*iiy r, 

ry ai l<» the exjilanation of tins «- 
■ Witlionl anamo." 
To n 1f d of 

counting on tho finger* must bo borne i: 
Tbu Luuiib are hold np witb the palm* toward* 

uaiullr if not nlwaya 
band tir*i, it bent dosrn> ihoQ UlC 
nasi 15 ngor, an > 1 ' rob, ami t ben wit h 

the right hand 1 1 ^ way :— 
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" When formerly the pouts were being enu- 
merated, KaliilA^i wafl made to preside error the 
little finger; and. beeuu-je. t-vt-n in tho present day 
thero Sa no poet equal to him, the (luimu of) 
' .'j i. ••iwikd' became poceeueed of n significant 
meaning." 

In Frofossor Honicr Williams' 8<in*kfii Dfe* 
tioniry * andmikd,' this ring-finger, is given ns a 
derivative from 'ftAjttOff/o h/jad*'. Rearing in mind, 
however* the peculiar difficulty, alluded to iu the 
extract referred to above, of bending the third 
finger of either liund. I would submit for confli* 
deration the possibility of the etymology being 
rather -'nfaudtn, fcm. inftniW,' with the negative 
* a.' from ' Mm, 1 bind, like 'kdmka, htrikd, 1 from 
' Apj j ' pdeJiaka, pdakikd,' from 'jmica-,-' 'dd^aka, 
difUtdt from '<W;*dscv A Vedle word 'andmin,* 
unbending, is giren in the dictionary. 

J. T. Then, Bo. CS. 
£7*Hftj» Miraj, 3rd iVB. 1876. 



THE fitTRKIlAS. 
The Gnrkhfi la of Tibetan origin, but Impure 
Tatar blood has mingled with that of Hindu 
colonists, who helped to found principalities in 
Nepal under Rajput chiefs. One of these waa 
(inrkhJSL, an insigruneam State lying weaf of the 
Triaul-Ganga. In \7$& Frithi N&xayaa, tho then 
ruler of this small territory, began to supply has 
retainer* with European firearms, and to drill them 
after tliu English fashion. Prkbi MXNi p roved a 
formidable antagonist to the neighbouring pi 
of Katmandu, LAlitapatan, and Bhutguou. in Xepll 
Proper. He ultimately overpowered them, and 
the v'.u \7''~ |M ttfa) im-ri'i aj \\\k •,-,- u , > ; . . 
country, whottu inhabitant* received the dwignu- 
tion of their conquerors. The hitter advanced 
rapidly westward, till, twenty -three years later, 
the fall of Aliuora irukto them masters of all the 
districts east of the Udmgangft. To use an Orieu* 
tall am, a rook soon appeared in this river of miccest, 
the Etuperrvr ot Chine, in bin capacity of defender 
of the Buddhist faith, sending seventy thuuuand 
roan into Nopal to avenge the plundering of the 
sacred Lama's temples. The Chinese marched np 
to the rery gates or Katmandu, and its defenders 
were glad to get rid of their Mongol visitors- by 
paying a tribute to Pekin, besides disgorging 
plunder, Gorhw&l, however, atill belangod Lo tho 
Ixnten Nepalesc, and in 16ti£f the Dan olsoacknow- 
lodged their supremacy. Tliu famou* canhtpakl 
of that year, vulgarly regarded as aatiounoiiig tin 
British advent in the Upper l)oab, was also consi- 
dered m heralding the Gurkha conquest, Colonel 



Barn marching into SahAmnpnr only a few days 
before the men of Katmandu occupied Dehro. At 
first the Gurkh;V iiJmI irtth a rod «r iron, and 
the once fertile Ma seemed likely soon to become 
a wilderness, the inhabitants emigrating, and mil- 
tivntiou disappearing rapidly. An improvement, 
howevOTi ttiw inaugurated in 1810, which may be 
ascribed to the determined character of the Gurkha 
governors, who, though personally prone to 
oppression, did not suffer thoir suhordiuatei to 
molest the p««ple. A baud of marauding Sikhs 
had the temerity to §ofe the now government at 
defiance, and, as of old, socked a village, lifting 
the cattle and enslaving the women. Two hundred 
Nepoleiw followed in pursuit, and every DMQj 
woman, and niiifd owning the Sikh name waa 
massacred in cold blood, except a few of the hand- 
somest females, whoso beauty purchased them 
their life. Slavery honmhed throughout the Dtttt 
till we rescued its people from the Xcpalesa thral< 
dom. Defaulters in eases whore sentence of fine 
had been paused invariably fdCpiated their fault 
In a lifelong bondage, together with their Guniliea. 
Parents aold their children, unjtfea their nephews, 
and elder brothers their younger sinters. Thy 
number of Garh waifs sold by auction during the 
bnef period of Gurkha supremacy has been esti- 
mated at so high a figure as 200,000, Din; priow 
ranging from ten to n hundred and fifty rupees 
a head, while a camel fetched seventy five, and a 
common bores three hundred.— Frinul of India, 
Aug.SU, 1S7J 



TOE TEMPLE AT KAKARAK. 
The Rev. T Bailey, in the l^ginniog ol 1673, 
attended the large festival ot Kanarok. ftwaj 
twelve years Bines he had seen the famous temple 
there, and he WM fttroofc with the change* 
had mode. Many of the figure* have fallen down, 
and the growth in Mil- interstices of the stones is 
much more luxuriant. At the present n. 
decay, a very -few years will suffice to obliterate 
much of what has been esteemed the glory of an- 
cient Hindu art, but which in reality surpasses in 
indecency anything to he vcen probably in any 
other part of the world. About 200 yard* from 
the temple lies the huge stone with tho celebrated 
sculptures of the Nuvu Grahn, or tiiuu Jlrahnnuucnl 
planets, upon it t those latter also are disfigured* 
and will Boon be obliterated, by the custom of the 
people smearing vermilion on whatever they deem 
to he sacred. Tho failure of the Govei, 
either to remove the stone bodRy, or to cut off 
tlie slab with the sculptures, upon it, is dlstinelly 

d by the natives in all the region ta 
miraculous Interposittou of the god.— Friend o/ 
India, 10th Ucc. 1874, 
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THE tlRAUNS. 
The Uranus have hitherto, for tho sake of con* 
OOflh been elaaacd with tho Kotbft. hot we find 
that they are out wuuwtol with the Kolnrion tribe* 
who took possession of C hutii .Sagpur | the] 
by their language aud their own traditions that 
thfty aro cognates or tho Driri than race, aud a 
branch tribe of the lUijmahal bill-people. They aro 
tho la.*t or those aboriginal tribes who so tight 
nacker in tho forests of tan Nagpur plateau, and 
they have now b be npot mere than 17*X" 

years. It ia evident that during inch a period 
muny of their original habit* huvy either boo 
or modified by constant contact with tho Mnndaa 
aud the Aryun conquerors*, who have been u lording 
it" over them «-■ the confederate govern- 

mwii of the Kalhs had to give way to the mou. 
arohiral constitution forced upon them t*y the 
ancestors of the N URuviuui ttj , It is therefaro not at 
all surprising to find thrir language Atorked with 



Hindi and Munda words, and to flea them celebrate 
the Munda festivals and execute the duneca aud 
many of tho c.ongs of tho bitter. They are some- 
what iuferier in physique to the Mundas, but their 
limbs are more pliable and enduring cind full of 
vigour. An Crauu thinki it quite natural to dance 
tho whole night ou the Akhra (dancing-plac*! and 
to go to hie work at once on leaving it in the 
morning. They are of ou exceedingly cheerful 
disposition and as truthful a* thn Kollm. Thi 
only one drawback to thin amiable picture of the 
Uraiinu, and tktxt tfl shell rhimt. Prank- 

enuesa u the national vice of the tribe, B 
Inidy drinks, and formerly it waa not at all an 
uncommon thing to find a whole village completely 
drunk ; nnw-a-days they repair in groups of two 
or three to tho grogshops, established In every 
respectable Urauu village, a? early aa eight o'clock 
a.M.i in rirdr-r to take their morning cup, — Frumd 
af India, 10th Dec. 1874 
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fttcoen* or tui Fur : befrur Xnohia Tmtululim;* of ti>* 
AHjrnfta and Egyptian Uooonaola. Puhfi*h*d under 
tlw etaetkamf the Society uf UMiial Arfhamkfj 
A«rnan Tcxti. Vol II. Egyptian Tciia. 

Those little volumes of tra nidation* are of very 
great antiquarian interest, from the remote anti- 
quity of the terta they translate, ae well an their 
unique character. The relumes aro brought out 
under thy general editorship of Dr. S. Hindi, but 
the t runalii! n rod a* received, and each 

t ran n later ia only responsible for his own portion 
Of the work;" and to moke the volumes "aa 
popular aa posuihle, and make the information m 
simple aa it can lie given, the translations arc 
unly accompanied by auch uotea aa are absolutely 
required to ciplain intelligibly a few of tho more 
re passages." We could have wished that 
the notes had been lar mora . and that 

the editor had added reference* from one |*per 
to another und inod to obtain more uniformity of 
spelling: bendah* at 

l.) r and ' Utor and ' lEtt-cigaV (p. 135) I 
while Mr, H. Fox Talbot baa at p. 03 " liarkamudi/ 
nod ' J -in ..' and ' H (pu M4J, 

The principal translator* in the first volume are 
Hot. A II a Talbot, (leorge Smith, 

and Sir 11. ILtwltti-on; and, aa might tie expected, 
the work of each ia n model roc ill Mw> uf 

aneiont iiworipUMiw i each lino of the original is 
tramkited by itself, but ao expressed that we read 
on line after hue without mnou feeling the grvat 
difficulty which the tranaiutor has tkua bad to 
grapplu with. 



The Aaeyrian volume consists of inscriptions 
uf Kiruiunii-Xirari, Khumniurabi. BamaavjtnilfttQO) 
two ry Under* and thn private Will of Sennache- 
rib. Annals of Aaiurbanipal. the Bebtstnn In« 
aeriptioiu KttordAmn, i'rirata Contract Tabkta, 
Legend of lahtar, and Aatronemlcal Tahlea. Or 
tho Exorcism a. which are all very much alike, we 
may quote one—" [Oa] '.*«> «iok man by means of 
aacrincea may perfect health »hin>.< llko broom i 
may the Son-grwl giv- bhfe nun life; may Muro- 
dacb r the ehktft Son ef the deep, (give him) 
stirngth, preapcrity, alth; may the king 

of heaven praaurve, may the king of carl I 
aer^ 

The Legend of lahtar, the goddess of Love, 
deaoeiiding 10 Haded la curious, though tho iiurru- 
tlvodoee nor. aiata tho object of her deaeost. Wi 
quote Mr, H- Fox f i * *ir.n in *tltn*e: — 

und of Hade*, 
ef ( . . . , 1 a Lthtar, daughter of tho Moon-god 
Sun, tortuad her no nd, * and thu daughter of San 

tun! ii.-r mind [to eeAflre]a l i 
Eternity . ig oTkhegOcI IrhiBa .- * to the 

men enter — hut cannot dupnrt from; * to 
tho Boed m itoaanotretorn. TTheabode 

m kuma aud famine, " where Earth i 
food: their oourlati B light ia not 

mi farkjAM the-y dwell -. » gh0tla\ Kke blfda, 
lluttertheirwiiigathnvi n <>t* the door and 
poate the duat liwi undisturbed. 

M " When lahtar arrived at tho gate of Bailee, 
is to tho In gate a wool she spoke j » * O 

koopor of tho i opon thy gatol '* 'OfKin 
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thy gate! again, thai I may enU'i I "H thou 

ii tbv gaie, arid 1 outer mr 
assault the dour: I will ' >wn thn gates 

1* I will nttocli tbfl entrance; 1 n-ill irpHt opeai 
the portal*. w l will t,. tha 

duruurerg of tin.' living! ■> tfpon the living th* 
deed dial! prey!'* ■' Trvu bl«! PortOf opened Ids 

':o t '«- anil said to ll 
*i Stay, Lady 1 do not shako down the door! I ** will 
go. end tell thia to iho Queen Nhvletytol/f " The 
Porter CDttWedi nod *n'«d to Si *° 'Tluua 

cantoa thy iMtcr lidilar^utter.;,]^ 2r Mafiplii 
thee with groftl '• ii 

*«S iidu-gulhuurdllii.-., [ - - . .] B ali« 

grew |irih% like n Hower thnt is cut off] 3" aho 
trembled, like I of » reed : ,l * I will cere 

her rage,* alio said : ' 1 will euro her fury : 5: lhe>0 
OutIri) I w ill repay tO ImtI ** Light up reltstitning 
fhunci ! light up 1 1 losing sit row ! a ' Li" 
be ntfli iIh- ItoabAnda who (inserted thnirwivnal 
M Let htir dtwiu by v.jlIl i!il •• 

husband/ II ;1 ' 3 I- •! lu-r doom be with 

yaullm why led dishonor 'i; PortOFi 

Open rho gate for her, ■• but Htriplier, like <itLcra 
at other time*/ » Tip. I'm-r wrnt and opened 

■ of Ttggnbs city !'§ 
permitted ' •» May tin- i-overeigu of Hade*, i 
at thy presence !* || **The. tirdt goto admitted 
Jivr.it i n1 fituppnd her; there was taken oil' tin 
Crown from hop bead< U " Ka i ot lake off 

frfim mo the great Grown from my lieud !' ** " Ex- 
uUiKf it, L"uiy! for the Qusen of the land cam- 
maiidj iti removul/ 

" *' i nd gate admitted her, and Mopped 

her: than wore taken ulT the i unxi, 

•* ' Keopor 1 do not take off from mo the tarring* 
ofmywird!' ff'EJtotiie, , Utijt row the Q 
of the In nd commands: their remr- 1 

" *» Tin- tii.r.i gate admitted her, and Stopped 
there were taken off < pi 'nnm sfcon- 
bur head. w ' Korper ! d» UOt toko t.ff frum m« 
ihc proeteiw sIoiiha from my head t ' W ■ E 
it. Lady I farthti Qucon oftliol muiub tiioir 

romoval '.' 

"W Tilt.- fourth gate admitted her, nruj it topped 

* Tli ■ • r '-y iatroda • I Ijy 

lli.' Tin!, r ill IJn* l.i *u!f»e> 

qi»mt nrr.lh .i{ I 

* NLrj.i.ir-tl mnwrt to ttw I'rtiMriplac ot 

i #Lk> iilniinrlitl wiih (iula «>r lLdiu (thi« /tih u or 
" CbuM" ol i , ' llw Lady of Um II uu moI 

ami urifn wf Be* or NUV 

t Tl rii of 'iii fend Mi nT f.-TTmrinj; liar* a hnikan 

ul!f, v. IIhi tniulaitiiiii niuOTtain. 

5 A priiiftpal Mliof laatuf'i wtnuLip. 

'1 ITiO and of thu liQ« i# toirt, uul all lh« Mn«in.iuin ff tiaM 
of cdttiaa 1. a» rtmUofilr mutilated ( ihi* itw,itat hi an 
«ltH'!i'«l form if Udi , — Numtat ii couiuiuinlixj to ***»# 



her ; ihcro were taken off tho * mall lovely genu 
from her forchatLd. O'Keopor! do not l..iko off 
from mo tlw anuill loroJy genu from my foro- 
headr mi *Eiimae it. Lady 1 for tlw Queen « 
Utbd i ijrnvniiiiclp ihidr rem 

"«Tho fifth gnto uduj unJ stopped 

Jier : theno was taken off thrt control girdle of hof 

w * Kfe-per 1 do uok faaku oft* from mo tbfl 

oeutnVI girillo frolB my waifttl* a ' Etcu. . 

Lady ! for the Queen of the luttd commanda Its 

!• in mil' 

•■67 The aixlll Hud her, and stopi icd 

.1 i-i ware taken olfthe gtitdon ringa of her 

lutneu and ! Saoperl do nut lake off from 

tin." rim golden rings of my linnds and feet I* 

w ' Rxeuso it. Lady I For the Queen of tho laud 

commands their romnvvd '.' 

" '"' The seventh gsite admitted her, and stopped 
her: there wax taken lant garment from 

lu-r body, C1 " Keeper ' do not toko oil from mv 
the last garment from my body!' ••'Eiami 
Lady! fur t!m Qanen of the land commands its 

" «• After thAtmothoi tahntarhedde^oeadfj I 

'" l Xiu-ki--n! iew bor, u«d stormed oa 
mBeting her. «> 1 - h : I o ■-'.. Imr rwinon, end heaped 
Iili- f ' r ' Xin-ki-gal opaned her month 
and spoko, & to Namtar Iter meu&aiigor a eom- 
matid nho gave ; ** Go, Kumtar 1 [lomi word* loff - ) 
** Bring her out for pnniahmont.' * 

IRlO divim: me^engar of the 
god* hiecrated Ida face boioro theni." l Tho eaeem* 
btyoftho god« wjia fnll.f s the Sun eumu along 
v.ili HiO Mouu hia father. * Weeping he 
: :■ i '." l-> -i till fcw r : I ' I DtjU lit WOttdl d iitri-i 
the earth j and sbedld n ri m again : * and since 

mo Uiut mother Inhtar dttKflrttdod into I' 
7 the hn 1 1 has not sought the cow, nor thn male 
of any animal tho female. ■ The «ktw und her 
nutatni , » the mosti 

•ending: w the «lnve },<■ i from 

obeymg.' iiTin , 

i i fold n filmi: »he formed, for her eitcapo, 

tho figure of a man of eluy.t ,9 'Go to iMt.ro 
her. Phuntum ! presont thyself at the portal of 

Wnar i i in. ey <^. the Ala, Um feet, Hal 

n«ort f ■ tor] eitrAMjftUui. after Um 

-I dwwulrtl ixit.r tladi*. tlin vnrral kkM 
■ 1m. uf | M 'rr inflacneo. Dm i1«*n Iii..-*, wi. 

mrr (wtlor frrtMrrnl in Uui mniitiil column. 
whiTft '. "ited. 

„ ' A iiffn -Mddfn is Shut. ii*. 1, 

v. 28. Tlw Mmliiu; face hatokoaed a Mtaeetj K t^ *■{ 

t I *«rh donhtful. 

I Tho > ortfliail 1 i han> dcm«d from 

' ' idrt word /'<(,■ rlny." Bnt Ui» i« raen eoojactme. 

Tito niMUlntf miiluuil) i». tunl ilea nwdded i ^jtui« 

jthed life u wh(.ni all 

' I'M Wn-iiri jiiAiipyAtt" 

waa otm of hia law t turaal Uttc*. 
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Hades ; u the Baron gates of Hades will open 
before thee, ,5 NLn-ki-gal will see thee and be 
pleased with thee. l ' When, her mind shall be 
grown calm, and heT anger shall be worn oEP, 
•7 awe her with the names of the great gods! 
'8 Prepare thy frauds ! On deceitful tricks fix 
thy mind ! W The chiefest deceitful trick ! Bring 
Forth fishes of the waters oat of an empty vessel ! * 
20 This thing will please Xm-ki-gal : *' then to 
Ishtar she will restore her clothing. ^ A great 
reward for these things shall not fail. M Go save 
her. Phantom ! and the great assembly of the 
people 8 hall crown thee ! al Meats, the first of the 
■ ity, shall be thy food ! M Wine, the most delicious 
in the city, shall be thy drink ! ^ To be the Ruler 
of a palace shall be thy rank ! 27 A throne of 
shall be thy seat ! -"* Mflgiftinn and Conjuror shall 
bow down before thee.' 

« efl Nin-ki-galf opened her mouth and spoke j 
30 to Nam tar her messenger a command she gave : 
" l Go, Namtar! clothe the Temple of Justice t| 

53 Adom the image* {?) and the alian (?) ! 33 Bring 
out Anunnak § I Seat him on a golden throne ! 

54 Pour out for Ishtar the waters of life, and let 
her depart from m}- dominions I" M Namtar went, 
and clothed the Temple of Justice; ^he adorned 
the images and the alters i *' he brought out 
Anunnak; on a golden throno he seated him; 
88 he poured out for Ishtar the waters of life, and 
let her go. M Then the first gate let her forth. 
and restored to her— the first garment of her 
body. 40 The second gate let her forth, and re- 
stored to her — tho diamonds of her hands and feet. 
4l The third gate let her forth, and restored to 
her — the central girdle of her waist. * 9 The fourth 
gate let her forth, and restored to her— the small 
lovely gema of her forehead. ^Tho fifth gate 
let her forth, and restored to her — the precious 
stones of her head. « The sixth gate let her forth, 
and restored to her—the earrings of her ears. 
<s The seventh gate let her forth, and restored to 
her — the great Crown on her hcnd,"|| 

Having devoted so much space to the first 
volume, wo can hardly do justice to the second 
somewhat larger one. devoted to Egyptian texts, 
with an interesting preface by the general editor, 
who also contributes tho translations of the In- 
scription of Una, and four texts under the general 
heading of the Annals of Tothmes. Tho other 
papers are Instructions of Amonemhat, by G. Mas- 

• The pre-:! mi probably a kind (if Miracle Flay 

which «u actually jwrfuriued in one of tl Jug- 

gling tricks, which hava boon know i i rf from tana 

immemorial [rids Pharaoh*! magtciaas), n>en probably 
introduced far tho amusement of the audience. Only one 
W related hate, » aaj have been many mora. 

r The tiling commanded aro now supposed to have been 
successfully performed. 

t This aeoma to be the Unml scene of the Play, repreaent- 



pero ; the War of Barneses II. with the Khita, by 
Prof, Lushington; Inscription of Piuuchi Mer- 
Amon, by the Eev. Canon Cook ; Tablet of Newcr- 
Hotep, by P. Pierret ; Travels of an Egyptian, by 
Fr. Chabas ; Lamentations of l>is and fTephthj 
P. J. de Horrack ; Hymn to Amen-Ra, and Tale of 
the Doomed Prince, by C. W\ I loodwin ; and Tale of 
the Two Brothers — in which a story very like that 
Joseph and Znleika forms the turning point — 
by P. Le Page Renouf; with Calendar, Table of 
Dynasties, Weights and Measures ; and a list of 
further texts for translation, — tho Assyrian ar- 
ranged by G, Smith, and the Egyptian by P. 
LePage Renouf, — which lists sufficiently indicate 
tha large extent of these literatures as already 
known to us. A third volume is also announced, 
containing among other interesting tests the 
Deluge Tablet and the Assyrian Canon of Berosus. 
orge Smith. 



m the L\xovaoks, Litekytitre, and Religion of 
i r, and Tibet : together with farther papers on the 
; mphy, Etymology, and Commerce of those countries. 
By B. H. Hodgaon, Esq. Reprinted v»tth corrections and 
additions from " ninstrations of the Literature and 
Religion of the Buddhists," Serampore, 1841 > and 
"Selections from the Records of the Govonimem of 
Bengal," No. xxvii. 1867- London : Trubtier and Co. 

The anonymous editor of this volume informs 
us that the articles in it are reprints of the papers 
as first reprinted in tho Pin mix, consisting of the 
original essays in the "Illustrations" nod volume of 
" Selections," with numerous marginal notes, 
introduced into the text, from Mr Hodgson's own 
copies of these two volumes. To the papers that 
appeared in the Plmtiix only eight ; Dtplefi- 

ing the paper on the ' commerce of Nepal," have 
been added. Hence tho present volume wants 
three of the papers that appeared in the " Illustra- 
tions," viz. — ■ IX. Eemarks on an Inscription in the 
Kancha and Tibetan characters' ; ' X, Account of a 
visit to the ruins of Simrotin* ; and ' XII. Extract 
of Proceedings of tho Royal Asiatic Society " : and 
of those that appeared in the" Selections"— 'IV. 
Route from Kathraandu to Darjtlinp" ; ' V. Route 
of Nepalese mission to Pekin" ; 'Xil. 1, Some 
account of the systems of Law and Police as re- 
cognized in the state of Ne] AT ; and, ' 2, On the Law 
and Legal Practice of Nepal as regards familiar 
intercourse between a Hindu and an outcast.' 
Those are serious deficiencies, and all the in 

ing a magnificent hall or jxtlaoe. 

§ A Genius, whft is ot'< ned. Here ho MB 

b part of a judge, pronouncing the absolution of 
[■ht&r. 

|| There arc 13 more 1 BJ are much broken, an J 

tnfy nii[H"ur not to relate to the above legend. At any 
rata fcbey belong to anotbei has not 

boon hitherto al' -factory translation of 

them can therefore hardly be given. 
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that the wanting papers arc several times referred to 
in this reprint. Mr. Hodgson's papers are of such 
sterling value that Ave cannot but look on the 
appearance of this volume with disappointment : 
it must Stand in the way of the publication of a 
more complete collection, and, besides the dis- 
advantage of a doable pagination for the two parts, 
it is disfigured by very numerous press errors, 
only a portion of which are noticed in the three 



pages of 'Additions and corrections' prefixed. 
The Index of three pages is also utterly inadequate 
to enable t lie reader to refer with facility to the 
very minute and varied information in the volume. 
We trust some worthier and more complete reprint 
of all the invaluable essays of the veteran who first 
made available the Buddhistic literature of Nepal 
and Tibet to European scholars, will yet be pub- 
lished. 



THE BUDDHIST WORKS IN CHINESE IN THE INDIA OFFICE LIBRARY.* 

BY Rev. SAMUEL BEAL. 



There are 72 distinct Buddhist compilations in 
112 volumes among the Chinese books in the 
Library of the India Office. Of these 47 are 
t.nnisluiiona from the Sanskrit. 

1. There are two copies of a work styled the 
Mo-lw^an-nyirpan-king (i.e. the Mahdparinib- 
bana Sntf >). 1 was anxious to determine whether 
this work resembled the Sutra known by the 
same name in the Southern School (Ceylon, 
Burmah, See.) ; and, if not, to investigate, so far 
as possible, the degree and character of the 
divergence. 

The general outline is this ; Buddha, on a 
Certain occasion, proceeded to Kinsinagarn, and 
entering a grove of sula trees, there rep sect 
He received a gift of food from C h a n d a, an 
artizan of the neighbouring town. After par- 
taking of the food he was seized with illness. 
He discoursed through the night with his 
•.It's, juiil disputed with certain heretical 
teachers. At early dawn he turned on his right 
with his head to the north, and died. The 
aula trees bent down to form a canopy over his 
head. The acconut then proceeds to relate the 
<•!!•' 'ii instance of his cremation, and the subse- 
quent disputes, between the Mallas and others, 
ii.!' ins ashes. 

In these main features the Northern sutra is 
in agreement with the Southern, t but when con- 
sidered in deia.il the divergence between the two 
is great. The whole of the first an. I some 
portion of the second books of the Chinese 
ion is occupied by the narrative of Chanda's 
offering; the details are most minute and - 
some, consisting ol sofa regularly 

ring order, In the subsequent books the nan 

ii pied with laboured proofs tl: i Nirvana is 

ttOt ! 

* Bllfj 

i Mr. Tunier imbh'ahed a brief or.tliiu-of the Hukapari- 



it, and that the four characteristics of Nirvana 
are these : — Personality, Parity, Happiness, and 
Eternity. One chief peculiarity of this book 
is the particular stress it lays on the fact that 
it was ths first made of all the Vaipulya class 
of Buddhist works, and for that reason it some- 
times gives expression to donbts whether or no 
it would be acknowledged as belonging to the 
canon. The history of Buddha's controversies 
with the heretical doctors Kasyupa, Basita. 
and others, is of an interesting nature, the point 
of the argument in every case being to prove 
that Nirvana is the one true and universal con- 
dition of being, in opposition to all pre-existing 
theories respecting a future life in heave:!, or 
anintelligible state of existence snpposed 
i > be enjoyed in the Arupa worlds. 

From the consideration of this S/ih-ti it seems 
likely that the plan adopted in the later 
(Northern) school of Buddhism, in the composi- 
tion of their works (the MaMyma and Vdijnilya 
Sdtras), was to take the shorter and more 
ancient scriptures as a germ, and T by the inter- 
polation of dialogues and discussions, an 1 
same time by todioas expansion of triv 
occurring in the course of the narrative, t.. 
produce a work nnder the same name of a totally 
different character. This method of develop- 
ment, I think, may be observed in nearly all the 
works of which we possess both Northern and 
Southern versions. 

2. The above remarks apply with equal 
force to (hi' Fa , Northern 

version of the Jirahmaj, work well 

1 through the pages of the 0< fflbn /" 
oieh Mr. Gogerly published a brief transla- 
tion of it. The Chinese version was made by 
K n 7ii "i raj i va about '420 a.iv, but it has none 

-. fr in the ME, in the Asiatic Society' t 
Journal oj Bengal. 
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nt Un isfar fk Ixamng 

tho stuac tiumf. As an butance uf tlu.« liiaid- 
milnncy. i lit* Oninsso varsinn apeak* nf the 

OfUlQ DAB rjfrti] HI i 

the curtain (net* j»h) that surround* thu domain 
of H ml i ma or In dm,* ami rampants the gsrag 
that adorn that not to the countless worlds of 
Hpwov, ovt>r till which V ai r oj »n»k «n j • 
AVhernas thu title L* explained in I be South U 
i caught iho Rr.'ihinnns. 1 " 
Tho Chi new fcransJafcioiys only a portion of 
iho entire work.und ulss which bind 

the B o d h i 4 a t w a , in the «amc» way as the 
I'raiimshka deal* with the rule- , i k - 

» h u * . All thin is 90 fnrrign to the drii 
object of tha South plain 

thero is but Iftals ecaneotwa between ka« two. 
except in tho name, which was borrowed 
probably t .tiJ authority Uj the 

expanded work. 

library possesses a Chinese oopy of 
tfau J 0w f »* r » c 

of Fo>jXni '■'. mi* interest 

attaching bo kbit, book i* the numb 
«mi*od» I I and r ^ «" 

tirawj will 1w round to explain thr 
temple sculptures hi navntl and 

Boro Rodor. I an v toUun! 

many of the nnwly discovered «m!plurw found 
by the Arclioxilogical Survey U» a* 

Bbarahnt will »*» »" f ' 

thii work. Te seem* probable thai the boot 

, the earliest known Iraiwdn' 

wnrk t>»* pwdm 

this 

opinion w H 1 i.irity of Dttmo : tin 

tion ol 

iodJM 'Iim now wnrk WM tuundr I 

Buddhist Bni 

passages qnotod I r^' 51 ? 

neon: 

is norm;!, it will I 

qoestion of the (In I' 

h am mixr.d up bl BWfcaUn 

man n< r, in Iho history of tbfl 
til's- 

a. Perhaps Hie must teteroetbi 
onuni nation of tln-s- hooka is derived from ft 



•TJi#rroo»-«.' 
" ' J Wf «*?.' ' 1/ tts B* ol I*b* b« Uw cnrt«- of <*■» 



work entitled Kiny'lrany*tpfthiito, In this book 
.iru liny Sutra*, translated at different 
Hid by v uf thorn from 

Sanski rtd from fc..U 

70 to *-D. liOO. Among these - 000 

called tho CftftH'tKU-kmij ; this I found to be a 
translation cf tho Soma Jdlaka, which in in fact 
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quW grand amuka to" (Maha varmn WD 
dim,) ; in the Chiin gO runs thus — 

* Kai-pi-km-ku-ln-sze^ghai'kwajt,' that is, "oil 
of thorn completely armed with tuu hultncL uf 
their hiding religions rowi," a passage \vhloh. 
(illlii.ugh somewhat obscnro, is ycit corumuu 
i boii^Ei ii: D i i • I i ' ; - • « b) ofc«i denotiog the ; mw i 

of the vow mode by the B.idhisatwns not to 
■givn op their ctmdiiiuu till they hail 0000104 
ptished tho salvation of men (and others). 
Another passage, p. 1M4 (qp^ off.}, is thin* 
giveu by AL Peer— "bo fits d'uti dim ruprfj 
Munjuyrt eu fuvcur de Brahma qui a les ohevenx 
nornfe an sammst d> I qui reside purmi lea 

fits des diens," etc., hnt in the Chinese version 
.■adoring is " The Dova onon more rr*pliedi 
Well said! Ayaslimnt, th© Bodhiisntwa 
aught to Ixf untiring in the work of his religious 
duties, an in old time was the Brfthrnurfija Si* 
khin and his associates," etc, Tlie conduct of 
Sikhiii in frequently alluded to in Buddhist 
books ; ho in generally indeed npokim of as ono 
of thu old ilai.lrllin.-i, hut Ills exact religious con- 
duct is t h«« theme for oanntanr lain In? ion in the 
Abhmiitld'fiDuima Saira. There are several dis- 
crepancies between the Chinese text and tha 
translation from the Tltibelan, which 1 Cannot 
into at any length ; the following will 
servo as examples: — iv. 1 • "Mediln^iun." 
fiwo "Faith." W. 2: *• SagCSSO," Chimm "reli- 
ance on a virtuous friend." v. : "Produrrinn . I * - 
pensce a luqucllu U sernit dangcreux ponr lea 
BtKlhiitatwAH de wt coafiflr," Chinr*.?, " TUu 
llndhi*atwn* ought to i r n heart not 

four HMilernente/' vl. 8: u Ia 
pens^e qni consieto i no pas espcrcr an b mutn* 
riU : pm-faito."' Chinese, "A heart that does not 
anxiously look for the reward of good act. 
ix. 2 : " Production d'un penaea pour que cenx 
qui tranagrcHsent," etc.. Chine?* ' 
wronged by any ono, not to rnmamtwr tNo wrung 
dons.'* ix. 3: "En qnolrptas eontrves vast** 
d .-tend us.** etc, ( remit .my 

elTort although dwelling in the midst of pbmty 
(live desires). 1 " x, 1 : "Qaand on est dans nnu 
mai'non/* GMsoM " When leading a secular 
life." x. 2: * l Amoimlrir lea qualitea do 1 agi- 
tation." eta, Chintw "To practise thn him. 
t» rule*," xi 4: " Quoad on a lie na punWe 
a la promulgation do la loi," ete„ Chimin 
" Out of a glad heart ever to speak well of the 
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conduct of a muster of tha law (spiritual 
tor)." xvii, 2 : " he l-resor ( I enorgie," 

ilhiiwtf, "The treasure of dialectic*, or of 
logical tJiscttMiion," rv-ii. 4: "Lctretor caeho 
de la benediction cornpliMo fin riclicsses incpui- 
ri.ilili.," r'.'n " TLki tP MWM pe of worship- 
ping or paying rcverenco to tlie htylwAt richiw, 
ix. the Thm Qtma, Buddlta, Dharmo, Sunglia. 
[I may olwcrre huro, throughout the tran>lut!rjn 
from the THbefltai tt» exprftssinn " htntdictdon 
Coiop" EgL -k ivii. k wsjji, *2) 

Corresponds to hvrtn*tnsttff in tha Chinmr*, 
(vbich is a phraso employed to denote nn ant 
rnul xciinthip, or K>metuu£U mental urf« ra- 
tion.] 

Tbo QbineW Tcrsion throws some light on 
the dilucnlt passage xxii. 4 : " No phis QB\ 
en lu CnLii'iiLii^nttiui], ii ei i use du draerpoir de 
rvtiSttU' daiiw la radisul iou purfuito du touteti lcs 
quul itttt ;" Chin&B " Not to resent as a personal 
injury (with a view to retaliate) booanso A 
ffiosiil luis not been invited with others to par- 
of charity or hospitality,'" 

There is a Chinese version of the *' tlhalur 
Itharmaka" according to tho Greol 
A traiiilation of this alfo has been mude by M. 
Leon Feor, from tha Thibdau.* Tha Chine^a 
varaion dnf«» fn in rh.- 1'mig dyiiasty, and wua 
made by D v v u k ara , a priest uf mid-India. It 
agrees very dosuly with the Thibetan. 

I now proa**! bn giro B It rl oi otllW Sutra* 
found in the work under review. 

(n) J?v-9h*oQ-fun-pih-un-xivtj*hing (Buddha 
declares the causps wllloli hirt Ii) . This 

may ho thfi Ram© as tho Nkhim Sutra. The 
Rcenoi laid L, ihc banks of the Nairanjnna 
rivfir, nnder tlio fadhi tree ; Bnihllin,! 
'" ' | "t ; " i. dvTclIs upou t>io fitlsiry or all 
sources of joy and sorrow in the world. On 
this Mahil Brahma, lord of tho &tf-M worlrh 
audihmly iMhTOB 'he licavuna and uppers beforo 
Buddlnu Buddha rcoountM to him thu causes 
pftxittBntifl (NidAnasJf ; fboodare thn samo as 
thoBo commonly Ii .mud in Budtlhir.t booltA bo* 
ginning with ignurancft (ooAlyo) and ending 
with old age, disenw, and drtath, Wbero npo o 
Uahu Brahuia worships at the feet of Buddha 
and depart*. 

(b) f ,, ''t>i"n-Ui-iting'i-l-wff (Bnddha relalea 
ii:,.- groBl and » eml prine alas fcrnil of hirilij. 
The scene of this Kormon it tho villnjre of Kn r n . 
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Aiiftmitt having been troubled with-thuJ 

, resold 
Buddbw and rfM|in-ii nil explanatli a, I 
arrivmd aadsaluUxllhe All- Wise, he3|KikethuB: — 
" Wo 

iu air mind throughout the 
life and d 

that you would deign to wlvo my do 
explain my difficulties." Oa this Build Im 
eveds to sIh'w ^arnutaal recurrence of 

birth and. death >raena of life, 

• of UlOSO 

The- and death result £rom 

birth; deal ..'I ihur» can ba 

no old age or death (nil t the 

I'uddlm reviles the 
history ofU-fi ry). Tl. 

tra recount* 'ha, wlimi r 

K n r n r reported on u round et r the 

Having come ! 
villas i by a 

young Ifrahnutn culled / /»" . •■•■► ro admit him 
into bin society as u nu-vleu. TJuddhu iiujuirod 
if ho had In* parents' permission. Oa being 
told be bad i> • ooife 

bitu. On this IT-Ewo departu t-j hi» hvuic, and 
after a gi ■' < u treaty ho persuades bij 

pun-'ut ■ to |Hirji>. hha (0 Ijflonnio. ft Hhikfihtt. 

Thin hurir kcanmplislu 

ttaui rvturuM > 

there, i* the mean* nf converting tL 

K u r u by hi.. 

canum a r*na»a1ut. 

(>/) lhang- ti*Mj7f Buddha pr«u-h- 

ea un una I •'* sermon 

was delivered at Sraviuiti, in I 

iu declares in hinga 

r«> utiiivj' 
—old agd iluteaitc. and death. J 
for tin to, Bb Ml" not have 

.Mian Koran verses to the 
nil the and 
fllhid wit 
i 

ilara). 

«na, iti 
1 ■ 

J by tlift 
neglect ot i — morality, subm 

Imc. and *o I D -brm that 



khera win I 

urns 

(/) >'.' he Butin 

".yhidi relates to % ii • ■ -r a rir- 

tuouu ' Thin Sutra wa« delivered in 

irgara f a Nagar.n pro- 

Bo* 
. as ; llnihiha that 

ruS conv 

tho p i «>r tiw : 

ion bra down ten virtuous prior, 
by acting mi which loure must roaaft rouae- 
n and inpromn wi /ft*)" 

uiijil, 
of men, seir-d> 
energy, and wutchftibu 

Fo-mUk\ | Buddha deel 

what ik tin- iaal ill tlii^ law)* This sermon wm 

.lms. 
Ilia (kdai 
seal, nf the law, in to pure • 
nil phrMinmcimt nxi- I by a com- 

of IlliM, to arriv vmnoe ift 

KpolconofoAtlirw'tYthl. and if thiw donotttl, ° c .] 
7»«^.i.' Thrv fiflfra or the 

ground of the birth of fin- lJ.nHn-.1i/1r4). TJibt 
.*:ulru was delivered ut Kopilavn^t", uni.ler a 
nynffrodha treo, in the presence of 500 Bhit 
A young nobleman, called C h ji 111 a h , eoiuus to 

lain the natui 
BodliisatwuB OOlidaot. Qi uldhft 

'idamoultd prii 
•atwaa cltarnr!<it- h j^-riri't patience urul 
fartnanuuv, a ml thi 1 ndnr 

■ 
a^iiij. (2) Wh 
tho blu 'V'hcu 

ha rptunm lore 
W hi. n threat- 
lie bears uo 

verse- I'.'iaauiuli. " 

thon- thingd that durtinguish every 

Botlliuat wu. ( 1 1 I In I" vx-« tlie scripture*, and tho 
way of >,v eaotinKl « 

lii* ulmr- tso of 

itra,audd 

»m*olf fr mpany of all 

feaia! bom. 

br«a to boitoweharii 
and DrabmicharL (4) Ik- avoid*" 
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lest, his heart should become indisposed to re- 
ligion, Buddha then recites some verses to the 
same effect. On this, C h a m a h removes from 
his neck a beautiful string of pearls and precious 
stones, and offers them to Buddha. Buddha, by 
his spiritual power, causes them to ascend into 
the air, and form a canopy over his head. And 
now, from each precious stone, there appears as 
it were a man, to the number of 500, each wear- 
ing a similar necklace On this, h a m a h asks 
whence these persons came — to which Buddha 
replies, They come from nowhere ; they are un- 
real and apparitions! only, as a figure in a glass, 
• it- the reflection in a lake : and such is the nature 
of all phenomena, they are unreal, projected on 
the surface of the one reality. Supreme Wisdom 
(/>'<"//")" Such is the belief of the Son of 
Buddha, i.e. Bodhisatwa. On hearing this, 
Cham ah, the four kinds of disciples, and all 
the N ai g a s , rejoice and accept it* 

Fo-shwo-ckuvn-yeQii-kitv] (Buddha delivers 
the Sutra which Telates to the revolution of 
existence). This Sutra was delivered in the 
Kalaudavenuvananear Rajagriha, in the pre si nee 
of 1250 disciples and innumerable Bodhisat- 
was. Bimbasara Raja having approached 
the place where Buddha was seated, saluted 
him and stood on one side. On this Buddha ad- 
dressed him thus, " Maharaja, suppose a man in 
a dream beheld a lovely maiden, bedecked with 
jewels ; and suppose he dreamt of joys and 
pleasures partaken with her, would there be 
any solid truth in such fancied enjoyments ?" 
** No," answered the Kaja, " for it would be only 
a dream." " And ifa man were, nevertheless, to 
hold the fancy that there way such a real maiden 
as he had seen in his sleep (or that the maiden 
were a real one), would tins be a mark of 
wisdom?" "No,'* answered the king, "for 
tlnu dream-thought had no substance and was 
utterly ran." " Such," continued the Buddha, 
" is the nature of the teaching of the heretical 

OS of religion. They use words to describe 
tilings which exist not. They receive certain 
impressions from without, and then they lay 
hold of these vain impressions and call them 
realities. They are thus bound by their own 
fictions, and, being bound, they become subject 
to all the evil consequences of their own inven- 
tions, viz. — covetous desire, anger, doubt (raga t 

, trishna), and perpetual cycles of birth 
and death. By giving up such hnaginary names 



and laying hold of one reality, a man escapes 
these consequences and is set free." 

(j) Ta-fan<j'tan^-su"ou-to-lo-wang-liii ./ . This 
is another translation of the previous work ; the 
title is a singular one, and may be translated 
thus — The Mtthd-vaij'it!t/a-, % <i'iri/-rilj %-Sitra. 

(k) Slian-Tiing-fa-siang-hing (The Sutra whieh 
relates to the thoughts present to those who 
practise Dhyana). Delivered at Sravasti, in 
the Jetavana j Buddha spoke thus to the Bhik- 
shus : " If a man, in the snapping of a finger, 
can realize in his mind the thought of death, 
andrememberperfectly that all M*hich exists must 
die, this is no small progress to have made — 
this is not the hesitation of the foolish, or the 
charity of the Arab (sth . }. How much 

more if he Can grasp in a moment tlie thought 
of the sorrow, the impermanency, the vanity, 
the folly, etc., of earthly things — how much 
mom has such a man advanced in the power of 
Dhyana." 

hiurf (The Sutra that describes the great merit 
attaching to the tin w&na, the 

five moral rales, a loving heart, and rejecting 
the evil). Delivered at Sr&vasti, in the Jeta- 
vana, for the sake of A n i r u d d h a ; Boddha 
speaks of a rich Brahman, called V i r a m a, and! 
explains that, though he gave away all his 
wealth in charity, his merit would not be 
nearly bo great as one who professed belief in 
Buddha, Dharma, and S a n g h a , and 
undertook to observe the five roles of a disciple. 

(»H ) Fo-sJaco-hi-ycou-kan-liang-k ung iih-king 
(Buddha delivers a discourse concerning the 
supremo source of merit). This sermon is 
directed to show the infinitely superior character 
oi" merit resulting from a profession of I 
in the three gems to all others. 

(n) Li-hu^nrui-^H^ii.h^hu-viau-b'.fo-ji-ki'ug 

(Questions asked by a Bodhisatwa, called I 

as to the right way of paying worship fa 
Buddha). This Butrn was delivered at Sravasti, 
in the Jetavana. The interlocutor is the Bo- 
dMsatwa named in the title. He asks Bud- 
dha to explain the right method of worship. 
On this Buddha tells him that he should, with all 
his heart, pay adoration to all the BuddhaB of the 
ten quarters, and afterwards prostrate li- 
on his knees, hands, and head to Buddha him- 
self, beseeching him to bring about the salva- 
tion of all men, and cause an end to be put to 
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all heretical (a -aching. Ho then proceeds to 

him to worship efloh of the Buddhas of the 

diffen as of space, beginning with Ak- 

;i of the eastern region, down to Vairo- 

jana, who is placed in the nadir. 

(<j) Fo-slnco-.' .ig-Iilay (Bud- 

dha declares what are the hundred marks of 
merit belonging to the Great Vehicle). Thoa 
vasdelivi i t in a palace called 

Po-Min . The interlocutor isManjusri. la it 
is given the names of the 80 inferior signs 
and the 32 greater signs on Buddha's person, 
also 80 symbols or iigures found on the soles 
of his feet. 

(j») M'di.-rhu-^e-li-man-po-ti-Jc'tir/ (Manjniri 
inquires as to the character of B o d h i). This 
Sutra was delivered in Magadha, on Mount 
Gaya, in the presence of all the Bhikshus, and 
those Brahman s who had been com 
Buddha; the subject of it is the nature of 
condition of mind called the '* heart of Bodhi" 
{esprit da Boa 

[j} Wr ' ' "I (The Sutra 

of AkchyamatiBodhisatwa). This Sutra was 
delivered at Rfijagriha, on Mount Gridmkufca, 
in the presence of 1230 Bhikshus. The inter- 
locutor is Akchyamati, who inquires of 
Buddha the nature of the heart of Bodhi (as 
in the previous Sutra). 

(r) Ta-vlilny-sz-- (The Sutra of the 

four rules of the Great Vehicle). This is the 
same as tho MaMyaitct-chaturtlharmalca £ 
It was delivered at Sravasti, in the garden of 
Jeta (and has already been referred to). 

■■r-k;,i. f (Buddha de- 
clares tho four laws of t Vehicle). This 
Sutra has already been ref 

(0 
Another translation of the abo. 

(u) V : tddha 

narrates tho obst ft ' " 

karma). This Sutra ff n Bud- 

dha was d\\. aisali, in the gan 

tho an , in the presence of 500 Bhfkshns 

)Bodhisatwasatahusatwas. I: 
to a coir, between a courtesan and a 

Bodhisatwa called V i m a 1 a n i r b fa I 
Jut-hwong), The former, hit- i her magic 

arte, prevaila over the Bodhisatwn. After this, 
being seized with intense remoreej he ooi 
Buddha; ill. latter comforts him 
suraiHL' that all Bnofa things are as a shadow 



and a dream, on which the Bodhisatwa is re- 
assured. Manjusri then enters into a dis- 
cussion with Buddha relating to the character 
of the Great Vehicle. 

(i) Tehimg-v- (Buddha 

praises the superior excellency of the Great 
Vehicle). In this Sutra Buddha ' the 

superiority of the Heart of Bodhi, and from 
that proceeds to define the infinite virtue of the 
Great Vehicle. (This Sutra was translated from 
Sanskrit by Hi wen Tsang.) 

■ •■!.,> <i-rh •'-/.• ing (The 
Sutra which describe.-, the nature- of the Dha- 
> g p i , used in the Yoga system of the Great 
Vehicle). This Sutra was deUvered ai B;\ju- 
grilia, on the Gridraknta mountain, in the pre* 
Bence ef g2 eat Bhikshus. It contains 

certain D h a r a n i . 

( x ) (The Sutra of the 

highest reliance). This Sutra, which is in two 
parts, contains an account of the relative merit 
of various actions. It was delivered in the 
Kalandavenuvaua, before 1S50 Bhikshus and 
various Bodhisatwas. 

(^) y, .... 7 (The Sutra in 

which Buddha describes the conduct of an 
woman). This Sutra was delivered by Bud dha 
at a place called Lo-Ywi (musical sound), before 
800 Bhikshus and 10,000 Bodhisatwas. He 
describes the conduct of an aged woman who 
desired to offer him a Teligious gift- Having 
only two small coins (mites) she purchased with 
them a little oil ; taking this to a sacred place, 
she used it in a lamp, to burn for his honour. 
The lights of all the BrAhmans were • 
;id hers alone burnt incessantly. 
1:) , ha relates 

the history of S a m a). This is thu Bfam Jdiaka 
ad to before. 

Sutra of Pi-Lo, the eldest SOU of a heavenly 
kin_r — (Devaraja). This Sutra •,'!■. count 

of II unara-Pi-Lo's vi- hlhi, 

durii ... he recites the 1 

Brahman, which is il with th 

translated by Stas. Julien. 

•''• ' \' 

(Tho Sutra of Ajatasatru's S88 T]lis 

ehvered at Raja . 
o mounb ris «" 

account of A j a tasatru's visit to Buddi. 
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tlie assurance that lie would here alter become' . 
a Chakravaiiti RiVja. 

(cc\ /•'..-..'■ vo-tai-t8eu-Muh-jnh*king (Buddha 
declares the history of Prince Muh-pih). This 
Sutra was delivered at Sravasti, in the Jeta- 
vana. Buddha recounts the history of the 
prince Muh-pih, the son of V a r a n i r a j a. He 
was a beautiful child, but unable to speak ; 
having consulted the astrologers, they resolved 
to put him to death by burying him alive; 
■when on the point of being thus sacrificed, he 
opened his mouth and spake ; he declared that, 
owing to rash words in a former birth, be had 
suli'i- red punishment in hell. He had resi 
therefore, to remain silent, rather than risk a 
tike punishment. (This Sutra is one of the 
earliest translated into Chinese, A.D. 100.) 

(dd) Fo-8hwQ-ftg-i0Qnff'Jeing (Buddha de- 
clares the history of the five kings). There 
were once five kings, one of whom was wise, 
the other four were foolish. The wise king 
wishing to convert the others, asked them their 
several ideas of happiness. The first said, 
" Nothing would delight me more than during 
the spring-time to wander through gardens and 
parks, to see the flowers and watch the foun- 
tains. This would be pleasure." The second 
said, " Nothing would delight me more than as 
a king to mount my royal horses, to dwell in a 
lordly court, and ever to be surrounded by my 
faithful subjects paying me reverence." The 
third said, " Nothing would delight me more 
than the joys of wedded life surrounded by my 
children, beautiful and full of grace, ever de- 
siring to give mo happiness." The fourth said, 
"Nothing would delight me more than to dweH 
ever with ray parents, in company with my 
brothers and sisters, wilh the daintiest food, 
clothed in the costliest raiment, and enjoying 
the indulgences of sense." Tho four having 
thus spoken, the wise king replied. ™ All these 
< hi hits arc vain und perishable; for my part, I 
would <k-s;re nothing BO lnii'li as 8 CO 

thiii admij et birth nor death, joy nor 

sorrow, nor any other extreme;" on which the 
others replied, -And where, shall we find a 
teacher who will explain how this condition 
1 ':'-' Wnereupon the wise king 
conducted them to the presence' of Buddha, at 
the Jetavana Vihara. Buddha then enters on 
a discourse in which be describes the eight 
kinds of sorrow which are incident to all condi- 



tions' of life. In the end the four kings are 
converted, 

( , ) / / wo-lan-ch^ng-fuh-ii-hing (Buddha 
declares the five conditions of happiness be- 
longing to the virtuous man). This Sutra was 
also delivered at Sravasti, in the Jetavana Vihara. 
Buddha declares that the virtuous man is in 
this life rewarded in five ways, — first, with 
long life : second, with great wealth; third, with 
graceful form ; fourth, with honour and renown ; 
filth, wiih much wisdom. He then proceeds to 
explain the character of the truly virtuous man. 

[fj ) ;'..' 100-I } (Buddha «le- 

clares the Avalambona SHira). Tl B was 

delivered at Sravasti, in the Jetavana Viliara. 
Mahi JI u g a 1 a n , by the exercise of his spiri- 
tual power, beholds his mother suffering as a 
Preta from starvation ; on proceeding to 1 
and offering her food, she was unable to receive 
it, as It v. t into burning ashes in her 

hand. On this he went, with many tears, to 
Buddha, and declared his great sorrow. Where- 
upon Buddha ordains a service to be held on 
the 15th day of the 7th month, for the purpose 
of providing food for all those BttfFering tormenta 
of hunger as Pretas. M u ga 1 an, with great joy, 
performs this service, and so provides his mother 
with food. 

(oo) Ta-Utng-h'-rinft-fnh-i. 

m (Tho charity section of the Ma) 
ptdydvatamsaka This Sutra was delivered 

at Rajiigriha, on the "Vulture-peak mountain. 
It is a part <>f one of the most popular Sutras 
known in China, viz. the /V 7 -king. 

V<!<) Fo (Buddha 

narrates the hi a ra fesh it a). 

This indeed Le a branslataon ■ I aha /r«7.-- 

shi'la A >'" ' ' |], e 

mi given by Boumonf. (Introd. to 
'.) Tlie Chinee 

in the main with tfiis version. I: 1, .,„ 

it of tho Nilga, whie! 
form and became a BhiksJni; i lo sleep, 

accidentally, his true natu re v. 
having been instruc was dis- 

missed to hie Dragon Palace by Buddha : lure 
he was visited by Sangfaa Rakflhita, and farther 
instructed in the sacred books. The earn 

proceeds with the adventures of S a n g h a 
Rakshita after having b. ! from 

the Dragon Palace. (Tl,,. details are nearly tlie 
same as those given by Bouruouf.) 
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5. I shall now proceed to tunica fa a short 
Sutra called "Buddha's dying instruction" 
{JPo-Wi '*{/)■ The interest of this work is 

derived from the fact that it is generally bound np 
in China with the Sutra of I 
the first Buddhist work translated into Chinese. 
It will be seen that it is of a primitive type, 
and deals entirely with moral questions. It 
also speaks of the F. t as that wars 

is known to us, but as certain rules of a simple 
prohibitive character, affecting the life of the 
disciple. It would appear from this that the 
balky work now known as the PrafimoJai r is 
a Liter compilation, drawn np in fact after the 
introduction of conventual life among the fol- 
lowers of Buddha. 

u The Sutra of Buddha's dying instruction," 
translated by Royal Command, by Ktunara- 
jiva, a Doctor of the Three Pilakas, in the 
reign of Yaou (King), Prince of T'sin* [397 to 
415 A.i.]. 

"Siikyamnni Buddha, when he first 
began to preach, converted AjnataKaun- 
dinya (0 . so. mi the occasion 

of his last discourse, he converted Subhadra. 
Having thus done all that was appointed him to 
do, he reclined betv 9&a trees, about to 

enter n Irvdna. It was now in the middle of the 
night, perfectly quiet and still: on this or. 
for the sa£e of Ids i . Hvered a brief 

summary of his law. 

"Bhikshns, after my death, regard, I 
you, with much reverence, the book of the 
ha ae a light darkness, 

or a pre rl found by a poor man. 

Let this book bo your teacher and guide, even 
as I should be, if I remained in I ho world. Keep 
the pure rules of discipline, viz. these— not to 
enter on nenta, whether 

or exchanging; to avoid nil 
purchase of land or houses ; all rearing of i 

ding in m or any living 

thing ray all money, proper 

jewels — us a man wooJd avoid a burning pit. 

down or destroy : 
to cultivate land, or dig the earth; not to 
engage in the mH lo 

practise divine ig lucky or unlucky 

not to study 

ot to pre plenty 

i on calcnlatipns of any 



sort; all these things are forbidden. Keep the 
body temperate in all things, and the vital 
functions in quiet subjection. Have notliir. 
do with worldly -engagements, cither in seel 
places of authority, or pronon; 
or courting the rich, or planning for the welfare 
of your worldly relat iv es . Bu t , by self- co n t r. < 1 
and right modes of thought, aim at emancipa- 
tion ; conceal none of your faults, but confess 
them before the congregation ; be moderate and 
contented with the food, clothing, medicines, and 
d yon [Jul. I. 152], and be 
cautions against hoarding up that which is 
allowed. These are the rules of discipline, 
the observance of which ia the true source of 
emancipation, and hence fchej are called 'The 
Rules of the Pratimoksha.' Keep then these 
precepts in their purity, O Bhikshns f Let 
there lie no careless negligence in this matter j 
the man who carefully o 1 ' oem shall Lave 

power to fulfil all the duties of religion: the 
man who disregards them shall experience none 
of the rewards which a virtuous ble to 

afford. And lor this I is I bid 

remember that the knov. ad practice, ot 

these rules is the first and chief necessity for 
attai- merit and final peace. 

Bhikshns, ye have attended to this 
point, and have observed the precepts reli- 
giously, then proceed to keep the five organs ot* 
in due check, not permitting them a loose 
rein, or to engage in the pursuit of pleasure 
(the five pleasures) ; just as a shepherd with bis 
Crook prevents the cattle from straying hit 
neighbouring pastures. But if you restrain not 
your senses, bnt permit them the indulgence of 
lite live pleasures, and put ni ipon ( hem, 

then, as a vicious horse unchecked by the bridle 
hurries on and throws its rider into the ditch, 
so shall it be wit li you ; your sens g I he 

sally hnrry you on 
to the place of torm en t, where you shall endure 
untold misery for the period of an 
without any mode of escape or deliverance. 
The wise man. has senses 

and perm i nee indulgence— he 

*hem I ackasrbbb held in bonds, 

and doing so ; ^heir power to hurt 

ly destroyed. Tin is lord of 

these sens rn, therefore, your heart weu ; 

h well the heart, for it ifl Eke a DOxJoUB 
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snake, a wild boast, a cruel robber* a great fire, 
and worse those. It may by C0iO| 

to a man who is holding in hin hand a vessel 
fall of honey, mid as ho goes on hn way his eyes 
ur< 80 bent in Ruxmir on the iweot treasure in 
hi* dish, thai he Base not the dreadful • b 
hi* wav* Jowu which he Fnlla. It la like a mad 
ideplinnt unchecked by the pointed crook — or 
like tho apo which £a iUew* I to CWjnp* into 

ipickly it leap* from bough to bongo, 
dtfti.-nlt to re-cnpturwutid cliu'i op one* moro. 
Ite-Jtrnin, therefore, and keep in 
jectTon your heart; let, it not get- thn ma 
persevere in drift O Bhikhhoa, and all shall bo 
well. 

" With respect to food and drink* whether 
yon hare received enmmon or dainty load, kA 
lie in you either undue g n t t i ti c aUio ij 
or rogrot; and tho same with olotMng and 
medicinal preparations — take sol .d bo 

•attsfied ; i v it as tho butterfly sips the honey 
of the Bower mid depart*, ao do ye, O Bhikshtti, 
nock not moro than b necessary : bo satisfied 
»ith what is given to you, just us the wise 
uian calculates tho strength of tho ox he rnuna, 
and gives it as much food a.* i* neeossary f 

" Bo careful, O Bliikahua, to wattle no lime, 
bat earnestly to persevere La acquiring a I. 
lodge of tho tni«- |»w. On tin- first and 
hurt nights of tho month ootittnnr fotl 
lion '•!' till sacred books without ecsHulion. 
: and love of sleep that cauars a whole 
life to be thrown away ami lost. Think of 
tho fire that shall cunvumc tho world, and. early 
nook deliverance from it, and giro nol vsuy to 
idoop. A man who indulges in immoi 

' can have no inward isotisluction or&elf* 
L; there is always a snake ofdissat 
tion coiled np in his breast j whereas ho ivho 
ilonioa hiiunclf thi>: i ndi.d-.ri -nee ia like the man 
who rim ' 'rase, 

expels id I that m hurtful, and so has eon? 

wd peace. Above nUlliii; hytty 

rt ttv< ry ihitugliL and every Word a! year 

n n wrfl m. .nt modesty i« in no 

dinVreal > ■ • * . 

" Ithikshns, if a man -dun* Id do you 
injury a* to chop your body in pieces limb by 
, vi-r vi-ii ongfrl to keep o ■ hi in per- 
il; no anger or tMsiuiluiu, 
affect .i word of repnmnh e&capu your 

lip* ; for if yon onoe giro w&yjfci a bitter tlmu^hi. 



yon harp erred from the right way, and nil 

m* merit is lost, Patieoco is a virtue 

i Ute lUeml tranttatwn oftl .> k J*n 

eke mt-i tih*) ; to keep the rules of moral re- 

frithont wavering, to exercise patience 

$ t In', ia tho chamoteristjo of tho 

great man. If a man, bccausului does imt i 
ovary thing as ho would wish, losea putiuueo. be 
a m:tn wlto will not enter on the path of 
salvation because ho cannot immediately quail 
tli" *vreet dew (i* attain immortality)/' 

Tho tod thou prycouda to speak of tho 
advantaga of moderation in nil indolguocos 
([iWwr«i) ( the happiness of a oolitary life ; '* for 
jicy who liw in ndjcod ttooietyaro like tho birds 
Unit congregate together in a tree, alwaya 
afraid of tho trapn of tho fowler ; or like the did 
elephant in the mud unable to extricate luniself. 
Continual perseverance is like a little fire that 
keeps on btmno^ but ha who tiTee in the 
pmcliei: of tvli^Sou is like a fire that goes out. 
Suck is persDveraneo [eirtjn) 

or to forget self-cxaiDJ- 
nation and rvflectton; If you neglect Ibis, then 
ull progreaia ia at an cud— in the practice of 
on pnt on, as it were, a helmet of dufenca, 
ao that no sword can Jiurt, you, and no eoOQtj 
get tho advantage over yon {nim t i.e. h-aidha). 
"Yon ought to keep yonr mind fixed in cont-tn 
platic-n {'thyditn} — by p'ruovcrnncv this power 
of fired oontomplatiou is alwaye r«uly, even as 
water kept in thekonsv i a always retuly for 1;. 
the duet out of doors. And so ho who continues 
in the practice of J/> u nj Ion bj edly attain 

wiftdom (ynijua) ; and this ta the Uolivemno' 
Ipokon of in my law. And true wi«d' 
to croSd tho sea of old uad death 

in a strong and trnstwrtrtby boat. It is a lamp 
Hhining in darknojis, a mvdicino for all dinoesom 
alia tehe t to oat down tho tree of sorrow, nnd 
Fix- Hi" i>"i 'it« ym nughl la kus ib ii \\\ things 
to at lain thui wisdom, and bo bring to ye 

- K'nrlif. A man win -< trisdom 

is perfectly illuminated, and noodi mi ethos 



*' Again, Bhiknhmi, ifyuu votthj laal 

mlf«we, yon most put away from you all tho 

i' i. rifling ilJAeonrsofi) met wiUi in 

the world* Think | ., J havs 

'• in H,. a yontain pan or kits 

depth id' ti twnruiii tho tpoo or 

\a the solitary cell: think of tho scripl 
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(bit), and fagot thcin not for ft moment, pe r- 
invciv in studying- them alone: 1. Mi the v-*' 1 ' 
physician, knowing the disease which nJ 
500, give this tha case: 

tut this you die. Or, like the guide who 
knows the way, I direct yno where tii go and 
what path tu take: without a guide ran perish. 
And now T if yon have ony 1 -It respecting 
ur great truths which lie n" >m of 

my teaching, ask me, O BhiLsbuii, «r 
yonr doubts ; for wbile yon doubt there can be 
no fix 

This exhortation tlie world honoured one re- 
pelted three times, but neither of tin- Hhikghua 
propounded any question, far so it «u 
bad no doubts. 

Then A u i r u d d h a, leading fli« hearts of the 
congf iddressed B u d d b u , and said i 

" Worid-bnnourod, th© moon may scatter bent 
and tha sun cause cold — but there can bo un flit 
ferenee as to the truth and meaning of the 
four great doctrine* which Buddha has placed 
«t tho Iwttom of big system. There is the groat 
truth of 'sorrow 1 [tluMa). Sorrow can 
co- exist with joy* or produce it. ' Concourse* 
(tho expression ' concourse,* generally translated 
■simulation," evidently refers to the 'rash' or 
' concourse* of thoughts and events, experiences 
and anxieties, as the true cnu^o of sorrow), tins 
if tin' true cause (or sorrow); beside.- 
in no other. Tho ' destruction of sorrow' is just 
the destruction of ennse, 'no cause, no Fruit;' 
and « tho way* is Un way hy wh>- 

cause rooy bo destroyed, nnd this in the 
way/ and there is no other. World honoured 
the Bhiksnus arc firmly 6**d In ^w 
K . n not Hii- shadow 1 
(here is no question w diffurviicr of opinion in 
the congregation respecting tbtrm. Tho only 
ibougl l affect* Hu> congregation is one 

of gd tie should 

i and enter N'ir rftim, Jest 
...■grin to anioe 00 kBe i i: 
H law and understand its meaning j jusl 
as in the night u III 'P tuy 

way traveller and Hum 

and ho left to wander in tho dark ; 
imlythnaclu which wi'ij.'l'h on the uiiiu! 
Dongi . -2. a: in/ 1 

>v;thstnnding the ajwnronco of A 11 1 r u d - 
dun, the wi o**ed one wishing fchat 

overy member of the congregation should be 



strong in his belief, and attain perfect asBurance» 
again out of Ids compassion addressed Uuuu, and 
Mild : — 

"Bhikshuv. <iot ot my departure, 

nor fool any regret : for if 1 remained in the 
world through tho kalpn (i.e. to the end of the 
world), then wLut Would become of the ohumh 
(assembly) ? it muj»t perish wiHioutoceompHah- 
iiig its end ! and the end is this : * by per- 
gonal pNAl Id p«»fii others.' 11 y law in per- 
feetly MufFieicn- end. If I were to con. 

Linoe in tha world, it would be far no good -, 
those who were to I*? ftaved ere saved, whether 
gods or BMn | those who are not paved shall be 
naved, by the seeds of truth I bare sown. From 
henceforth all my disciples | betr 

various duties shall prove thai my truo body 
the Body of the Isiw (<ihirmaJtava) t is everlast- 
ing and iinpcrisuoble- 

" Bo assured of this, tho world is transitory -, 
dismiss vour sorrow, and seek deliverance*, by 
the ligbi lorn destroy the gloom of all 

yonr doubts. The wurkl is fast bound in fetter* 
and oppretH-1 with untie t ion: 1 B it 

clelirerance, as a pbytfcifta w I M brings buavculj 
medicine. Pntawny wcr. I all wicked- 

ness; remember ' ' btll s 

word eoined to signify that which does not 
leally exist— fortl across the sen of death, old 
ago, and dbootO — Who b the wise OMU 
doefl not rejoice iu the desrraetion of these, as 
one rejoices whan ho slays the enemy whu 
would rob hiiu ? 

" Bhikshu).., keep your mind on tins ; all 1 

.' bis changes not. No more shall 
put. 1 - ; . 

Nirvana. This is my Inst CJfl 
1 ■ . ■ BAtra worthy 

Lnth or Prnnv by 

Nagiirjuna, 1 ibal] proeewl to give tliK 
transl: Am SStlt tewttoo ol rk on 

NnfA 

(L) If all things are nnnul. 
Then how e» H po 

■ \oc* noi 
Something which l»eing remor* 
ivanal j 
Thi intnrs that if all things are alike 

omptj and iiunul, then there w oofttnh ibintr 
as birth and di -quuniT 'hern ran Ij l - 

no rnmoval of sorrow, traction ol 

tlie ■ 1 s of existence (I I mit*d fxiKtcnuu) , 
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by removal or u hidi we arrive- M N i r v « n a 
(what, is colled Nirvana). 
(2) TJnr ifutl things are real, 
TLi'u how can we remove 
Hirihanil death, real existe 
And -to arrive at Nirv.'> 
IHm argues that we cannot destroy 

Umt which lnwiniljielfroid rxififoniX', and tliurv- 
. if all tilings have &la -."il bring, we cannot 
minora hirrh nnd SfiUfUb, and so arrive at 
Nirvana; thcsvfore, neither by the theory of 
Muva r nor by ihc theory of £ III tyofe (, 
ness), can wo arrive Hi the just idea of N" ; 

Thai whfch fa not striven for, or "ob- 
tained," 
That which is not " for a tune" or " eternal, " 
That which Is ant Isjrn, nor dies. 
This lii i kal i hiuh is called Nirvana. 
" Not to be striven for," tiinl is, in tlie way of 
religions action (ai-AaV^a), and ito result (fruit). 
* obtained " (or "arrived at"), that is, 
bu<anse there is no place or point at whirl; i,, 
arrive. "Not for a tinn"" (ox not by way of 
uptkin Ipnr mlUm]) f for the five ekaa- 
dliM having been from the time of complete 
proved to bo unreal, and no! part 
10 existence, then on entering final ah 
(tmupwlivctiha ?«V . is them thai 

breaks or inktrrupta the character of pi -. 
existence: ' srr," vf "evurlaei 

for if thoto were something hi ho obtained that 
I of dtfrtinrti/cina whilst in the possession 
of it, thou wa might *p«ak .if an rlcrnil «■>. 
n£aa ; but iw bi tlie eoi f ajtent pxtfao- 

tioa fnirvuna) there can U< no properties. t<» .dig. 
tiuguiidi, bow can we speak of it u* " everlast- 
ing' ?" And so with inference to Mirth raa * 
[i. ah.. How thai which itfa) ehnratderizod i» 
W'ri'tttUI. 

" W.mi. then is a antra which my*, . 
mbu ■ • i In' op] ; -" of 'Bring' and 
Bring;' || hese two i 

it is the oppoi ubsonco of * lifting* and 

the absence of 'm,i Iking.' So, I, thai 

wlricl no conditi i uoh ju nFv 

i Uniltad godvtn , iJn.1 is Nirvana/" 

( t) Nirvana cannot Iw called " HI r ,, 

Pot if so, thou ft admit* of old Bge and di 
I B farf, bott '♦ being " nnd " not bfiUlg' 

nonwrift| 
Ami therefore &ro capable of being deprived 
iA < haruotoraiiac. 



is means that as all thing* which the eyp 
bebolfhi am Keen to begin and to end, and 
uwhai tli Ika calls "Ufa" and "Death*' 
(or birth and death). Now if Nirvana is like 
this, then it won Id ho possible to speak of re- 
moving ihfiso things and so nrriving at 
thing fixed — but litre is a plain contradiction 
of ii'i-ms — for NirvAnn is supposed to be that 
which is fixed and unchangeable. 
Nirvana in JJlmva (esintem), 
Then it kjMMHA4|; 
J>nt T infaet, tliat which cannot I loa- 

ItKcd 
In -^urken ofafl *Qt ponmtol. 
Thu, means tliat us all phenomenal exvetcncu 
front cause and consequent production, 
thurufow. nil &nch things are rightly a 
4 ' personal*' 
(0) K Nirvana be Bhava, 

Tlicn it cannot be called " withrmt Aeiniation ' 
(afnwtwfimo) ; 

uinlii ing comes not bom senitnt :un. 
And by this obtain:, iia distinet name. 
This moaiu tilfti as the sAiraa diiicribo Nir- 
Tana as bring u witlw.ut wmoatinn" (nuuvctluna), 
11 M«uioi b B at u wcmld 

come from scn&stian. But now it will be asked 
if Nirvana is nol then that which ti 

" not Bhava ' {tHnio), mTV \j then is Nirv.inu 
To this w*» tapir— 
(7) It Nh vAtitt be not TChnvn, 

U och less is it nothing {abhtm) » 
For if thero be no room for " Boing,' , 
W but place can there be for ■ roI Being." 
t1 "eot Being "k th, 
1$-»Jkm&r If, thon, "Being" be no. adn 
Bible, how can w v speak of M not Bring?" (its 

again, Krrani jing, 

Huw is it eallwl" withont sensation" (a« M . 
eccfeau)? 

For it wuuM be irondfirful indeed if ew 

ttirag nut iv|»hlo of sensation 
W,>:v forthwith ppokon of«l Nothing. 
U. then, Nirvana Iw neither "Bring "cor 

■■ | J 

t'l) l: . r T"" W in caw o and effect 

I I Mt.nuxlrrisl, 

By aon-part i ; n 0^,. fttu | ^g^ 

Conte* NfrvaSA, 

b»on ing n thing to bo straight we al«r. 
know that which is crooked, so bj the know- 
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lodge oft 1 n of fin- ••oqjoh 

the knowledge of continual life and drato, i to 
thoge, and ynu do alio fumy with 
thy other 

( 1 0) Aa Buddha says tro, 

Separn te " Being, 1 ' sepora ta " not Being, ' * 

Thlu is NirruriA* 

TIw opposite of *' Be opposite 

£■" 
"Soittg" here allndes to the three worlds of 

finite existence. The absence of these three 

worlds is "not Be i ■ rid of both 

ideas, I his is Nirvana. But it may now be nslr- 

cd t if Nirvana is not " Being" and if it i 

*' absence of Ruin it *•' — then perhaps it is the 

intermixture of the two. 

( 11) If it Is said thai ** Being" and "notBeingi" 
By union, produce Nirvana, 

two are then 

fa imporaiblu. 
Two unlike thing* cannot bo joined so as to 
fii mi '•"■• dijmr ml Gram exAlton 

(12) II" i' U«nid u Bring" And u not Being, * 

■ il, make Nirvnnn, 

Tin rithaut sense t 

tVr those two things iinvoll ion. 

(18) said thai " Being" and 

Beit 

United, produce Nirvana, 

Then Kirvina is not Impersonal ; 

K«ir tllOte two things arc Personal. 
(14} " Being" and f not Being," joii- 

How can this bo B 

ti., ,' :• i t tungshai nnotliiiig mcominan. 

Con Darkness and Light be joined ? 



(15) If the opposite of •*] uid " nob 

• fog" 

Is Nirvana, 

These- op posites — 

How are they distinguished ? 

{)*.'■) I I I !i v ;,-,,. ii ,1, 

iiuu, bOOoma Nirvana, 
Tlieu that which complete* tho idea of 

♦♦Being* 1 and "not Btfo 
Also completes the idea of the opposite of 
both. 
( 1 7) Tmhagata, after bia deportnre, 
Mf H Being"iind' 4 n o 
He paj> ii« "Being" is not, or 

the opposite of this. 
ToihegT. thing of these things or 

ir opposite. 
question of N i r v a, na stuns itself 
this, that whether past, or present, or to come, 
one and tho some condition of non-jumsa- 
i£B* Tathagnta ii ever tho 
tame : if he be removed, then N i r van a itself 
becomes a mere fitnej. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that 
Nirvana it identical with the nature of 
, without bounds, and without 
place or time. 

Prom this section of the ChonffMtn wo can 
tan I Hm character of tho entire work. 
It advocates tho theory th.it the* iron condition 
tog (AlrvaW), or tho nature of T a t h a - 
ga ta. is to he found in the conciliation of dif- 
ferences. Neither "Eternal nor non-Eternal, 
personal nor iiu|K?rsonal — but above and beyond 

.,11 ... !: '. i ; ..' Leu: ": - :.. 
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Tho existence and ini]»ortariee of Turnna- 
l h ft ' * woric were fint made known to Western 
students by YnssilisT, who used it freely 
in hi.-. Ilnddhism . * and tfui book 

was translated by ScbicflaOT fmm lbs Tibetan, 
anil published at St. Petersburg- in ISfifl t hut 
it seems to me by no means to have alt 
tho attention it deserves, and I have tin tloeW 
!.<« xtranta which I have now translated 
rVom Sehie Tuer's German will interest many 
roadors, and serve to luid them to tho book, it- 



self, T A ran At ha steadily cites bis authori- 
ties and nIiows an histories] feeling wry alien 
to the Oriental world generally? and hb 
hnva therefore oonsidnr.iljli 1 histaxkal vv 
His lists of kings are full and contain many 
names nototht: .wu. For Um period after 

Eiwcn Titaaivj his bistorieul ilttt* ore porrinularly 
valnabh', as we an- ujooh in the 

dark ] on medi- 

hava tho task of esmiparing his 
stateiut hIh with tho munumeiitid and uumismo- 
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t its evidenc* on which our knowledge of that 

■ 1 h mainly based, 

Tarauatha's real mtmo wm Knn-jnjing ; 
ha was horn in lo7o f and composed bjfl 
in IfiOBi He was & monk of the Junaug 
school, winch after T so ngkap&'s reforms 
was numbered among the heterodox school*, i.<r« 
those opposed to tin- pKWatoDJ >'-"i i if the " Yel- 
\>r>\ tuitros," tliuugh ul u luter period, after 
TAraiiAthu's death, it was attached to that meet. 
/in with the lost chapter of the book, as 
porhnjia tbe most generally interesting. 
L— On liudtlhut Art. 

"In former days human inastftrs, who were 
•veil with mirocutou .oroducwt fisto- 

nialjiMur waxki of art. Ii b tfpnaata stated in 
tlur Fmujru-dfyaiHtf an J other workB that Kb* 
wall-paintings, tfco, of these masters -were rach 
ii* to deceive by their likeness to the i 
tilings depicted. I centuries after the 

departure of thy Teacher ninny such wasters 
flourished. After ttugr bud ceased to flourish, 
i!i!iu« umaicn* wj4»eared who were Gods in hu- 
man form ; these creeled the eight wonderful 
■a* of Magadh n , — the Mi it .'. l-ud h i t 
M a n j n sr i d n n d n I* U t k vara , tfcu., and made 
many other objects. In thy time of king A s o k n, 
JfaJcsjlft* artbnus erected the chaitytu of 
-.'lit great places, the inner enrk'-urr ot 
V a j r a s a n a, itc. In the time of N a g A r j una 
also many work* wero performed by Xagn 
artisans- Thus the works of the Gods, Yakskas, 
aud Nagas for many years deceived men by 
their reality. When in process of time all tlua 
censed to bo, it seemed an if the knowledge of 
an had vanished from among men. Then fop 
a long course of years appeared many nrtLttie 
effort* brought to light by the striving of the 
individual genius, bnt no fixed school or nu.xfo- 
siou of artists. Later, in tho time of king 
Bit d d h a p 11 k k h i , the hcnlptitre and paint- 
ing of tho artist Bimban&rn were specially 
wonderful and resembled those, early works or 
hLh; the number of his followers was ex- 
ugly great, and as he was born in Ml a ga - 
d h n the artist* of his ncltuol woro styled aI a . 
• la another uUm A f 0>a n dawribwi i* bnTliiT^i'JI 

nan yftMpJM uuacWd UcMjn«t tlu« mm* Yakiha 

■ :. f 1 u •• i ,■ hit, awl fnifgwt* Utftf tho* weh> K,V. 
trma Otmbi. TV author, hcrtrowr, r!«arl r w* tint 
YJnA« u *,pr™tar»I bws-a rao, of tam*-^, I.. 

laaaj »mpr in which tba wiint m uatd ; n (h« /w/. 

v p»d diial inar b» Mix! for Vawaui*'. lactam 

rf «, b«r in maid taut Tataaitha ak> MoribwVSSi 



dbyadcua Artist*. In the time uf kingSilu 
bred an especially si lines tor of tins gods* 

Imni iu Marvv.'n', named S r )lig| d Ii a l*a | ha 
left behind hint puititiuga and other muster- 
pieces like those prod need by tho Yukshaa. Those 
who followed his lead were en Hi" I 1 1 1- - 
ent school En the time of kings UovnpAla 
mid ^rhuuut Dhuruiupulu lived in Vn- 
rend ru [Northern Bengal] au especially skil- 
fnl artisc, named h i m A n ; his son was K i t - 
pit to; both these produced many works m 
oast metal, as well as seulptm-es and paioj 
which reicnihled the works of thu Xdgaa. Tho 
father and son gave rise to distinct schools y as 
the son livod iu Hflugal, the east imagos of gods 
produi-ed hy their foQowcrS WWO Ottllod gOC 
ttio I'asteru style, whatever might be tho birth* 
place of their actual designers. In pamtiti 
followers of the father were calli i-.lern 

school; those of the nan, a*, tiny were nioit nu- 
merous in Jlugadhn, were called fnlJowcrs of the 
Mt a d h y a d c sa school of paiulimj. 
Nepal, the earlier schools of art resembled t he * 
Old West school, hut in tln« coarse of time a 
peculiar JN'cpfilesc school formed itself, which in 
painting and aurtimjrcsomh[< the East- 

ern schools ; the latest artisb> have i 
character. In K u i> ui i r too. there woro in for- 
mer times followers of the Old Western school 
of Madhyadeia -, kt^r on, a certain II a s u r it j a 
foil n ded a new \mu ting and sen 1 [ 

vvSiich is now called the iuJrniir Bchooli \Vlier* 
ever Buddliism prevailed, skilful religiona artists 
wure found, whlln wherever the Mice 
[Maiuunadans j ruled, they chaappeared ; where, 
again, the T i r t h y a doctrines [orthodox Hin- 
dnism j prevailed, unskilful artiftts caittu to Lho 
front. Although if» 1» a kn m ITJurma] an 
southern count ric» thu making of images is still 
going on, no HpecimenB of tho works nppi-ar to 
have reached Tibet. Tn the Soath. three artists 
have had many followers : J ttya, Paro j n i st, 
and Vi jay a." 

II — I'fyitu. (From Chapter 
U A coiupauion of king Knuda was tbg 
Dntli man P ii n i n i t who waa iiorn in the west 

ihweiifUtt thn \AffM, wao yv» wltaoat chwbt fcjmrH. 
caur fr»t*n»tjr m K a >ma r npfomA Ur t# tuul* i ' • 
wcttmtm ufthn nmka^od*. Worta Ek* iW ton.: 
■*»""■*•■ whiph ilionr» sa obrbio* Kacmir iufliintu-.-. w.-r* 
feroli*lii) virnksl to Nfljfta t»elitt«<iU j an Qtvno* 

uakfjuiri •cktuJ, into* ul «lu*n tunocbi-t' am twhie. in hwcit 
1—tl* nf lurtun, |«piMUuia4 ihii Vnk.nl* art, it n-nuuiw only 
tu •.•certain what worka wvre werib. ju. and wlw 

wvy W(jpo. 
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in Bh iru t.ivflna. When he asked a c 
roomnriRt whether he poinded tluj pawnr of 
acquiring gratuuuituiul hmniing, am) tin- ohijo- 
maiitiai ana worm] in thr> nrgati'. Ic Uiu 

snitahla lines on till hand with u sharp pair 

■iswrs, and rwrrn-il in nil ibu inastars of 
grammatical lore on the earth, pnrguuv 
±»l urljr with the greatest eagerness; and ft* ho 
wua ukill discontented, hi* ( brough perseverance 
succeeded uiBiimmrniii 

his help, WliPii (he deity showed Ids fiiee and 

ml ii, Panini 
attained a knowledge of all the sounds that are 
to bo found in tt> 

dor [nrAhiiuuiisU] maintain ihaL this deity 
mm isvara, hut have nu special rtuoiu for 
belief; ibe Orthodox [JJuddhurtjf] on the 
contrary assort that it vr.is A t ;i I o k i to 8 - 
vara, and i iefctan from the 

J/truj^-isiwi /,•».'. i . htuutis son PA- 

niui will undoubtedly, through the p 

,*ka , so to my prei 

bis. conjurations tlno nx 
of the J-shkI of the world/' This Panini oonv 
posed the gramnii.! m called tin.- 1',.';;". 

> xsed uf 2000 ilukas, tuunulj 
10(H) ilokas 04 niuition of word.-. 

1000 pf i-tpUuinttoii. This if, moreover, Ujo 

I if nil grammar** Before him, there were 
no Stiff ftu an tbn formation of word* reduced 
to wi d »s no system oxiatod which 

brought i he subject under dialing points of 

:i:d grammarians, who lip 
special Cults of Inn:; 

and i v-ii, wuro esteemed as remarkably learned. 
Though it i« said in Tibel that the /iu6uv$ttto- 
ram is oJ ■, m w shall slid 

though it maj fiavt* poii l into the 

Cclustial country, in jini'* grammar wee 

the curliest. And though pandits assuri 

'■ nulratnfdkartt mt, tramdoliHl into Tibetan, 
agrees with I "in in i, and the KalQpuvyJkttrtiQa 
with the Iwlmctfdkararia^ it is universally main* 
lainrd that h'tinini'* grammar, in tho oopionsness 
of it* explanations and the systematic com 
ncss of u- rim. is soOTethmsj m ra." 

Ill - V".) 

" K u 1 1 d iixa * h biography in a* follows : 
the time win in lh« Brahman V a r a r a e h i Wis 
in honour at the court om Ii 
of V a t s ft a n In, thu king proponed ' 
dangl i tu V a r u mi e h i to wile. 



'Munii, however, out of pride, 

j learned of she two, refused to 
be \ uru radii's servant. On this Vura- 
r n c h i determined | hcr f and mid to 

the king ' Invite my learned teacher, who is a 
hundrod'fold elevuror Lhau I, and giva your 
danghttT to him/ Ho saw a cowhnrd of MogtW- 

>i luuuhiome hguT" 
of a bruueh and cir Fiuvcr port ef thu 

brunch with an »ju*j judviug that this man 
moat be unusually stnpid, ho had him called and 
after some days" ntblyfag and hCrubbiug, hu care- 
fully bin b the dmss of a Brahman 
Piuilit., go4 I um us far a* thu expreesiao 

and told him in rase he found himself be- 

hha king and but court to throw ibwun at 

the king and say iwi tvaiti, hnt if any ouq else 

-i>ed him, by no means to answer | 
carrying tbi* ont when rl^ reitio throw tho 
flowers at the king ho said Uiafara. This tho 
Aeh'irya (Varnruchi) madu out to bo a blessing, 
thus explaining tho sense of i I W — 

* Umnjra gahiin Bud rah, Sun Vishijuli, 

asoharh! ttrtftdi;' 

which is, being int^rprvted, 

liudra vrith lima, Viuhnn with .SntLkam, 
And rii\*a holding the Bounding tridect ever- 
TOon 4 proeervo (you) V 

" Uj.vn this V & h a n 1 1 largan to ask him the 
meaning of diiferunt words, and when ho gacn 
no ad , , V:\mmold asked 'How can yon 
C3qxx. k t my leamml teacher to answer a woman's 
question* f" ; and whan he hail Than tarnod 
nil H ; . be wml away to the i 

the bridegroom was curried in trimu|>h 
1 the temples, he spoke nuvtrr a word, till 
: hi last on tho outer wall of a lorn pie tho 
r« of various animals and among them 
thut of an os I and p 

Lho napect and manners of a cowherd. Then 
. ii 1 1 fcaid ' Alas ! ii is a cowherd .'' ami 
mvr thai uhe hud I wen played upon. She 
thought thai if ln» wen* clever sh 
Mm [he Keiiuice of bkngaagv, but on trial «be 
found him vsry dull of comprehnnsion. Shu 
became scomfal, and «nt her hushan<l i 
tO gather (lowers* Ln a cvrtuiu h 
ef Msgadhft there was a figure of tho goddess 
Kail, the work of n divine nrttM. To this 
ho curried every day on ehnndauoa of 
flowers, bowed before it and pi*ys«i foil of 
thought. Wlh.'ii \ ioaiiti on ouc occaskiu 
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brought am offering to tin? goddess, and her 
husband bid gone out ai daybreak to pluck 
flowers, an attendant of hers concealed henwh? 
hy way ol • behind the pedestal i 

garden. She was chewing i*&» at the time, 
and when the cowherd aw usual carau to pray 
- « 3 1 ■ - handed him u piece of thn herd she was 
chewing, which ho took and swell lowed!, b 
ing that the goddess herself had really 
It. There (Hid Hum bo attained un unlimited 
iitfcllentual power, and became an eminent 
authority in logic, in trmmmar, and in pastry, 

be happened to huM in ibe right hand ■ 
day- lotus (padma) und in the left a night -lotus 
(nlftala), Vfiamnti asked him whii'h he pre- 
ferred, the baantiful day-Iota* with Eta ihick 
stalk, or tho little night-lulus with it* deJicat© 
stalk ; ho replied: ' In my right Land the day- 

, iik ray left the night-lotus ; whatfai 
COftZM or delicate stalk, take whiuh tlnm uilt, 
O lotiw-ryed!' As the • ? that 

he hail gained intelligence, ihu l»M him lienor 
forward in high honour, and a* ho luul shown 
ao much reverence to thn goddess K fi 1 i ho 
obtained the name of K a 1 i d a s a, or the slave 
Of 1 lu k dnrlr goddess. After this ho became th© 
crown -jewel of all poets, and composed the i 
Messengers, thn Glouditessetigev (Jf< 
and the others, the Knout, ■ \ :uul the 

other poetical ^fistras. Both he and S a p t n - 
r a r ni n n belonged t»> the sect of tliu Hetero- 
dox [i.e. non-Buddhist*]." 



tV. — AuthnrU'*. ('■'■ Irtsion.) 

" if tiiiy one auk un what acn her' wotrk 

iis r let liiia know that although many 
faujmnnturr histories nf tin* origin of tin- < lhid- 
dhtst) religion, and stories, have been composed 
■i, 1 have no* met with any complete and 
conseeutiv I have therefore, with the 

exception of a few passages, the ca*cdil' ; Jity uf 
which proves their troth, r. . ' king from 

Tibetan sources. As, however, I hat* seen and 
heard the eommpnts of Q uru-P ami i - 

las on a work in two thousand dotal composed 
hy K drubliadru, aPandita of 

HagudUa, which narrates! he history an fur an king 
R a m a p il 1 a, 1 have taken this as my founda- 
tion, and have eompleft I i bo history by means 
workjf, namely the liutltlluquitlint com- 
posed by Paodita 1 n d r a 4 a 1 1 a of a KaluLnya, 
family, in which nil Hie events np to the four 
Sena kings am fully recorded in 1200 iloktu, 
and the fcnotenl Ettstor* of the Soocesaii 

r (iloblryfla) composed hy the Brahman 
Pandtta flhataghat i. In chronology too I have 
followed iheHo three works, which agree except 
in tvniu minor particulars. Their rtnrre 
have, as is obvious, a special reference to tho 
rise of religion in the kingdoms of A pa rii n - 
taka [India proper 1, hnt I have not been 
ttbloti i h/ftn% 

[SwatJ/rubhara, Koki [tlw lndo-Chin«pnim. 
mi la], and un the dlfloroni hdanns, nx I hove 
never ■ean f «&r boo Its on the 
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The gnwil. of D h r n v a« en a I, a tran.ti'ript 
and translation of which aru given below, waft 
fowid a f*>w weeks ngo by the Kotw at W a 1 1 n 
ujue into m\ I r with niiothor 

iaVuna isiand by Dhnrasena 11, Like nil do* 
onmuntfl of the Yalabhi kingvi, it ii written <in 
the inner aides of two copper plates, which a^o 
joined by copper rnifrs. 3Sw pUdbe* in -j 1 1. • -tii>n 
vhrn I received them, only one rin^ lea; 
the eeeond, which pnihahly bore the seal, had 
been I The sixu of the pistes is 1 1 

indie* by eight. Their proftenra,tion is tolembly 
good, Thn left-hand npper corner of the first 
plate htt, lniv.i-vrr\ beM Hniawhod— probably 
by an unlucky blow of the Hindu rV» piukaxe. 
A piece four inches in length and oiu incti in 



breadth has boon broken up into fonr frag- 
men (a, Fortnnntely thc«e havo Ijeon pn-^. 
The Heoond plate is slightly damaged at 
lower end, — it would seem, by Lhosamnn£< 
whioh injured I plate. This 

more serious than I because it prevent* 

irtmt from making not several words. 
When I received the platea, they were covered 
in aomo parts wi tl n „d for thn greater 

purl uiil, n ihick layer of brill n HgruL 

At Oai edges tlie copper is dishifajgratod 
tanged imuiersien in lime j nice mmoved the dill 
and vcrdigrwfto far that the tfettnn 
exceptions, ,are plainly rraDgniiuible, Ihepubliahnd 
7a lab h I >iaV««»maice it possible to determine 
thn mine of the characters which hava natnaiuod 
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imlistincl . Thu Inat figuru of thu duto is, however, 
von* ironbLmomo. The letters of i hi* grunt ham 
ii much more rmtiqao appearance than tin 



ah j oilier Willi': I lmro -iron. Tlit 

Ibronghotlt the old fl 
DOt that rraoail 



Trail,- 
Vua i I 



sifci fl JJH-'JUii i-t ffiw'wi'TiHrefrqwiiW'Tr- 
ftRFTf *jM*i w n*r^ i ' — '. — 

M-H3Hl?T*rT— a — 

«HiT7f V jj 'i I -j # I *| J ^4 <i«l J - *pTf*F?^ y ft 1«H I W 4 1 H - 
•■ft: , /f«»TTlRri!ITr%3 — V — 

tot i^i *f hi <i «f «<lfk$TSr1: ^HHN*HM«fHWI- 
■T<Vltf*C- 4fr-MfflkH&-h tfc-Ji-i*t4-l*Klft]T- 

mr n fC» — *— 

CTR^f— ^— 

1. Tint VtTim. 1 1 filler lie ninth, ami th« twelilb 
lUiwi, «m Hmhtfnl- 
2 wtrl 3. Fuvt km nlfBharM lull c3 bj the 

bumfc in Urn plalo. i?IrT»pT w » mutoko (or HlfrtJirT, no- 
prated in iJl tiw -rrutt*- 

P- !jua ululun l»II «Vlit«ntMl. 



<ncr — \«*— 

SflWI^MHl ^H*rffr *i*rq"lf«fsrl T*rrfrRft7- 

j-rr — 1\— 

fPT: fTI^T — Ij3 — 

[ 4 VP it ii t.tprm $tfli fog w*n'jf. a* ytlicr grsaU 
MM. 

II. Ijmi nHahnni niiirTf »W 
in ? pum a j i Jihrimuura: »e# Jo«r. 

10, LufsLu^tra l.i 



Pl-lTf II. 



tfomi — <*.— 

ii FWiftT^fnKW'iRfrai^mif' 
: JH( — *< — 

^^^haf — 4 — 

, ft'Tfturip ) fi*i]'n3£*«Ho^ I^w^tfvrars^ 
[t] mr*~t— 

•JuWniiiN^ • Tb«i but. 

3> Lot two ftlnban* i^t; iailh I 

». , Bmthil Nli»h»n h*lf oblitfi»utc<J. Aloliua » nn- 
CWtu»| «mraa l*4t*» lout. 

I. L .n or ptift of flr*i rk*Kar* la*i. 5j%^r*Tj * l^ju h* 

'fyK fur ^VPTNk m iWo^n-r^nilinvfunffMofBiMjr 

KR||)I« lhl>K. 



'Hlft^rtHNH^fHsj^ 1^1lf^iI=I *if'i'«r'mi 
^l4^ii«l'7l^H- J i:1«ll«»-'«ll4lfMltJ4{t-f'4|^J- 

vr*T 5tt ?r it R^rf — *A — 

1 1* the asjTwpmniiiiJi |OM(kfv gf my pma* at Dim . 
<**n* II 
*• Vt»r?ri itfii-r »TuU»r* S3 I«mi. 
11. ft?r»pth *lrfh»m un--*-rbrin U rt w R?» ttu» W *ft^ 

TlPffi". Li »ii|M«rflu«iiu mill unKnruautwaL 
10. Ftnt tlaLui ohlltmlnl, th# lutU twu iudn-tjael. 
Ik I ft-mrfii Aluliara* oMltetnK'^ Alulnklfejt 

10 J 1 iitui rtniu mi l. ; "iimtaf lb* bivsLkin lil» pUt*, Uiinl 
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Vranttatton, 

Bail !' From tin? camp of victory, pitched at 
the village of K h u <J d a ? o d i y «. (There lived 
formerly) the illustrious Sciuipati )t h at ft r k a , 
who obtained an empire through the umtcldcss 
power of bis friends that humbled (his) enemies 
by main force,— who gained glory in a hundred 
battles fought at close quarters, — who anqnircd 
royal aplendo . ngih of a multi- 

tude of friendly king*, faithful by virtue uf tlu-ir 
afleetiuu gained by gifts, and honours, thu results 
of (BLmtiirknV) glory, and by (hi*) uprightness. 

J-fin son (was) thu devotes of M a h cm y a ra , 
the illustrious SinApatJ IMiarssena, whose 
bcinl I WOt ti'ddtneduudBrtiietilic-d lis (he 

dust of hifi(iathcr'Hffvt't r — the brilliancy of whoso 
foot-nails wrb obscured by the glitter of the rnwt- 
jewete of KiB prostrate enemies, — whose wealth 
iLaordedkruKteiuutco to the distressed mud helpless. 

His younger brother (was) the devotee of 
Maheivara, the illustrious Maharaja Droni*. 
i rn h a . comparable to a lion, whose spotless 
crest-jewel (received) additional lustre through, 
il doing obeisance at his (brother's) feet, who 
like Yudhishthirft (< »1 i .■< n i od as his) law the rales 
and ordinances proclaimed by Mann and other 
(sagos),— who enforred the rule* en (religious) 
oltcdicnoOf — whose royal i pluudour was sane 
tied by I tie great gift, his solemn coronation jn-r- 
fanned by the supreme lord, the Lord trarn- 
moutit of tin' whole earth, in potfoit. 

His younger brother (m->) tbe devotee of 
Hhngavat, the grtv . i1 M great 

chambcrUiin, die great general,* the great Kitrt'i. 

• I » ■ 1 1 i 1 1 q I . v a k n may mesa— M*jriftr»,U>, Fnujdir,. or 
t ;,<jht»L Hew n liu probably lbs latter mura. 

t Kftrlftkritik* kdertod front KritAL-piA. "dow 
tad not dww ," or " dan* in nun." It if ftvidautly * Uvl 
trim dtootuig win* kiuil fif-ifll'Xf, anil Ium iVtvfr.iv b«4a 
loft anCruuliU*d. I think th* fl*u tido* gfassi to llki 
**Ba an thm fin imlilfciMM mimtiimal au uf s.n in mwjeut 
grant*. 

I 'Hie BhajnVaka ur * high lurd' utttuulod id probnbl j tha 
rider brfttbt-r I>f uruuuiitlui. 

| C h * ta h*# bf-rti IniimlalrtJ ftWotdillSf tn Cttlehnn.krt 

nod FiteEilward lhH f theoidi lh» tstrtwtmmm t<i lht> 4 run*. 
latkm it rtrt doubtful. CwuLwrw mL» Jaui\ IL At. Hoc 

|| TIhi Moood t"*rt «>* W"» tuuno conhtiof aman-i.rlv«, 
4an**tivp tnim (So mnlixnt ferni ot Uw Ptaknt rakbh*, 
4ml thi- wbnln inm tot* an oqimiklnat uf our 
modem Hptod, Pipafaftih, or npiU(ib1iA&. 

• ^ Tb^trxt In pmlittbly fmlty, Ud the mbim &f thn 
l<a>«i{n »* cbmr f n<iu tbc oomwiiiciiltNB r«UMwrt of I)i 
•eiut'n Kraut i JWuiiUri^ab t jiiiArnnlwulnprakilkejMiij > ,ui.' ' 

■ Th* oomponnd tuft natruulatcd mfcr* pmba 
porno rhdii gnuit*d to tb» Aidh. ibv»nlin^ tin- wml 

* Dttyn,' which it oostnJnr, mm /our, f: . . I 
t tu Ut«»l tnaiklQKMi of tbi« «i«i{» 

Ptwith »rv«ata* hlown and «niwu.' Tlw latter two wcnrdl 
w*ia to bat* a to-hauaJ teiiM. Vita, ' blowa,' naj iKmibly 



kritika.t the Mahuriiju. tlie jllastriw^ 1 * h m ■ 
vasen a, (always) meditating on the feut a 
supreme U It a 1. 1 a r a k a J, — by the strength of 
1 1 in arm nolo nonrpie.ror of hi>»r* of hostilu ele- 
[ihuiiw. — 'the refuge of sapplinnts,- — Itfltraod in 
the truth, the £uVra*' meaning — granting, liki> 
tho trea of Paradise, the fruit* of their ttrfil 
Itiy loriqg friends aooording to their desires. 

(He), beiug in tlio enjoyment of gootl h- 
ad drama (these) couimands to «U bin own of* 
ficinhi, hauda (of villages), (heads) of towns, 
fortune-tellers, § wnrriunt, and otbj n — 

*' Re it known to you that in order lo iuereaae 
tiJOB spiritual m^rit of my parents, and in order 
to obtain according to my dosires bliMHings in 
this life and in thai to con*, 1 bare granted the 
village of Pippnluruu khnr i, |j (sUnatod) nt 
the extremity of A n u p u n j y a, which is not to bo 
Tneddhul with by our ofliciab,^ together with.,. • 
and togetlier with all ravenueaf derived ' 
fivm, Licconling to the analogy of the familiar 
instance of the ground and the cleft, * to the 
worshipful D u d d hu w endowed w 
tallignnao, who have been oonsecratod at V a I a * 
inl be monastery erected by (my) own outer • 
daughter, tlie B u n d d h a devotee, D a d d il, 
and to the eomntonion of the reverend w 
(dnulllug tbere), for the purpose of repairing the 
fallen and broken (portions) ef the tumtin-i- n 
and for proenring franktnomiae, bmps. oil, and 
; (fbr worship), and Tor procuring food, 
medicine for the sick, clothing, and ho forth— the 
grant to hold good) as long as moon, sun, ocean, 
and earth «ndtir«,g "Wherefore nobotly 

moon ' dry or dried/ ja»t a* npar&ta (hm PetNoiburxi 
tionary i.m)«CfrJaiiarefartotbi)diji[nMaaiul wiimj 

atnonoand •avilabhAlaiimtyuja u qaml ato in my rntr.l 
of Dtiaaugaa II, atid the fiw«ltmb' of llu« snnt • 
Inl^-i by JV.IL HhAiiJariiiir ( / b»l •* Witt- 

tavdin|indxA] in* trnmh" 

JToar. Sh>»h. Rr, ft. At. tto*. X, p. 8u onlli tL 

pnriiri^Jrx, 

blt/ninakphbidnny&ya w tb* ' natootai fr*n 
{■rnibar inir(jUK« of thn Hrcmwl and tlio «]*■!' 
thrrcia,' or the infi>nii(c« tbat tb« wbolo ioeluiloi tlkr Jiurt-i. 
itat «• a |i£im'«> tjf Unit hwlucbn tb«> rqriou* rlefu tluwc-l i 
Jt i» »•■' I tad iMter ktwU that a iruki | 

H .■".■il ii'iiiMiii:bcbidriiiyny«ia,itlanui«iIitijily llul i: it 
mm wiib all it* «|ipurtenajkuM, jw ■., Ac 

I taw htartl tbii. 2|y«>» i-qi t a,iyvi! by $tmt*U co&Tnna- 
but am Bok bow nbld u> nr^aoe a quuialiuu fruu 
a SaiiJtpt wwtk in wvppnrt of ik «xpUa-' ' 

| Tb« word* of tb* wbul • an* itnaeplir I ma*. 

pgi«l^-l ibOBld my, a Uinnitrb U»< tm 
inoniBt *Jumva: I iJiink.lmw.inT, tliai my amin;- 
ofthorawUl 'laMt *i»b ■pimml. m> ft tt el 

laafoyofj) aUbhl. 

with ili- tliin>f«Ll .rfHrrt of nrmxbtif tk* eofi at ropoifi, 

ind of food and rkithitif f-r •!** 

aMTtJL*. TliH i',irn}<'nnii| dlldptdt|latilli{nubp.im^^ u» 

n -Mmrkjibl r ■ It can only b* aautn&Daa u ^u av j ay ll«iii\. ju 
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cause lot or hindrance to the ownon, of that 
(village) whan they onlleofc what grows there. 
The {kings) of our own lino ulao, bearing in 
mind thut humanity is frail and power transi- 
tory, should rcccigniKu this our grant. Ho who 
token it away, or permits i fa betaJcm away, 
shall be guilty uf Llin liva mortal sins an 
i he minor sina. And with refbrunco tad 
(matter thorn) is also a. verso proclaimed by 
I'yrt'rfjj .• TTo who resumes Inn Uy hiiajulf 

or by others. Like** upon himself thti - 
slayer ofa hundred fchoua H Jty ownaign- 

manual (thai) of the grent fend&r 
groat e hmar j OTlttfa i, ml* the great 

Kirinkritika, the Maharaja, the illa-itrinEi* 
DhrnTaRPin. . . . , Written by 

K i k lc a k n. On the third lunar day of the dark 
half uf M a g h a , Samvai 2lt>." 
JbmwrJct. 
Thp value of the grant lies ill ild great ago. 
Now among : lie published plates go further back 
than to D h a r a * en a II, the great -grandson 
of Uli u( a rk a* while hero wc have a 
raeul proceeding from bis third son. It* date, 
t think, diff|H>ii«i of fcht- hat, the plates 

being dated aeoording to the K a k a era,* 1 1 

Ynlabh! era, #18-9 A.D., coincide* 
with the. coronation of Dronaaimba. For, as rim 
fir*t two signs «a this grant, it**, are porl 
certain, if date I in tbo Srafca cm (oven allow- 
ing for argument's Bake die last figure to be 



5*), it could nui lw aider than 897 t.n. llenco 
it would be dated th 

boginningonliL- Vftlobbi cru. I think that I . 
is a good obftaoo that many more V 41 hi Mi J 
plates will shortly become accessible. X refrain, 

he preaeo tv from my posifcmi 
gnetion on the qui to what era the 

1 . irtUnL* really refer. 
I 1 ...lessor Ehim.Urkar lew published extracts 
froai 1. . which show '. :>inbhi 

I, though worshippers of UrahmanTcnl doi- 
lies, extended their nhftrality to the Baud - 
Jlitts. Htmee the grant - v«*ena 

te no surprise, though it may appear 
aoDordin g i cue, that 

Dhruraseha's sister's daughter should hare 
1 IhiuddEm devotee and khunhi hare founded 
h Hnddhist nottMtarjfi while her undo was a 
Youth uava, Indian history furnishes, however, 
many instances of great toleration on the part 
both in nudum times. 

Another intortssting fact which this grant reveals 
Is thai np to Dhruva&cnn'* time '.be Valabli i 
kings were not Caifroly huh p undent, bat that 
ihey continued to acknowledge some other 
a.ivfreign as lord pammmini. N*o independent 
ruler would assume the title* 5t n ni n n t n . 
Prat i h * r a , and I> n n, d n ti m y a k a I * 
D that 1) r o n a « i th h a ' s corouaLion 
Isttil not cut otr the connexion of his house with 
;preme power, bat only altered its name. 



XOTE OX RAJATAl! AMilXt I, 176. 
OUXPa-D. 



Thn 1 Qr9 Oa] 

l*ttris odition. So far aa I am aware, 
all scholars who have luu! occasion to refer to it 
(IiasHun, hhlUchr AU&ihm 
Bontliagk, 1'iinini, vol. II. Introduction, p 

note j \Y.l.ur, /*- 
ittmtim, tot V, • agree in 

"idcriug it to he corrupt; HI erf flltllfi 1"*™ 
changed *WK*T to »?y4|^» and hi u 

s LASsen. Bnhtlingk, and Weber 
havu milnttlutvit lKTT*r forpRPFPfc 

imitHlntinna wliieh liare 1 
arc the Mlnvr [ng . — 



Prof. Lassen : * Phandra and odier trmrhei-s 
ininxlneed the iM nfter h 

reeoivod his (v*u. Abhiiiianyu's) ofdn 
foiohiL' 

fn. BohUingk and Wobi ■ I 
Chandra rs intrri 'tahA- 

bltaahjOi afUn" barii 
o.bhhuanyn f a) aiders thero (or to 

Ooldscfiotror: ' After Clundra and the 

.Tacainarliuu. I. "I 
U'hinuuiyn) tlir 

id te 

liishya 
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which possessed his — the king** grammatical 

dootuucul. »<r, after they had received from him 

i US tiwtf «*tul)lish&l the teM 

ma at these trau*latiou,4 Appears to roe to 
<'■'■ to omit other otinaidgratMntt, I 

it, i ml believe that the words f^evrnrrf rFJJT^II^ 
can convey tin.- DCUNudng ascribed to them bj 
Ijassen, I tu Ut lin irk, and Wither, nor am I aware 
i liui the won I ^j|j|if is ever used in tin* scnsei of 
-a (grammatical dooumeiltf OOP '« uiuiiu'ivript/ 
claimed for it by Prof. Golds! ueker. 

Lpft entirely to conjecture— for MS. copies 
id" the Jiiijutaftinyinl do not seem to exist in 
thb }«art of In din — t propose to i :ibove 



jptf% irtpir^ii 

anil to translate thin* : 

" A t that time h a n d r A c It A r y a nnd 
..ihr-rs hrough- the Mrihabh.iHhys, nfrer 

having received its doctrine o* traditional in- 
•trpretutiou fann^ra) fro** 1 another (port of the) 
irry.' 
In support of tltis alteration and translo* 
1 ri'forto tht-i verso from the? I 
ymlfifa. 



TT37# «*-*! «^ft3'H*fflT: | 
*T sfrfr T£3T75Pt 1-4Hi4ll"'fWb pT: jf 
irhfon f have reprint^ ui tits !»•''< ! putrg, 
vol. II. {On. I*7h p. S86. I holttffl 

in India ami Europe to whom MSS. ol 

ire accessible will easily lie able 
to ascertain bow far my conjectmv may he 
Bnpftoi authority of the MIS - 

ntirte I'fui he more willing than myself to 

mtolligiMe rending may be sug- 
gested by the latter { of hasty conjectures we 
Inivr, I think, In ynnskTit enmigh uln 

I cannot conclude this short note without 
protesting against the Htntemnnt., which T find 
repeated OPO* nnd error again, that at some linn? 
in- ol b( 1 '""■ ' I ■'■" I had been 

lost, that it had to bo reconstructed, Jro. All we 
know at present amount* to this;, that for sown* 
period of time' Pnt&njali'a great work win 
nut studied generally, and had coQscqai 
caused to boufldfitvtood. Wo nifty jwrhupa allow 
a break no far an regard* ruf traditional interpro- 
ttitSon, i.rjr ftw the present we are bound to 
regard the text of the Muhobttfaftyit as (riven 
by onr MSS. to be the juuna as it existed about 
i ire thousand yam ngo. 

Dccco h Colk'jc t February 1875. 



ROUGH NOTES OX KHAHDESH, 
BY w p HISOLAIR, Ba U.S. 



The following 1 note* on K h A n d * h fcQJ 
founded upon the name dntn as t bxMM mut ributod 
by ma to tliu Jeatlqmtf reaped the mew 
of the Puni and Sottpur OolleotOTUtCB, vix. 
priTKCMtal. observation nnd comnvniiioa with the 
people themselves, and ure of euurK' very imujn 
ofHui to eorreetiou from any onn who may 
linvn bad bettor opportunities of fanning an 
opinion. 

I'lie term K h fl n doslt is ofdotibtfu 
I in It tins been uuppo#ad to refer to thi 
of Kltan used by the ,S a II 1 nj o f II i U"ufl tmm 
law also }ioon derived frtuu Kunh-di nh, * lund 
»f Krislina' (conf. Kaiibpur); from TAn 

iu alhiKiou to it« nrid pi Linn 
nnd scanty niiuGtll ; Jaeeitminly frmn Eftotadeto, 
'the land of tkorn< la which it coy 
nix-Hindu ; and finally ttie author of iii 

wr» und other Mtifaltuan writers nitwit r . . | { 
KnondMdi, otherwise eadled Dandj 
«lueh might be derived from "DAngdesa," 



1 the n and the plain,' into which il 

is reeognizedly dividrsl in nimfrni cti n versa- 

ticm ; r r ij t of two villages of the same laune in 

(lie Pimpalner Talokn, OuO lying fn the bills 

I u Dftng^ShrwArn, and Hit moi» 

r as l>es-SirwAra. T am in. 

eluiod my ., ta Hi il 'uariuu fnuu 

KAuh f and to mrjxpoee that it waa afturwardn 

t by the Mnsalmtttis to ttie zw 

Krishna, undi'f th name "f Khuiirjloba* 
iltisJuy, and won Id v.rru to have long 

been, a (arcmrito diviaity in the « trj 

lite SltwnJm*ms for altar 
•'-I' 1 but iranortantin twRee is welt 

totara: eg* tho Hindu Vetal- 
wan f nr Devil's Tillage, in this very eoui 
in known to Mumlrm'tng its Ueit-ul-barA — 'the 
Of th*how»ol i:id the village of 

Bboari, near t?uaA, remarkable for some n 
tarn dolrooas and atone eireles and fur its 
name -utterly untranslatable in polite pagvs — 
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was civilized by them into BhojApur, 'the 
town of the burden. ' 

The late district of Kliandesli contained 
almost to an acre the country known in native 
conversation and to physical geography by that 
name — extending from the Sat ma la, Chan- 
dor, or Ajanta range (the first is the native name, 
Europeans use the other two) on the south 
to the S a t p u r a s on the north, and from the 
Hat i hills (which form the western face of the 
range that culminates at Gavilgadh) on the 
east to the Sahyadri on the west. These 
two latter boundaries are both broken at their 
northern extremities by the Tapti and its allu- 
vial plain, across which I would draw at each 
end an imaginary line — -on the east a few miles 
east of Burhanpur, though that city is now 
included in modern and official Nimar; and on 
the west at the Haran Pal of the Tapti, a little 
west of Kukamiunda, though the boundary of 
the present district lies thirty miles further into 
what is really a part of Gujarat. 

The country so described forms the first and 
easternmost member of that great fan-shaped 
drainage area the ribs or radii of which have 
for a centre or handle the Arabian Sea, and 
which may be said to extend from the above- 
mentioned S a t m a 1 a hills, south of which the 
sacred G a 5 g a or G o d a v a r i Hows eastwards 
into the Bay of Bengal, to the mountains which 
divide the Red Sea from the Basin of the Kile, 
The modern district, however, of which only I 
have any experience, has been shorn not merely 
of its ancient capital of B u r h a n p Q r and the 
upper plain of the TApti, but of three south- 
western talukas — Xandg.'im, MalegArii, and 
Bagl ana —added in 1869 to the Dekhan Col- 
lectorate of Nasik. la recompense lor this, it 
not only includes the Nowapur PetA — in lan- 
guage, soil, and position, a part of Gujarat — but 
stretches an arm across the SAtpurAs at its 
nor tli -west corner to grasp the AkrAni ParganA, 
whose waters flow into the Narmada. 

There is no modern race that has made 
KhAudesb its own, and the term Kh • 
expresses merely the accident of birth. Lying 
between Central India, Gujarat, and the 
Dekhan tableland, regions having each its 
distinctive population, the basin of the Tapti 
has been colonized by immigrants from all these, 
so as to produce a wonderful mixture of tribes, 
prevented by the laws of caste from fusion into 



a homogeneous race, and using a patois like 
the speech of Sir Hudibras, 
■ A particoloured dress 
Of patched and piebald languages." 

It is a common thing there to hear a native 
address his neighbour in Marathi, finishing 
the sentence in Hindustani; and he will very 
likely be answered in a speech characterized by 
the use of the GujarAti genitive in ' «a.' The 
Marathi, of coarse, prevails in the south-west, 
where the MarAtha cultivators, called here 
Dekhanis, form the bulk of the population. 
In the north-west GujarAti is the prevailing 
element, and in the north-east the colloquial 
speech of the poorest cultivators is much like 
the patois called Neinadi — a cross betwixt Mara- 
thi y,nd bad Hindi ; but the Gujar element is 
there also very strong among the richer cul- 
tivators, and affects their speech, as might be 
expected. 

The use, however, of Marathi by the officers 
of the" PeswAs' and our Government and in 
Government schools is giving it a considerable 
ascendency ; though GujarAti is here, as through- 
out the north of the Presidency, the language 
of commercial correspondence ; and the Masal- 
inaus of course stand, as usual, aloof, and disdain 
to learn the speech of idolaters — contenting 
themselves with a vocabulary aa scanty as the 
ideas it is expected to express, and an atro- 
ciously corrupt pronunciation of what they are 
pleased to call Hindustani. The most marked 
local tendency of all these languages, however, 
is to drop every possible consonant. Liquids 
go first, of course, as in Koi for Koli, Mu'i for 
Mali; but they are often followed by sibilants, 
as in ra?ta for rasta, and by gutturals, as in 
fo for Wdgdeo. Of course tho lower you 
go in the social scale the stronger ib this pro- 
vincialism, width I cannot help endeavouring 
to trace to the rafraenco of tho aboriginal races, 
among whom it is most marked- 

{A.) B rah mans. 

(/,'.) Shankarjatya, or mixed castes, 
chiefly traders and artizans. 

These two classes much resemble their con- 
geners in tho Dekhan. In the third class, how- 
ever, (C), that of military and cultivating races, 
we find a curious inversion of the conditions of 
the MarAthA and Rajput. For though the 
MarathAs of KhAndesh are not so exclusively 
military in disposition as the Rajputs of the 
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Dekhan, they show a great approach to that 
character, especially in the northern part of the 
district, where they are least numerous; and 
throughout it they are known asDekhams, in 
exactly the same way as the Rajputs of Junnar, 
&c . are called Pardesis. Although one can 
hardly say that their character is modified, still 
its shrewd unscrupulousnesa is perhaps more 
often highly developed among these descend- 
ants of emigrants and invaders than farther 
sooth ; while the Rajputs, on the other hand, 
w-liu are pretty numerous north of theTapti,are 
generally peaceable agriculturists, much more 
nearly resembling the Gujar Knnbis, who 
dwell beside them, than the smart and hardy de- 
cendants of imperial armies in the Dekhan, or 
the martial Kshatiiya of Hindustan. Many of 
them are jtdfils and cltaiidrig of villages; and 
of these a few enjoy among their own people 
the titles of * l Rawat" and " Rawal," and some- 
thing-of the status of petty chieftains. These, 
of course, retain something of the military 
character of the race. These cultivating Raj- 
puts are never called Pardesis in Khandesh. 
The Solahkhi, or Chalukya clan, is the most 
numerous. The name is here pronounced and 
written ' Saluhke,' which is also the Maruthi 
name of the common Maind (firaculus religlomte), 
but whether there is any connexion between the 
bird and the clan I do not know. 

The Gnjar Kunbis are very numerous 
throughout most part of Khandesh, and in the 
north-west the land is almost entirely in their 
hands. They are skilful agriculturists, and, 
being fully a match in acnteness and roguery 
for their countrymen the Wants, are more free 
from debt— and indeed more apt to have others 
in theirs — than any other body of cultivators 
that I know. There are several castes of them 
not easily distinguishable, but the following are 
the chief divisions ; — The Re w a s derive their 
name from the goddess-river Rewa or Narma- 
da, whom they reverence exceedingly. They 
are, I believe, identical with the caste called 
'Lews' in Ahmadiibad, but inquiries made 
in 1872 proved them to he free from the 



practice of infanticide, of which these last are 
accused. 

The P a z n i s claim to be a branch of the Re- 
was, which the latter do not admit. Neither of 
these eat meat; a third caste, the Do dhe Gu- 
jars, do — in some villages, at any rate. 

The Therol Kunbis profess to be immi- 
grants from a place called Therol, in Hindustan, 
which I have never been able to identify. 
There is a place of this name on the Puma river 
in the Edalabad Peta of Khandesh itself. They 
also eat meat, and are not so strongly distin- 
guished from the Marathas as are the three 
castes of Gujar Kunbis. 

The late Major Forsyth, in his Report upon 
the Settlement of Nimdr, published by the Go- 
vernment of the Central Provinces, alludes cur- 
sorily to this caste, but also mentions another 
of the same name, descended from a colony 
said to have been imported by the Pesw&S 
from the Dekhan "in 600 carts ;" of whom some 
settled in what is now British Nimar, and some 
near Kargund, in Holkar's territory. These were 
probably T il u r i Kunbis, a race well known 
in the North Konkan, but not (as far as I am 
aware) found above the Ghats. I have already 
mentioned* that some villages on the Tupti are 
inhabited and cultivated chiefly byNahavisor 
barbers, and some on the Girna by P a r i t s or 
washermen. In both cases they are supposed 
to be immigrants from Hindustan or Central 
India, and in both they have become much as- 
similated to their agricultural neighbours. None 
of these cultivating races care much about the 
service of Government, cither military or civil. 

A peculiar race called Aiwa las cultivate 
the At (Morinda cUrifvlia) and nothing else. I 
do not know much of them personally, but there 
is a full account of them in Major Forsyth's 
Report already quoted. The M il 1 i s are the same 
here as in the Dekhan, and there are no Lii'iga- 
yat or Jain cultivators in Khandesh. 

Rathod Rajpilts from Marw&r ; Mak- 
ranisj Arabs, Rohillas, and Fathans 
from the Panjab and Afghanistan are found in 
the employ of merchants as treasure- guards. 



The Sixth Sarga. 
Some time afterwards a son was born to Mu» 
laraja, named Cham and Raja. From his 
* lad. Ant. tol. IIL p.^& 



THE DVAIASHARAYA. 

(Continual from p. 77.) 

childhood this prince was very clever, and was 
fond of going to the Rudra Prasada,t where the ' 
elders assembled, tliat he might hear the M 



t The Rudra M&1& Temple at Siddhupur. 
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hh&raia. Once on a time, the prince, making 
his salutation to the Raja, sat down in the court : 
at that time the Raja ofAngadesa brought 
a chariot to present to Mularaja. On his in- 
forming- the stick-bearer, he came and told 
Mularaja of the offering the AiigaRajahad 
brought to propitiate him. He described the 
presents of elephants, jewels, &c, and praised 
the jewels for their richness which the Raja, 

'' who lived on the sea-shore, had brought with 
him. "0 Raja! the king of Vanava sadeaa 
has brought a present with great submission : 
in his country much gold is found. O King ! this 
Raja of D e v a g i r i has eome agreeing to pay a 
proper yearly tribute. The Raja of the great 
city ofKolhapnr has brought the Padinaraya 
and other jewels as a gift : the Eaemir Riija 9 

■& has brought musk — much esteemed in his coun- 
try. The Raja of Kurudesa has brought a 
five-coloured chattra that may be used either in 
the heat or in the rains. Panchala Raja of 
K a ni p i 1 y a city in Panchaladesa has 

f brought cows and slaves. D v a r a p a RAja of 
Lata, who enjoys the south country, has brought 

s slaves and an elephant— -one of a bad character." 
When he had said this, the Riija, looking at the 
Kufivarji, asked — " What kind of an elephant is 
t kis that is of a bad character ?" The K u nvarj i 
rising looked at the elephant, and, examining 
it according to the sdstras for that purpose 
composed by Brihaspati, said — H Its tail is like a 
dog's : whatever raja keeps it in his court de- 
stroys both himself and his race. The reason why 
the Raja of L a t a d e s a has sent such an incar- 
nation of death must be that he is envious^ 
having heard of your fame. Send therefore an 
army to destroy him. I too am ready to go." 
When he heard this the Raja replied— " Son ! 
the ■mulurta is not good now ; wait a little." 
Then they gave back the elephant to them that 
brought it, with contempt of the Lata people, 
who returned home without honour. 

The next day Mularaja with his son and an 

' army started to attack Lutadesa. Mularaja 

advanced to the banks of the Schabhravati (^v^rtf) 

y (? Narmada), the limits of his kingdom. The 
women of Suryapur who were washing iu that 
river, seeing the troops of Mularaja, fled away. 
The women of Lutadesa were thick- waisted, and 
therefore not good-looking, and dirty as if they 



were always beside the cooking- fires. On the 
banks of the Schabhravati is the city of H h r i - ^ 
g u k a c h h ii (Bharucb), of which the people, in 
dread of Mularaja' s army, Bed in all directions. 
The Raja of Lata, bringing his army, prepared 
for a contest. To attack him Chamand Raja 
advanced. The Lata Raja was not valorous, so 
Chamand Riija knew there would be no trouble 
in overcoming him. To bis son's assistance 
Mularaja sent certain Rajas and troops. The 
Kunvar's army defeated that of Lata. The 
island ('!rij>a) kings were on the side of the Lata 
Raja. In this contest the Kunvarji overcame, 
slaying his enemy. He returned to saint 
father beeanse of his victory. Mularaja embraced 
the Kuuvar affectionately. Then came Mularaja 
and the Kuuvar toAnahillapura. Mularaja 
sent for his principal ministers, the rjors, the 
pandits and the astrologers, in order to perform 
the inauguration of his son. They answered that 
Chamand Raja was worthy of the throne, and 
that the inxihurta was "favourable. Then the 
Raja caused the Kufivarji to be inaugurated.* 
After this Mularaja presented many kinds of 
gifts to the Rrahmans at Sristhala {SidJIuipur) t on 
the banks of the Sarasvafci, and then mounted 
the funeral pile. 

The Seventh Sarga. 
After this ChamandRaja managed the 
affairs of the kingdom well- He increased his 
treasures, his army, and his fame. Chamand 
Raja was deficient in nothing, and he preserved 
the land-gift that his father had bequeathed to him. 
To Chamand a son named Vallabha Raja was 
born : he too became skilled in kingcraft and fit 
for the throne. This prince even in his childhood 
began to learn wisdom {vidya) : in his amusements 
with the boys he played at apprehending thieves 
as well as at gedi deda, and practised martial ex- 
ercises with a little bow and arrows. Vallabha 
Raja grew up condescending and brave : there- 
fore the king was greatly pleased in heart, and 
the enemies, who had looked forward in expecta- 
tion of living in quiet after Chamand Raja's 
decease, lost that hope. Chamand Raja hail 
another son, named D n r 1 a 1 > h a Raja : ho too 
became so full of exploits, that for fear of him no 
Asura could lift up his head. When the Josh is 
examined this Kunvar's j<mmotn, they pro- 
nounced with confidence that the prince would 
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be celebrated for great exploits : that he would 
c-i luijuer his enemies, enconrage the practice of 
wisdom, and become a Maharfijadhiraja. 

Darkbha Raja and his elder brother Vallabha 
Raja pursned their studies together, and had 
great affection for each other, setting their father 
before them as an example. Afterwards Cha- 
mand Raja had a third son, named IS" a g a 
R iija. 

Once on a time Chamand Raja, inflamed by 

J ' Bensnal passion, did wrong to his sister Chilch in i 
Devi : to expiate this sin he placed Vallabha 
Raja on the throne, and went on a pilgrimage 
to Kusi. By the way the Raja of Malwa took 
from him the umbrella, cMm/ir, and other 
insignia of royalty. Chamand, having accom- 
plished his pilgrimage to Kiisi, returned to 
Pattan, and said to Vallabha Raja — " If you are 
ray son, go and punish the Malwa Raja." In 
obedience to thi9 order, Vallabha Raja, taking 
his army, advanced towards Malwa. 

On his way to Malwa several kings, bringing 
presents in their hands, came to meet Vallabha 
Raja. They said to him — " Going by this route 

-> thePa rnparariverandtheSindhnsindhu 
river must be crossed : therefore be pleased to take 
the way ofKuntaladesa,* and you will not 
have to cros s th ese rivers. ' ' Then he went by that 
road. Afterwards, as fate had decreed, Vallabha 
liaja was afflicted in his person with the disease 
called stlald (small -pox), which no physician 
was able to cure. Then Vallabha Raja, aban- 
doning the hope of battle, began to pray to 
Parmesvara and to perform religious rites. The 
Pradhtin and the Senapati then said to Val- 
labha RAja — " Let us now return to Anahilla- 
par:" and Vallabha Raja replied— "If at this 
time you do not manage with great care, you 
will cause the loss of the throne of Anahiljapnr 
to my race. Wherefore, without allowing the 
news of my death to get abroad, do yon go 
back to Anahillapnr." Saying thus, Vallabha 
Raja sent the army back and died there (a.d. 
1010). 

With great sorrow the army returned home, 
and entered Patfcan, and with deep grief related 
the whole matter to Raja Chamand. For his 
son the Raja lamented much. Then, in order 
to depart to Snkla Tirtha to perform penances, 

1 the Raja seated Dnrlabha on the throne, and 
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retired to Snkla Tlrtha,t on the banks of the 
Narmada, where he died. 

After that Dnrlabha Raja managed the affairs 
of the kingdom after a good fashion. This 
Dnrlabha Raja bravely conquered the Asnras, 
and performed religious acts, building temples, 
&c. 

Sri JmesvaraSuri gave instructions to 
this Dnrlabha Raja : therefore, being informed 
in the rudiments of the Jaina religion, he tra- 
velled in the good way of pity for living things. 

After this Durlablia Riija's sister, as a Swa- 
yamvara, chose Mahendra, the Raja of Marwad, 
for her husband. 

According to the practice of his ancestors, 
this Dnrlabha also employed himself in defeat- 
ing his enemies, &c. Once it happened that 
Dnrlabha Raja went in great splendour into 
Marvaddesa, tothe Raja of N a d u 1 d e b a , anil to 
the city of M a h e n d r a R a j a . Then Mahendra 
Raja advanced many kus to meet him, received 
him with due respect, and laid presents before 
him. DurlabhaRaja wished to marry Mahendra 
Raja's sister. Dnrlabha was exceedingly hand- 
Bome : the Swayamvara-mandapa was erected for 
the nuptials of Mahendra Raja's sister: 
into the mandapa Dnrlabha entered and seat- 
ed himself, wherefore the Swayamvara-mandapa 
appeared very splendid. Many other kings 
also graced the mandapa with their pre- 
sence. Into that assembly came Dnrlabha 
D e v i, the sister of Mahendra Raja, to select as 
bridegroom him that pleased her. She was 
attended by a chobdir'i wife, who, naming the 
Rajas, enabled her to recognize them. When 
they saw D nrl a b h a D o v 1, each of the 1 1 
wished in his heart that the damsel would 
speedily select him. In this assembly were the 
Rajas of An gade sa, of Kas i, of Ojjai n a, 
of Vaidldesa, of Knrudesa, of MA- 
thuradesa,of Andradesa. The Chob- 
dat'fl wife kept telling the Knnvari of th. 
tions of all these Rajas; afterwards she said 
to her, —"This is the king of G u j ar a t d e a a, 
in whoso country Lakshmt and Sarasvati dwell 
together in union : this king's name is Dnr- 
labha Raja— the meaning of which is that 
she who has performed much penance will ob- 
tain him. Your name too is Dnrlabha 
Devi, therefore there is a union of the 
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names of you both, wbich according to the 
tishyasdstra is very fortunate." 

Then Durlabha Devi threw on the RA- 
ja's neck the varmdld that she held in her hand. 
Then were all the other kings enraged at Dur- 
labha Raja. The Briihmans now advancing 
performed, according to the Sdstra rules, the 
marriage ceremony. Mahendra Raja gave 
horses, Ac. with much wealth, to the C 
luky a as peherdmanL Afterwards Mahendra 
Rfija married his younger sister to Nag a 
Raja, the younger brother of Durlabha. 
With their brides, Durlabha Raja and Naga 
Raja set off towards P a 1 1 an , Mahendra Raja 
attending them for mauy a 

The Rajas who had come in the hope of gain- 
ing Durlabha Deviin marriage had already 
taken the road, in order to fight with D u r - 
labhaRaja. They came prepared For battle. 
The armies of enemies rose up on all sidt.-s as 
fire in the forest ; bat Durlabha Raja was no- 
ways dismayed. Ashamed of fighting with 
these shameless ones,— instead of fighting with 
them, Durlabha at that time merely warded off 
their weapons. Some of the kings, however, 
Durlabha Raja smote with arrows. The R:lja 
ofAugadcsa gavo up the fight and submit- 
ted to Durlabha Raja 

down his weapons ; the Raja of Handesa 
fled away ; the Ma t h u r a Raja went to call to 
' his aid the Turks and mountaineers : the Raja 
of Andradesa was wounded : the Vaidia 
Raja, the Kuril Raja, and the K A si Raja, 
with others, fled with blackened faces. Thus 
gaining the victory, with great splendour Dur- 
labha Raja entered Pa 

,"T. 

After this D u r la b h a ' s younger brother, 
N aga R a j a, hadu sod named B b i m a.* Mor- 
tals owe three debts,— First, Brafmahihami 

second, Ihivakshah' : i hird. 1 ' 7/ ■'.'-.-■/, </;nx. Brah- 
makshana is paid by chastity and the cultivation 
of wisdom ; Dovak&han by the performan- 
fire-sacrifice ; Pifcrikshanfl by begetting a son : — ■ 
so is it written in the Karma Khmjiju. When 
therefore Bhima was bom, on account i 
debt to the Pitris having be > 
RAja and Nagaitaja joy fully hold high f< stivalat 
the court. At the time of the Kniivarji's birth 
a voice from the sky proclaimed— " Who 
RAja does not keep friends with this Bhima 



will Bhima imprison, or slay, or fight with ; 
to himself will he subdue certain lands and seas. 
This Bhima will practise science extensively, 
and the people who are of JSF&ttika (atheistic a l ) 
opinions, or who reckon that neither good nor 
evil arises from religion or irreligion, will he 
utterly destroy." 

Very dear was this Kunvar to Durlabha 
Raj a: therefore he used to make him lie on his 
own conch, to give him mangoes and fruits to 
id to play with him ; the half of the 
revenues of his kingdom he used to spend on 
the Kunvar. On his neck the Kuuwarwore an 
ornament of gold Bet with diamonds— very 
beautiful to behold. When the Eauwar grew 
up, he used to go to the chase, hut he would 
only cut the horns and hoofs of the deer, not 
Like their lives. He so learnt the pugilistic art 
I no pugilist was able to fight with him. 
Once on a time Durlabha Raja said 
in great joy—" B h i m a ! take you the man- 
agement of this kingdom and fight with its 
enemies ; I will now go to a place of pilgrim- 
age and perform penances for the happi 
of my soul." When the Kunvarji heard 
he answered with tears in his eyes — "In 
your lifetime 1 will not consent to royalty; 
I performing penances, but 
the frait of penance is royalty, which to the full 
i you have obtained and may obtain, — 
therefore there needs not to perform penance. 
And if perchance it be from desire of s va r g a 
that you wish to perform penance, know then 
thai accordiug to the Kshetro Dhtrma, by 
turning not back from the enemy yon have 
gained the victory,— yon will therefore without 
doubt obtain svarga : in this view too it is 
unnecessary to perform penance." Hearing 
these w«.r 1 a the king written in 

the S " when a son becomes of a 

manag the father should resign to him 

the throne and go to perform penance ; there- 
fore now that I am grown old, I am not fit to 
retain royalty, but if N a ga ill manage 

torn, then too it is wdl." N\ga Raja, 
hearing these words, said-" As 
thira went to perform penance, his younger 
brothers went with him, so I too, refusing 
royalty, win accompany you." Afterwards Dm- 
labha Raja and Naga Raja, persuading Bhima, 
performed his installation. Then fell a ram 
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of flowers from the sky, After that Durlabha 
Raja* and Naguriija made svctrgavdsa at Patfcan, 
Bhima Deva ruled well, and refused pardon 
to the crime of ineontinency. He apprehended 
/ thieves cleverly, and punished them, so that 
the oft'encea of depredation diminished in his 
reign. This Bliima was called Ruja of Rajas, 
and entertained such exceeding pity for life that 
even the wolf in the forest was restrained from 
taking life. Some kings fleeing from fear of 
their enemies lived under the protection of 
Bhima, some took service with him. The Raja 
of Pundra desa sent presents ; the Raja of 
Andradesa sent him a necklace: BhimOT 
fame spread into Magadhadesa also, there- 
fore the poets of that country began to celebrate 
his exploits in the Magadha language . In oilier 
languages also were books written relating the 
story of Bhima. From these books having 
been spread abroad in distant countries, the 
fame of Bhima became known familiarly to 
men in remote lands. 

Once on a time some one said to Bhima — 
"0 Raja! on the earth theSindh Raja 
and the Raja ofCbedtde8a,*in their pride, 
alone regard not your fame, and cause books to 
be composed setting forth faults in you. The 
Sindh R;lja says too that he will strike Bliima, 
This Raja of Sindh has conqncred the Raja of 
Sivasana and made him his subject. The 
strength of this Sindh Raja and the projects "of 
his heart cannot be estimated. Many lords of 
fortresses and rajas of islands have become 



subject to the Raja of Sindh, When his army 
sets out on mulakgiri, no Raja can restrain him, 
and Sindhdesa and Chedidesa are under his 
sole control." Hearing these and other things 
from the month of this spy, Bhima, sending 
for his minister, began to ponder over this 
matter. 

The king, having collected an army, set forth. 
Then Bhima went to the Punjab, near to 
Sindh, where five rivers flow together; like a sea 
was the stream of these five rivers, — therefore 
the Raja had to consider how the whole army 
could be crossed over to the opposite bank. It 
was because of the strength of these floods, strong 
as a fortress, that the Sindh Raja slept in peace, 
having conquered his enemies. Then breaking 
down hills, with the great stones thereof they 
began to build a bridge. When they had begun 
the bridge, then the waters of the stream 
viding began to take another channel, as milk 
upon the fire boils over. For the bridge they 
used green trees and dry, stones and earth. 
Bhima was pleased when he saw the work of 
the bridge finished, and to make all happy he 
distributed sugar and food to all. Then cross- 
ing the bridge they went to Sindh. The king 
of Sindh came to oppose them in battle : a fight 
of missiles ensued ; the Ckandravansi Bhima 
fought well, he took prisoners many of the 
warriors of the Sindh Raja. In this way OOOtt- 
[/"qnering in Sindh, he subjected to himself the 
Sindh Raja, whose name was Hammuk. 
(To he continued.) (> 2 3V 



The most venerated of all the deities worship- 
ped in Kiichar is a goddess called R A n C h a n - 
d i. She was the tutelary deity of the old Rajas 
of K a c h a r, and is held in the highest n 
not only by the KachArts, but also by the Bengalis 
and other Hindus who have settled in the dis- 
trict. One of the queens of the last Raja, Govinda 
Chandra, who died in 1830, still survives, and she 



SWORD-WORSHIP IN KACHAR. 
BY G. H. DAMA,\T, B.A., B.C.S., RANGPCE. 



The 



Hie same story that is told by Hcmfteharya of 
Cbftmand KAja u repeated by the author of the 
Frao&ndha Uhtntfcnant sn reference to Durlabha 
Kftitt who u stated to lure proceeded on 
to BanM-as after having resigned the throne to B h i £* 
Deva, and to haya been obrtracted in hia passage thruuidi 
MWwfl by MunjaKAja, who then ruled then 
who compelled him to. lay (wide the ensigns of royalty 
Durlabha, it is said, proceeded on his pilgrimage in the 
attire of a monk, and died at Banaras,— having, however 



keeps up the image and worship of Ran Chandi. 
The image has never been shown to any one 
except the reigaing R«j a and the officiating 
Brahman, as the goddess had ordered that she 
was not to be exhibited, aud would strike 
dead any one who saw her ; and her reputation 
has doubtless been greatly magnified by the 
mystery which has surrounded her. 

caused Bhima peva to become acquainted with the insulting 

7. T thl tUo R * kof itlVlffl »« «■• «"-• ,r * 
•;■•,„ 1 .rv-iT*. o£ emnit y betw «« i ««* lord ot 

It and the Malwa king:" /Jd« U | p. J\. 

Conf Tod, H W (ffl, /,. ■ !,,, ,,,, | 7lM . lJlir]!lli|i g^ MC ^ M 
the throne uia.1., 1010, nni Bhima Deva i„ um. 
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A few days ago, after representing to the 
Brahmans that wo were the Raja for the time 
being, the Deputy Commissioner and I succeeded 
in seeing the celebrated goddess. She was kept 
in a small thatched house fenced in on every 
side, and no one but ourselves and the , 
Brahman was allowed to come near. The images 
were brought out, and we found there was a 
brass image of Ran C h a n d i and another of 
Shama, and two swords which were supposed 
to be incarnations (if such a phrase may be used) 
of the goddesses. The swords looked very ancient; 
one of them was pointed, and the other cut off 
straight at the point : they appeared to me to have 
been intended for sacrifices. They were entirely 
of iron, with no ornaments about them, but evi- 
dently kept with great care, and painted with 
red and white. 

The story of Ran Chandt, as told me by 
the Kachans, is as follows : — 

T h e re was on ce a K A ch&rl 1 1 •', j a named N i r - 
b h a r N a r a y a n , who was renowned as a just 
and wise prince, but he only worshipped Vishnu 
and never offered sacrifices, till one night Ran 
Chandl appeared to him in a dream and said, 
'* To-morrow morning early you most go to the 
bank of the river Mad urn (the place is now called 
Chan dig-hut.) and there yon will see a living crea- 
ture :seizeit fearlessly by the head and take itaway 
in whatever form it may assume, and worship it 
and offer sacrifices to it : by doing this you will 
become great, and your children will reign after 
you." Next morning the king, as the goddess 
had commanded, went to the river-side and 
there ho saw a terrible snake playing in the 



: he was alarmed at the sight, and instead 
of seizing it by the head he caught it by the tail, 
and the goddess took the form of a sword and was 
worshipped under the name of R ;"t n C h a n d i . 
But the king, thinking that the taking of life 
was the greatest sin he could commit, offered 
no sacrifices to the goddess, and she beeame 
angry with him and struck all his musical 
instruments, guns and cannons dumb, so that 
their sound could not be heard, and again ap- 
peared to him in a dream and said, "You will 
enjoy your kingdom no longer ; so to-morrow 
cause instruments to be played and guns to be 
fired in every house, and in whosoever 's house 
you hear the sound of instruments and guns, 
mount him on the throne and yourself cease 
from reigning." So the king did as he was 
Ordered, and as he only found one man in whose 
house lie could hear the soand of instruments 
and guns, he made him ascend the throne, and 
liimself retired from the kingdom. This man, 
whose name was U d a y B h i m X "i r a y a n , 
d the goddess so mach by offering her a 
lakh of sacrifices and continually worshipping 
her, that his posterity, down to the time of Raja 
Govinda Chandra, have always sat on the throne 
of Katchar. 

The goddess Shama, who is supposed to be 
embodied in the other sword, is said to have 
been captured from a king of the D e h an s , the 
hereditary bondsmen of the Ks'icharis, by Raja 
Bonlla, a king who reigned at Maibong, a place 
in the North KucMri hills near Asalu, where 
ruins still exist, from Khaspur, the former 
capital of the D bans . 



njSGBtFFIOITS AT BATL-HOXCAU IN THE S AMPGATJM TALUKA OP THE 

l.GAUM DISTRICT. 
BY J. V. FLEET, Bu.C.S. 



The temple at Bail-Hongal, standing to the 
north of the town outside the walls, is now a 
I.ii*i_it shrine, but appears to have been originally 
a Jain building. It has two inscriptions con- 
nected with it : — 

No. 1. The first inscription is contnined on 
a stone tablet standing on the right front of the 
temple, i. 0. on the left hand of any om; being 
the temple. The emblems at the top of the 
stone are : — In the centre, a linga and priest ; 
on their right, the sun; and on their left, a cow 
and calf with the moon beyond them. The 



inscription is in the Old Canarese characters 
and language. There are traces of about 7'S 
lines averaging 46 letters each. The stone 
9 to be a schistose limestone, and the -sur- 
face of it is full of small fissures and is very 
much worn away. With great labour the con- 
tents of the first twenty lines or so might be 
made out, bnt no connected transcript ion could 
possibly be made of the remainder; only a few 
letters are legible here and there. It is a Ratta 
inscription, that family being mentioned in it by 
the older form of the name,— Rashtrakuta. In 
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line 11 it refers itself to the time of the Cliiilu- 
kya king Trailokyamalladeva, — either Somes va- 
radeva L (Saka 962 ? to 991 ?) or Tailapadeva 
HI. (Saka 1072 to 1104), both of whom bore 
that title; as I have shewn in my paper on the 
Rattas that the chieftains of the Sanndatti 
branch of that family were independent from 
about Saka 1050, 1 conclude that the Trailokya- 
malladeva here mentioned is SoniCsvaradeva 
1. However, I could not trace in this inscrip- 
tion the name of the particular chieftain whose 
grants are recorded; but the titles applied to 
him are very similar to those of the Kalholi 
inscription. 

No. 2 is another inscription in the Old Can a. 
rese characters and languages, consisting of 51 
lines of about 39 letters each, and contained on 
a stone tablet which was lying in the hedge 
surrounding the town, but which I have had 
Bet upright on the left front of the temple. The 



emblems at the top of the stone are : — In the 
centre, a seated figure of Jinendra ; on its right, 
a standing 6gure, full front, with the moon 
above it ; and on its left, a cow and calf with 
the sun above them. The stone is blacker and 
harder than the preceding, but the inscription 
on it is still more hopelessly effaced, and no 
transcription can be made of it. It is evidently 
a Ratta inscription, as it mentions a king Kar- 
tavirya who was ruling " with the diversion of 
joyfnl conversations." Its date is given in line 
36, and is the Saka year 1086 (a.d. 11G4-65), 
being the Tarana samvatsara. Accordingly the 
Kartavirya here mentioned is the third of that 
name in my Hst of the Rattas, — the Kattama 
for whom I had not previously succeeded 
in obtaining a date. Further on the inscrip- 
tion mentions a Jain Basadi, and probably re- 
cords the building of the temple to which it is 
now attached and the allotment of grants to it 



KAMANDAKI ON THE POISONING OF KINGS. 



Whilst the eyes of all India are turned to- 
wards Baroda, and the inquiry which is now 
being conducted there, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to reproduce, in an English garb, the 
rules laid down two thonsand years ago by 
Kamandaki for the guidance of kings in the 
matter of poisoning. His ideas are exceedingly 
quaint, and have probably been disregarded for 
some centuries even by the most orthodox and 
conservative. The extract is taken from the 
seventh chapter of the Nitisdra. It is a pity 
that this work is not brought more prominently 
forward, and adopted in some measure as a 
sabstituto for the Vanchalantra. The Niti of the 
latter was no doubt taken from Kamandaki, 
ami reset byVishnnSarnianin baser metal, 
more calculated, however, to please the weaker 
and more sensual minds of a later generation. 

The only printed text of the Nitisdra obtain- 
able in India is that edited in 18(31 byBabu 
Rnjendralala Mitra. That scholar states in his 
preface that his text was prepared " from a 
modern but very correct manuscript obtained 
at Benares," collated with " an utterly un- 
reliable" manuscript in the Library of the 
Asiatic Society, and with a commentary which 
was " of great use in settling the reading and 
meaning of a great number of technical terms " 



With all respect for the learned Babu, it would 
appear, however, that the MS. first named was 
not so very correct as he considered it to be ; 
for over and over again the reading of 
mentary is vastly superior to that adopted in 
the text, which is sometimes almost meaning- 
less. It is time, however, to return to the more 
immediate subject of this paper, and allow the 
Pandit to speak : — 

"A king should everywhere be careful re- 
garding his conveyance, couch, water, food, 
clothes and ornaments, discarding that which 
has been poisoned. 

After bathing in water that is an antidote to 
poison, adorned with the poison-destroying gem, 
let him eat that which has been thoroughly 
examined, surrounded by physicians acquainted 
with poisons and their antidotes. 

At the sight of a poisonous snake, the 3-Ia- 
labar Shrike, the Parrot, and the Mainfi are 
terribly alarmed and scream out. 

When beholding poison, the eyes of the jnr 
tridge lose their natural colour, the curlew be- 
comes clearly inebriated, the cuckoo dies; and 
in every case languor supervenes. 

The king therefore should eat that which has 
been inspected by one of the above. 

Snakes do not appear when peacocks and the 
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spotted antelope are let loose, so they ought al- 
ways to be at large in a house. 

Some of the food intended to be eaten should 
first, by way of test, be put into the fire, some 
be given to the birds, and the effects should 
then be observed. 

If the food has been poisoned, the smoke and 
flame of the fire will be darkened and there 
will be a crackling noise, — the birds will die. 

[The effects on the eater are] absence of per- 
spiration, intoxication, sudden coldness, absence 
of colour; and the vapour arising from poisoned 
food is thick and dark. 

Condiments speedily dry op, and when boil- 
ing assume a dark frothy appearance, changing 
also in smell, feeling, and taste. 

When a liquid is defiled by poison, its lustre 
may be either increased or lessened, an up- 
right streak appears, and a circle of froth. 

In the midst of poisoned juice [as of sugar- 
cane, Ac] a perpendicular dark-colonred streak 
appears, in milk a copper-coloured one, in in- 
toxicating beverages and water one black as 
the cuckoo and irregular. 

Under the influence of poison, a fresh [green] 
article of food quickly withers, and without cook- 



ing looks as if it had been boiled, and assumes 
a dark hue, — so the learned say. 

Some say that a dry substance decays and 
loses its clearness of colour — that a hard [or 
pungent] thing may become soft [or mild], 
and vice '-'-■i'mI, so as to destroy small creatures. 

Clothes and carpets infected with p. 
become covered with black circles, — and thread) 
hair and wool are destroyed. 

Metals and gems become coated with dirt and 
mud, and their strength, brilliance, weight, 
colour, and feeling are affected. 

An experienced man should note the follow- 
ing as indications of poisoning : — a dark hue 
on the face, change of voice, repeated yawning, 
stumbling, trembling, perspiration, agitation, 
staring vacantly in the air, restlessness when at 
work, and changing about from place to place. 

The king should not touch medicines, be- 
verages or food until those who prepared them 
have tasted them : — his ornaments and every 
article of attire should be brought by his own at- 
tendants, after being well examined and mark- 
ed j and he should scrutinize everything received 
from another source." 

Talib-ul-ilm. 



CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 



SUPPOSED ASIATIC ORIGIN OF THE 
PRIMITIVE AMERICAN POPULATION. 

Sib,— The remarks by Mr. TValhouse on the 
above subject in the February part of the 1 
Antiquary, vol. IV. p. 46", suggest to me to com- 
municate the following. 

Last year I exhibited to the Asiatic Society 
a perforated stone -which was obtained at the 
Mopani coal-mines, in the district of Narsing- 
pur. Central Provinces. In my account of it 
I pointed out its resemblance to some figured and 
described in a work on lacustrine dwellings in the 
lake of Xeufcluitel by M. Desor. Eecently I have 
found that a still stronger resemblance exists 
between it— both in size and the special characters 
of its perforation — and some ancient stones which 
have beeu found in abundance in Virginia and other 
parts of North America. The latter have been 
very fully described in a journal called the Amer- 
ican Naturalist, but I have not the exact refer- 
ence by me at present. 

I am inclined to believe that when more atten- 
tion has been pai<l than hitherto in India to the 
distribution of stone implements having special 



characters, many useful inferences may be drawn 
as to the migrations of the primitive races who 
manufactured and used them. Only within the 
past few days I have received three cults from 
Dhalbhum (a zamind&ri in ChotA N&gpur). Two 
of these are of the shouldered type hitherto. I 
believe, supposed to occur exclusively in Burma 
and the adjoining countries. 

As in the case of the Burma implements which 
have been described by Mr. Theobald, the Bev. 
Mr. Mason, and Dr. Anderson, my specimens are 
supposed to be thunderbolts, and a mythical story 
connecting one of them with a particular thunder- 
storm lias been sent to me. 

V. Ball. 

Camp vi& Sambalpur, 23rd February 1875. 

BOTANICAL QUERY. 
To the Editor of thd "Indian Antiquary" 
Sir,— I shall bo much obliged for information 
as to the botanical name of a tree found occasion- 
ally growing wild in the Mathura district, and 
there called Ldtiydri. The name is not given in 
Brandis's Forest Flora, nor, so far as I can as- 



• Vido Proc. As.S.Bwq. April 1871, p. 96, PI. V. 
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certain, is the tree there described. It grows to 
a moderate size— say 30 or 40 feet in height, has 
slightly drooping branches, with opposite lanceo- 
late leaves, and is in full flower at the end of Feb- 
ruary, when it presents a handsome appearance ; 
the flowers being largish in size, dull-red and 
yellowish in colour, and dragon-mouth in form, 
with three drooping and two erect petals ; the 
calyx gamoaepalous. 

F. S. Ghowse. 

Mafkwd, N. W. P., 
February 25, 187& 



Query. 

Can any reader of the Antiquary fa-roar me with 
the scientific names of — 

(1.) The Kine tree. This is a large tree com- 
mon in the North Konkan. It has a dark heart - 
wood, sometimes fraudulently substituted for 
blaekwood. 

(2,) Kit urdsani. This is a small oilseed belong- 
ing, I rather fancy, to the order Compositse, much 
grown upon the lofty plateaux of the Mawals, 
and also in the Konkan, especially by the forest 
tribes. W. F. Skcl&is. 



BOOK NOTICES. 



Religious and Moral Sentiments freely translated from 
Indian Writers, by J. Mnir, D.C.L., LL.D., rii.D. 
Edinburgh, 1874 (,l2mo, pp. viii. and 33.) 
ThiB pamphlet contains part of a much larger 
collection of maxims which the gifted author is pre- 
paring for translation into prose. Of the seventy- 
two published, fifty-eight have already appeared in 
these pages {bid. Ant. vol. 111, pp. 182, 241, 
335 ff.). In the appendix Dr. Muir ha8 added 
faithful prose versions of all the passages, " with 
the view of obviatiug the suspicion, 1 ' he says, 
"which some may entertain, that in the metrical 
versions I have embellished the sentiments of the 
Indian writers, or imparted to them a closer re- 
semblance to their Biblical counterparts than the 
tenor of the originals will justify." 

The following are the additional sentiments : — 
28. Narrovj and large lieartedncse. Panchatantra 
V. 38 (and in other books) ; couf. Luke, x. 2y il". -.— 
Small souls inquire " Belongs this man 
To our own race, or class, or clan ?" 
But larger-hearted men embrace 
Ab brothers all the human race. 
The next is analogous to that given (vol. III. 
p. 183) from the Makdbhdrata, 111. 13445, and will 
remind the reader of Coleridge*B verse,— "He 
prayeth well who loveth well," &c. 

43. Austerities and rites are unavailing without 
■pv.rily. Vriddha Chanakya, XV. 1 : — 
Those meu alone the secret know 

Which everlasting bliss will bring 
Whose hearts with pity overflow, 

And love to every living thing : — 
Not those a beggar's garb who wear, 
With ashes smeared, and matted hair. 
The following three are closely related in idea : — 
49. Tlte gods give wisdom to those whom they 
favour, and conversely. Mahabh. V. 1222 and II. 
2670 1!. :— 
The gods no club, like cowherds, wield 
To guard the man they deign to shield : 
On those to whom they grace will show 
They understanding Bound bestow ; 



But rob of sense and insight all 

Or whom their wrath decrees the fall. 

These wretched men, their mind deranged, 

See all they see distorted, changed; 

For good to them as evil looms, 

And folly wisdom's form assumes. 

Vi-! so 2679, as the author remarks, "reminds 
ns of the well-known Latin adage, ' Quos Dcua vttlt 
perdere prhis dementat.' The same thought is 
stated in the following Greek lines, quoted by 
Grotius in his Annotationes on the Epistle to th> 
Romans, xi. 8 : — 

orav yap opyr\ oaifinvav jSXajrrj rivet, 
Tovra To iTfiarrav i^iuftatpelrai (pptvwv 
t6i- vovv rbv (it0X6p, (Is B( tt}V x < H ,u> rpitrti 
yviiiftrji', tv fifti} fitjStv 2>v Apapravrt. 

Compare Exod. vii. 1, 3, 4, and 13 ; and Rom. si. 
18. Also 1 Sam. ii. 25. The converse is expressed 
in the MaMbh. V. 1222"— given in the first 
lines above. 

50. A doomed man is hilled by anything. Ma- 
habh. VII. 42« :— 

When men are doomed without re 

Even straws like thunderbolts will smite. 

61. The smne. Mahabh. XII. 7607:— 

A man until his hour arrives, 

Though pierced by hundred darts, survives ; 

While ho whose hour of death is nigh 

Touched only by a straw will die. 

61. Men love enjoyment, not virtue, Ac. Subha- 
ahitarnava, 43 :— 

In virtue men bavo small delight ; 

To them her fruits alone are dear ; 

The fruits of sin they hate and fear, 
But sin pursue with all their might. 

62. Efivls of habitual sin and virtue n tpectiveljfi 
Mahabh. V. 1242-3. (Conf. Matt. xn. 48 If , 2 

iii 13):— 

Sin practised oft, — experience shows, — 

Men's understanding steals at lengi h ; 

And understanding gone, the strength 
Of sin unchecked resistless grows. 
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But virtue over practised lends 

The understanding firmer swny ; 

And understanding day by day 
More widely virtue's rule extends. 

63. Secret sin not unobserved. Mann, VHI. 84 
(conf. Mahabh. I. 3015 ; Manu YHI. 91) :— 

" None sees me," so, when bent on sin, 
The fool imagines, vainly bold : 
For gods Ma evil deeds behold — 
The souL too, sees, — the man within. 
The following maxim will be recognized as very 
different in its teaching from anything Biblical, 
and it is on one of the points that differentiate 
Christianity from other systems. 

64. Hopelessness of reclaiming the had. Bha- 
minivilasa, I. 93 : — 

Whoe'er the bad by kindness tries 
To gain, — bat vainly ploughs the skies, 
The viewless wind with water laves, 
And paints a picture on the waves. 
The criminal law does not quite recognize the 
next as teaching the whole truth. 

68. Bin removed by repentance. Manu, XL 
229-201 :— 

Whenever men with inward pain 
And self-reproach their Bins confess, 
And stedfast, never more transgress, 

Their souls are cleansed from every stain ; 

As serpents shed their worn-out skins, 

These men are freed from cast-off sins. 

69. Noble Characters. Sahityadarpana, 322 :— 
A man whom wealth has never spoiled, 

A youth by reckless vice unsoiled, 
A ruler wakeful, — self-controlled, 
Be these among the great enrolled. 

70. The pro*} others not to le cneud. 
Mahabharata, XII. 3380-1 - 

On thee to smile though fortune never deign, 
Her favourites' happier lot with calmness 

bear ; 
For prudent men from wealth they do not 
share, 
But others' own, enjoyment ever gain. 

71. Th§ saint sh 

<>/ ki$ v. Muuu. VI. 45, and Mahabh. 

XII. 892i> (conf. Job, xiv. 14) :— 
del oof th> hermit long for death, 
Nor cling to this terrestrial state : 
As slaves their master's summons w;_ 
So let him, called, resign his breath. 

The next and last was well worth quoting on 
account of the parallel the lines offer to Horace's 
well-known verse— Odes, IV. ix. 25 ff. 

72. "Vixtrefh't-s emU Agamemnona" ifcc. Bil- 
hana fa SarSgadhara Faddhati, S&manyakavi* 
pramsa, 13 (12):— 



Without a bard his deeds to sing 

Can any prince be known to fame P 
Of old lived many a valiant king 

Of whom we know not even the name ! 
Comment is needless : the sentiments are ren- 
dered with great fidelity into easy verses, that will 
be read with much more interest than any mere 
prose version, however terse and pithy. 

A portion of the preface has already been given 
(pp. 79-81). In it Dr. Muir observes that " it is 
worthy of remark how many more parallels to 
what have been commonly v regarded as exclusively 
and peculiarly Christian maxims and precepts are 
presented by Indian than by Greek and Boman 
literature." Greek and Boman literature, however, 
is largely historical, and it is principally to phi- 
losophical writers and poets wo must look for 
moral maxims. And the wliole body of such 
classical authors who lived before the influence 
of Christianity began to tell on Roman thought, 
and whose works have come down to us, ought 
first to be compared in extent with the huge 
tomes of Sanskrit philosophy and mythology ; 
for, the larger the field over which the human 
mind 1ms exorcised its energies, the more traces 
may naturally be expected of its ethical b. 
And secondly, is it not a mistake to suppose that 
sentiments such as those y Dr. Muir are 

to be regarded as exclusively and peculiarly Chris- 
tian ? If the Bible were to be looked on merely 
as a revelation of certain moral truths, it might 
be startling to find many of them anticipated in 
other quarters. But the case is very different : 
there were ethics before there were Christian 
ethics, and, as has been well remarked, " it would 
be a grievous deficiency" if Christianity, 
regards the whole anterior world except the 
!i t stood in relation to nothing which men 
had thought, or felt, or hoped, or believed ; with 
no other co-efficient but the Jewish, and resting 
on no broader historic basis than that would 
supply." Christianity accepts those moral maxims, 
these presentiments of the truth, as being, so far 
as they are entitled to have weight* confirmations 
of it, witnessing to its suitableness to the moral 
wants and aspirations of humanity. Hut the good- 
liest maxim possesses n -ver save in its 
coherence to a body of truth. Such sa3'ings as 
these collected by Dr. Muir, or by Von Bohlcn 
(Das Alte Intlien, vol. I. p. 364), abound in every 
code of morals, but they want the coherence 
which peculiarly distinguishes the ethical system 
Of the Bible. As Lactantius remarks (Inst. Dip, 
vii. 7} : " Xullam sectam fuisse tain deviam, neo 
philosophorum queudam tarn inanem, qui non 
viderit aliquid o vero. Quodsi cxtitisset aliquii, 
ijui veritat-em, sparsam per singulos, per sectas 
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diffusura. colli goret in untim, et rodigoret *"« corpus, 
ia profecto uon disBcntiret ft nobis. Bed hoc nemo 
facerc, uiyi veri peritua ao scieuu, potest : varum 
untom non nisi ejus scire eat, qui sit ductus ft 

Deo.** 

But tho Christum Soriptnras, while necessarily 
exhibiting p theory ot morality, differing however 
in its coumletencs* and unity from that of any 
other system, present themaolve* not as a revcla- 
tion of morale, but or life end power, h ridging 
over tho gulf between tho saying and the acting 
out of noble sentiments, and claiming to be able to 
transform even tho bad. 



Li LjtKfjtim ct tA Lrrrfe4u.Tr«E iiirfi>orart*Kia* ts 1971. 
Bsrutt AaouellL'. i*i*r M. Garcuti duTaujPj Slcuibre dn I' In- 
ftitafc, KrofB"u«Mir A 1' Boole ipccudo d*» Wiituin orusiUalet 
titanic*. 4c. (Hnrw : M*iaoiui0nr« 4 Cto., 18711-) 

We welcome with much pleasure the West 
number of thia inUvmning annual review, which 
^T. Cm rein do Tossy has compiled for a long scries 
of years with such regularity and assiduity n to 
deserve the thanks not only of hie own pupils, for 
whom il appears to he chiefly designed, but tven 
of people in India who wish to posses a a compact 
account of tho chief publications jssned, and of 
the literary movements which have occurred 
daring the past year, connected with the Hindu* 
stiini Irmgusge. 

It is well known that for several years a eon Lost 
has boon going on in the upper provinces of India, 
whore Urdu and Hindi ore most current, as to 
which of these two rival idtome deserves the 
preference. Tho illustrious professor continue* 
to defend Urdu against Hindi, and adduce* authori- 
ties to support bin opinion. There is no doubt 
that whatever port' Government has taken, or niay 
in future take, with reference to these two Ian* 
igtwjj^.iuinfltu'tio'-i : ii never extend fsrtlior than 
its own document?, and Lhut those who have hi* 
therto used Hindi in the Bovnnogari character, 
or Urdu in tho Persian, will continue to do ho iu 
spite, of any Government orders to the contrarj. 
Such things must bo decided by the people them- 
eelvos. 

Besides extracts from Indian newspapers con* 
corning the rivalry of the sister idioms, the it v low 
con tains others on the present state of literary 
composition, chiefly poetry, aud accounts of liter- 
ary societies such as the Aligarh Institute, and 
the Ajjjuumn of the Punjab, which held a rooalft g 
called Muiha'ara when pieces of origii 
poetry were read by iheir authors tinder the 
presidency of Mr. Holroyd, the Director of 1'uhlte 
Instruction, and under the patronage of tho Punjab 
Government 



Of the hooka published during the past year, 
the most notable arc the Turikh-i llinduitdn, or 
History of India, by Mnnahi Muhammad Zukft 
nllah Khan, at present. Professor in the Jluir 
College at Allahabad ; Fafdna-i Edmul, the ro- 
mantic adventure:! of Humwl, by Sayyid OhuHtu 
Hsjdar Khan, who is pointed out by the 2s" I 
press as one of the best authors of India; IKbb-i 
BftMm, "tho medicine of Itahim," containing 
640 pages, and which has bwu adopted as a 
*>kby the Medical College of Labor. Tito 
other works are of minor importance* or mere 
translations from the rlnglish, and a few are 
controversial works of small bulk published as 
usual both on the Muhauunadtui uud on tho 
Christian Ride. 

It appears that the fines lately inflicted on some 
booksellers of IAhor for dealing in obscene book* 
have io frightened the rest, tliat Pandit Krishna 
L&L, a member of the Literary Society uf tlie Punjab, 
who was desirous to buy some books he required, 
says he could not in ail the aheps ho visitc I 
Mtytihing but ujmoiincka, or works referring to 
laws and regulations. 

"India together with Burma!} possessed in 1873 
not less than 478 journals ; namely, llbb in the 
iNative languages, 151 in English, and ft? bilingual 
ones, i.e. English and vernacular. In Bombay 
there wore more than In tho Bengal Presidency, 
as the former had 118 and the latter only Si*. 
Thero were 81 in MutiruM, and 73 in the N. W. 
Provinces, 40 in tho Fnnjfib, and only 3 in ltaj* 
put&uu,' 

Besides the old journal* in Urdu, nearly twenty 
now onen ore enumerated this year, bnt the most 
remarkable must he Mr Shonp* tumak&r, '* Suu of 
tho day," edited by Mirza Abdulah at Cabul. a* 
that place never hero re produced anything like a 
newspaper, —an evident pioneer of civilization, to 
which even Afghanistan must shortly open. In 
that turbulent country neither authors nor 
I nitrous of literature seem to exist, hut in India 
wo have several Native princes who take a lively 
interest in the advancement of the country: tho 
MuUirtljcts of Fattiala, of Jaypur, of Kashmir, and 
of Travankor are mentioned as founders of school* 
and enoeuragero uf lllerutury. 

According to his usual custom, tho veuurablo 
professor terminates his review for Mm year with 
A necrology, which consists), happily, of only four 
names:— H. l\ Ashdahah Bnhftdur, prince of 
Arkai, who died at the age of 72; Kaja Kali 
Krishna Bahadur died at Tlanaros on the 

uged 70; our lamented townsman Dr. Bhlu 
DA ji on May 30; and B4bu PyAri Mohan BAuarji, 
Xovomber 10th, IS74, 

E. E. 
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GLIMPSES OF OLD INDIA AS SEEN THROUGH THE PAGES OF MANTJ. 
BY THE HON'BLE Ma. JUSTICE J. B. PHEAR, CALCUTTA 



The scheme of the Dharma which we 

commonly term the Institutes of Manit, is as 
follows : — The divine sages (whoever they may 
have been) approach Manu, described as the 
greatest and most sublime of mortals, as he is 
recbning absorbed in the contemplation of God, 
and ask Kini to apprise them of the sacred laws 
which are to be observed by all classes in their 
several degrees, and also the duties of the mixed 
classes. It is evident that an advanced stage 
of social development must have been reached 
before a request of such a shape as this could 
have been preferred. 

Mann at once proceeds to explain the crea- 
tion of the world, commencing with a descrip- 
tion of the nature of God, then narrating the 
production, or manifestation in a corporeal form, 
of B rah ma, -who first made the heaven above, 
and the earth beneath ; and afterwards the 
great soul, consciousness, and the five percep- 
tions,* altogether seven divine principles. 

He goes on to say that Brahma assigned to 
all creatures distinct names, distinct acts, and 
distinct occupations, as they had been revealed 
in the pre-existing Veda ; next that he milked 
out the three primordial Veda* from fire, air, 
and the Snn ; gave divisions to time, distin- 
guished between right and wrong, and assigned 
to every vital soul occupation and quality, which 
remained to it for ever through all forms of 
existence. In these passages, as they stand in 
Sir W. Jones's version of Man a, there is nolittk- 
inconsistency ; and the last of them assumes the 
doctrine of transmigration of souls, which is not 
expressly enunciated until tho end of the lustra. 
Bat by the kindness of Babu RajendraUla Mitra 
1 have bean famished with a translation of the 
28th sloka, which under the gloss of Kulluka 
Bhatta amounts merely to a declaration of the 
permanency of species in animal nature, what- 
ever be the specific character of the soul which 
animates the individual. 

Manu next declares that Bra lima, having 
made all creatures and liim, Mann, was ab- 
sorbed in the Supreme Spirit ; and lie concludes 
by saying that Brahuia enacted the code of 
laws, and taught it to him: that ho, Manu, 

• Smelling, hearing, eyeing, feeling, tasting. 

t The figures in these references ore respectively tha 



taught it to B h r i g a, and that Bhrigu would 
repeat it to the sages. 

Thereupon, Bhrigu takes up the discourse 
and gives a fresh dissertation on the scheme or 
i of creation and on natural philosophy, 
in which is manifested some knowledge of the 
revolution of the Moon and of the Earth : and 
a curious speculation on the relation between 
ether the cause of sound, air the cause of scents 
and touch, light, water, and earth. This ended, 
Bhrigu addresses himself to the enunciation of 
the Sasfrd in eleven chapters. 

The contrivance thus adopted for giving an 
ante-creation authority to the law, and to make 
out that it is the word of God dating from be- 
fore all time, is not without ingenuity. But, by 
strange inadvertence., both Manu and Bhrigu 
betray the, relatively speaking, modern character 
of their stand-point, by appealing to the author- 
ity of the wise (p. 3, 17)t, and to the recognized 
validity of good usage based on immemorial 
customs (15, 110). In truth, it is not difficult to 
perceive, even through the English translation, 
that the Dharma S&stra of Mann, as we now 
have it, is the work of many hands, done at 
various dates. Interpolations, repetitions, and 
additions seem to be apparent in all parts of 
the book. Its value, however, in regard to my 
present purpose is not greatly affected by this 
circumstance ; for it probably may be assumed, 
without much risk of error, that inasmuch as 
the character of the book is dogmatic, and not 
in any degree historical, the facts of society 
which are disclosed in it, and which sustain the 
fabric of instruction and commandment, did not 
materially differ from those which the last com- 
piler or editor saw around him. I shall therefore 
suppose that such a picture of civilization and 
oniditions of society as can be got from its pages 
will more or less correspond with a real original, 
and may be taken as rudely representing an 
India of a comparatively early period. 

The philosophy of the tirao to which the 
book may be thus referred, with respect to 
the origin of all things, is a strange mix- 
ture of refined abstraction and absurdity, Re- 
turning to the first page, we find that Manu 

ntnnl>er of tho pigo and verse in tho quarto edition of Sir 
W. Jones's Tnuitlat ion of Manu, ITS**. 
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describes the creation of tlie world, thus (p. 

1, 5) :— 

" This universe existed only in darkness, 
imperceptible, undcfioable, nndiscoverable, un- 
discovered, as it were wholly immersed in 
sleep. 

" Then the self-existing power, himself un- 
disccrned but making this world discernible, 
with five elements and other principles appeared 
with undiminished glory, dispelling the gloom. 
"He, whom the mind alone can perceive, 
whose essence eludes the external organs, who 
has no visible parts, who exists from eternity, 
even He, the soul of all beings, whom no being 
can comprehend, shone forth in person. 

"He, having willed to produce various be- 
ings from his own divine substance, first with a 
thought created the waters, aud placed in them 
a prod active seed. 

" That seed became an egg bright as gold, 
blazing like the luminary, with a thousand 
beams ; and in that egg he was born himself, 
Brahma, the great forefather of all spirits. 

u From that which is, the first cause, not the 
object of sense, existing, not existing, without 
beginning or end, was produced the divine male, 
famed in all worlds under the appellation of 
Brahma." 

In these perhaps somewhat laboured passages 
Mann taught that God, the Author and Origin 
of all things, is to be conceived of as the great 
First Cause, a spiritual being, self-existent alone 
from eternity to eternity, without form or parts, 
incomprehensible and unknowable to man ; and 
that in him the universe mu involved as it 
were an idea, before it was caused by himself 
to be a discernible reality. 

According to the foregoing account the Cre- 
ator commenced Uic work of evolving or 
manifesting the world by willing the production 
of the waters from his own divine immaterial 
substance; upon them he developed himself, 
from the same substance, into the male form 
Brahma, the great forefather of all spirits, 
cognizable by man and famed in all worlds. 

fthma, after pansing a year on tlie waters * 
proceeded with the work of creation in a course 
which seems at first limited to the production 
of certain abstract principles, or perlaps germs 
of a metaphysical and moral kind. Manu's 

* fat whiaL reason he ta Bometimes termed Ntjtyana, 
moving on tLo voton." 



narrative, however, at this stage, is far from 
being clear. As ha3 been already remarked, 
he makes Brahma assign (p. 4, 21) " to all 
creatures distinct names, distinct acts, and 
distinct occupations, as they had been revealed 
in the pre-existing Veda" without any previous 
mention of either tlio creatures themselves or 
the Vedas; for it is in the succeeding verses 
that he first says, " Brahma, the supreme 
ruler, created an assemblage of inferior deities 
with divine attributes and pure souls, and 
prescribed tbe sacrifice from the beginning." 
And '' from fire and from the Sun he milked 
out the three primordial Vedas, named Rig, 
Ydjjm, and Beman, for the dne performance of 
the sacrifice. 1 ' After this, again, he states that 
Brahma " gave being to time and the divisions 
of time, to the stars also, and to the planets, to 
rivers, oceans, and mountains, to level plains 
and to uneven valleys." Then follows the 
establishment by Brahma of certain other meta- 
physical principles and moral qualities. And 
lastly (p. 5, 31), " that the human race might 
bo multiplied, ho caused the Brahman, the 
Kshatriya, the Vaisya, and the Sudra to 
proceed from his mouth, his arm, his tbagx 
his foot," and this having been effected, he 
brought about the production from liiraself of 
Manu, or, to use Manu's own words, of "me 
the framer of all this world." 

Manu next goes on to say : — "It was I who, 
us of giving birth to a race of men, per- 
formed very difficult religions duties, and first 
produced ten lords of created beings, eminent 
in holiness, M a r i c h i , A t r i , &c. They, abun- 
dant in glory, produced seven other Manns, 
together with deities," great sages, genii, g 
savages, demons, serpent*, snakes, birds of prey, 
Separate companies of Pitris or progenitors 
of mankind, meteorological phenomena of all 
kinds, comets and luminaries, apes, fish, birds, 
cattle, deer, men, ravenous beasts, insects. 
"Thus," Mann proceeds, " was tin's wholo 
assemblage of stationary and moveable bodies 
framed by those high-minded beings, through 
the force of their own devotion, aud at my 
DOmmand, with separate actions allotted to each. 
Whatever act is ordained for each of those 
creatures here below, I will now declare to yon,' 
together with their order in respect to birth." 
i.e. according to KaUaka's glow " tae spirit of God 
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And accordingly a very short abstract of natural 
history follows. 

It is worthy of remark that the tea lords, 
whom Manu hero says he produced as the 
origin of the Iraman race, are to this day re- 
cognized as Hindn law-writers of authority; 
and maxims attributed to six or eight of them 
are constantly quoted and relied upon in oar 
law-courts. Most of them too, if not all, are 
even mentioned in the Vedat ! The compiler of 
the Dharma Nostra, or at any rate the author of 
this passage, thus writing in the name of Manu, 
furnishes strong evidence of his work baing 
published at a time posterior to the ago of these 
sages, — indeed so long posterior that he coald 
venture to speak of them as the first created of 
human beings. Also the creation, which Mono 
here asserts he effected, seems inconsistent with 
the prior creation effected by Brahma — though 
I believe that there are pandits learned enough 
to find an explanation — and is especially irre- 
concileable with the apparently previous pro- 
duction by Brahma, of the Brahman, the Ksba- 
triya, the Vaisya, and the Sihlra. It seems 
certain that them is more than one interpola- 
tion at this part of the introductory cii 
and it is not quite easy to determine which is 
the earlier doctrine in the conflict. Oons 
ttons, however, whiob may hereafter bo referred 
to, lead to the conclusion that the caste creation 
is of the later date. 

After the dissertation upon the animals comes 
this passage (verse 51), apparently in immediate 
relation with the SSiod verse, which produced 
Manu: — "He whose power-) are incomprehen- 
sible, having thus created both mo and this 
nniver again absorbed in the Supreme 

Spirit, changing the time of energy for the time 
of repose." 

voted to an almost unintelligible 
discti- Peel of Brabma'fi repose Beam 

also to be by a differed 1 finally 

says:—'- U ■ (Brahma), having enacted tb 
of laws himself, taught it fully to me in the 
beginning; afterwards I taught to Marichi 
and the other holy sagos/ 1 this -Ilhrigu" 
(one of tho ten sages) "will repeat the divine 
code to you without intermission ; for that sago 
learned from mo to recite tho whole of it." 

At this point uogony of the 

ought naturally to terminate ; but Bl 
ing up the narrative from Manu, gives a supple- 



ment to it, and then enunciates in great detail 
the whole body of the divine law, d rectory 
even of personal acts and conduct for everyday 
life. 

The Ilinthi philosophers of Mann's time evi- 
dently felt the difficulty of. passing from the 
abstract or spiritual God, which alone satisfied 
the intellect, to the personal agent, and ruler, 
who was apparently needed for tha creation and 
the sustaining of the material universe. Tho 
first part of the exigency was satisfied by the 
temporary manifestation of -Brahma, and the 
second by the creation of subordinate deities (or 
as we might term them archangels) to watch 
over and have charge of the several depart- 
ments (so to speak) of the world. These are 
., !' .".; P . 159, 4; p. 200, 86) spoken oF 
as eight in number, the guardian deities of the 
world, or chief guardian deities, and so on. 
And indirectly their several functions are 
described in Manu's ninth book (p. 884). Be- 
sides these, there were inferior (p. 00, 72 ; p. 62, 
84, &c; p. 73, 164; p. 77. 193) 

deities and spirits ; and the quasi-deiiied great 
nitors of mankind. 
The sole object of worship, however, was the 
one God r all others were 

hut created boings. The Manna Zdstra b 
careful to leave no room for doubt on this 
point (p. 35G, 85). ■ Of all daties the princi- 
pal is to acquire from the (' true 
knowledge of one Supreme God : that is the 
most exalted of nil BcienosSj because it ensures 
immortality. Inthw life, indeed, as well as the 
the study of tl quire a know- 
ledge of God is bald the most efficacious of 
duties in procuring feKcifcy toman; for in tho 
knowledge and adoration of on ■ God, which 
[be l. A. teaches, all tho rules of good coniust 

' are i id." 

Hw | to bfl the direct (p. 18, 

11, and p. 357, 94) revelation of God (Sruti), 
which could not have been reached by mere 
human (aOtttttes, and of supreme authority. It 
was to be viewed as the (p. 85$ &7J sole source 
of all b ae well as divine, con- 

taining t J necessary or possible for 

man to know. All onfe 

from it in I b.6 DJutrma &f#frw by ihe perfect 

iZD of Mann, was human, \~ false, 

end would soon perish (p. 857, 9$ and p. 

358) . Belief and knowledge of the Veda would 
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bring man near to the divine nature even in 
tliitf world, and to beatitude in the next : while 
unbelief was deadly sin; anil whoever, in reli- 
ance upon heretical books, quest ioiu d the divinu 
nutlinniv of ilio revealed Veda and of ibeDAar- 
wdk to be trratc-d as an atheist, and 
driven from the society of tl»o rfrtnous (p 16, 

11). 

The jealous caro with which the Etndy of the 
r^iix wan reserved to those* privileged to uao it, 
and the reverence witb which it was to be ap- 
proached a ud tnu.Lrh:, accorded naturally with, 
tho sacred and exalted character thus ascribed 
to it. It was the especial function of tbe Br;th- 
man to master, to dwelt upon, and to study the 
holy book j the two other twice-born clanacn, 
however, were also privileged to have direct 
Access to it. Tho strictest precaution* 
token against tho possibility of any free inter* 
prctaiiona being arrived at even by these (p. 
32, 110). Self- teaching waa for. bidden, under 
penalty of the severest tutu re punish meat. And 
only those who sought knowledge v-tth ft 
{p. 81) spirit wore allowed to receive Instruo- 
tkni It was gui to teach for pa v (p. 7% 1-jG) ; 
knowledge should bo imported gratuitously, net 
the gift of God, to those only who wore wurtby 
of iL A Sudra might not be taught either 
temporal or divine knowledge, on pain of 
damnation both of teacher nnd pupil (p 99 ( 
80), And if by any means a Sudra ucjj aired 
knowledge of tho Veda, nnd presumed to teaeh, 
his pupil became involved in deadly sin (p. 
72, 156). A woman also might not be tnughaj 
It way settled luw that bbe laid no baaiuct: 
the texts or the JWn (p. 24,7, IS). 

Throughout the earlier part, arid even in tho 
body, of the Itutitute*, the DKarma Sfatra of 
Mann is spoken of as the inspired exponent, of 
the Vadas almost of equal (see p. IB t<f It i\ 
: i >, no d constituting wit h them 
lite repository of all knowledge ; but in tha last 
chapter of tho book is a passage fp. Srd>, 109) 
wherein the IWitfii^/j*, .l/iWrft*!, Nydytt, Mar- 
ma tifolra, and Purdnw ure culled the 
branches of the Vrdtu ; and it is expressly direct^ 
ad that questions not OSpoJbita Of being solved by 
reference to the revealed law of the IVr/u shall 
be settled by it synod of Drihmami properly 
Instructed and informed In this body of learn- 
ing. In tbii* list the Dhirata Xttafra, probahly 
of liana, occupies only the fourth place, Aloo 



in another (p. £07, 1S9) parage 3d aim and 
V a s i s h t h a arc spoken of as former law- 
givers, and it can hardly be doubted that by the 
time the Invlitutv* had taken their present form, 
there existed a philosophical and religious lite- 
rature whi eh wan not all considered equally 
orthodox. There were also '"heretical book*" 
(p. 18, 11, and p. 72, 156), and even Sudra 
teachers, which called far authoritative denun- 
ciation. 

The religion inculcated in the Efatrtna A'aV 
ira, which probably we -may safely assume to 
Tiave been the active religion of tba better* 
educated classes, was in ita essential features 
of an advanced and exalted character. Tho 
outlines ef it may be vl etched as follows : — 
After death comes a future hi ate of existence, 
for which there ia a region of bliss, and rci 
ef torment. (Sea p. 74, 172, ft ahiiptt, and p. 
165, 63.) In one verse (p. 90, 87) twenty-otto 
nii!- 1. im i. sll ■ ire earned. I>. . ry man's W SM 
destination Li matter of individual responsibility 
solely. Alone hu must traverse the valley of the 
shadow of death, ** In his passage to ilia next 
world." says the Siatra (p. 110, 2tf&), ■ neiLher 
his father nor his mother, nor hi.*, wife noi 
sen, uor hi* kinsmen will remain in his company: 
his virtue alone will adhere to aim. Single is 
each man born, single be dies ; single he receives 
the reward of his good, anil single tha punish- 
ment of his mi! deeds ; when bo leaves his corpso 
like a log, or a lump of clay, on tbe ground, his 
kindred retire witb averted faces; but bis virtue 
accompanies bis soul. Continually, therefore, 
by degrees let him colled virtue, for the sake of 
securing an inseparable companion ; since with 
virtue for bis guide ho will traverse a gloom how 
hard to bo traversed ]" 

Happiness or misery in the next world follow 
by a strict law m on as a eon wq uencc of 

the life ■pent in this (p. 84ft, Slid p, 855, 81). 
Merit and right conduct meet with uxun< 
reward. Th<r righteous man enters nt ones 
upon everlasting hosHhnlc The 

evil doer pauses for a spuou into the regions of 
torment, and having there luidergonii his as- 
signed panishmeot is hern «gp£d into thia world 
in some living form, aniuml or human, varying 
with the circumstances of his former misdoings. 

The mode in which tha process or transition 
is explained, involves some minute analysis, 
Tho living' body fe constituted (p. U46, 15) of a 
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material eiibstnneo animated with * vital spirit; 
to these a conscious or rwwonahlo sonl is united 
cm ihe birth of every living being, and die 
n« spirit or divine essence pervades ail. 
Oh death the material body ia dissolved, end 
the two essences, mwonablo soul and uu; 
spirit, closely m.tu' examine the vital 

mull: if it turn out that the vital spir. 
nraotiEOd virion for the moat part and tioe in a 
HitmTI degree, then the two sasencea rviouit 
U, and, r-].itlu>d in a new body of pure material, 
delight in celestial abodes. Bat if tbo 
vital spirit bad generally been addicted to vice 
and sold on > I 1 bo virtue, then it wTB bo 

deserted It 1 1 • ■ ■ [ < i ire element*, and in a body 
formed for tho purpose will suffer the pains to 
which Y am a will doom it, and then again tbo 
two essences wilt rejoin it. 

Y it ia a is thcone of the flag una deities 

or principal annate, whose province it U to 
award to every Hi-doer the dm? punishment 
to be nBdergOTin by hlxn in tho next world, 
■ : kL meting oat termin- 
able and purifying correction t Gmdon 
against divine law ill strict accorduueo with the 
measure of their ofTcnec*. 

The merit, right conduct, or virtue 
alone will carry nam to tbe teuton of hliss is 
1 '.nrilly the subject of expntiotioti throngn- 
<>!it tho Tnttitvttt. A few reference* will serve 
its nature. It must be founded on 
tho knowledge of one God (p. 856) . The essence 
of conduct is tbo motive which prompts it 
(p. \\(*, 234). Tnithfnlness, devotion, and parity 
' Mi >rd nud deed transcend all cere- 

monial clmnsing or waahingu of water (p. 138, 
i is worse than death (p. 165, 
Intellectual God is better than 

sacrifice or oblations (p. 91, 22 tt *ito»), for 
scriptural knowledge is the root uf every Certs 
menial ol»H'rvniioe. A true believer can extract 
good I Hy forgiveness of 

OS the learned (in &Q Mriptant) are 
Bad (p, l&fi, 107). Courtesy and oonsiidcra- 
tion for others are repeatedly enjoined ( ; 
" Let a man §ey what is rrnn, but 1' 
say what is plnasii i_ 1 1 spook no disagree- 

1> ' him speak agreeable fab 
this is a priuneval rolo. Let him say ' well and 

or let him say ' well' only, bin. 1 
not msiutain fruitless enmity and altercation with 
'any man.' " Again t we find the unpurtanoo of 



poaunrurauet: (p. lOtf, 137» p. 100, I •"',>) um! 
<kpendimce strongly insisted uptm. reatn 
passions constantly unforced (see pp. -V ami 
ii-iiS tbo p"" io virtaes t gentleness (p. 3", 

modarty, and humility com- 
mand •- " Th. 
with pleasure; with pleasure may he awake; 
with pleasure may he paw through this life; 
i r scorner ntterly perishes. ' ' And the eueet a 
of sin committed may bo got rid of by true re- 
pentance | " Hy open confession, 
by re|>euiaacc, by devotion, and by readm_- 
scripture, a sinner may be released from his 
" * In proportion as a man who has 
Committed a sin shall truly and voluntarily 
confess it, so far is he diaBS t'rom that 
offence like a snake from li 
proportion as his heart sincerely loathes bis 
ed, so far shall hia vital Spirit lx? freed 
from the taint of it. If he commit esiiit nod 
actually repent, tluit sin shall be rmnnvctl from 
Kim ; hat if he merely **?■ * 1 *>M ^ l,,nM 
no moro,' ho can only bo release. 1 
abstinence frctm guilt. Thus n <t libi 
mind ihe cert n in a future 
state, lot him bo constantly good in thoughts, 
, and actions." 
Ii i he llindii religious writer* liad stop[n 
tliis stage, and laO the form and manner 

[ in tho hands of Cod's ministLr, 
Yum a. their system would have ranked i 
servedly high. But, fortunately for the histori- 
cal inquirer, they were Blrf 
philogaphersormornlista. Itw:i 
devoid pc a code which should bo operative and 
have practical eftvet npon society. ThereJbre, 
Mann seemingly felt it nccesasry, in on I 
innuence men's condact, to declare that the 
vital spirit after death will he united to a 
material body very ac > " piin, and to 

attach to every class of tmnsgresHion n. upceine 
material pnnishtnont. .1 will not now I 
bun lutO the dMt.iils of this portion of Ins task, 
fur they are vary louthsomn and repulsive. In 
the course of iU however, he takes us very much 
behind Uio scenes of everyday life, and I shall 
speak of tbo apparent results presently. He 
TiM dtsckMBs the leading feature of Hindu 
philosophy, namely, its realism. Tho con. 
d variably ' anteced- 

ent by a &ort of ha tfieni*. 80 far as possible 
the punishment is made analogous to, or cor- 
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respondent with, the evil action. The 
who permits an unworthy guest to be present 
at a middha which he celebrates (p. 68, 133), 
must swallow in the next world as many red- 
hot iron balls as themouthfuls swallowed at the 
feast by that guest. If one, through ignorance 
of the law (p. 110, 1G7), sheds blood from 
the body of a Brahman not engaged in battle. 
as many particles of dust as the blood shall roll 
up from the ground, for bo many years shall the 
shedder of that blood be mangled by other ani- 
mals in the next birth. The action inevitably 
brings its own retribution. Another remark- 
able feature of the system is the transfer of me- 
rit and demerit (p. 171, 94). If one man wrongs 
another, he takes upon himself the sins of the 
latter, while the injured man on his side acquires 
all the good conduct which the injurer had pre- 
viously stored up for a future life. -And a 
singular advantage or efficacy was attributed to 
just punishment in this world at the hands of 
the civil power : for Mann says (p. 230, 318) 
" men who have committed offences and have 
received from kings the punishment due to 
them go pure to heaven, and become as clear as 
those who have done well." 

Although the Institutes afford us many items 
of information relative to the existing state of 
society, in view of which they were composed, 
these are insufficient to enable us to reproduce 
it as a whole. We get but glimpses of it. 
Amongst other things, the people are represent- 
ed as made up of (p. 289, 4) four principal 
classes or groups— termed the pure castes — 
namely, the Brahman, the K&hatriya, 
the V a i s y a , and the S u d r a . The sepa- 
rate creation attributed to each of these may be 
taken to indicate that, bo far back as popular 
tradition reached, these classes had maintained 
themselves in substance hereditarily distinct, 
and also separate in occupation, pursuits, and 
employment. 

The separation of the people into these four 
classes was certainly an existing fact even in 
the Vedic period, for it is mentioned in the 
hymn to Purusha,— one of the hymns of the 
Jtiy Veda, where each of the classes is allegori- 
cally represented as constituting that part of 
P u r u s h a (or Brahma), from which Manu af- 
terwards, and later still other Smritis and Purd- 
nas, said that they were severally produced. In 
the Mahal hdrata, however, there is a passage 



which asserts expressly that originally there 
was no distinction of castes, the existing distri- 
bution having arisen out of differences of cha- 
racter and occupation, — a view of the matter 
which is, no donbt, substantially correct. In 
the Vishnu Fnrana-, too, occur several instances 
of the different sons of one parent coming to be 
of different castes by reason of their several 
occupations. The whole of this interesting to- 
pic is exhausted by Dr. Muir (Sanskrit Texts, 
vol. I. 2nd ed. p. 160), who says " we may 
fairly conclude that the separate origination of 
the four castes was far from being an article of 
belief universally received by Indian antiquity." 
So far as I can judge from the English version 
of the Institutes, the passage in which Mann 
appears to ascribe each class to a separate crea- 
tion is a comparatively late interpolation, incon- 
sistent with the general tenor of the original 
text. The division of the social functions of 
these classes is described for us in Mann's 
Dharma Stislra several times over (p. 12, 88 
et seq. and p. 28C), plainly pictured from the 
reality ; and doubtless there was then no me- 
mory of any different state of things. The 
description itself discloses an advanced stage of 
civilization, and we have not the means of judg- 
ing how that situation had been arrived at. 
However, it may probably not be nnrcasoi 
to assume that the Br unmans were a sacer- 
dotal class, sprung originally from one family, 
or group of families, like the tribe of Levites 
among the Jews ; the K b h u t r i y a s an heredi- 
tary aristocracy, the rulers and administrators 
of the land, somewhat resembling the Patrician 
Order at Borne, or that which the nobles of the 
feudal times came to be ; the V a i s y a s all the 
remaining free Aryans, who — engaged in t In • more 
respectable and well-to-do occupations of work- 
ing life, such as trade, agriculture, &c. in fact 
the capitalists of a primitive society — succeeded 
in maintaining privilege of birth ; and the 
d r a s , a comparatively servile class, composed of 
all lower ranks of Aryans, and perhaps of sub- 
ject aborigines. It may not here be out of place 
to remark that as the stream of Aryan immi- 
gration into India flowed on from the north- 
west, it no doubt, in course of tune, became 
more and more intermixed with the existing 
population of the country, and from this obtain- 
ed, among other things, the ingredient of the 
dark skin. The result of the intermixture 
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would be reckoned as Aryan, or rather as Hin- 
du, in comparison with the aborigines, and a 
gradation of colour and features would be effect- 
ed such as is now to be seen in passing- from 
Peshawar along the Gangetic trough to Orissa. 
Also, by survival of the fittest, the darker tints 
accompanying an Aryan physiognomy would 
come to prevail in the tracts of the tropical del- 
tas. But it is not likely that any large propor- 
tion of this more extended growth would be 
recognized as belonging to the older privileged 
orders. It seems more reasonable to suppose 
that it would remain, as a rule, undistinguish- 
ed from the general mass of the unprivileged, 
and would go to swell the body of B udr as . 
There appears to have been, too, a lower social 
stratum still (p. 268, 179), not dignified by the 
designation of caste, the members of which were 
slaves to the S u d r a a . Or, perhaps, some Sil- 
dras managed to attain to a position of wealth 
and freedom, and then could command the ser- 
vices of other Siulras, as if themselves actually 
members of a higher class. Besides these four 
principal castes, and iu a sense comprehended 
within (Lem.wasa veiy considerable body ofso- 
called mixed castes (p. 200 et £"?-), which, Manu 
is at great pains to explain, arose from the 
irregular intermingling of the others : but ho be- 
trays the true cause of their formation and per- 
petuation when he says that they may all be 
known by their occupations (p. -'•' k 40). We 
see thai, in all countries during the earlier stages 
of civilization there is a universal tendency in 
the various businesses and occupations to be here- 
ditary ; as i he father is, so is the son, and it is 
seldom tliut any one takes up, or indeed has 
the opportunity of 63 b u a business differ- 

ent from that followed by his father ; marriages 
also commonly take place within the limits of 
the families which pursue tho same avocaricm, 
and* every man is known or spoken of by the 
name of his calling. From this cause such de- 
* ions as Smith, Pinder, Hay ward, Pedlar, 
Taylor. Glover, and so on, became surnames in 
England. In India, even at this day, the fami- 
ly has not yet disintegrated into its constituent 
members. Individuals are held together in a 
family, and families are connected together in 
groups by the operation of forces of conserva- 
tion which have long ceased to exist in the 
Western Aryan races. Given a community of 
origin, whether personal, local, or other, suffici- 



ently marked to constitute a characteristic, and 
a community of occupation or situation, the ele- 
ments are present out of which a caste with its 
own peculiar customs and traditions will grow ; 
and castes do in this way originate and grow 
under our eyes, even in these modern times. 
It is obvious that the mixed castes of Manu are 
essentially different in kind from the great tribal 
castes of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, &c. ; 
they are, in truth, rather sub-castes than mixed 
castes, and bear the same relation to the tribal 
castes which til of plants in systematic 

botany do to the classes. Also, it seems pro- 
bable that the very reasons which gave rise to 
the sub-caste designation would generally in the 
long run cause it to prevail over the tribal. 
With the great body of the people the family 
and its employment must have been of a greatly 
more distinguishing importance than the tribe. 
It would be mainly the upper classes of society 
who, wanting in the particular discriminating 
element furnished by the employment, would 
keep up the distinction of tribe. 

It might perhaps be imagined that the reli- 
gions rite of institution, and the privilege at- 
tached to its observance of wearing the thread, 
which marked off the three Aryan tribal divi- 
sions from the Sudras, and constituted the 
quality of twice-born, would have been clung to 
and never lost- Nevertheless, this was not so j 
for Mann himself says (p. 294, 43): "The 
following races" (afterwards naming them) ''of 
Kshatriyas, by then* omission of holy 
and by seeing no Brahmans, have gradually sunk 
among men to the lowest of the four classes." 
And, again, he says three verses lower : " Those 
sons of the twice-born who are said to be de- 
graded, and who are considered as low-born, 
subsist only by such employments as the 
twice-born despise." He also discloses the 
fact that the converse process was going on in 
hue, when he declares (p. 204, 4,'j) "By 
the force of extreme devotion and of exalted 
lathers, all of them " (Lhe issue of certain speci- 
fied marriages) "may rise to high birth.;" and 
in another passage (p. 297, G4) : " Should the 
tribe sprung from a Bra hman by aSudra 
woman produce children by the marriages of its 
women with other Brahmans, tlje low tribe sliall 
be raised to tho highest in the seventh genera- 
tion." It was a principal object with Mann to 
glorify the Brahmans, and to preserve the 
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purity of the twice-born classes by restraining 
mixed marriages as far as possible ; it therefore 
lay upon him to make out that cross-breeding, so 
to speak, was the sole aud efficient cause of all 
caste distinction. But it seems apparent, on 
his own showing, that there were natural forces 
in action under which sub- castes gradually 
arose, grew, and altered their relations inter se. 
The course which society had hitherto run can 
be readily imagined : there had been a period of 
time during which the Aryans had developed 
into three broad hereditary classes, — a sacerdotal 
class, an aristocracy, and a free plebeian class, 
while a fourth class comprised all who were 
foreign, subject, or not free. But the develop- 
ment did not end here ; this arrangement could 
not possess finality. For instance, an ever- 
increasing exclusive aristocracy could not possi- 
bly, in its integrity, maintain its place, and 
accordingly the K s h a t r i y a s had, as we may 
infer from the passage just now quoted, early 
broken down. Something of the like kind liad 
also evidently happened to the Brahmans, for 
many passages of the Institute* (p. 59, p, 64. 
89, 3, and p. 290) are directed to the saving of 
class to Brahman a, as well as to the meml >ei 1 
of the other two twice-born classes, who under 
emergency might betake themselves to secular 
or abnormal pursuits. Then followed a second 
period, when the small sub-castes had come to 
be the real practical social divisions, and the 
former broader divisions were comparatively 
disregarded. Indeed, as time went on, these be- 
came obliterated or merged into one ; on the one 
hand, sub-castes dropped wholly out of them, 
as in the case ofKshatriyas mentioned by 
Mann, and were indistinguishable by privilege 
from the sub-castes of the S u d r a class. On 
the other liand, snb-castes, which managed to 
usurp or gain privilege, took care to attach 
themselves to the class of highest reputation, 
namely, the Brahmans. There was no lon- 
ger cause effective to keep separate the three 
privileged classes of Brahmans, K r h a - 
triyas, Vaisyas, when each had been 
broken into snb-castes, and neither of them, ex- 
cept in a degree the D r a h m a n , retained any 
exclusive area of employment. All that was 
then left was the line of demarcation between 
those who claimed to be privilflged and those 
who were not privileged. In t^e end all the 



former came to be reckoned Brahma n s, and 
all the 1: urn- > udras, the Kshatriyas and 
Vaisyas having disappeared as distinct class- 
es. And this pretty well represents the state 
of things subsisting in India in the present day. 
Avery large portion of the DJwrma S&stm 
is devoted to the instruction of Brahmans 
in their proper daily conduct throughout the 
whole period of life, from the cradle to the 
grave ; and probably the picture thus sketched 
out may rightly be taken to represent the ideal 
perfection of man of that day. It is not, how- 
ever, altogether a pleasant one to contemplate. 
Although humanity, truthfulness, horn 
cleanliness and chastity* are in so many W< 
inculcated as the cardinal duties incumbent upon 
all men, the Lawgiver is not content to leave 
the understanding and discharge of them to 
his hearers' judgment ; he prescribes the utmost 
details of conduct to which they lead, and thus 
takes occasion to make us acquainted with much 
that is gross and offensive. Indeed, the disci- 
pline and petty observances to which the model 
Brahman was subjected during the two first 
stages of his life, i. c. the periods of studentship 
and of housekeeping, must have gone far to 
make him ready to embrace the asceticism which 
was prescribed to him as bis last stage, had he 
been there left to himself; but, unfortunately, 
Mann followed him to the jnngle and made his 
last clays even a worse state of slavery to 
mortifying rule than his previous life had been. 
It is almost impossible to believe that any 
general body of men, such as a whole tribal 
division of the people, could have actually lived 
their lives in any close conformity with the 
minute injunctions of the Dharma StUtrQ •• and 
with the conscientious the failure to carry out 
the practice enjoined must have greatly weak- 
iiicd the desire and endeavour to realize the 
principle. The result which was apparently 
aimed at, irrespective of the means, is in- 
structi v e. The child of the Br&hman class 
was to be placed under a spiritual preceptor, 
whom ho should reverence almost as a cUity, 
certainly with a respect superior to that which he 
owed to his own parents (p. 46, 22o IT,). ' A 
teacher of the Veda is the image of God, a natural 
father the image of Brahma, a mother the imago 
of the earth. . . . Let every man constantly do 
what may please his parents, and on all occasions 
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what may please kin preceptor : when those 
threu arc nutislioJ, bis whole course of devutiou is 
luvompliahod. Due rovcrenca to those tl.: 

U.'ppiii as the highest iliivotion, ami 

heir approbation ho mntf pttrforni no olber 

duty. , JJo who neglects not tboee three 

when he L LwuivL'Lfpcr will ul t i ma '-ely 

obtain dominion orer the three worlds, nnd, his 

,..'< ... " .... 

supremo bliss in heaven. By honouring lib mo- 
ther he gains thii world, by hoitonring hii father 
rj, and hy assiduous atteniinn to 

wptorevon the world of Ih-ahma." With 
hia preceptor cmmm*d a varying 

time, but at nnj into until ho was prepa 
keep house on his own account. During iJio 
bo was Iwund to submit him* 
wlf to a Spartan disciplinu (p. -15 f -20). Ha 

•run. his diot was spore, on- 
f. achat he could obtain by bogging (p. 40, 163), 
Ho was to abstain from every posaihlo farm of 
njoymont (p. 89.175 d *»*?</), audio 
keep aloof from all theph-araria nf the world. 
In the presence? of bis preceptor his demeanour 
was to lie downcast and humble (p. 45, 218). 
•' As ho who digs deep with a spado nemos to a 
••iitor, *n x ha student, who humbly servos 
his toucher, attains the knowlodgo whirl 
deep in bis teacher b mind.'' And when thfldays of 
studentship are ended, and the young Kr.Vhmau 
lias entered np^n hou -^keeping db 
ho mast cultivate aud maintain on impassive 
and dignified h he mm ho «nctty pure 

and IS lifi.--.ho most, before all 

things, be liberal in hi* hospitality to Hrah- 
niana (p. 

mum iml to those dependent 00 

him, fur duty's mj' hem must bo post- 

poned bin own familiar friend*, hmaiuse kindness 
rendered on I -cot or friendship ursclf- 

ilhnen bring-i no fruit in the next world (|». 
<;,;, i . i n ^must 

bo in conventional words, according to tho class 
of tho porsnti greeted. Finally (p. 145, 1. p. 
I Ml), "l, . remained in tho Ardor or 

kutrpex, a* tho low ordains, lot I bo twice- 
born man who had before completed his *tn» 
OflBtahip dwoll i»< a forest, his faith being firm, 
and his ergjr >' subdomL When the 

mther of ft family i his muscles become 

flaccid and nil hr.ir grvv, and sees tho child 



of liis child, then lut him sock refuge 
fore 

presented to n& in a sad and 
gloomy aspect that which tho Hindu A 
side-red thy jicrfvctiou of butuaa life. Ii loom 
is any troth in tho modern thomy, that the 
trmo of man'* thonglu and tlm working; of hia 
imaginative farmltii-fl is largely influenced by 
■~A ■urol plw.no uieiw ojnld Ifftooh ttkO era-die 
i>rhb raeo was* plaood, wc oaghl 'e to 

the Sanskrit peoplf original expuri-mccs akin to 
those of their Ttmtouio cousiniS rothcT tlmii 
thoKQ which conicrrod upon the Aryans of 
Ijorn Eur present chamcuTLftic 

light-hearted brifrf' 

At of tho [a$(itvkf- t Sanskrit, 

oordhuj to a gloss of Kulluka* was not kwl- 
nndciittood by men, and Heominjly not at all by 
Xfooi' l'2'.\). Probably, if it over wns 

a vcrnnoular in tho poh.thf-1 and Bcicntiiically 
oomttructod form si ;h wo know it. it 

baa then cooaxlto bo so, Kodonbt. tho laufrnaaw 
commonly spo ken . !' : ho district, and 

wss a dialect of a Sanskrit oriur- 

Thei-o wrw, however, foroi^u ItngnngCi 
valcui, non-Aryan, i- ■- dwtinjnishod from tluii 
of the Aryans, and it is v« that 

Man n eoems to rockon somu win? upoku t hoe as 
descendants, thongh oat-caatc*, frou 

e p*>fi?>])f wart poor, uveti as oomparod 
with Hindus of the present nay, hi abundantly 
dear. For a while bsnry was mainly 

pes torn I, and theiT acquired ■wealth took the 
ehapo of herds- In una portion oftlto ln*tiltd** % 
when property is spoken of (as when ft pm- 
t a BiiUioian [g numtionod, or when a 
partition faota-> » bo ehectcd), 

cattle has the prindpal place and importance 
attrih Hot at a later period agr 

tore and trade aoqiiirvd coriaidssaom develop- 
went There is a Deuteronomy in tho Dharm* 
•S'&Vrii, and n comparison of the two ezposituins 
brinp thk advance to view. 

The people livisl in larg^» families under ono 
ro.it". or in one dwdltng-plaec, as thv, 

I little Ludicatiou of luCTiy about I hem . 
Inlkinj? birds were to be a kIng T s 

palaco (p. 177. 1*9), and a wealthy leaseholder 
might have a ridijig-hoo** or carriage and orno- 
twmm (p. 2f»4. 150:) "A fleld\ or noht, a jewel. 
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a cow, or ft hor*e t on umbrella, a pair of 
sandals, u itool, corn, cloths, or even any very 
excellent vegetable" (p. 4$ S&4fl) w tho list of 
articles any ouu uf which was a fitting prescub 

made by a young iuuu to his precept 
the dose of his stndent'H career, anil it may 
1 hereforo bo tmftginiid to coinpraheud m 

-.duablcs of tho time. The Dh'xrma a 

i- re contains any direct allusion to music 
or tn any of the fine arts, and in this respect 

l strong contrast with the Hebrew i 

however,, aro spoken of; and 
ring* and jewels ore slightly alluded to. In 
one paswige (p, lo!.!. l£$) tho km .1 of Ml I 
M .-aid to be alwup pure, an evident C 
to t ho exigencies of hia employment. Manners 
very primitive, and not a little coanso. 
Sexual MHtual% must have prevailed largely, 
if one may judge from the ropootod prohibition! 

■..* bo met with in Hie Stbtiu under every 
*, rr -ii.'Ty of form. Clothing was scanty, and it 

•leeessary to "tuhoritativoly rommund the 
atudent to appear decently apparelled in tbo 
presence of his preceptor (p. 4*J, \'J-V). Dome* 
taa utensils seem tu hare been of the moat simple 
kinil, of various metals, i.e. of copper, iron, 
brass, pewter, tin, and lead, and generally of 
earthen wuru (p. VJT. HI), but the latter was 
not glazed. Leather even was used (p. 1 38. 1 10). 
Milium directions! am given by 31ann for tho 

ting of these Articles; and the natural in* 
drawn from tlio character of those 
lot great simplicity of life prevailed in all 
frlsinwis, 

From Manu T s prescription For a feast proper 
lo be given to Bnlhmuna on thn eweasinn of a 
trrdihlkai, we learn what in those tunes vfu 
sidered chnico food, and also tlio order of serving 
the - BO, 325). Tlio most prominent 

dish in tho tirsfc course wan a large Low! of 
rice ; this was accompanied by soup (or foot h) 
and vegetables, and wait eaten with to ilk and 
curds, clarified bnltcT ntid honey. After th.it 
rmiced puddings, milky messes of various 
sorts, BOOts nf herbs and ripe fruits; and then 
wivonry meats and sweet-smelling or aromatic 
mutton, tbu flesh of wild 
boars, or wild buffaloes, and oven of rliiuocci roe, 
was greatly esteemed aa food (p. $$ 209 ri 
And it seems pretty clear that in earlier days 
them was no retrain t upon eatimjnwot ; though 

o time of JIouu it was not considered law 



any flesh which had not been Sacri- 
!!. -I (p. II J, 218). Mann rays (p. 129, 
" fk-su-uical cannot be procured without in 
to animals, and the aluutrh ler of n u imals i ihntrncis 
the pi to beatitude; from flesh-uicnt there- 
fore let man abstain/' But. wo mast probably 
look bevond the religions precept in order tu 
find an cuculivu cause for the abstroflnoo 
whale people. 

Kit ml liftb, as opposed to town life, has great 
prominence given to it in thn luilituU*. Tho 
village, girt with a belt of common pusture- 
groand,'and cultivated khcte beyond, const 1 1 
the unit of agricultural occupation or posses- 
sion ij. ,7). The land illagw 
bonitdariea belonged generally to the vJ ' 
thus wo have liana saying (p. £21 , £ I 
contest arise between two villages concemimr » 
Is-mmlnry, let the king ascertain the limits in tha 
1 1 of Juishtha, when the landmarks ore seen 
listinctly ;" and Ktulnka's gloss ' or land- 
holders" after tlio wo villages' w»rrr* 
only to make this fact more plain ; doa 
his time eome villages had lust their independent 
commnnol oliamctcr, and oomu to be reek 
as the property of an individual owner, and 
hence- thn necessity for the eidnrgemunt of tlttt 
suntsnee, BoJ the arable folds, wells, tanks, 
gardens, and houses woro appropriated to the 
Out householders of the village and treatud 
as their private property (p. 233, gjja), Tlw 
mondfrt and pnlilif! pools or tonka stood on 
common ground (p. 222, 24S), 

Tho buhjectiun of worn 
servile in its character (p. Hi, 147. p. 245, Ac.). 
Mann himself declare* over and over again that 
.in It, never fit for tndepandenoa,*' though 
• -aural tendency to took upon thom as 
chattels met with i ouslou from him ; 

nid himgeir obliged to forbiil tli.tr bdag 
booght (p. B8, S2, p 

and sold in marriage, and (j< 
29) viridieated sunn rights of property as they 
hud against spoKolaOO at the hands of tho male 
mpmliew of the family. A woman was 1 
to be personally chastised like n child !• 
husband (p. £S and was for! 

1m ima^QOted. Slie ia reprosente<l in the i&tra 
asocii inimo] in her pii^iuiiH.und entirely 

to resist temptation (p. 2*17, lo); whore- 
fore she must Ih? gwanled r amnKtsl, an* I 
at home, so that she mny not go ustruy (p* 58y. 
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). 81io is not to be trusted wlfll 1 
fsecnrt (p '. Mt&fgitB no benefit from 

either the instructional or the expiatory portions 
of ecriptnra (p. 247, 18), so that a bad woman 
■ bed. 
Nevertheless, there nwma to lave been a 
nearer approach tn social infennmmsB between 
man and women than 3* the eft*o nnn. Anr! 
oourtatj of demeanour towurdw the lutt' 
enjoined^ Way should be made for u woman 
wluro she is me* in a mad (p. 86, 18B). And 
ul utMil-tinia precedence, eran before g 

OO to a bride and to a damsel 
(p, ii;, III). 13ua spirit mvixu hardly to have 
survived to tbfl ppaawri Say- At the village 
tank- . i.lht, am] at thi! stand-pipes of 

Calcutta, » OttiMg lor water are kept 

in the background until the men who may bu 
there haro aurvnd tbeuatdves* — a marked enn- 

• of tho foreigner to that 1 
occurs at ibofimol&i&Basd pnmpa of the country 
Tillages in Korc-pe. 

ii noticeable tlmt a great quantity nfhair 

was • a beauty inn woman (p. ''"i, 

ba uexunua motion of u 

young elephant's limlw was f hnnght the model 

eefal gait! Hair with u red tinge was 

ranked as a deforn 

Marriage was a contract of muinal fidelity 
' I) and was indissoluble (j 
and the c*w!i' > £ i > 1 not cuatiU't in the 

ceremony, baft in U '-ft- Marriages 

oT w!' ■ ,tfld by iudiaatioa on holli aidoa. 

dices p. M 
.; and Oo), tb I mu also 

j fl , . thirty years may 

murr. >htar to hw heart, 

man of twonTyfour yuan* ft damsel of 
but if tin In I otherwise bo impeded 

let tdffl marry imnn'diatety." A WODmn wm 

ilm to remarry (p- Mfc HJB), 1 
with the system of tftfs joint family and agnatic 
i , [age ul' thr woman Is impos- 

sible, except with a brother or near relative 
of her lata hualwuul. Maau, however, admits 

t Men. on 
tho other Uai I marry mote ilmn once 

(p. Aft, 12). Sereral passage* in the ZM 

. .;,, U ' wmt Id support 

the inference lliat the second « I ««dy 

be taken when the fir ni, or when an 



-isnmaicB of 
which the hiubnud could supersede her, 
there are also other passages which certainly 
authorize polygamy (p. 26ft, 83 and 8tt), at any 
rate if tho wires other than t'ha principal wife 
are of a lower class. And throughout the 
hook it is assumed that a man of the twice-horn 
classes may ham a legitimat. 

class in addition to the 

a met whii thut 

Jtluiiu^s at tempi »t muintatTuuj^ a rigid linuof 

dumarcatiun betweeu each of tho four classes 

was most hollow.- A different ccrtvmony wax 

prfi5orII>fid fbr the marriage according as the 

was thai of a Brahman nmn with a 

Katuuriya woman, a Kshatrtya man with a 

,i woman, . Vttf «»/.), And 

unfesa the nuptial rite* wore hlan -ould 

wot be ex |> '- the ufEprhiir would ho mt 

12). 

Al:Sn.uirIt Mann in anrcral passages comhsit- 

ed tho gent'ftd tendency tn mckon woman as a 

ebattdi ho held to the doctrine tbatfhe 

Iiushii . ainl 

from this by ebborate w;holaslie retummui: bo 
dadnecd the conclusion that all her children are 
truly lir-T ttQlbaoH**, whoever thr 
bftVO been (p. 251 
And npon tlie same ground, whatever fl pn 
earns during mnrriago is acquired by her for 
the benefit of her hushanil ( 1 1 _ 4 .', 4 1 tl) ■ al thoagh 
l r the game time abundantly clear that a 
womn have ae|>amto pi 

own Jerived fwm other snnrces (p. 5t*-, fi v 2), at 
any rate, after bur 1nwlj:irn!V "h-atli, 

ml to asanra to her in di fault of 
mo. 
The three so-callud twiee-horn rlasss. that ii, 
tho pure Aryans of umituted dftscent, nndea- 
wmrcd, ao far m was posaible, U> their 

raco-' ; hy obsnrTancu of the bulemu 

mom {p. 21, JHJ tot I. It 

Bted in the in v ' with 

|0, leathern mantle, itaiT t aacriltoial 
and I"!'', hflSOwod 
pcntencelium tin Fedfl 

efrramonifls (p. 22, 38). DlUow this rilu was 
performed in the cast' " tl ] <-' 

lixtcenlh jifer, of a Boldiur before the tv 
aeoond, and of a merchant 

eonhl not properly !"-• perforti. 
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all ; and the uninvested youth became an oat- 
cast, degraded from tlio gayatri&nd despised ; for 
the second birth, or peculiar stamp, of the 
superior race consisted in this institution (p- 25, 
68) by force of an ordinance of revealed law 
(p. 39, 172). " The young man is on a level with 
a &udra before his new birth from the revealed 
scripture." Women secured their second birth 
in a similar manner. " The same ceremonies," 
says Manu (p. 25, 66), " must be duly perform- 
ed for women at the same age and in the 
same order, that the body may be made perfect ; 
but, without any texts from the Veda, the 
nuptial ceremony is considered as the complete 
institution of women, ordained for them iu the 
Veda, together with reverence to their husbauds, 
dwelling firfct in their father's family, the busi- 
ness of the house, and attention to sacred fire." 
Kulliika's gloss excepts from the ceremonies 
for women " that of the sacrificial thread," and 
probably this exception corresponded with an 
increased inferiority in the situation of women 
subsequently to the time when the original 
passage was written. The omission of the 
Vedic texts was the natural consequence of the 
exclusion of women from the direct application 
of the revealed scripture- 

The observance of this rite seems to be 
historic, or rather memorial, in its inlrinsic 
characteristics. It is analogous in this respect 
to the Passover of the Jews ; and we are carried 
back by it to a time when the Aryan entered 
the land a stranger or new-comer, with his loins 
girt and stafF in hand, clad in leathern jacket, 
the pioneer of a new civilization. How or v, hen 
the rite sprang into being, or grew into pi 
and religious importance, we have not li 
rials in Mann v, herefrom to form a judgment* 
But it is possibly not without significance iliat 
in the leading passages which describe the ccrc- 
mony wc find the three classes spoken of or 
referred to quite as often as priest, soldier, and 
merchant as Brahman, Ks h atriy a, and 
V a i s y a . In the time of the writer they could 
scarcely have been viewed as the subjects of 
separate creation. 

Funeral ceremonies and feasts receive most 
elaborate lent in the Dkarum . 

(p. 67, p. 80, 22<;) and we thus become ace, 
edwith the surprising extent to which pria 



• I uimcfha t= it little more than £'. 
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was earned, and the great hold upon the people 
which the Brahman class succeeded in ob- 
taining by reason of their practical monopoly of 
learning and education. 

The people in general must have been ex- 
ceedingly credulous and superstitious *, for the 
authors of the Hsdgtra themselves give sanction 
to many ignorant beliefs. They taught (p- - ' 
30) that there were fortunate and unfortunate 
days of the moon, lucky and unlucky hours, 
and that the stare exercised good or bad in- 
fluences according to their qualities. Also thai 
an auspicious name was valuable (p. 21, 33, 
p. 52, y and 10). To sacred texts and to gems 
of certain kiuds extraordinary virtues were as- 
cribed (p. 27, 76 to 85), They were prescribed 
as charms (p. 187, 217 and 218) and as anti- 
dotes to poison. Thunder and lightning were 
looked upon as portents (p. 103, 115, p. 

Signs and omens were to he regarded- 
On the appearance of a beast used in agriculture* 
a frog, a cat, a dog, a snake, an ichnenmon, or 
a rat, the reading of !| Veda must be inter- 
mitted for a day aud a night (p. 106, 26} i and 
much more of the like kind. Strangely enough, 
any one who observed a rainbow in the sky was 
forbidden to draw the attention of any other 
person to it ! 

There is little or nothing which deserves the 
name of natural science in the j ■ : an 

interpolation in the narrative of the creation 
(p. 6, 43 to 49) pretends to be a general c 

ix of animals and vegetables, but it is of 
a very crude character and betrays no real 
ration of fact. Gold and silver were 
supposed to be products of fire and water com- 
bined (p. 137, 113). The celestial phenomena 
go almost without notice. The only exo 
is to bo found in the following remarkable pas- 
sage, which occurs seemingly as an interpol 
in Bhrign's preface (p. 9, 64 el eeq.) : tt eighteen 
jti„t>;x/'ti6* are one kashtiuis, thirty kashthas 
one kula, thirty Jcalaa one I . and just 

bo many ywhwias let mankind consider as the 
duration of their day and night. The snn a 
the distribution of day and night both divine and 
human : night being for the repose of beings, 
and day for their i virion. A month is a day 
and a night of the Pitris, and the division being 
into equal halves ; the half beginning from the 

t l-aia = l}'. 

1 »tu/iurfu = -} of an hoar. 
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full moon is their day for actions, and that 
beginning from the new-moon is their night for 
slumber. A year is a day and a night of the 
gods, and again their division is this : their 
day is the northern, and their night the south- 
ern, course of the sun," One can hardly avoid 
the inference that the writer of this was aware 
of the relative motions of the sun, moon, 
and earth ; and also of the earth's revolution 

bear axis- The effort at a systematic scale 
of time- measures is very noteworthy, the more 
so as later in the book (p. 206, 131 el seq.), 
and also entirely out of place, appears a similar, 
though very much longer, scale of weights 
based on an imaginary atomic unit, namely, 
" the very 6mall mote which may be discerned 
in a sunbeam passing through a I attic 
is the least visible quantity" (p. 206, 182). 
The hereditary transmission of disease had been 
observed (p. 52, 7). And in Bhrigu's account of 
the creation tbere is an attempt at explaining the 
phenomena of sound, light, and so on. From 
intellect called into action by the will of Brah- 
ma emerges the subtile ether to which philo- 
sophers ascribe the quality of sound (p. 10, ! ■'■ I; 
from ether transmuted in form proceed 
the vehicle of all scents, and endued with the 
quality of touch. Then from air changed rises 
light, making objects visible, and having the 
quality of figure; and from light changed comes 

, with the quality of taste; and from water 
earth, with the quality of smell. Besides this 

is a curious speculation upon a peculiar 
branch of physiology, which is, however, nol 
bettor than pure guess-work (p. 

The government of the country, and the ge- 
neral political administration, was in the hands 

hereditary aristocracy, fa the Kshatriya 
class. Tb in absolute king of this class 

who reigned of tli • aud 

p. 160, «), and was represented m being formed 
(p. 185, '.'i'.; p the ruler of the 

universe out of particles dra the eight 

guardian i i I sur- 

passing all mortals in glory. "Evan though :i 

■'Inld (p. 160, 8), be inu-f not be treated lightly, 
from the idea that be Is a mere mortal : no; he 
is a powerful divinity who appears in a human 
shape." His highest al I jus- 

tice {,,. 162; 28, and p. 191, 16), #H 
again in fact itself a deity. He governed by 
the aid of a council *) of 



seven or eight sworn ministers. But (p. 
37 ; p. 1*66-, 58) it was right that he should be 
influenced by the opinions of discreet. Bruh- 
mans, and in particular he ought to take the 
most distinguished of them all as his confiden- 
tial adviser. Mann is very earnest and specific 
in warning a king against the common vices of 
those possessed of irresponsible power, and it is 
somewhat startling to find hunting character- 
ized as one of the four most pernicious vices in 
the set which love of pleasure oca . 165, 

50). The stability of the r.>yal authority does 
not appear to have been great, notwithstanding 
the divinity of the king's person ; fur Manu 
enjoins extraordinary precautions for the pur- 
pose both of ensuring the security of the k 

nee (p. 167, • .), and of guarding 

him from possible violence or treachery on the 
part of his immediate attendants (p. 187, "217 
bo J_o). The daily routine of the royal busi- 
ness is given in some detail by Manu, broken 
by a dissertation upon military and other mat- 
ters. It may be abstracted thus : — The king 
rose in the last watch of the night, and after 
making oblations, and paying due r 
the priests, he entered his audience-hall tl 
ly splendid" (p. 177, 145). There be showed 
himself bo the people for their gratification^ and 
then retired with his ministers to some pE 
place, in order to consult with them unob- 
served, and special care was taken thai 

'ion Id be within hear: was con- 

sidered kt apt to betray secret counsel." Hav- 
ing thus consulted with his ministers upon all 
the public matters demanding his attention, ho 
nexttookhisescrci.se: and then after bathing 
he entered at noon hi.s private apartment 
the purpose of taking food. The meal ov. 
diverted himself with his women in the rec 
of his palace ; and having thus " idled a rea- 
sonabla time" he again addressed himself to 
public nfiairs. Probably, his apparel within 
the palace was somewhat scauty, for it- is said 
at this point that "he dressed himself com- 
pletely" and proceeded to review his troops. At 
> inset he performed some religious duties, 
which he received in a prival apartment 

informers and emissaries employed by him to 
gather intelligence secretly. And this bu.- 
being despatched, he went, li attended by women, 
to the inmost recess of his mansion for the 
of his evening moil. There, having a second 
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lime eaten a little, and having been recreated j 
with musical atroiiiSi" ho went to rest early, in 
that lie mlcrlit rise rafrwihcd from his 

labour* 

Of the miniate** the two principal persons 
were thu Foreign Minister and tho Comuiiiuder- 
bj-Ghinf (p. 16' 56). lTouio affiiire appear 

to hare been chiefly tamiaotod by the king in 
person. Tim qualifications for I he post of 
foreign minister anil tho principles of foreign 
|>aUc> the I tut it idea at £*reafc 

length, anil lire art of war is expounded ray 
folly. Ev i ! order of the march and tha 
beet mode of eonimeneing n general actum arc 
OVrn * nmn very prudent advice ia given 
rulatirc to the conduct • 

ing wus to hu resorted to only as the la*. I tad 
podfost : " bet him," says Mann (p. 184* lt'7), 
x peaking of the king, *' ■secretly bring over to 
his party all such an ho can safely bring orori 
let him bo informed of all that hia enemies are 
doing : and, when a fortunate moment is oil 
by heaven, let him give battle, pushing on to 
eouq'- loaing fear: yet he should 

be mom sedulous to reduce hi* pnanriffl 1 
Satiation, by well-applied tjifts, and by creating 
divisions, using either all or soma of I hose mBj 
.. titan by hnanrding :»t any time a declaim 
i. aiuco victory or dufeat am not, ■ 
foreseen on either side when two arm 
t& the field: M the king then avoid a pitched 
battle ; but should there ha no means of apply* 
ing the throe expedient*, lei him, after da 
pant ion, tight bo valiantly numy may 

be total \y m n red/ * Maun goes on (p. lftl 20 1 ) 
< ; tlmt in a conquered country the re* 
Itgion should ho respected, the established law* 
maintained, and tin* rights ot property an far a* 
possible ho undisturbed, It is evident th 
and thu enlargement of dominion formed a sub- 
ject which had engaged the attention and bean 
niadiud success fully by men or advanced iuteUU 
ganco in the i tftmt. 

If \n unfortunate that the uracil tire admiuia- 
i ration of the internal affairs of the kingdom did 
not offer the like ft to the author or 

compiler of (tic Wu hardly get tha 

smallest glimpse of the Civil Service system. 
■ ehnumts of troops commanded bv trust- 
worthy oft] cers won quartered in military an 
OTGttite country, in order to protect tho peupte 



I, 114), Besides theaOi there was n dril 
header gi-'. every town, or rather vill 

with ita district; and ever a group of ten town* 
or villages was a superior officer to whom these 
worn sti hnrdmato ; higher again was the lord 
bandied towns, and so »&. To the head 
of a village was assigned for Iris maintenance 
the food, drink, wood and other articles which 
were by law daily dne from the inhabitants to 
the king (p. 173, 11- 1. H' head of a group 
of ten villages was entitled to " the prednce of 
two plough lands" (tbjj b, of so much land as 
required two ploughs for its cultivation) ; "' the 
lord of kw ! Of five plough lands; 

lord of a hundred that of a village or innall 
town -, tha lord of u tlwu.-and that of a huge 
town" vp. 174, Hi 4 ). It is by no means clear 
what were the emot. fnnoi ronn of the otEcBn m 
this graded system. No doubt it devolved up- 

i maintain general peace and - 
(p. 17 fit what sort or atatf of police 

force each had at bis command for this purpose 
is not apparent. Thu affair* of I ho towiihhip* 
and distriats (whatever this word ' anairs' 
comprehend) were inmsnete-i > (p. 174» 

120). And probably tho king's revenue wa* 
ell, ..-, i bv i hom. Si • i '"-'v ! Ma i m hinarj 
waa aotuev, roogh and ••linraetar, 

and apurooched thai psitriarchul form whi 
generally very dcht;htfnl to tha gnvernors, and 
imugined by them to be in rt^'-tly adapted li» 
secure the happiness and welfare of the govcruNl. 
Wide latitude of discretion, only control I 
the will of a superior officer, did 
in those days lead to tho most happy result* 
Mann himself says (p. 17!. 128): "Since the 

' the Liitj? whom ho has appointed 
guardians of districts art? generally knaves, wl" J 
seise what belongs to other men, from such 
knaves let hir I his people ; froin 

evil-ti > van Is us writ- i sub - 

jeets* often do on htutineas, let the king 

confiscate ull the powfcBsions, and banish them 
from Iris realm," With the object of kt 
the local officers to their duties, and pvotooting 
thu puoplu from oppression at their hands, ' 
was an entirely separate body of inspector*, and 
also in even* large town a snperinteudent. of 
nffairs (p. 171, l-l). olevated in rank, loriv 
pi iwcr,diet,iu{fuiahed'*aB a planet a -its," 

— a sort of exalted commUtJonpr of di vi*! j 



" time* tarns to tH vayntr. 
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Ir may with much probability be inferred 
from data which are to be found in the instruc- 
tions for carrying on war, and which I have 
not quoted, that the kzngdo • speak) in 

view of which the compilers of Manu wrote, 
mnre nearly resi -ml rdja than separate 

countries in the modern sense. Indeed, ii is 
very noteworthy that the foregoing sketch cor- 
responds closely with the state of things which 
prevailed quite in historical times among the 
non- Aryan people, the Kolhs and Oraons of 
the Chutiyfi Nigpur plateau. There, as the 
consequence of the conditions under which each 
village was founded, * it had a priestly head 
■ n), a secular head {mmdotr or maltion), 
often a third officer, all hereditary, and 
entitled by right of office to a certain portion of 
[and, the origin of the existing Bhuniya tenures. 
TheiaaWo*. to nse Mann's language, transacted 
the affairs of the village. Three or four, or more, 
of these villages iii a group were subordinated to 
the mahtan of most influence within them under 
the name of meu&i, and ultimately the biggest 
manki in a district became the raja or king, bhfi 
ordinary people of the villages paying him a sort 
ofrentinkind, or money, and the headmen doing 
public service in consideration of their free land. 

To return to Mann. The king's revenue was 
derived from a 'fees. In the first place, 

certain rations of food, drink, &c. were rendered 
to the king daily by even lip (p. 173, 

118; p. 229, 307), and constituted the mamten- 
of the head or governor of the town or 
village. There was also a la ne amount- 

ing to an eighth, or a sixth, or a twelfth part of 
the grain produce, and a sixth part of most 
other things (p. 175, 180); also one-fiftieth part 
of certain capital stock, as cattle, g 
silver, &c. In times of emergency (p. 804 1 L8J 
the revenue might be raised fco t-veu one-fourth 
of the produce. Besides these there were ad 
valorem taxes upon marketable (p. 240, 398) 
commodities, : other fulls, market dues, 

Ac,, and a small poll-tax upon the classes who 
paid nothing else. And fines imposed in the 
administration of criminal justice went to in- 
crease the public revenue. 

But if the information which we can gather 
from Mann relative to the civil and fiscal admin- 
istration of the country is meagre, the case is 
quite otherwise with regard to the department 



of municipal law. In addition to a divine code of 
morals, the compilers of She B tave given 

us a criminal and a civil law at great length, 
and have also afforded us some into 

the mode in which it was administered. There 
was a High Court (p. 190, 10), commonly called 
the Court of Brahrui, constituted of u Chief Jt 
appointed by the king, and three Assessors. 
Chief Judge might be drawn from any of the 
twice-born classes, though he ought the more 
properly to be a Brahman (p. 191, 20), but the 
king was prohibited from appointing a Stidra to 
this office. The trial was had in Open court, 
and was effected by the examination of witnesses 
in the presence of the parties concerned (p. 
199, 79), in civil suits the plaiutitf first made 
his complaint, and then ! was sum- 

moned to answer it. It was apparently incun 1 
upon the plaintiff to put in a written plaint 
(p. 19G, 58), and if he delayed to do so, he was 
liable to be corporally punished, or to be fined. 
In a suit to recover property, if the defendant 
1 the truth of the plaintiffs claim, then 
(iif hitter had to establish it by the months of 
three witnesses (p, I96j 60) at least who D 
speak to the facts. In the event (p. 1 '.'.'■. 

1 of the plaintiff, by his witnesses or 
otherwise, varying the case upon which he based 
his suit, or asserting confused and oontradictory 
!•; j, or disclaiming a witness whom he had in- 
tentionally called, or calling a witness who was 
not present at the time and place of the occur- 
rences to which he was to depose, or improper- 
ly conversing with his witnesses, or refus:; 
answer a proper question, and so on, the judge 
was bound to chela W -him non-suited. On the 
other hand, (p. 106, 58) if the defendant did 
not plead within six weeks of being summoned, 
he was condemned for default. And (p. 196, 
both a plaintiff who made a false claim, and 
a defendant who falsely denied the truth of 
■ olahn, were alike fined double the amount of 
the claim. After the examination of the wit- 
nesses, the judge heard argument on b 
(p. 139, 3, and p. I and, finally, having 
arrived at the truth of the facts by a most careful 
'deration of the demeanour of the parties 
(p. 192, 25 and 26) and their witnesses, and of 
their testimony, he decided the matter in contest 
strictly according to the law which was appli- 
cable to the case (p. 192, 24). 



• Colonel Daltoa** Ethnology of Bengal, and Act H. of 1669, Bangui Code. 
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Thin procedure and doctrine n* to the 

H court leave* hardly anything 10 be desiredi 

Rwmi to be indicative of mi odvnneeii 

Uiaation, a high uppret'ntiou of cWObl 

law. and a considerable amount of juridical 

culture It t* to be reared, hnwawr, that the 

integrity of tin kings, judge*, nod the veracity 

tigsnte and witnesses WW 
exalted character. I'uHsagu after pass* 
kite hi'tdutai u devoted to impressing upo»i the 
king urn I his officer* the awful nature of the 
obligation tojudgu the pQOptc ■ onaly, and 

■ i-uuujndous consequences her© and horeaitce 
,.t disregarding it. And whole pages arc Gfl 
lied in nan trust ing HUB GttCS of thtiKit who 
are the witnesses of truth and the 

Irthood. Thus we have {p. LOO, 81) A 
witabtt who gives evidence with tenth ahull 
Attain exalted scots of beatitude above, anil (lift 
highest fame here below: such testimoi 
I >\ ■ imI by B rah ai u hiim-ul:'. Tim vfi-.im.-i* n ho 
J, til. I, I mt bound in thu eordi 
i if V n r una, and lw wholly deprived of power -J 
dnringahumlr'iiltrsihBmlqrnkti^^: let mankh 
•h.rr, giro no false testimony. By truth 
iritltsa cleared from sin; by truth injustice 
udvaiiL-ed - truth niu&t therefore bespoken by 
witnesses of every ditas. The soul itself 
own witness; the eoul itself is its own refngv: 
offend not thy en sod, the k up rein* 

1 1 witness of men! The I 
tti their bearta, * None Biies us.' gQjd| 

distinctly nee them, and so dots the spirit 
Wtthln their breast*. The guardian deities of 
Uio Armament, of the watel 

t ] L . - hmuMu heart, of tbc moon, of I he bun and 
fire, of punishment after death, of the win da,, of 
I of Imth twilights, and of je leeily 

know the atat© ofallspirilseloLbedwit.il bodies. 11 
And in calling upon a S A dru to give his evidence 
udgeis unjoined to exhort him to truth in 
» homily of some leaglb T which contain* pee. 
sages such an the following] — "The fruit 9 
every virtuous nut which thou luu»t done, O 
pood man. since thy birth, ahull depart Qrofl 
thee to dog* iT Hi -m deviate in speech I'r 
truth" (p. SQI» 9Q*f ng;). ? S sked and 
tormented with hunger und thirst, uud deprived 
of Might, shall the man who give* falsa evldetlJH 
go witli a potabonl bo tag food doorn 

hia cue my." *" Headlong in utter ilurkmam nhall 
the iinpions wretch tumble into hell, who, being 



, gated in u judicial tupriry, 
question falsely." The at truthful- 

ness could hardly have been high where eon- 
rinnal exhortation of this land irna needed. 
And perhaps the effect of thin teudiiag 
huvL' been marred by the qualification, {p, 202 
108 and 104) that " In sonic east 
false evidence from a pious motive, even though 
he kuOW 1 1 n I r 1 1 th. shall not lose a scat in heaven : 
such evidence wifw men mill the apecch of the 
gods. Wbem i f i i bo death of a man, either of 
the servile, the ceial, the militar 

thu uftcerdotal class, would be oeousli 

oe, falsehood may be &pokeu 
even prof* truth, "—a qualification not 

unknown to tender-hearted British jurymun, 
though seldom admitted even bj thnu, w> dan- 
gejvmB n the doctrine felt to be. 

Ir Is worthy of note that in the Inrtitufr> 
creditor is expreesly ant 
property (p. IBS, VJ and 50), if h hi» 

own arm, wdthont linving recourse to ft 001 

i i inh doing so the original wrong, 
deer complains, tie latter becomes liable to be 
fined (p. 212, 176), and also (p. 201. 117) 

ilvlt false eeidenoe lias been given in any 
suit the king must rev* ind 

rer lias been dene must be rnnsidt i 
two facts which go far to suggest that 
thu regular action of the courta wae i»;«t altn- 
- fsetory in its results . And this sccro* 
to bo eonfinecd by tho nlternnt \\-<\ which it wM 
thought necessary to allow them, of re»> 
their rloctsion by The shortcut of a so lei tm oath, 
or of ordeal : " la caiifs where n>> I can 

ba had between two parties oppoMing each 
the jndge may acquire a knowledge of the 
bv the oath of title pfcftk*, If ho cannot perfeetly 
ascertain it" (p. 208, 100). •' Or, let hiin t*use 
the parly to hold fire, or to dive nnder water, 
or severally t« touch the be&dfl nf hit; children 
and wife. Ho whom the blazing fire burtis not, 
whom the water noon forc«-« ant up, OX 
meets with no speedy misfortune, tniiwt h 
vunicious in his testimony ou oath" (p--"'- 
III). 

In all (his it is more than prol»bl< ih 
have a rolativuly modern method of pleading 
and trial superimposed upon a primitiv 
eeedinp; for in the next topic io whiob we 
namely, municipal law, it appears plainly manifest 
i.mething of the like kind hoe taken place* 
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a rmw material has been added to, and mixed up 
with, an il 

The remark hua n aadethat - 

in a duuteronouiy in. tin* /««// «<uv cfl not 

nivnr in the shapu uf an acknowledged Second 
nttarnnen of the law, bob by way of interpola- 
tion in, And gloss upon, that wh: bo ear- 
lier deliver , without making | 
very large quotations, to show how this Lt appa- 
rent. The original writer had sat out with de- 
claring thftr this whole law was cnmpris<Rl undor 

rhloh ho naniiHl in 
order, and " that those eighteen Lilies of law arc 
. , . u T all judicial proceed- 
ing in this world" (i elar&tkm 
wat lbl lowed by the doE Of thu law 
accordingly, in the c "ining 
and ending of each title was expressly mentioned 
iu an many word*. All this still standi*.. Hut snb- 
xtl waters ■ ly of 
«ouieof the ti den much iv 
iff tho old. and have also interpolated be! 
nfttghhotn pies and authoritative 

Eturt of 
l ha tat lea, i.+. fiaming, have added u considerable 
l)odyof law which could not by any contrivance 
bo iiciik up upon lIlo Limited wk of the 

titles, notwithstanding that the author of them 
h , I ilsfoal - improhea- 

Rtvoxttest luv instance.. : trtseo 

hifia in the way oJ which Ha 

later lawgiver hut bean reduced in urdvr to 

■tu matter of law will* ft particular 
and it •rnctvre tod 

improvements uitd ieagnraca* 

of the coda u it mn*l Ivnvc originally presented 

Thn very t ' -elves betray I 

compn -early stags of civili/u- 

• ii which th irmmi tha 

Onfcin afail ami criminal I 

I of a 

<lepujut ol ^flna- 

of property will' twnunura- 

tion Tor work dona by sen- ivory 

of moi , given for that which is not 

tendered* wage* when work us 

■«fanagrtvu»f>xt by .1 f ensnon 

-i tract of uaL? after Iran** 
ita between herdsmen and Cftttl ■-■-»* '«* i , 
**m fusion of bonndnrit-s, a.*wanlt, defamation, 
Mbbrry >vitl* violence, adnltery and n 



the relation between huslxuul aud wife, inb 
■id gaming, nil taken in Uiti nam)* 
covered every citu*u of dispute and cvery 
forjn of crhue. On the other hand, 

appear* to bo addud taait 
lawgiver dealing with hi prope 

sotyship, marl alteration, 

ui'fl acta, burglar}-, 
cut purses, injuries douu by unskilful physicians, 
fraudulent goU uid norsvBwttora, n 

nf water, detective police, Ac, The prison and 
thu pillory come in as new nindnsof puniahmeni, 
and by *p> i rtain firms of impoirttjfo 

and ol tn ' of tho plnces in wl 

11m t irudiea, wu are introduced (o a society which 
hud reached an advanced position in the coarse 
of development. Tn short, betweei 
the first and 

- had pa&Md fitirnj UlO 
ustoral village is the type, 
agvlcnititral comnvnuitj in which town lifi', 
with it* indn- cee, haft bcg^i 

coame of growtli. 

Wa have a pretty accurate cluu in tho 
hharma bditra to the general geogra] 
ftitnatinn of tlir- ponpln fir whom it wax «^otti- 
pilotL Lj u well'kiiuwti oRriM|uotcl pot-^iigu 
it is written (p. Id, 21): " That country which 
)tM l»tween Bimavat and VtndhyA, to 
the east of Y t n a « a n ft and to the west of 
Prayilgu* It celebrated by UlQ title of 
Mudbya-dusa. As far m the Kastern and 
as f.i: . Western neenna, batweti:: 

Uvu oiuaji'-aLi-. . . .i il, Ui | 

which tho wise have nan: 

land an which thu black antelope naturally 
grants h) 1 for thu |k<riurmancv of wurri- 

tree* ; MS diners 

ly from it. Let Ute iluee fti KS in- 

variably dwell in thn-to befom-mentiacfld conn- 

aid for Eabsi- 
■lOjourn where ut It" eh wf \'Ur mid. 

die district here spoken of appears to correspoud 
roughly with the Doab of tho Ganges and 
Jamim, together n tracts b- 

river and ll and waa prol 

rindpal centra of Aryan activity. 
Aryans had atno evidently pnshod themnt'tvun 
down tho valley oJ an tbr 

Bay uf Bengal on the CM 
Indus as far as the Indian Ocean en ? 
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but they had not progressed far south towards 
the centre of the Indian Peninsnla ; and doubt- 
less the Himalayas completely shut them in on 
the north. Apart from the above-cited express 
statement, we meet with very few collateral or 
incidental facts in the Institutes calculated to 
.support any inference as to the physical condi- 
tion of the country occupied by Mann's people- 
High ground is seldom alluded to. In one 
place the king is recommended to fix his 
abode in a champaign, country, abounding in 
grain, and having, if possible, a fortress of 
mountains (p. 167, 69). On the other hand, the 
writer more than once displays a familiarity 
with low-lying lands. The simile " As he na 
digs deep with a spade comes to a spring of 
water" bespeaks a prevailing state of things such, 
as obtainB in the valley of a great river (p. 45, 
218), And the direction (p. 221, 245)— "If a 
contest arise between two villages concerning a 
boundary, let the king ascertain the limits in 
the month of Jy&shtha, when the landmarks are 
seen more distinctly," seems to point to a land 
which is Hooded during the season of the rains. 
All this accords very well with the supposition 
that those to whom the Dho/rma Sdalra was 
addressed lived principally, if not almost ex- 
clusively, in the upper half of the Gangetio 
trough. Although it is stated that the Aryans 
might dwell any win! r- I the two oceans, 

the Eastern and the Western, and therefore it 
may be inferred that they had in some degree 
extended themselves to these limits, still it is 
very clear that they had little or nothing to do 
with the sea. " A navigator of the ocean' was 
the subject of abhorrence (p. 72, 158), ami wafl 
ranked with a house-burner, a poisoner, and a 
.suborner of perjury. Sea-borne goods are how- 
ever mentioned] and in a passage of the — com- 



paratively speaking — more modern portion of 
the law relative to the charges which might he 
made at ferries, and for the conveyance of 
goods by water, we have ; " For a long passage 
the freight must be proportioned to places and 
times, but this must be understood of the pas- 
sages up and down rivers; at sea there a 
no settled freight" (p. 241, 406). Bnt the fact 
seems to be that the Indian Aryans in Mann's 
age were essentially an inland people, and had 
not yet reached the shores of Bengal and 
They had been settled long enough to suffice 
for the growth in different localities of tribes 
or sub-races respectively marked and distingnish- 
ed by known characteristics — an eletr 
development of caste already dwelt upon. Thm- 
the men of the Brahmarshi district (perhaps the 
neighbourhood of Dehli to the south) ha< 
quired a special reputation for courage, and it is 
not unlikely that they then represented the 
oldest and best Aryan blood.* Nepal ( 
and 234, and p. 138, 120) was famous 1 
blankets ; but whether it was reckoned a fi « 
country or not, or whether the Aryans 
obtained any hold over it, there is no infor- 
mation afforded us from which we can j 
There were cities governed by Sudra kings 

16, 61), resembling perhaps a small raj 
dependent of the Aryan, hut possessing a co- 
ordinate civilization. The Aryans them.-- 
niust also have been split up into various king- 
doms, or riijs ; for in Manu's dissertation on the 
art of war the king is instructed ho v. 
duct himself in certain conl 
neighbouring powers (p. I * ■ ~ . 64), and in the 
event of bis being pressed on all sides by hostile 
troops he is told to seek tin- | just 

and powerful monarch (p. 181, 174). 



A LEGEND OF OLD IlKUJ.hr. 

1IV GJLUOUIt STCOEKELL, Bo. C.S. 



The accompanying popular account of the 
foundation of Be {grim and its subsequent 
capture by the If nsahn&n powers, although not 

historically accurate, may not be without 
interest to the student of the early history of 
niithern Mahratta Country. 
No doubt the Bel gain which along with 
■ r was called Jirnasitapnra was 



what is spoken of further on as Old l> 

which we still find the remains of tin 
embank ment of the mud fori close fcoi 

milestone on the T)h:\rw:id road ; and 
mile IVi mi ]:< Igarii on the Khanapnr road 
paas along the bS/ndoi a large tank, of which 
the name was NAgarakere, and ft 
doubtless, identical with the lake of N I 



• p. 183, 193; p. 19, l'j; and set- Cunningham, vol. I. p. 340. 
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ova ra , given a* tins scene oTthu snddan 
death or king Santa, Old Beldam is said to 
have been founded by h Jain* kin 

notice that we hare of r found 

h) I In- i niHmfti iuscriptinn,* lr .<. im £Jam (ofrea 
s.l>. lltk>) the chief town of r ho district known 
n* the V immii Seventy, and was go- 

verned, under the Clutlukvn kings, by tho 
vac hi r.t a or L'i>r ma- 
rl i d «• v i'i . Shortly after this date j 1 was ac- 

i by the Ratta chieftain*, who 

•iUnwl of Sua ud&t ti . I 
be seen f fiat one of those Ratta chieftains, 
1 1 k ti r j u u a by mime, is mentioned in the 
accompanying logout!* but it h erroneously 
elated therein thai lit* was the last of his raco 
to exercise sovereignty ; Mr. Floor* rvsearcliua 
show that Ma llikar dot brother, Ksr- 

tavi rya I V ., with wbuui AT alii karjf una 
had been associated irovunununt as 

a raja, mu still rnling after 
juna's death, and that L n k & h m i d • I i I . , - 

the son of K i r 1 1* v i r y ii j \\, enjoyed regal 
powew before the supremacy of the Rutta.4 
ceased. When this (mint occurred, ft 
together with the ftdjotoing ivuntyy, appears to 
:i under the sway of tho Yi\ il a v a 
Icings of Deragiri. What was 
fate of tin m not yd known definitely ; 

farther rosea* I trfa subject are- needed tu 

enabl mpleto a slcAtoh of the history of 

I li iti period. 

The legendary account — however iiir from 
deposition of ilko U 

aid i£ a 1 1 i k a r j a u a brings tn* in the 

plan* bo consider the Mu-silinin period. 
Tim f U* is 

1975* Asfld K 
flourished in \\\u first lialf of t!ic 10th century, 
as is shown hy the IV riptiou oa the 

raosfjis.- which ho creeled in Ulo 
garii,§ whcrvii ttjuivni 

4. ti. VA'J: and Fcrisblah |[ *Uil<?s thai B 
was taken from the Tt/lya of Yijaynnagara in 

Tba etymology which is given of the name 



• Kdltal by Mr J. P. FUwt. Ba. HA, ui /taw. Jtortt. i7r. 

U. jI.< ' a. p. SD0\, 

t KArlatlrys and Iuj trfolhoT Mslukirjaos, wm of |jtk» 
nami Kh«j»U, ar. ' -tirtl ia !h* IMtfufct tniwrip* 

thai lUtwl Aaht 1U7(a.d. mm i sad IjUaaRiuiora II. 
is tw »t SauaoMti, dKdd lJ. 1 ! 



tte]gam is more iugn'ttious than r 
woxfliy : hnr t wotdd suggest that it ia quite 
within the bounds of pownhiiity iltut lit,— 
which is a corrtintioa uf Vaht or ii>or«: pnupyrly 
.' i hfi fu-iL nartibn i if kbo natUL',— may em- 
buim fix as rhi nnmc of &ouie ancient Jains 
jf whom or Whotc dtxnLi wn passes* no 
further rbooPd, Vunu is, in fact, the p 
*tf OTl i thv Yaitavn row. 

upiniou with all difr 
view of ihe elaborate explanation ami cty- 
BW»logy of the tiame given by Mr. Stokes at 
p. 18 of his UUtoriful Ac&t-, Bctgovm 

et, 
Willi tm ! ''8 .lain temples, v. 

' are said to have been built by the pious king tn 
expiation or the accidental cremation of so 
tunny Jama sages, it cannot new bo dctcrauncd 
where they stood ; bat oven nt the present day 

in the walls of tin- PdH <ji ti 
two entire *f aina tetitplosandn priest's house, and. 
boilt Into lb,, rampart* of the fort, w. 

reiunanls of beuiuifully carved stones 
which one© undoubtedly adorned the pilfar- 
ond abides of old Jaina torn] 

I cannot at present localize tii o i 
A u:i Imt hope q tobe 

in a position to dt) to. 

V ,i I fi r b a - 'it D 1 1 I Slags lying ».' 

I i wliieh in huill Yaliirgu 
J-fort lying almost due south of Hd- 
r S a n d a r A a n a is in all 
liability n branch ttt triliatary of iln- modem 
M a I a p r a h h a , which in it* early couriie 
runs in a ;iy dirwrtion p aoaety 

eqalaJstantiy beiwoxn >S a n t i - U a & t v A tj and 
Y a I u r g a d . 

Hi? 

era was a poet, by name S a ra s i j a - 
hhavattandana, belonging to the an 

cavto, an inhubitout ofBclgaxii. II- 

''^iniHwed in the Old Kauunaui Lsngnaga a 

short history of kings. Having, by means of 

rbftorioal figons nod an ornato Sanskrit ox- 

prewsiou, applied such epithets as ripen as if 

\tf tht Arrh i£* inul K * 

■ sW Hi«tn>iml AtxamlitfUdjmVMi, p. 15. 
5/ !ul. n i.l9,S0. 

7 VsQUgrftma or Vs]agrftns i« Hif naawird il/\- 
f to to U» uuenptwoi slnwlj nrfwwi 1**— Ru. 
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wf.ro plentiful groin iu the KaruAtuku 
country, ho has compiled on account of 
BflljETHTu. In it wo obtain full Informfttioi oc 
those kings who formerly mw I imcs, their 

good qualities, their castes, and the virtuous 
deeds that they performed. And memorials of 
tlitf acts which woro ilnno hy those soma kings 
am to be niut with, OVeO ba the present da 
Be [gam, and arc us w ritii.u bolOfl ; — 

BipuT and Be | gram were formerly 
gollectivoly called Jirnaiiitupura, and 
thero lived there the governor of the city 
of S A in n n t ftpftftft n fit whoso name was 
K u n t a m a r ft y it , a Jniuu by CfiotCb 
religious and cum passionate. So thf | 
had great joy and happinfAt. One day (it hup. 

jxtnedtbat) on 

woo bud com lie- Sooth Country Into 

tiit? fores t of A u a g o I a t of winch the name wna 
formerly HriHvagir i — remained there all 
night, because their rides did not permit ilium to 
advance a single footstep during I ho durkncMi. 
\\ l.i M ! in news reached K unta m nriiy a, the 
king, trit.li tho expressed assent qf bil wife 
Quauvuit, wont oat to too Sages and, having 
perforated respectful obeisance, bumx • 
as follows : — " <> mighty Hunts, take pifcj 
me and hosiaw 'your favour upon ma, M Hint 
:nay hemmo famous." Bat, as 1 heir 
n was never to say anything ttt irigh& 

Accord- 
ingly the king returned homo in great desp< md 
oner, (and, as ho was going,) sparks of lire 
POTO the torches, and (dbn dry forest was 
. unit all those sages were burnt to 

.::\i> I 

On the EnUowing day, in the early morning 
ilit- king again went into the fartot and saw 
that all those ■ had boon oanBcmedi 

When thrv im I hi:., both husband and uife 
wore- much terrified, and began to COtundoR 
Accordingly, thero and then, he proj>o- 

fcfcooo Jaina 
fate of nti&l email* 
im follows: " Let nv bring stone* and litsild lf/fl 

IflC, ihhI, whnn wo have performed 

ship to thom, f shall act Lha propagation 

■:•: tog ." WltCO he had so said, they 

returned home, anJ, and in ncoordnnce with tlio 

above plan, lie CWXW I to bo built 1(m Jaina 



: tluit very pluee where there arc oven 
at the present day some Jaina temples in i Iu 
Fort o f B i | g h in * After he had been initiated 
Into tho tnystorjm of tho Jnina faith and 

reigned for corner time, CJ uncivil' 
length became pra^mniis. And now, nUhoogh 
he hail been very anxious tltat his wife tdionld 
have children, his dread of not uaring any 
tiSkpring Tanwluil. On &OB OOOOtmJ 
to Bojglll .ii i \ u th r u p u r u. Sow 

the word In M-up-Ui i '. in \&*a 

uumaer we arrive at the mi mu B e 1 g A rii . 

Afterwards there lived in Old Befgini, 
lu» aon of K mi taunt tttO kfa 
S i ly leurned in 

•!' the .'uina n Lhorxmsiily 

akillt-d in the worship of the go* I 
thlhers, very bravo, and landed by princ-t. WOO 
loo born aa tho ma Son uwi Moon, a 

HOpportOf of the ralea of faith of the KsliatriyoR; 
a priHcwor of Jaina Bagos, very skilful in ht>- 

ug on tho temples of Jbrmrfra that w 
whii h ronsistA in coartesans, dc- He had 
fourteen wives. The chief of thuiio -wives, by 
name Pa dmii va t •, waft vpryfamottfi- Sb 
a son by S ii n La named A n a n t a v t r y a, Oue 
day, attended by hja retinue of umid-aervaiiis, 
<8c<U ho (.*f«ntrt) M lie river Sudar- 

t, at n it netir V i\ 1 u r for the purpose of playing 
in the water, and in the lake of .N A gnt-. 
vara ho met I; y it thunderbolt. Than 

three luinudera of ttnto came from S a v a n t a - 
mid crowned Anantaviryn long. 
Ho also reigned according to the cuiitonu of his 
folhers. One duy many jki^vh, among whom 
Sudur&nna was the chief, arrivnd, W 
luj had mado rnspoetftil obeisnr 
Ann ;. a Irio,uirjd e»iieerniug his an - 

eosUitfi, »ud tboae sage. 

•y in which ha* been 
relati'd tho iuto of king 8 a n t u . 

Afterwards thero was a king of bis raeo and 
lineage by imat- M a 11 i k a r j n a a . During his 
roign a famotm Mu-iliam by name Asta i 
(Asnd Kh'm) eame from Buugnl, and. h 
acqnirud tho kingdom by trail deponed 

. • rthruw tlioseone hundred 
and eight t nd built a Ibrc. Even nL 

tiro present time wo find « tones (lickingbg to 
Lljose in the Fort). 
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HKKJRAFHIES OF ASVACOSHA, N &GARK 'XA. AltYAJJEWV. AHD VASUBANDffl 
TnHuhittd /rum Vauilief* nmk cm BuJMum, ey A/.W IT, Iw<i/1 

ijiithtu (each of which is composed of-fcJ letters or 
' I'nblea). H* tixvt qui kingdom*, 

aud learned all the secular sciences, such i. 
4ronomy, geography, secret and magical po» 
Hum he 6a m i into frii !!■!■- hip '.-. it] Llmxi .- -. 
distinguished men, and, baring obtained power 
to rundjw Jiimsel fin visible, Uu giided with them 
into ray* I palaces, where bo began to disgrace 
the women. Their presence was J by 

the- print of their font -, the tliree companiona of 
inya went hewn to pieces, and bn himself 
wot* saved only by first making a vow toadoj 
; 'jiinnial ^taie ( Buddhist). Accordingly, he 
arrived on the mountain*, at the ttmpit of Bud- 
dha, bo uttered hi« vows* aud in ninety days lie 

>i the tbroa'Pi/iiA-iM, iIk« dt-cpi.^1 meaning of 
which Impenetrated. Thuu he Wgan to search for 
toolbar &l*r*#, but be fuand Ibeni mrnhm; it 
was only on t ht! summit of the Snowy -Mouulaius 
that » very old Hhiksbu gave him TA* 5«7m a/ 
IfaMydntis the depth of lb* manning of which 
ho comprehended, without being able to discover 

.liMcxpIanatiousofit. All the opinions of 
is seemed to him worth- 
less; in his pride ho auppo*vd himself a founder 
of a now religion, and invuatud now vows and a 
new costume for his disciples. Than NAgnrsja 
I .Kin ir of the Dragons) concentrated himself in 
him, took I him to his pulncu at the 

bottom of the sea, and showed htm there seven 
deposits of precious objects, with the \ 
book* nnd other Sutras of a deep and my^ 
tical moaning; Nag&rjuna read thorn for ninutj 
crnewcuiive days, and than return**) to the 

with a qs woo at 

in Southern India a king who knew Tory I 
uf the true doctrine: Nagarjuna. wiahin 
attract all his attention, np peered before him 
for seven rears witli a red Hag, and when 
king, in co--. urolon^ed conversation 

him, asked him. at a proof of m* universal 
knowledge, to toll him what wa^ 
heaven, Nagfirjana declared that there ws* 
war between the Asnras and the Deras, an> i 
confirm Ma words there tell fmm heaven an 
arm nnd Nimo mutilated limbs of the Asnras. 



A k v ago k h »■ (in Chinese Ma-mimr, ' voire 
of the horse") was a cUVcipIo of this vonerabln 
Fsrsvt*. Parava, on arriving in Central India 
from the North* InarncH that tho clergy of 
that distrint dared not gtrikf too (Junta, f a 
privilege, oiv L ItnOW, ■•■.■Lieh Wl been granted 
>o I Ue (%'ligi'omf which prcrailnd or whitth had 
ned preponderance. The oaiinc of this humi- 
liation was A & v u # o t b a, who, belonging kol ba 
most lean ut L TiiLbikuu, ba4 demanded tl 
Buddlusta should ant ba permitted to strike I be 

n* sn tangae they bad not refuted him. 
Blakn Ovdenod it Ut be struck ; he entered into 
discussion with A s v ag o 8 h a ., and lii-s-t asked 
him. thim simple question . — * What is to bo do- 
sired in order thai the nnivurso may enjoy pence, 
the sovereign long life, tha countries abundance, 
and that people may no longer have to submit to 
miseries P" A turn so unexpected, to which it 
was necessary to reply, according to the laws of 
discussion, confounded Aivagusba, and after the 
meeting be became a disciple of 1 "intra, who 
counselled him to teach Buddhism, ami Hum 
returned to he (owil, Airragoshn r«* 

muinod in Central India, and made himself cele- 
brated by bis superior talents. 

It happened that the king of Little IV-rAyt', in 
NorlhiTii I tdha.uiid demanded 

the cups of Buddha and Asvagosba to be 
given up to him. The nobles grumbled opiiiiiut 
the king becanse he hod act uuieh too Iiigu a 
value on tho latter j in order to eunvincu them of 
their merit, the king took seven horses, and after 
having starved them for sir days, he led them 
to the place in which Asvagosba was teaching, 
and ordered fodder to be givn na, but 

when the hones heard thm preadicr tboy shed 
tears, ami would not eat, A«vagosba became 

d<.il because tho liorses bad nnderstood 
his voice, and heca*iso ©r this ho received the 
name of A a r a g o » h a (voice of a horse). 

'2, Nngflrjttga was born to Southern 
India, Ho was descended from a Br 
family; ha was naturally endowed with emi- 
nent qualities ; end whibrt ytit a child be taught. 

ur Vudas, each of which contained 4 



• Tim hMipn|4iMw of ths ftn* thr» weru tnq«!at«! isto 
Chituwi' uatltv line dytirtj .tf Y»o-Luit«, «.ti, 3S4-II7, tj 
Kmn»wj» fKexaAnmkr)| «ikd thn i»«t, datof Ymmu- 
'■fidhu. sppouft] mtnitt the Ciuno Ujumi; (la. W-ie*), 



ttjr t ha eckbrtl «aJ Cluror Li Prn» thorn M . V4KUM drti tw 
UWfoUowittt bLKiIsm] (i-if « (|>p- 210 2££ oi likt FhiMim ed.f. 

t A iort of liK-li for cmllins lo rriitfuta tawoMS. 
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Then the king was convinced, and ten thousand 
Brahmaiis gave up wearing their hair in knots 
(that is to say, they were shared), and made 
the vows of perfection (that is, of the spiri- 
tual calling). Then Nagarjuna spread Buddh- 
ism widely in Southern India; he humbled the 
Tirthikas, and to explain the doctrines of the 
MahAyana he composed the Upide&i, of 100,000 
miiiuvs; besides that, he composed City wine iane 
/ im> lune, 'Th€ Sublime Path of Buddha,' 
consisting of 5,000 g&lhat ; Da tzzi fane biane 
lune, 'The Art of Pity,' consisting of 50 gtithas 
('','.»<>) r). It was by means of these that the 
doctrine of the MahAyana spread on all sides 
in Southern India. Besides these he compos- 
ed U vet lune, ' Meditations on Intrepidity,* in 
100,000 guihas.* A Brahman who had en- 
kered into discussion with him produced a magic 
pond in the middle of which was a water-lily 
with a thousand leaves, but Nagarjuna produced 
a magic elephant which overturned the pond. 
At length, upon a chief of the H may Ana show- 
ing a desire that NagArjuna should die, he shnt 
himself up in his solitary chamber and disap- 
peared. For a hundred years temples were 
raised in his honour in all the kingdoms of 
India, and people began to worship him as they 
did Buddha. As his mother bad borne him 
under an Arjuna tree, he received the name of 
Arjtina. and as after that a Naga (dragon) had 
taken part in his conversion, the name NAga was 
added, whence has resulted the name N A g A r- 
j a n a (in Chinese Lune-chii, dragon-tree ; the 
Thibetans translate it 'converted by a dragon')* 
He was the thirteenth patriarch, and admiuis- 
I religion more than three hundred years .+ 
■t. J) e v a (Aryadova) was descended from a 
Brabmanical family of Southern India. He 
rendered himself celebrated by his general 
knowledge. There was in his kingdom a golden 
image of Mahesvara two satjenes % high ; whoever^ 
in asking a favour, turned himself towards it, 
had his prayer granted in the present life. All 
who presented themselves were not admitti.] to 
the image, but Deva insisted that he should 
be allowed to enter, and when the angry spirit 
began to roll his eyes, he pulled one of them out. 
Another day Mahesvara appeared to him in 

• Wo do not now find nit thrae works of N&gnranna 
• ither in Chines© or Thibetan, though there are others 
that go under bis Dame. 

t This not© ia found in the Chinese? biography. 

X Tha ' sagene' is a Russian impure of G ft. U 2 in. 



a festival and promised him that the people 
should believe his words. Deva came to the pa- 
goda of NagArjuna,§ advanced into the spiritual 
state, and then began to enlighten the people. 
But that did not satisfy him; he was possessed 
with the desire to convert the kinghimself. For 
that purpose he went to the bodyguards, and 
after having gained their attention he asked 
permission to enter into discussion with some 
heretics, every one of whom he overcame. Deva 
composed Bo-lune erl-chi ping, ' The Hundred- 
fold Meditation/ and d bo lune (400 g&thaa) for 
the overthrow of error, but a Trrthika laid 
open his stomach and he died. As be had 
before this given one of his eyes to Mahesvara 
when he met him at the festival, he remained 
blind of an eye, and was sumamed kaBadeva. 
4. Vasubandhuwasborn in the kingdom 
of Pnrushapura, || in Northern India. In 
the history of the god Vishnu the following is 
related : — Vishnu was the younger brother of 
In dra, who had Bent him into Jam bud vi pa to 
conquer the Asura : he was born as son to the king 
V a s u d e v a . At this time the Asnra existed 
under the nameof Indradamana^J (conqueror 
of Indra), a name which he had received because 
of his waragainst Indra. I» the Vy&karana,* it is 
said that the Asura asserts that it is not a good 
thing for people to amuse themselves by giving 
opposition to the gods who find enjoyment in 
well doing. This Asnra had a sister named 
PrabhAvatit (sovereign of light), who was very 
beautiful. The Asura, wishing to injure Vishnu, 
placed his sister in a prominent position, and 
himself told her that if any one wished to 
marry her she was to propose that be should 

seek a quarrel with her hruthcr. Vishnu came to 
this place ; he fell in love with Prabhavatl, and, as 
all the gods had married daughters of the Asurns, 
he proposed marriage to her : he was in conse- 
quence forced to fight a duel with the Asura. 
Vishnu, as the body of NArAyana, was 
invulnerable; the Asura also continued to 
live though Vishnu had out olfhis head, hands, 
and other limbs, which returned anew to their 
places. The fight continned till night, and the 
strength of Vishnu was beginning to fail, when 
his wife, fearing lest he should be beaten, took 

§ Yet we do not know that NagfirjnnA was still alifc, 

usual legends make Aryadem the personal 
duciplo of Nagftrjona, \\ FnA-u^ha.-f 

% Inc-ta-lo.to.ma-na ; io-ma-na signifying TanqniBhar. 
* Bi.tia.kt. + iVI'-uu-no-iii. 
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an Utpala leaf, and tearing it in two pieces, 
threw them an different sides, and began to 
walk in the middle. Vishnu, understanding 
the meaning of this action, tore the body of the 
Asnra into two pieces and passed between them ; 
then the Asura died. He had formerly obtained 
from a Itishi the privilege that if any of his 
limbs should be cnt off they should reunite, bat 
the Rishi had not promised that his body would 
be joined together again if it should be torn 
asunder. As Vishna had shown here the cour- 
age of a man, the kingdom was thus named 
Pnrusha. There was in this kingdom a royal 
chief who was a Brahman, of the K a n s i k a* 
family. He had three sons who bore the single 
name Vasubandhn, which was common 
to them, and which signifies 'celestial parent' 
(Tiane4zifie). It is the custom in India to give 
all children only on© name, which is common to 
them, and besides that, in order to distinguish 
them, another one is added as a special distinc- 
tion. The third son Vasubandhn had ad- 
vanced into the spiritual calling at the Sar 
vada school. He became an Arhana and was 
named Bi-lin-chi V a t s y a (ba-po) ; B i 1 i n c h i 
was his mother's name, and Vatsya signifies 
' son ;' but it is thus that the children of servants, 
cattle and specially calves are called. The eldest 
son Vasubandhn advanced equally in the spiritual 
calling at the Sarvaativada school, and although 
he might have escaped suffering he could not 
understand the idea, and wished to put himself 
to death; but the Arhana Pindola, who 
dwelt in the eastern Videkadvipa, having seen 
him, came to him and instructed him in the 
contemplation of the void of the Htnayana ; but 
Vasubandhn, not being satisfied with that, sent 
senger into tho beaven named Tushita to 
make special inquiries ofMaitreya, and after 
having received from him an explanation of the 
void of the Mahayana, he returned to Jamlm- 
dvipa, where, having given himself up to study, 
he received the gift of foresight, and because of 
thathe wassurnained Asanga < < 'unim- 

peded '). He still went sometimes into Tushita to 
Maitreya to make particular inquiries about the 
meaning of the BMraBci the Mahayana; but 
when he explained to others what he had learn- 
ed they did not believe him, and he was obliged 
to ask Maitreya to return to the earth, to which 
he consented. For four months Maitreya was 



found in the temple of preaching, addressing the 
people upon the Sutra of Seventeen World*, and 
explaining the meaning of it clearly ; nobody 
but Asanga could see him,— the others could 
only hear the preaching,— and everyone believed 
in the Mahayana, Maitreya taught AsaEga 
the SamMhi of the solar ray ; then everything 
became intelligible to him, and he composed in 
Jambudvipa the Upadesa upon the Sutras of the 
Mahayana. 

The second son Vasubandhu advanced 
also in the spiritual calling at the Sarvastivada 
school : in the extent of his learning, the nam- 
berof the subjects which he understood, and his 
knowledge of books, he was unequalled. As his 
brothers had received other names, the name of 
Vasubandhu remained to him alone. 

Towards the five-hundredth year after the 
nirvdna of Buddha, the Arhana Katyayana- 
p u t r a, who had advanced in the spiritual calling 
at the Sarvastivada school, lived. He was purely 
Indian, but in course of time he came into the 
kingdomof K i p i n e(Kofene, Cabul), which ison 
the north-west of India, where at the same time 
there were 500 Arhanas and 500 Bodhisatvas (?). 
He began to compose the AbhidJtarma of the 
Sarvastivada school, which consists of 8 grantas. 
A declaration was published everywhere that 
those who knew anything of the Abhidharma of 
Buddha should tell what tlu-y knew of it. Then 
men, gods, dragons, Yakshas, and even the 
inhabitants of the heaven Akanishfca com- 
municated everything that they knew, were 
it only & phrase of a verse. Katyayana- 
p u t r a, with the Arhanas and the Bodhisatvas, 
chose out of all v not contradictory 

to the Sutra* and to the Vinaija ; they formed 
of it Bk composition which they divided into 
eight parts, in which there were 50,000 slokas. 
Then they wished to compose the Vaibhfohya toj 
explain the Abhidharma, At this time A a va - 
gosh a was living in India, a native of the 
'■do country in the kingdom of &ra- 
vasti; he understood eight parts of the 
Vydkarana, the four Vcdis, the six sciences, and 
the three Pit-atca* of eighteen schools : so K a t - 
y ayanaputra sent an ambassador toSravasti 

• ite Asvagosha to correct the writing i 
proposed VaCbhdshya. For twelve consec 1 
years after his arrival in K i p i n e Asvagoslia 
was occupied with the work of which Karyit- 



■ Kiau-chi-kia, one of taeouow of India himself. 
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yanaputra and the other Arhanas and Bodhi- 
salvas had given him charge ; the whole Vai- 
blifisJiya contained a million of gdthas. After 
their composition, Katyayanaputra. engraved a 
command on stone that no person, knowing this 
doctrine, should cause it to spread ontof Kipine, 
and also that the composition itself should not 
pass beyond the frontier. He also took care that 
the other schools and the MaMyana should not 
profane or change this pure doctrine- This com- 
mand was also confirmed by the king. The 
kingdom of K i p i n e was surrounded on all sides 
by mountains, and there were gates only on one 
side ; all the prelates had set their guard of 
Takshas as sentinels to allow all those who 
wished to be instructed to pass in, but not to 
allow them to go out again. In the kingdom of 
A y o d h y a lived the master Vasasubh a d r a,* 
who was gifted with intelligence and a good 
memory ; as he wished to learn the Vaibh4tshya t 
he feigned madness and repaired to K i p i n e , 
where he listened for twelve consecutive years. 
Sometimes while they were explaining to him 
he began to inquire about the Hdvidi/ana j 
and on that account he was disdained by all, 
and was allowed to go out of Kipine, al- 
though the Yakshas had prevented the priests. 
After his return to his birthplace he declared 
that every one should hasten to learn of him 
the Va iUhdskya of K i p i n e , and, as he was old, 
his disciples wrote as quickly as he spoke, and 
in short everything was conducted towards a 
good end. 

About the ninth century after the death of 
Buddha theTLrthika V i n d h y a k a va s a lived ; 
he demanded the work Sene-ge-lune from the 
dragon who dwelt near the lake at the foot 
of the Vindhya mountains, and after having 
adapted it to his point of view, he came to 
A y o d h y a and asked king Vikramuditya 
to allow him to enter into discussion with the 
Buddhist priests. At this time the great masters, 
such aa M a n i r a t a , V a s u b a n d h n , and 
others, were away in other kingdoms. The only 
one remaining was B u d d h a m i t r a , the mas- 
ter of Vasubandhu, a very old and feeble man, but 
one who had deep knowledge ; he was called to 
argue, but he could only repeat what the Tirthika 
had said, and he was vanquished. The king re- 
compensed the Tirthika, who, upon returning to 
the Vindhya mountain, was changed into a pillar 



of stone, but his work Sene-geJune has been 
preserved till the present day. When, upon his 
return, Vasubandhu learned this circum- 
stance, he caused a search to be made for the 
Tirthika; but as he had been changed into 
stone, Va an band hu composed the Tz 

i-hme, in which he refuted all the pro- 
positions of the Sene-ge-lune, and for that he re- 
ceived from the king a gift of three lakshaso?go\d, 
with which he set up three idols,— one for the 
Bbikshunis, another for the SarvastivAda school, 
and the third for the school of the Mahayana ; 
after that the true doctrine (that is to say 
Buddhism) was established anew. Vasu- 
bandhu first studied the meaning of the Vai- 
bkdshja ; then, having adopted this teaching, he 
composed every day a gdiha in which was e< u- 
tained the meaning of all he had been teaching 
daring that day; after having written this gdtfta 
on a leaf of copper, he caused it to be carried 
about on the head of an intoxicated elephant, 
and called by the beating of a drum those who 
wished to dispute the meaning of the gdtlia ; but 
no one was found able to refute it. In this way 
more than 600 gdtha.? were composed, which con- 
tain all the meaning of the Vaibhdskya ; it is 
the Kosakarina, or the Kosa in verse. When 
Vas u ban d h n had added to it fifty pounds in 
gold, he sent it to K i p i n e to all those who 
were masters of the Abh idli arma, who were greatly 
rejoiced that their true doctrine wa3 spread 
abroad ; but as they found in the verses some 
incomprehensible passages, they themselves add* 
ed other fifty pounds in gold, and desired Va- 
subandhu to write an explanation in prose ; 
he thou composed the Abhidarmakosa, in which 
he has introduced the Sarvastivadine ideas 
refuted whatever deviated from the principles 
of the Sutra*. When this composition arrived 
at Kipine, the masters in these districts 
were irritated at seeing their opinions over- 
turned. 

The son of king Vikramuditya, who 
bore the name of P p a d i t y a (' new sun') made 
his vows toVasubandhu ; and his mother, 
who entered the religious calling, became his 
pupil. When P r a d i t y a mounted the throne, 
themother and son besought Vasubandhu to stay 
at Ayodhya and enjoy their fortune, which he 
consented to do; but the brother-in-law of 
tya, the Brahman Vasurata, who had 
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married his sister, was a master of the Ttrthikns 
nnd was Yvrsed in Vtfdkur>tna. according to the 
principle* of ^i In* of 

tht> fibfe, n w., -lobuudliu, vrbo fur hi* 

defence w 

in which lip refuted all the oUjvutiouri The 
FVjeTearujm wai* lost, and there remained on 
other rouipositmn. The king gate him iwniv. 
ward a faivAn of gold, mnl hi - liint 

two; with this ViMubandhu erected nil idol in 
each of the three kingdoms of K i p i n e» Pbtij* 
tha p u ra, and A yo il li y a. ThuTirt In! , 
with ahum, wfahJfig to If 

lit frrnn Jitdio to Ayodhya tho master 
a L h n d r 11 . who composed two works to 

Elcvo,; in tlie uue(' > 
' tjiUfiftn, he exphuued the meaning ■ 
>hhya ; and in ibi i-xki-Uittr), n, 

h« defended lnm«lf and over, 
tamed tho opinion* of (ho £0ia. After having 
finished these works, Siiihubhudru pro 
V a b u h a n d h u to discussions, but the 

h£madf rod 1b old age, 

referring ilwm to wi Uiem. 

At find this master, who had plunged into 
the study of thu iduas of eighteen school/ 
devoted himtcli' to the llutuvAna, and did 



lahayauu, — ho paid thai 
doctrine uf Buddha was not in it. Asu'^j, ap- 
prehcuiling that his I 

refutation rdicd Ymij. 

b a n d h tt to I ' t ft p u r a » where ht 

self dwelt, and ooBverkd him to the Hahayana. 
V«v|j u bji u d b u repent- I nf his former 
tiamworrlnlf.i 

tongue, hut hi* brother sought to pcretmde him 

rite an explanation 
of tho Mi which he indeed conn 

Asaxigu. Il m that tho 

ooixuueninriea on kh Mff4a, tho A/iYc^n-i, 

tho 8 ■' I triktt, the Prttjnup i 

tho Fimnfal- f r: r g« a f f /•«* belong ; husides 

these ha compose! l:1i is 

contained la conception of the whole 

MuUnyanu, nod also Gaits4n> ither 

■' uf tho MahAyinit . 
by this master is 

I Ideas: l\ '■ ■ But tl i dud, not 

only in Imlni. but also in o latris, b. 

Uivfr- e partixnnsbothof tin- ■ 

und the Mubiiyunu have adopted his works as 
authoritative. Heretics grow pale with feoi 

hfa NUBA lie died at Ayodhya, 
air the age of SU years. 



SPECULATIONS ON THE ORIGIN OF THE GHAYADAS. 

BY MAJOR J. V,'. WATSON. 



Th.» celebrated elan of the h !▼& d a » difler> 
in one respect from the other lliijput races. 
Of these a portion, the Surynvansn*, ctaim 
descent from tho Sun ; whilo an equally illm»- 

branch, tho Chandrn vnA ahn, claim 
the Moon an their common ancestor. Other fa- 
mon* tribes dorivc Thr-ir onpn frnm the Abu 
lire- fount, while somu of more obscure lineage 
claim to be sprung from celehratnd Rages. lint 
the Chn raijas , while many different origins 
horn be*m assicTiiM to them, nr ucotw 

nnanimou i "" 1 1 1 i . | M) i D I ■ T ho uu;h aa ci >\i bra ted 
nraon as any in 11111111. uinl though Llieirnlbaneo 
by the pvondoft L 

thu ChaVade kiujr - >J A n h n 1 1 twit d a 
fill a promiui id place in history, yol tho import* 

1 ■•■* o I i '1 1 - 'i r origin ilirtij 

obeeorky. * Cotuod Tosl tecum to tliink 

(hit Cliirndas w^m n f.wnign race m 

in Btmlfl i thence, spread north wards 



until V a n a r a j n founded the kingdom of I 
lau. Mr. Kiuloch Forbes in bis interesting 
volumes spitafes of *' the still mysterious moe of 
E a n a fe a e n," bat dnea not nJla< i | ►oint. 

I am in) m«U" inclined to think thai tho Chavada> 
may be a branch nf tln> vridft-sproad race of 
Parmiir, who crerywh ere seom to nti 
r]j»rn MCjMfa so much so indued an to luivc given 
rise in former time* :unvm mying, 

li rid lb 1 In. ■ T a r a a r '*.*' Throughout 
Gujarat ib is diulcult to mention any famous 
town or cliiefdom wliieh was not ariginally 
.: txdaa " Tim • !'-■ leOwa 

Ivoni of the OhAvod 
by P a r m A r « prop*?r, nod il is said that A 
in broth, s Lirjpp hoard nf the 

it Parmir sovereigns in tin- mil 
tliisir . ;rn by the name of 

Pftttar. .1 > suid lo have been laid wasto 

••.'irt hern iuvadcr — possibly the sonic who 
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1 1 esfcroywd Y a 1 a b Ii i. Vanaraja, on acqumnfl 
these hoards through the agency of Anhal, foun- 
ed a new city, which he named after him, on the 
old site ofPattan, whence the name AnhallawadA 
Pattan. *' Abu and Chandra vati were both from 
the remotest time held by this tribe, and so were 
Bhinmal (formerly called Srimal), Palanpur, 
Tharad, etc. Even in Saurashtra. we find traces 
of the Parmars. W a d h w a n , supposed to be 
i he ancient V a r d h a m a n p n r , is said to have 
been rnledby Parmars in very ancient times; and 
an inscription lately discoveredin the sonthof this 
province shows that a Parmar sovereign ruled in 
W a 1 a k a h e t r a , the modern Walak. In the 
Administration Report of the Palanpnr Superin- 
tendency forl8/3-74 1 alluded to the local tradi- 
tion that Cbadchat, properly Chavadehat, 
is said to have deriveditsnamefrom the Chads or 
Cliavadas t a branch of the P a r in u r tribe j 

, and there seem other reasons for thinking that the 
Clwvadas were indeed a branch of the Parmars. 
There is a notorious tendency in the Rijput and 
other tribes to break up into sub-tribes, and those 
snb-tribes to go on subdividing, nntil the origin- 
al name is lost. Thus if yon ask a modern 
Rajput his tribe, he will tell you that he is 
a Devani, VacMni, &c, aad it is only on cross- 
examination that you can elicit that the 
Devilnis are a sub-tribe of (say) the Jhadejaa, 
while but (comparatively) few Jhadejaa know 
that the Jhadejas are only a sub-tribe of the 
Yadava race. Like instances may be quoted of 
the Rathod, Chohan, and other famous tribes, 
where the original tribe appellation has been 
completely or nearly lost and submerged in the 
fame of the sub-tribe. Thus the W a j a s , who 
still survive at J h a u j h m e r and elsewhere in 
Saurftshtra, are really of the ft a t h o d clan, but 

' nom> of the tribe would call himself a Rathod 
unless pressed. And so the S i r o h i chieftains 
u liln i -clansmen, who wrestedfromtheParrii'trs 
Abu and Chandra vuti, though C h oh ti n s , are 
universally known by the name of their sub- 
tribe, the D e v r a . In a race of such undoubted 
antiquity as the Parmar, especially where (sup- 
posing these speculations correct) one branch, 
thr Chavadas, attained as sovereigns of Anhalla- 
Wads such undoubted preeminence, one might, 
I think, expect to find the name of the original 
clan obliterated by the surpassing glory of the 
sub-tribe. The genealogyof Vanaraja is, as is 
w.II known, traced to Vac h raj a C h a v 



the father of Venir a j a the lord of Diva- 
g a d h , now held by the Portuguese. The legend 
s that Y a c h a r a j a founded the Chavada 
sovereignty of D i v , where he, and after him 
VenirAja, ruled. VenirAja betrayed the trust of a 
merchant who had entrusted him with the valu* 
able cargoes of his vessels, after having taken 
the Arabian Sea to witness as to the trnth of his 
protestations that the merchandise should re- 
main at Div in safety. "3*he Ocean, indignant 
at his name being thus taken in vain, over- 
whelmed Div, Veniraja being drowned in the 
deluge, which converted Div into an island, 
anil baa left its traces all along the southern 
coast of Saurashtra, especially at Div, the Shi.il 
Island, Piram, Jhanjhmer, &c. *It was on this 
occasionthatthemotherof Vanaraj a T being, it 
is said, forewarned in a dream of the destruction 
which was imminent, fled to P a n c h a s a r . and 
afterthe destruction of that, township by thesove- 
reign of Kanauj (?) or Kalyfina (?) she sought 
refuge in the dense jungle which then clothed that 
part of Gujarat, and eventually at C h a n d u r 
gave birth to Vanaraja, who on growing toman's 
estate became a renowned freebooter and asso- 
ciate of all the discontented characters of tin.' 
country, and succeeded on one occasion in inter- 
cepting the Kananj tribute. *Tho acquisition 
o!' mi large a sum enabled Mm to be liberal to 
his followers and to entertain a larger band ; 
and on the discovery to him of the hidden trea- 
sures of Pattan by Aiili.il the herdsman, ho was 
enabled to found the city of A n h a 1 la w u 1 1 i 
Pattan, afterwards so famous. The genius of 
the Hindu race has ever been to describe his- 
torical events in verse, and there exists a 
famous poem describing the sovereignty of the 
Clm-:i<las at Div, the founding ofPattan, and 
the rule of the sovereigns of that famous citv. 
On disputed points of history, if a disputant can 
quote a verse of any well-known poem or i 
a well-known couplet, it is usually accepted 
among Bhats, Charans, <tc. as conclusive, and 
in one of the verses of this poem Vanaraj 4 is 
distinctly mentioned as being a Parmer. I have 
never met any one who knew the whole poem, 
which is somewhat long, but the following verses 
will jwrhaps be sufficient to show the tradition^ 
regarding the destruction of Div, and the foot] 
of Vanaraja being a Parmar : — 
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§H jjw^Ht »T^ j | *^T=r"-:'k -fun? tl 
^T APT Wmffif || TTT f,T *Mf «t || >. || 

The impregnable forrrcsa of i k, on the 

ahnru of the A rati In i) &», 
Baghtintttb granted them the HuvKreignty, and 

tlm.t the ChAr&da* mmo hi 
Vcniraja anil Vachni%Vja reigned for "1 years. 
Having rnnqnerod the smbih and the sultAn, 
They e*«ur[ucrvd the laud and levied tiinvt; 
They estubluhud. tfao rain of Sorath like a 

goldnn flnwer, and against them no one 

could prevail, 
* In Sathvat seven hundred and eighty-seven 

they acquired Divnkot. 

?**Pl VJTT j| f^Wf^ "T3f ^rft J[ 

*er jftfj ttt || iiTsKr fth mil \\ 
t*~w || snror^fr fr Mwr \\ 
tf rn>T ^ =t»I ii snr T*rKr Arfitr n 

nee upon a lixuti a merchant OMOG hit] 
From itnctilibnti name Kainalahi, 

the owner a£ I 
HU ships appeared iiuniumiiR, and were laden 

with wiifron, pearbj, and camphor. 
I! Kir of Div, and placed trust in 

Vera* 
(II ) The Clulvmjo tt„nii will not MI 

me, and will not he-tray my It | 
Hp (Wninlja) awnro i Ht .a, and t\ lp 

ocean* wan violent !y inflamed with anger, — 

*Trpri^ «*¥??# || rnn^r^r rr^t u 

•II3HJ9H«*4 if W^T* ^TH "3JT% |[ 

wrtsrw-r ^rUmf tl sfnrrrirvr rnfftfi 
Rtr owe ntfaift | j * w c*r*rnrr =rrfr m \fl \\ 

Me swure- bj -, mid plaeed the ocean a* 

- oeourity between them. 
The merelwnt uu loaded hi* roorehandi/ 

euMkuu>bauiKr, 1 : nor pay 

the valnn of a eujatnuui rood. 
A drrani cftme in trill BJkftJ of the 

statu : 
Flit 1 , flee, O Lord nf men 3 (raid lie), etflO 1 

knowingly *lm11 B ag thee. 



Together with the child in her womb fled the 
woman, having entrusted her uffuim 
&iva, the supreme lortL 

The female slave teated ihp Kurd on u nunc)/ 
Ifllit the ocean i u inAu -r I wiih tame* 
rt^H-Hr*. i fr^r# || -HJ<V* TT^ Rr^: |j 

if(tH«^M4f |j sT*r ifr ^rr sr^xfr \\ 

j^Nnffir 'Ty || 5fT(r^rt%^fr u 

IPC try TTffSr j j n*ii3% %iFirnr n 

i *uTPtt ^.T^jr || ^F^,^ ijimj* || 

?^ JfWTMT || S Htwm>nUl<i || V || 
In Samval eu/ht hiUKlrctl uud two an eternal 

city woe founded. 
On the seventh ef the dark half of MAhA, on the 

day of the powerful Satnrn. 
Jftchontlm the poot mta tl»at the Jutia com- 

menrtfO to aeamh for favvurahle omorLfl 
But one watch of the day woji remaining «heu 

the dn of Vananija wua proelair 
This exiateuee was lixed for the city, by uxamin- 

tbu huroacupo of Us birth with care, 
That in Sam vat nine hundred and ninety 

Anh&IJapvr shall be dasolate, 

ijw ^k^jst i -t^t ?T , 7n t *r *fim || 
*rr^r ^Ih^ »rM || toftrcfi^rMKf || 

s rnfT3rfir Trefntr u s^tr^j'wfrnr $pt urn 

Firat ha prepared hi* army, and noi; mind vol 

kinds of mu 
Ho pi i' riia an on Arbodha, and tvaeluid 

thu HimiUayas tow urda thu uurtli. 
Tho Prmn.'u- pruipervd^ and populated tin 

of llhinmal, 
Jlo brvught tho n LrOMUi of Mimacj 

omler his rule, and repuL*td the inhahitfi | 

Of Gfijna. 
The enemy ondnre^ Tutforing, he ke|»t np thu 

honour of the Uuna-i. 
Tanariiju Kuinvar founded a tenth impregnable r 

fort m .-VnliiJ[nj>ur. 
Tltealluaiou tn thin vera* to Van ari ja m n 
Parmflr is unmislaknthl(< t but it sn'iu> doabtful 
whether G A j n ii refer* to Gnxuiui Afghanistan. 
r h K h a m b h a t (tho modern Combn 
it i* an aneieu t appellaticm . The all i u 
to thn JE nusmji aha t'l-ivwjlna, 

who are tailed by thin title in thu neeoml reme 



* "lit* Ma wa* ladifnaat at bang vworn bj ntlial)'. 
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whilrt the nine fortresses of Marwiid— the * 
M&nv&d are loo well known to need any ollu- 
BJOH to them here. 

There ifl doubtless a verse, if not verse*} 
missing between lIui third and fourth of those 
quoted, and they would prolmhly describe the 
destruction of Mr, the dcntlt of Yeniriija, and 
the subsequent adrentnres of the mother of 

iritj&mul I ' 1 have seoua tv;r 

in whiehth* parentage of Vanarija is traced up 
through Veniritja ami Vncharaja to V i k r a m a - 
d 1 1 y a of the Parmir tribe. 1 ha v ■ not this vah- 
ifculi with mt, and unfortunately do not remem- 
ber whether the name of Kanaka en occurs 
among thft progenitor* of Vanaraja. Knnakiiea 
ia gup posed to hare made bis first settl^rm-nt in 
SauriUht ra at K a t p a r , tbo ancient K n n a k a - 
vati, whence to Div, along the wo const, of 
which the Cbiiv&das werft specially fond, is but 
hftymtlns. There seems, therefore, noimpoKst- 
HbHy hi the ChA vndns Luv tag been able to extend 
their possessions along' the coast, until in too 
time of Vaebaruja they acquired possession of 
Div. Kntpnr in in W a I u k , and in ^fllfik, wn 
Wrn from a recently discovered inscription, ft 
Par m & r wove reign rated in uucienl timed, Oo 
looking at the Ittlt MdU, 1 «« that Mr- Forbes 
quota one of die bardie verses mnntionad in. 
thin reiuer at page 88 of vol. 1. of that interest- 



ing work, though he diners slightly in the 
translatiou, and gives a different date. As, 
however, ho dues not qnots the original, it Is 
probable that the difference in the date was in 
the original verse from which he tranalatal 
Either clott*, however, sstisfn ■> the 
required, for if AuhaHawadi was laid wiwto by 
the armies of Alauddin in Sam vat 121' 7, the 
ChAvada race was espelled. and their monarch 
unl 1.; InUowers niaswiervd by the merciless 
Jlukruja, in W7. It was on this occasion that 
Hnloraja, aL the tagthnitinn of U'j Solonkhi. slew 
Ids own mother, and her bleeding head rolled 
down tbo palace dsin; when it had rolled 
vn, steps, llnlruj prevented it K5 . _ 
farther, IJjj SolaAfchij nn hearing of IL" 
proved Mulriij, buying. li 1 fad von not prevented 
the bead rolling to the Toot of the stains. 
race would have reigned for ever at Pattan, but 
now they will only reign for neven gennratinns." 
Although, the above traditions, ^e. are nob 
uuflieicnt grounds to assert positively that the 
C h A v u d u s are a branch of the P a r m A rs , 
jot they seem to convey the possibility of tins 
being the ease; and these crude speenlaiKm* 
may induce others, possessing more accurate 
sources of informalinn, to thoroughly c mcifla tO 

nod Anally settle the origin " 
of the mosi Injpttt tribes in India. 



TRANSLATION OF RHARTRIIURI'S NiTI SATAKAM. 

BY FilOr. V, U. TAWSTfcY, W.A., OAT,OXTTTA. 



(Contintud 
The Ptai*<fi nf the (hod Man. 
All-imil to those who love the good. 

And sinful men esehew, 
TVlio honour tbeir religions hood, 

And saorwl lore pursue, 
Who undistnrbed their ueighuours' 1 wives, 

AadaQigiii" tfavsaw, 

Wlio nmi 

And \Tiin desirea anbdue 3 

r'irmuess when fiill'n on evil days, restraint 

when forlune smiles. 
Courage to look with uteody eye on war's i-ui- 

:i!es, 
Persuasive speeeh in eouuril, and a burning 
rat for feme, 

Jcivu or holy writ* Ui' heroic sonl 
proclaim. 



from i 

to bestow In sccrft, and tho hmtsclws 
wanderer feed, 
To hide one's own and lend proclaim another')* 

kindly deed, 
Humbly to bear prosperity, and mourn 

those who weep — 
Behold a vow winch all the saints as yet huvt 
uilml to keep 1 

Charity best adorns the hand,. 

And reverence the head. 
Truth is the virtue of the mouth, 
In th ' earn in meriplnro mad, 
1 1 ii da glory to the arms, 
1 1 cart, — 
bfty souls, though piMjr, art decked 
With grace in entry part. 



/ 
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In times of joy the hero's soul 

Is soft as lotus-flower, 
Bat when misfortune's billows roll 

Stands stiff* as granite tower. 

Raindrops on heated iron flung dissolve in airy 

steam, 
The same on lotus-leaflets hung like rows of 

diamonds gleam, 
In sea-shells, if Arctnms shine, they harden 

into pearl, — 
E'en so doth intercourse refine and elevate the 

churl 

He only can be called a son who gratifies his 

sire, 
She only is a wife who doth to please her lord 

aspire, 
He only is a friend who bides the same in weal 

I woe, — 
These blessings three the righteous gods on 

virtuous men bestow. 

The world conspires to honour those 

Who rise by gentle arts, 
Who show their own heroic strain 

By praising others' parts, 
Who patiently reproaches bear, 

Nor scorned revile again. 
Who still to selfish ends prefer 

The good of other men . 

Tlie Path of Altruism * 

Trees an bowed -i-nvn with weight of fruit, 
Clouds big with rain hang low. 

So good men humbly bear success, 
Nor overweening grow. 

No earrings deck the good man's ears, which 

still on scripture feed; 
His hands, still open to the poor, no golden 

bracelets nci 
The perfume of his kindly acts, like flowers in 

leaves concealed. 
Exceeds the fragrant scent which nard and 

sandal unguents yield. 

He brings thee joy, thy foes he slays, 
Thy secrets hides, proclaims thy praise, 
With timely gifts relieves thy noedj 
Thus may's* thon know the "friend indeed." 



• In the original pwapak&r 

t Thii itaiua, tays Ktlsiniith Trimhak Telang, fires a 
moral aspect to an actual physical phenomenon. 



The sun awakes the lotus-bower, 
The moon cheers up her favourite flower, 
The cloud unasked its rain bestows, 
Self-moved the good man's bounty flows. 

Some generous souls forbear their own, and 
seek another's gain ; 

Most men, neglecting not their own, their neigh- 
hour's cause maintain ; 

Those are mere demons who would build their 
wealth on other's loss, 

Bnt what are those who profitless their neigh- 
bour's interest cross ? 

Milk to the water with it mixed its native 

virtues gave. 
Which, pitying sore its tortured friend, rushed 

on a flaming grave ; 
The milk, unwilling to be left, most share its 

fellow's fate, — 
True friendship envy cannot reach, nor fiery 

pains ;i.batt.'. f 

Here Vishnu sleeps, and there his foes. X 
Yonder the suppliant hills repose,§ 
Here lurk the quenchless fires of doom,— 
Ocean's broad breast for all hath room. 

Subdue desire, and vanquish pride, 

Bear scorn, in wrong take no delight, 
Speak truth, for sages 1 wants prov; 

And follow still the path of right, 
Honour the worthy, love thy foes. 

Hide thy own virtues, cheer the faint, 
Pursue renown till life doth close, 

Such conduct marks the perfect saint. 

How few there are in mind and speech and 

body free from stain. 
Who fill with linked benefits earth, heaven, and 

Pluto's reign, 
Who, telling others' virtuous acts, small grains 

to hills increase. 
In whoso unruffled soul expands the flower of 

sinless peace ! 

Nor Meru nor Himndri's heights adore. 
Where trees are simply trees and nothing 

more, — 
For Malaya's nobler mount thy praises keep, 
Whose woods sweet gums and odorous 

balsams weep. 

(Here ends the section devoted ; .'.) 



§ K&iinilth Trimbak Telang' saj-s hau not aware tluit any 
monqtain except Muindka nought shelter in the ocean. 
X i.e. the demons. 
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RirvutNf. 

Tl«e gods, with priceless jewels were not b 
Nor with the poisoH-cluilico made aghast, 
Rur ceased until ihey held the usctar fast*,— 

Xfaa linn forsake not what they once Jmvu 

BUUgllt. 

Slopping sometimes upon the ground, sometimes 

on gorgeous bed., 
Sometimes with aim pie herbs content, sowuLiiuca 

on dainties fed, 
moment clothed in rags, Anon ruffling in 

liOW, 
The hero, following st3l bii end, recta not of 
joy or woo, 

Mercy's the ornament of power, of courage 
urfc-ous rede, 

Qfkaraing modesty , of wealth botutrr to ihow 

that need, 

rrtniw gentlnneaa and truth, Ioug-»ufli'ring 

of a. ting, 
OF nil HUM . cliarscter, whence all tlie» 

glories spring. 



Lit running statesman praise or blame, 
l*t Fortnnc turn ur go her way. 

Come instant death, or lingering shame, 
Firm uoula feum virtue will not stray , 

A ■nuke lay helpless- in the box pining for toclc 

of meat, 
A rat by night gnaw* through the side, and 

3 bids his foe a treat, 
hlmngth recruited then the puuke by that 

aoni'"- fiolfl BMJB.pe^— 
I Mi old how vain our efforts are* Fate all onr 

fortune shapes, t 

Flung down with force, the higher springs the 

ball. 
So good men rise victorious from their fall. 

Sloth is the foe that wake* onr souls hi* h 

■ l'i li'ini that saTiif an from despair. 

Tbemoou hi I orb renews. 

Tin? tree when pruned poti fori! tri 

TV afflicted sago this euurae pursue;-.. 
Nor y it-Ids to unavailing griff. 
{Her* ttiidM th* praua of Firmuuts.) 



THE LUNAR MANSIONS 01 THE Ml iiAilJIADANS. 

BY E. RKHATSCK, M-CB , lion, 3Imu, fl, Br. JUlS. 
was drawn to fchia subject 



My attention 
by Professor Kara L. Chhatrc's paper m the 
India v6l« HI p. -'"'- win 

gins the European names of the pri] 
Mars of the Hindu uakshukraa, I need uenrcc* 
tMOrro that aflur olluiimitiug many Arabic 
and Tluropeanixing others, number 
remain, and will, as long as ncience exists, 
eonm ** testimony to the vast influence 

lis on European astronomy. In the 
lunar mansions given in the paper just alluded 
to* ■oven still retain their Arabia names; bat 
the Muhamumdan* count 28 mansions, which 
On :t» follows : — 

I. yjth^i Rhnrtin ; two stars in Aries con- 
tra. T here b a smaller utar l«- 

twecn them railed**" N.ifth j thta is « Arictia. 

Some coll theso Hurce itari together ^r^-lf 

Alla*lirut, Probably they arc a t £, and y 
mbff 
l\ r i:f ^u Datin; three small stars in the 



* An lllanon to t»u rhuniinic »f Umi unnn Lo obtain Lit* 
Amria. Th# f»Wt« tin* twen, ftwlprtoi in KnflUfa \ . 



shape hi; trisngloj in the belly (according to 
, in the tail) of Aries. 

III. kj* Serin ; the Heiades, said tfteonsi.it of 
sis stars, nnd not of soven, oaeommotily believed 
ami snug by poeL..* 

IV. yljjj» AldeUnm; a large, bright, red 
star in the eastern eye of Taurus; this ri 
uh>> called th< ., hocansa it corner aUn 
the Pleiades. 

V. i*a* HaWa't; three stars close to each 
other in tho head of Orion. Doubt I 

true, Botdgtcenx, and ^. 

v J. 4ua Hona'l ; five stara arranged on the 
left. |b of , 

Ulu monbiou eonaists of tln-eo iitars opposite to 
thoso jiiRt mentioued, and is called 4fl» A 'l Al- 
tahai- 

\"TI. %[j i ?e ri a \ tlui arms. T wo tar* 

in the head of Gemini, the distance between (ham 



t KA»lnntli ThD3l»k Ttlnof fllwrn thst tbii «lant» 
inrolLTi i it falalum irurr- nod »UepJv, on.j u oat ol |ilset h*r^. 
* ' ' l£m Kpfsai did, ms tunau fat taklit."— Lt • 
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being the same as between the c^^Lr* Shortb 

of the first mansion. Among the Arabs the 

mansion is called Jaj-**£,ji Zeraa 1 mabsut, /., . 

stretched arm (here foreleg) of the Lion, with 

the star Itegulus—a European corruption from 

s » 

J^j Bijl, fooi (not Rigel in the foot of Orion), 

i.) distinguish it from the t^j^a *ji Zeria' 
makbuz of Canis major, in which Siriue is 
situated. 

VtU. ijv Nasrat, called also ^-» iff cftif An f 
aliased, noseof tho lion; two small stars in Cancer, 
called the two nostrils ; they have between them 
a nebulous star which is by some called the lair 
of Leo ; but the Greeks are said to have named 
these two little stars the two asses, and the nebula 
between them their manger (Prresepe). 

IX. **_jh Tnrfat, i.e. the eye ; this is X Leonis, 
with the outsider f . 

X «**^?- Jabhat, /.-'. forehead of the lion; 
properly y Leonis, spelt in European eataloinus 
Al Gieba, is the name of this mansion, widen 
consists of four stars forming an irregular 
quadrangle. 

511' 

**■ tjiS Znbarafc; two stars between the 
shoulders of the lion, i.e. 8 and 6 Leonis. 

XII. Sjj^\ Alsarfat. According to some 
this is Cor Leonis, and according to others "t^i 
Zeaebor, the tail — spelt Denib in European star- 

maps; some call it also **1j* Hulbat, bristles 
or hairs, viz. at the end of tho tail, but some 
stars in Ursa Major are also called by this latter 
name. 

XIII. \y* A" wwa. The u wow- wow* 1 of dogs. 
stars in a curve from north to south, 

where they present the appearance of the letter 
Lam J : tbey are on the breast of Virgo, and the 
Arabs say they are dogs barking after the lion. 

XIV. Jy^l i~n*~ Sem:tk alla'ziil. This is 
Sptca Virginia, which before the translation of 
Ptolemy's Almagest by the Arabs was considered 
to be on the two legs of Leo, but after that all 

the translators agreed to call it ^Ui*- Sunbulat, 
the Sheaf, and the whole constellation (which 
is the sixth of the Zodiac) the Virgin. 

Gut 

XV. ji£ Ghafr: Young wild kid, the stars 



d, i, K , on the foot of Virgo; bat, according to 
eome, only two star,?. 

XVI. ,^ibj Zubani. The name of this mansion 
is no donbt Persian, designating " the tongue" 
of the scales; now, how is in the pans, 

and consists of a and (3 Librae ; often they are 
designated by the dual cj^j Zubunian or 
^ b .j Zubinetan. 

XVIL i»l Eklilor^Jf Efcer, /.e. diadem, 
consists of three bright stars on the head of 
Scorpio, forming a somewhat curved line. 

XVIII. v >Jl ^ Kalb ala'krab, Cor 
Scorpionis, a red twinkling star ; before it id 
another smaller star, and also after it, three 
forming a somewhat curved line. 

XIX. ily* Shulat, meaning the erect tail 
of the Scorpion, and consisting of X and v Scor- 
pionis, in the sting of the scorpion. 

XX. fiW Na'aim, i.e. ostriches, consisting 
of four bright stars forming a quadrangle in 
the constellation Sagittarius; but the Arabs 
compared the Milky Way to a river, and these 
stars to ostriches coming to drink water. They 
were formerly called *j\j j*ibu NaYiuu vAred, 
i.e. arriving ostriches, whilst four other stars, 
opposite to them and likewise forming a quad- 
rangle, were called J J ^ fi I* Na'aim sftder, i»e. 

ches returning from the water. 
s'-i 

XXI. £*« Baldat, the region, &c. This is 

said to bo a tract of the sky without any stars, 
and to liave therefore been compared to a desert, 
as well as to the interval between the two 
eyebrowa of a man, which is likewise called 
TJatdat, This mansion consists of six stars called 
Si **-killadat — a necklace, forming a curve on 
the western border of this area situated between 
the pil«i NaiLim and the f-loJl **<• Sa'd al- 

sabih, i.e. the 20th and the 22ad mansions. 

XXII. £10*1 *** Sa'd al-?abih ; Sa'd, 

slayer. Two stars close to each other, — they 

are not bright, — and near them is a third ; the 

Arabs say that this is the sheep which Sa'd slays . 

These three Btars are all on the head of Capri- 

cornu3. 

ttt m* ' 

XXIII. & **- Sa'd bala, Sa'd has swal- 
lowed. Two stars on the left hand of Aquarius, 
and between them a third. 
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XXTV. J y^il *■— Sa*d oten'nd— three small 
stars, £, £ in Aquarius, and e in tha tail or 
Capricorn. 

/ U 1 

XXV. ■%£•?! **■■ Sa'* 1 ABaVIiIiiat,— four 

stara on tho right iuwid of Aquarius ; throe of 
them represent & triangle,— they "• din- 
and the fourth within is Baft himself ; the three 
iln»t stars are sumeiimf* uluo culled tho honxn. 

Sa'da among Oio Arabs are uino or 
the majority of theui are not mansions of the 
moon, bat are scattered about in various ron- 
■ .!■■■!!.. i ion J - 

XXVI. and XXVI T c** Jl ^ ] l* Fer *' 
al-dnl olinuknddiui, the Mtariaritn 

tha handles of the nm from which the «mU?r i» 

s * 
poured out, and j^jJl J?** t->* Fl!ru ' 
alninwnVhkJuir, tho posterior interval. Each of 
these mansions euuskte of two bright itam at 



soma distance from each other; they are nil in 
ml Appear to be «, or Mnrkab; y, 
or AlgDiiib; Alpomb* nod 0. 

XX VI II. oj* 1 ! vA Batn al-hut, belly of 
the fiflh. This iw » bright star with small ones 
near it, A woman with a chain in Km 
have represented this constellulnni ; but the 
Arabs matte ft flab ot' it, in the body of which 
this star is; it is no doubt the one marlcud 
'. n Kaitns" in our catalogues. SomehoVe 
named (his mansion t-jt Era hit, tho rope, so 
that the tirn ghould not be without one. 

In conclusion I may observe thatastttmomers 
differ somewhat, in thti do@cri.pUoa of several 
of tho mansions, baC on tho whole thw lUi will 
bo found pretty correct, and I only regret J hit' 
iu drawing' it up T could not avail myself of 
r'# I'nttir. illtr\f th'ti Stemiutmetii 

which " uuld ad doubt have mode it a great 
dad better than . H la. 



CORKESPOXBEXCE 

VERSE fW OF CIIASD'B BTtu CANTO. 

-.vol. ULp.3W). 

Sta,— I cannot offer a tatter apology than that 
which Mr. Growrtfi lias embodied in the pn.fn.tory 
remarks to his "Notca on the 27th Coo to of ClhowdT 
for attempting m tmnnlatlim of versa 33, aspen ;,[ly 
its last lino, in order to mooc '. if I can, from 
the obscurity which envelopes it. Iu u verse 10 
highly bscholttil, the lolutbn or tho difficulty may 
be •might for in tbr» particular development which 
Hindu astrology hm receivud, and the ntanil-point 
which thn poet has assumed. 

Hindu o»trologora bavo conceived certain ob* 
■tract situations in connexion with the position 
which planets 0001101 o in tho coarse of their 
rotation, which, individually, they hold up as 
productive of the higher- 1 anoatlanoa which fulls 
to tho share of a portion whew birth coinridoa 
witb the OOQJonoCton, In th« department to which 
tha situation may be referred. By unulupy, the 
influence of tlicae situations is extended to thn 
jwrfcet miceets of particular achievements taken 
up At a moment when tho conjunction is |irv- 
dieted to hap|jvn. The lituatiuuM are reduced to 
three heads; namely, Brivti, Wisdom ; tithili. 
Royalty 1 Swnh&t, Victory* 

Tho poet hod unduubt<.-dty in view tho last 
category when ho constructed thn Ulrd verso. 
Tile figure construoted in the njarjrin nmlcwt 
an approach to the ideal of Yiffory, Figure 
}fo» 2 may bo conotraoted from the unequivocal 
materialu which enter into the compos it ion uf 
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ANBMISCELLAXKA 

tho rcrso in question. 
Exceptions excepted, 
it ooeordn with the 
situation tQ 

;. is ascribed. 
Prom a conipnrvion of 
too two figures, it 
appears tiuit Saturn, 
tbomo-ih powiTfubund 

1 1 a, I ba most 
important pjaju 
♦iiifh eiilculutions, ami 
Venus, have no place 
assigned to them in 
tho 2nd figure 
is aceuuuted for by ut- 

m to some of the 
technical and synony- 
mous terms tin- pO0f 
uscn. Thus Iharath 

ii synonymotu 

Wt! 

rota having the aigni- 
fication of * deer,' The word thakrti in tho following 
lino hoars this out, it being 004 tho Moon's 

weapon, as tho trident hi of Mercury. I -'nrthc r, thf 
context nanigns tha same place to tho Moon as it 
give* to Msroury. Tlie • ii/ya marV 

Kmr oa Satafp ; the lesser kmrt, ijh tha Sun and 
Mars, have already their houses oANigiieal to ti 

< is farjTvt, and 8atam at onco takes its proper 
place. Moreover, it is in its own house where it kl 
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highest (svauehcJi), and consequently no pliice could 
have been better for it. The position of Venus 
is easily inferred from the position of the Sun, and 
the necessity for securing it a place beyond the 
range of the Ice- of the other planets. We 

have only to fill in these apparently missing 
planets in the second figure, which gives at once 
a counterpart of the first figure. 

With this explanation the passage is divested of 
obscurity. Mr. Growse's translation (p. 341) may 
therefore lie read with the following emendation : — 

*** Mercury carrying the tridmt in ha hand and 
■ U*c,&c. Omit u fir one, &c. to 
admvdrilm." ** with Saturn in f/wlagna(thi- 
showa the highly powerful character of the lagna 
when the king marched out to battle). Omit " at 
sunrise, &c. to might." 

It may be remarked that the assumption of an 
allusion to palmistry in a verse strictly astro- 
logical is rather irrelevant in explaining an 
author who plumes himself on his knowledge of 
astrology. To correct an inaccuracy :— the eight 
outside houses are not collectively called ApdkHma, 
Panphar is the first outside house, and AjfoWma 
the second, and so on. 

L, Y. Askitebkau, B.A. 

Himj, UHh February 1876. 



MANICH2EAKS O'S THE MALABAH COAST. 

The P a h 1 a v i Inscriptions at the M ount 
and at Kottayam are not, if we accept Mr. 
Bmncirs own interpretation, Manichman.* 
TRey simply, therefore, connect the Malabar 
Christians with Persia during some period of the 
Sassanian dynasty. Now this connection with 
Persia we are, I think, already pretty clear about, 
without supposing it to have been in the hands of 
Manichjeans. There are Syrian documents which 
tell us that the Christians of Malabar were early 
connected with Urrhoi or Edessa. They speak of 
men of note reaching Malabar from Bagdad and 
Babylon too, as well as from Syria. We have no 
difficulty in understanding tbat these men would 
know the Pahlavi language, which was the 
court language of Persia at that time. And the 
nature of the Pahlavi Inscriptions, so far as they 
can l>e understood, would seem to indicate that 
the writers were rather Eutychinns or Nestorians 
than Manichamns, 

I can ipiite follow Dr. Burnell when he says 
that "all the trustworthy facts up to the tenth 
century" * go to show that the earliest Christian 
uents in India were Persian." But I can- 
not follow to the sudden conclusion that they 
" probably, therefore, wore Manichrean or Gnos- 



• Soe Ind. Ant. toI. III. PP- 308-316. 

t Oont Qffiboa, Hist roL VI. pp. 17, :>7, «©t 



VII. pp. 



tic." The connection of the early Christian 
Church of South India with Urrhoi or Ede:- 
enougb to account for any amount of Persian 
antiquities now discoverable, without the sup- 
position that the only Persian arrivals were 
Manichseans. 

The testimony of Abd Zaid, in 805 a.d., as to 
the presence of " Jews and people of other re- 
ligions, especially Manio-hieans" in Ceylon, is no 
doubt valid. But even this mention of Maui- 
chasans is to be received a talis. For it 

IB i remarkable fact that through the Middle 
Ages the term of Oj, y, in rela- 

tion to any despised company of Christians, was 
Manichaean . See a very valuable note on 
this subject in Elliott's Horm Apocalyptkm, in 
an appendix to vol. II., on the charge of Ma- 
nichausm against the Paulikians. Mr. Elliott 
says : " At the rise of Paulikianism, and afterwards, 
Mauicheo was the opprobrious term un 
vogue. The Eutychi Mouophy- 

site were reviled as Manichees; the Icono- 
clast as a Manichee. What else then the Pau- 
likian dissident ? The charge once originated, 
the bigotry of the apostate churches in Greek 
and Roman Christendom pretty much ensured its 
continuance. So at least through the Middle 
Ages." In a isote to this Mr. Elliott adds, " In 
latter times Pope Boniface VIII. even con- 
demned as Manichees all that asserted the 
prerogative of kings as independent of and nor. 
subject to the Pope."t Abu Zaid would only 
therefore have been following the fashion ol 
time if he called Entychian, Nestorian, or any 
class of Christians he might meet in the 
Manichionm. The only safe conclusion we 
draw from his testimony is, I fancy, that there 
were Christians in Ceylon. 

Again, as to tho name of tho place JL 
gram am, where Iravi Korttan, who was pro- 
bably a Syrian or Persian Christian, settled. 1 
think it is very unlikely to have received its name 
from the heresiarch Manes. The meaning or 
Manigramam is more likely, I think, to be village 
ktits. The Mani was t he B r a h m a c h -i r i 
or Brahman student. Another form of the same 
root is the common word in I suppose all (cer- 
tainly in anij villages for any scholar 
— II a uiikkii n OT M a n a \v a k a n , the origin 
being no doubt the Sanskrit Mdnava, a child. 
Moreover the name Grdmam, if my memory 
serves me, was applied in Malabar chiefly, if not 
solely, to villages of Brahmans- Hov 
here I write under correction, since at the present 
moment I cannot verity my belief in the matter. 



136, i:»s. l IS, ic. ; also Elliott'* Horn Apocalyptic 
II u. am; (did ed.). 
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But I may add that from the description in Air. 
Whiten ansa's most exhaustive litlla book of the 
M u a 1 g r iV in ft k u r , I oni confirmed in my belief 
thai they were Brxlhman cunvertr — or at least 
pnrUuUwiuverte--perliAp* tolrwvi Kortfcan himself. 
Mr. Whitohouac points out that thuy were 

■ native law-courts," and that they 

became "trustees and protector:* of him' 
rihurahea," They wara also, under Kniln Thomn, 
tipfKMH'.cil ly " regulfttu and manage nil thai re- 
lated to tho aacittl petition and rait* questinui" of 
certain "artisan*" This is nil very natural if 
they were Brahman converts*, but why MauicliaiuuB 
ehould bod -rtnnli | hh It I cm a it Is hard in 

imagine- Mr. Whhuhouao further points out that 
Lho corpse of the lust pne^c of the Manigrainakar 
nt K&yenkiilaia was burnt— evidently B n-'.cnuotl 
trj tha Hindu customs of thoir forefather*. 

r lie tells us that in the neighbourhood of 
tj niton their priests, who wore called Ntdmar- 
BCfaobiM fj&J tihC way qaito a Hiudu up pollution) 
wore hurind in a "sitting posture." anil bhifl 
Way in which certain vary high casta Naffiburil 
ure buried to thin day. I am inclined to think, 

brftj that there is more evidenerT that (he* 
MdmyrtlmuJiur were high-vtuUr Bnlhmiia. con- 
verts, who originated from M an i g r A in & \ 

UviR&go, which tuny bavy been one of ths 
chief seata of Hindu learning' at the Lime 
that they were Wamouacftnaj nMoh supposition 
appears to ma to rest solely on tho fast that the 
DJUUd o£ the place begin a with M 

Again, there was the troublesome, char 
Munikuvftohakar," who did much aril a- 
in the early days of the Christian Church in Mala- 
bar. Now I (Id net think that thin mini bud uny 
connection whatever with the M & n i r r a rn n k u ?, 

h hiw name dooe begin with Mum Effl 
was in all probabibty a Tamil toroer e r ; and I 
am uot aware that the Munich-asms wera ores 
given to sorcery— at least there Is no hint of the 
kind in Bishop ArchelauVs disputation with Mnnw 
himself, nor in tha Treat! ae of U a -Iit, Biihnp 
of LiycopoUa, pot in any mibtwtpiunt tiesxriptioti uf 
tha Manicluesns I can nnd, MiLnikavuehtikar is a 
fiuruaiiio «(i|| wsSgting among tho Tamils, Tho 
name is to ho found to-day in JniTiiu, and no 
doubt olMwbort. Other Tamil name? Imro a 
similar origin. ForinsLii OOTOWn natrfV 

postern has for his original family name Olu'ni- 
vaohakar, the moaning of which is not far to find* 
QMtf being 'angar,' and v&ckahM "speech j" C h 1 - 
uivaohakar therefore rniymn Btt*jar~to)t$u?4 ; 
and MAnikavachftknr h ' Jewel. tongaed/ 
Mdnikya cxlfdnifct being a ' rnhy," or generally 
a jtaofli, MlnJltavflehakar Is therefore a purely 



Tamil uamu, and the uiun who boru it H 
think, simply a Tamli l o ti e ar w I may as well 
here confess that 1 myself once- suspectc-l 
tills man might have luan '1'hamas the Manichee, 
of whura there has been tionie ground for sup* 
posing that he was onc« ic Saalabar, tint 1 now 
I hat the iwmo and chamctor of Manikava- 
chakar is a suifi^ient answer in the negative. 

I ooucludc, therefore^ l.hut> neither Muuigra- 
miiu, not Manikav4cha k.ir, nor the luli- 
COrda, point with tho leant degrea of pro- 
bability to Manas and his follom 

There may indeed have been Mauiclueana in 
South India and in (VyLm ; but I do not Lhink 
wo have found any certain trace of them at pre- 
sent, and wa tboll l I Cajnly bv mi-h'd if 
wo begin to look up all tha words beginning with 
There if. no ^rnund wbntovcr for suppos- 
ing that Knaa Thoma was Mamobxean; nm 
It follow tliat MAp S&pbtir uud Mar 
ApUrottu cumu from Babylon thai they were 
Manir.havuis. The Sp&Ii of Mutur to India 
mij-Ut give some colour to tho nrppotiliut] iJhal 
psrl of the e ouail r j r , bat 
thee the Manigramakor, nor the jxirveirts of 
ManiknviWhriknr, DOT the writer; uf tho Pahlavi 
Inscriptioni were Miuiiditeans, where aro 
Rod any trace of the Mot on th>> Malabar enast P 

it regard to the Apontle Thomas 'a fir 
Molabttr, Dr- Burnetl aays there is '* no warrant Ibf 
supposing that St. Thomas Visited South India- 
tin idea Hrhkih nppears to have arisen in tha Middle 
Ages, and baa been since supported on fai 
gmnnds by fiomo m ." But it appears 

to me that the grounds for rm] •posing thut tin- 
Mm bIubaim wore tin' "j5rs< Ohristiiui mission* 
ariHs" to India— at least to MnUW— nrv mtieli 
** more fanciful," For this fact we absolutely 
have no evidence. For thii, . mau uia> 

havo fiinrtd Mnnictuuuni in Ceylon in 850 x.u. 
(which nevertheless I have idiown to 1» flome- 
what, doobtful)) tlufl AOM EMM deny the proba- 
bibty of then having bean Christians alren 
Malabar. tftfiood < vidence, ipiite at 

trustworthy as that of Abo Zaid, that there were 
Christiaiii* in Malobm- kuutj '■' ftm 
oven with regard to the ml vent of St. Thomas 
himself, the evidence is certainly not so * fanciful' 
as that ManigrAmaro is tho ' villa l 
Manes/ Cosmua in tho 6th century found Chris- 
tiana in Mrdnbar ; but he says nothing of 
chn-aiis, Fantamns speaks in tho 2nd century of 

•' - i n d of Q| ftttfefttbow befn|(ln India, md ol >i,. 
visit of on opoif f« ,• and Manas was not tlicn bom, 
!ITie report that St. Thomas had been martyred 
in India was known in EogUnd at least an early 



■ Not iadead mcatwoed in Dr. Bornrir. p.^, but dwaibed »t leasth ia Mr, Waitekmr ,, n/ Light, 
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as the 9th century. The Syrians themselves speak 
of the care of the Edessans for them. And 
Eusebius and other Church historians tell us 
that St. Thomas was the Apostle of Edessa. It is 
remarkable too that Psendo-Abdias, in his account 
of the Consummation of Thomas, adds to the 
original that St. Thomas's bones were taken by 
bis brethren after his martyrdom, and buried in 
Edessa. Even though we allow that this is a 
myth, we cannot but ask, Whence did Abdias re- 
ceive this idea of Edessa f 

My own strong impression is that St. Thomas 
was the Apostle both of Edessa and Malabar, and 
that hence their connection arose. The Persian 
colonists thus become no mystery. The Puhlavi 
language, according to Max Miiller, originated in 
an Aram&an dialect of Assyria, and may well 
therefore have been known and used su far north 
in the Persian Empire as Edessa; and from An- 
tiocb, which is not many miles from the ancient 
Edessa, the Malabar Christians have received 
their Bishops fro> -?. a very remote period. 

As Edessa was also the see of Jacob Albardai, the 
reviver ut Eutychianisra, I suspect that the 
Church of Malabar, or ut least many of its mem- 
bers, have been Eutychians since the 6th century. 
Bat this is too wide a subject for me to enter 
On now. 

Dr. Bumell seems to think that some causes 

must have arisen to "transform the old Persian 

Church into adherents of Syrian sects." But 

surely there is no necessity whatever to raise such 

lestion. The Church of Edessa early became 

oh, and beyond this there is no 

leTK-e of change. The name Syrian was. no 

doubt, first given to tlu-se people by Europeans. 

call themselves Syrians, but 

H" us rani M & p p i 1 1 a . 

!y remains for me to add tliat having read 
through Dr. IJurnell's pap sing 

ast onishme nt ut the slender grounds, as they ap- 
pear to me, on which ho seeks to establish the 
fact that the earliest Christian sects in India v. 
Manichamns. and having supposed that the Pah- 
lavi Inscriptions were to make it all plain, my 
astonishment came to: when I read, "If 

these Pahlnvi Inseriptions were Maui- iiaiin, they 
would be in a different character. It .seems tome 
not unlikely, however, that relics of the Manicluu- 

1 enred on the west 
coast of tho Peninsula, where they onOS were very 
numerous." iThe italics are my own.) 

The Manichfleau origin of Christianity in South 
India, then, is a thorough w fa ,•— and 

we may safely shelve the subject till the " relics 
of the ManicluBans" actually do come to light. 

• Coaf . Ind. Ant. rob L p, 877, and nL UL p. 266.— Ed. 



All this does not. however, diminish one jot the 
interest one feels in the discovery of the Pahlavi 
Inscriptions at the Mount and at Kottayara. I 
tender my very best thanks to Dr. Buraell for 
his antiquarian researches, and trust they may 
be long continued. 

The true value of these Pahlavi Inscriptions is, 
I venture to think, that they testify to the 

I believe I was the first to bring forward, 
that there was a very early connection between 
the Chnrch at Edessa and the Church of Travan- 
core and Cochin. 

ElCHARD COLLLNS. 

Kawbj, Ceylon, IWi March 1875. 

NOTES :— SAUPGAM, BELGAm, Ac. 

Town S 4 m p g a m , or the Village of Snakes, 
S.E. from Belgdrh i Ind. Ant. vol. IV. p. 6. 

Fort 11 o 1 gfi m was conquered from Parikshtt, 
the father of Janamejaya of the Gauja Agrahara 
grant* by Saltan Muhammad Shah Bahmani in 
a.d. 1472. 

In 1523 Ismail Adil Shah conferred it in 
jagir upon Khusril Turk, from Laristan, with the 
title of Asad Khan, and upon tho death of that 
nobleman in 1546 it was confiscated, with all 
his other estates and property, by Ibrahim Adil 
Shah. 

The town and great Temple of Harihara. 
where the burning of the snakes mentioned 
in the Gauja Agrahara grant took place in 15121, 
is situated 120 miles S .!•:. from Belgam, where 
aneis Buchanan discovered some inscrip- 
tions of tho reign of Yudishthira when he visited 
the place in 1803. 

W hen and by whom was the Mosque at Samp- 
gam erected ? and may not the passages from the 
QoriLn ably deciphered by Professor Blochmanu 
be applied in throwing further historical light 
upon the atrocious burning of the wretched beings 
denounced as heretics at tho solar eclipse at 
Harihara, 6-7 April 1521 a.D. P 

Why was the town designated by the name 
S a m p g am , or Village of Snakes ? Was it at any 
period inhabited by a Suri or Syrian popula- 
tion,^ and what accounts are given there of the 
burning at Harihara? 

Notes. — Ferishtah, Persian toot, vol. II. p. 31 ; 
Buchanan"- \ vol. III. |>, 

D>:khan, p. 277; Ar< •'.-•/;-;'- If ■ihj'il, translated by 
Lieut. 21 R. Court (1871), p. 164. 

E. E. W. Ellis. 
Stur-cross, near E*eU-r, 6th March 1875. 

f Certainly not— Ed. 
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An*u«t* to Mr. 5iW«iV T # Qurria. 
(fna.iUt.w4, TV-p.ua.) 
(1.) The Kiuc tree A-atria p 

It is very common in tho fConkun, and i* known 
there by tho name Kinai. It iu u uMnl 
•tree, and its dark heart wood closely re- 
sembles black wood. 

(2.) Khiirdsanf is the Ow 
Thii compositeur plant in extensively enltivntpd 
in various parts of India Tor ire Kf-od (or rather 
ttic fruit), In the neighbourhood of Bombay It 
m known by lite ubov tUUttO, h» the Dckhau it is 
railed K ft r a 1 a , and in Upper India it goes hy the 
name of Rama til cm'l Kilfttil. It yields an 
edible ttll r which is also useful in pointing, for 
burning, &c 

Kabaxu Daji. 
Bcrthey, Mh April I 

SON a Of HAFISL 
I'lir- Miowlriij; in, in the measure of tho 

orijgtfttu, oj ' HL10U9 aoug of TlaHs, u taken 

from the Calcutta jRcpiac_>— 

Singer, ning with all thino art, 

Strains over charming, sweetly uuw ; 
Seek for thy win" tliat opes the heart. 

Ever mora sparkling, brightly new ! 
"With thine own loved one, like a toy. 

Seated apart in heavenly jny, 
Snatch from her lips kia* after kits, 

Momently a t ill renew tho blSea ! 
Boy with trie silver anklets, bring 

Wins lq inspire mo as I fling; 
Hasten to poor in goblet bright 

Ncclur of Shim?., eonl'* delight, 
Life is but life, and pleasure s thi 

Long a* thou ipiafTat f- i lag wine ; 

Pmir out the flaguu'a nectary wealth. 

Brink to thy lured one many a health 
Thou who Last stole my haul away, 

Darling, for mo thy oharmff 'display. 
Deck and adont thy youth's soft bloom, 

Hoe each fair dye nndjjweot perfume, 
Zephyr mom, when passing "by 

Bow'rot iricafiago &igb, 

Strains from bur Haua fond and true, 

Stnumi still inure spark l ing. BfTOctiy now! 



the toe. historic people of the 
fUCOBi • 
Few literary and topographical curio* it ie>i havo 
appeared for many a day so unique as a I 
ojfDiatcti* qttfcm <« m* JVVop&ar oW AmA 
I*Uwi*, by Mr. F. A. do Kocpatortf, on extra 
asautant commissioner there, and son of out* of 
i !n' last Banish {inremars of the Ntcohuro. tfci 
work, of which only forty-five capias have beau 



published, ia a vast hut thin folio, print*] -' 
band-prosB of tho convict sett lament of Port Blair, 
which is wj In type that corrections and 

additions have been modi; in many instance* by 
th&pen. Mr.de llneprtorff devotee fiftitinafhfs 
expansive pages to an account or tho inhabitants, 
while the reyi. of fcbo work consists of a vocabulary 
: us in English and in ibe Sankanrt, brant 
Nieobar, TenraMO, Car Nieobar, Stiobwng, and 
Aii'lti'iinii tlinlncta. 

Though side by Bide in the direction of north ami 
sooth, the Andaman* and tho Nieobara differ 
widely both as to their products and their people. 
The Andaman* are clothed to tho wnttr's edge wirh 
lordly forest t to -a and mangrove jangle, made so 
impenetrable- by glorious creepers and brushwood 
that oven the pigmy inhabitant i sometimes I 
penetrate tho forests. Not a pftlnvtreo is to bo seen 
except such as wo have Introdnced. The Audu* 
mannse manj when fully grown, rouge* in hr 
from 4 feet f» inches tn ', feet 1 inch. His n 
origin is uninistukeablc. Tne Meobara, on the 
other hand, produce magnificent forests of coem* 
nut palms., espackllj amid Iho ourol wai 
frnijT' "j the islands. Tlio iuttirinr is dotted with 
kmg-Ktretnhing patches of grass, which, id 
distance, look like a series of English park 
ar© in reality jungle, marking tho compare 
mi fruitful soilot n clay. The Mooh»ro»aV 

or Nun kauri, an boi I. from the iiland* whiclt 

wc know hest, Mtands out from ft" -*•' to U *','*'' in height 
when fully grown Though neither Mala/ 
Burmese, ku looks like a crura bctwi 
may, till wo know more ulxutt hlro, bt« }• 
the outer fringe of tho Malayan raoes, aorordingtn 
Dr. rUnkj Mr do RoopatorH Uy refuses 

to dogmutixo nave in a iisgatirn way. A 
Andaimmeso point to a fieroer tribe iu the interior, 
the JadfthK, who aro aboriginal comparod 
them, so in the Nirobara W*hav« thu Shol 

• n a purely Mougul tan race. Iln( 
kauri peoplR, or Nioobnreae pmnirr. have pnuluully 
gol i In' h» iter of them, though iherr>are ptill ocra- 
Bionnl fights, and tho majority hs\ •Inwn 

as ths potters of the group in tho isolated island 
rifShanra, A r - the kitchen nuddnns, or heaps ol 
oyster-shells covermg articles umdn in copper and 
iron, point to an uldur race, oi 
civilixatiou, than that of the Andanianose. who no 
longer eat oysters, and used only Hint before we 
introduced iron, so Mr de Boepsiorir pronounces 
I lie S ieubareso "i very old people, having pre*erv»d 
their old cnvilixatiuu and religluus customs intact, 
"ink, perhaps, their religious idn&a &, 
have gradually Atod 

Each Nscohftr Itumlot or Trom four to twenty 
houses furuu a democratic community cnrklied by 
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nature with all that can moot their v. 
troubled only h; < i their deceased 

progenitors, with which they wage almost in© 
war. The Nicobarcse resemble the Andamanese 
and all the non-Aryan re adia not only in 

this fear of demons, and in the exorcism requi red 
to defeat their malice, but in truthfulness, honesty, 
good nature, and the love of drink. The family 
Ui' 1 - W . Tho fath. sad of the 

house, tho mother takes his place on his death, and 
when both pass away, the property is squally divid- 
ed, the m, however, taking the house, but 

taining Ins unmarried sisters. Each may do 
ikes, but age is reverenced, and women are 
treated with a loving respect. Girls, married at 
from 13 to 15 years of age. freely choose their 
hnsba influenced through their re!; 

like more modern noes, chiefly by such conei 
tions as the suitors' possessions in palm- 

trees. Fidelity- is the rule, subject to a somowha'. 
lax system of divorce. To have, or to be expecting 
children, is most honourable. In the latter case 
both the man and tho woman cease to work for a 
time. Friends compete with each other for the 
honour of feasting them, and they are taken to the 
interior, far fron ns and 

where ou the co-operative system the 
Nicobsiresorear their scanty vegetables. The seed 
sown by such a couple is sure to be blessed. Their 
women enjoy a liberty andnr with a re- 

ice which all other Eastern races would do well 
to imitate. We were eye-witnesses of t'nis when 
we accompanied " Captain London," who was 
gorgeously dressed in a naval uniform mu 
I urge for him, to % rife ami mother, who 

squatted unusltamedly on cither side of the fire- 
place of tho principal house in the village of Ma- 
lacca. The house was scrupulously clean, save for 
the smoke and soot. The evening meal of panda- 
nua was being cooked, and the abundant cocoanut 
■■v;i3 oiT.-i'i-d. A mixture of all the tongues ol the 
East sufficed as the medium of the most polite 
messages. The best Highland shanty was not 
l comfortable, while the sea, gently rolling in 



under the: •'■way all traces of inn 

below. We were in a lake-d welling ! 

i the Xieobarese bury most of his 
moveable property. and fogg f (ir iWi) months, 
abstaining even from their loved tobacco. A 

y dig up the body, when the 
w'uiow or mother, taking the head on her lap, strips 
it of all putrid^ remains are I I 

ft to the earth. Believing vaguely in B 
come, they hold that the spirit join 
Iwis to whose miscbievo; foe n || 

misfortune, whether fever or unsm -hing. 

As with the Andamanese also, the moon plays an 
important part in their superstitions, for their 
spearing fish by torchlight, at which 
they are adepts, depends on its light. At certain 
noon they will not work. To neu- 
tralize the Iwi— the same word means in their 
language "' to become" — they hav. ae* or 

exorcists, who pretend to cure the sick by extract- 
ing from their bodies the stone or pig's tooth 
which is said to have caused the sickness, i 

ts also practise ventriloquism. Their great 
time is when the hamlets are summoned to 
that feast which is intended to drive off the 
y by gifts and partly by force. While 
the men and priests sit smoking and drinking 
y. the women continue to howl dolefully as 
they cut up the gifts for the spirits and throw the 
fragments into the sea. Daubed i 

Bint, and excited by pahn- 

the ' manloene' advance to the conflict. Now 
in deep bass they coax, and now they fight wildly 
with the malicious Iwis, to the chorus of the 
women's howling, till, at last, after a hand-to-hand 
battle, the invisible spirits are carried off to a toy 
boat festooned with leaves previously prepared for 
them. This the youths tow triumphantly out to 
Bea, where they leave it and its supernatural cargo, 
and return to the feast and the dance. Lock 

•% with their arms over each other's shoul- 
I ho men leap up and fall down on their heels 
to tho sound of hideous mu sic. — F 
Jubjl 
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; Scans. Cart. I, 

i«l explanatory iwtes by U. Bviltkr, 
PhD., MA U 

The ' ■' i rightly reckoned 

ndard works of Sanskrit liurature. 

at whoso w ond e rfu l power and skill we can only 
marvel. In the hands of tbo.se giants the lan- 
guage v, :n a mere plaything, and assumed the 
varied and exquisite forms, which the pre- 



sent age strives in vain to imitate. These are the 
men who have shown to the world the exj 
dinary and almost unrivalled powers of that most 
ancient tongue, and how variform are the 
which a dexterous workman can build upon its 
simple bases. The work under review is a model 
of prose writing, and tho student would do m 
read and re-read it. It possesses all the good 
points of the well-known prose writers without 
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fault*, lb would have been impossible for 
Bono, with lib lord «if dlffnairenesa, to have dn- 
aeribed tins fit j' uf Pusbpapurl, or to hnvn frnnuned 
up t'l'i virtues of Bajabanfis, in ptxga \*sta in 
nnmbor than the Jwk# i Tiofled 

oftnom! 3To( hi H*e connlsa atyto of the In iter 
poet there is sufficient to prove that bis powers 
i if Ji"M •n|ition worn of no moan order. 

Hu has given, too, enough of alliteration to 
■iifltmtft hi* ac'iiuuntsnt-i.' with that bi 
ui nhmhdrei, and to gratify those who have ft 
taate for it. without engendering the ndngled feel- 
ing of weariness and irritability inseparable from 
tlmnsnasnl of Sulwidbu"* V'f*nn(utntla\ 

But these eulogistic remarks must bo held to 
apply to tho language atone. With undent 
Indian writer* the. issihjoct to ha treated on would 
Hero to have hi I jmrativcly little moment, 

whilst tlm hut gunge in whii'h it waa to be clothed 
wui lJ1 4 repOrtttm. HO&OO the. poverty of 
instruction dorivablo from the cluwitonl writings, 
and hence oleo the difnnuky not unfmji, 
found in interpreting oompuaiticii most 

•iry subjecta. If Dh&ravj hod written to 
instruct, the fifteenth canto of bin poem m -mIiS 
have appeared, and ho with part a of must 
of the poem** 

No one. again, would venture to deny that ibo 
nt'jntl.1 of .Sanskrit literature in very low, at.rl ilin 
work under review forms no exception to the rule. 
. Jo homo*, IWjahanM was respectable 
enough ; hut Apahdravarmau, who may be r 
as a typo of the rest, and whoso cower h eke tchud 
nt some length, wo* a tmcceutful thief, intriguer, 
burglar, and murderer. I !**■ f .idv^piturra 

to hie friend and master Itujnvahanu, fail 
fur fnnn imwiaeutate, but who after listen] 
the recital of those deeds of blood and villainy 
was constrained to exeUum s ST>f*ifl, <m^*h-i ^4 ffltT- 
'Mffc+Ff t ! The principal female character, trt 
cither IwUiir&s or buhavy bj such; and wo hove 
a dctailod acco nkilful uiuiiiwr in which, 

one of thom, to win a bet.niauaged to delude a « imple 
sage, ignorant of the ways of the world, and to 
allure him from Ha wild ign to the 

dissolute court of thu king, after fasciiiatiii • 
with a vivid description of kdina with ita i*uhUu 
operandi 1 Tu convince! be angeof the hnrodesinossi 
of kin**, the girl is ma/la to quote from the Suatcaa 
several inftanOQi or lewdness practised by the 
gods themselves, —a course ahjo adopted, i: 
acem, by RajnTAhana bo OfHBOOM the tfcruplea 
of Avantiflundurf, who after hearing them is made 
toeatelftim* tfSrn* «TH4.<l<<r *T Mfapft , *pwf%i| 

*rq *r «Hflr ?Rr«rfT?^qf qm irrrnftT i ! Again, in 

the story of Apali&ravarman, wchnvc (on pago 83) 



I , r M \ i n ■ m 1 1 1 ! o ! '• h« way in which that worthy planned 
the commission of adultery with KalpaKundarf, 
and bow, wbilnt lying mi hi* lied the night before, 
he had aome prickings of contvieneo regarding 
it, wnTch, howoTor, ho got rid of by remembering 
thai a violation of dharma wau approved of by the* 
S&atms for the lake of ortaa and Admo, and that 
in the iatmu there would be •oiiM-frhing to the 
aide of his account I tie waa fnrthor awnred 
of the propriety of what lie urU alwnt to do liy 
bbooiop!miis-hjBo4ed go<l, who appeared to him for 
the purpone b a dreom ! 

The undonbicd tendeuoy of writings of t hi i 
ia to mislead the ghnplo-mindrd by imggostlng, ir 
not actually inoalcptatft ttttt darkncea nnd light, 
infamy and virtue are one and the aamaj—and 
yet frum streams #ueb us tluw did. the yoaflu of 
paat eeuturiea imbibe their ideaa of virtue and 
purity! Well then may the echolm u& !. 
true morals, whilst revelling among the delights 
of Sftnnlcrit, rejoice tlmt liy the bringing to of 
Eoglijh literature purer fuuntnins have been open- 
ed up, at which the young or India may 
without pollution. Tho totttttbn vernocttlnr 1 
tnre in wholly impotent for good. In 1807 Mr. 
Mahfiiicvn Qoffiod BAna^OBOttod r hot the F< 
pdkhtftin. Vital Punch ctii, SiAhdMnn liatlUi, and 
Hiuku fotimttml " constitute tho stock of the mo»t 
popular itorlet) of - fiction in i 
luuguuge, nud are fa h* found in ewry itidi : ; 

, nud t-nutiint? thrit wholi' Wintry,'* (Preface 

in Culalmjuv of Katii'* Publication! in tlu !/> 
Pfttidituty up to \i\*l lh:rj;mLir I0r>| . ) Alas fur 
tho morals of tho achool-boya if formed from tin- 
teaching of those works I Tho laxt if the fonr. 
which in Iho <*>oy of thu Catulogno is facnciouxly 
called a book of 72 ' wwml ttoriu,' might I 
truthful! j- be tOftnod n " Mnuual of Imniort, 
ntid tho few grains of truth to Iwj found \i 
other three arc largely uutneigbed by tho noxioua 
matter they contain. 'Ilio toberdependoni., 
nation* in on acknowledged met, and u it not meet 
that, coming into contact, after long age* of se|wru- 
" bo Kuhu-th ii ml Western branches of iho 
great Aryan family nlionld nuuiater to one 
another's nneesiiity P The swarms who ntig' 
to ludia from thncomtuon home conserve"' 
jealon* caro their snored langunge, and. banding it 
down from generation to generation aa a precious 
heirloom, now present It ato tot to tbt 

admiring ga»e of the whole family. The Teutoule 
branch comes from it* far^olf homo, bringing with 
it a newly^acquired literature and religion, and 
i bstm in retnrn to its Kaiitern brothers. 
Bcholarn of all countries will nrnept with thank- 
fulness the Instalment uf the JfoiaAur. 

'. U'r . ikblor has presented totlu-tn, Ft. 
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edition throe manuscripts, three editions, and two 
commentaries were collated, and the result is very 
iuetory. There are only two noticeable mis- 
takes in the, text. One occurs in line 17 of page 80, 
where aj^Tsfap^, is found for aM4-jr!- Apahara- 
var man's instructions conclude with the ffrf of the 
previous clause, and he then states the fact that, in 
accordance with them, the woman followed Kalpu- 
sundart about like her shadow. The other is in 
line 6 of page 66. The word arpnupj there used, 
and rendered in the notes " having refused strongly 
(to give an answer)," is incorrect. That verb 
OS 'to press a person strongly;' bub as this 
docs not in the least snit the contest, the alterna- 
tive reading given in the notes, viz. T$%> should 
1 >y r»ll means be adopted. The notes are exceed- 
ingly good, and the short extracts from the 
commentaries have been very judiciously made. 
To err is human, however, and the proofs afford- 
i&t their compiler shares the 
common lot of humanity, shall now bo iudi 
Co riie third line of the opening verso occur 

Bsiou -mwnmij^s.: i and. applied to the first 
member of the compound, 3j^j" clearly means 'axis/ 
and as referring to "^r, ' axle/ The meaning of 
aftj^r: should thi'i-r-i'ot-e be 'axis {axle},' and 
not * pole-staff . ' On the same page we find, as an 
epithet of JpTjff, the expression ^K'l B ^u |J <4- 

RMiRfRFi *\ j i iR«i ^prr^qr^f^^^rspsir, the. 

TJq" of which has boon rendered ' shops.' This 
itig is \cry s;: 1 almost necessary, 

but has the word elsewhere- been known to 
anything more than " a vendible articl 

■ ut the presence of 
T^pTpT coi:! the slightest doubt that it has 

here the common meaning of ' wares.' Do the 
commentaries give no extracts from any 
so as to elucidate the point? On page l 1 vre have 
Dandin's poetio description of the beauties of 
Vasumatt's mombera owing to the union with 
them of Cupid's weapons, &c. when he himself was 
pa, in the course of which comes the 
followin g :^jT<(Hh'^ ^T^-TTf R fo * H ft' • ^HnTT ft 
"^r^'pT- Following the learned but not always ac- 
curate Professor Wilson, Dr. Biihler renders tSt 
"the two Rambhas : the nymph Ranibhn and 
any other Apsaras," -which is quite wrong. The 
sion OTITm * having thighs [tapering] like 
:! mtain-trec' it very often met with R8 
applied to women. There is an instance of it in 
Jldghavvi. iy, which tho commentator exphiins 
thns: ^H" ^7^n"'TTfMtJ? *&$■ AT- The charms 
of Avantisundari aro described by Dandin in words 
which differ very slightly from those ero|- 
iu the former case, and here the ^^n La said to be 



formed rijrii H&Uh4i<ri| filter^ (page 30, line 2). 
On page 8 wo have I account of the great 

battle between the kings of Malwa and Magadha, 
and he proceeds to say.- ?f^ q- ^q f d4\'^M \ W& J 

%■&%* WWyiji *\ 4H 4+(IrT. Dr. Bidder readers the 
words ftSFfa^fr f>W' his obedient army not 
being on the spot," which Beams open to question. 
It wus not likely that the king would go alone 
to assist his friend, and that his army was pi 
is shown by the statement of the poet that b 
turned to his own city accompanied by what 

duedofH. What w the force of ^fafi 
piled to his army? ilight it not mean 'worthless,' 

' ' show tha l above- should 

ted * hia army not being obedi 
The rendering of q^^X^^.+il-ii (page 29, line 4) by 
' sweet-singing KouV ble. The 

first member of this Dvanda compound means 
' bees.' 

The ffTSRT^ mentioned on page 49, line 

,-ly explained by the commentator from 
whom Dr. Bohler quotes. The term, in 
passage at any lentiy means ' flatterers,' 

bose whose words are acceptable' ;— and the 
rendering of the word irfaTflfT which o 
on the same page is equally i The 

learned aunotator give.; (fast the explanation of 
the scho lium, viz. ^t*^«* 4 |f ttflWlSlf.* orsn^fr 
srrfrT^r ffcf tsPF^fi", and then translates it * bully,' 
for which there is not the rity. la 

the interpretation of the phrase *>-Jj^s^T7?rirT- 
V\tt y*\'i*i u &£ (page 60, line P) the commentary 
seems to have gone astray. There is no reliable 
evidence that arpfl"T: is equivalent to W^ 
stated. Ittf true Bonae would appear to be f^TWir- 
KltM^I, and the phrase would then be 'the 
sun's orb. red as a garland made of the golden 
foliage of the wishing-trce.' 

The last point to be noticed i« the interpretation 
of fr%53J on page 71, Hue 4, by " won 

The Bcatanoe is this : JT^TTf^PTr ^lf ?^]?Tqr- 

^'T^^rff. Here then aro hco distinct things 
bronght by the woman, as shown by the use of the 
conjunction '%, One of them is clearly tho " soiled 
garment," and the other is H 4i~4- This word is 
hero a noun, not an adjective, and is qualified by 
the preceding compound. It is found in ifefyAtf 
viii. 60, and is thus explained by MaUinatha- 
f^lHr H^jf^HHM: This is the meaning Dandiu 
evidently attached to it too, and the gifts pretended 
to have been Bent by the princess to her lover 
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were a ' ran 'rjeared wituj"«H-juice spit 

i'rom tho mouth, and a flirty p 

Talib-ul-Iui. 

Track BB*a ] r •.. -; ; ■ -i -.1 •■ -:.—- A Havd-BOOR 

". (i^uio, liin pp.) Calcutta :Tluu It A Co. 

A BA50-BOOK for Vinton to DSBXI and its ur-i;rkboiir- 
K. H. i; Km ik'. (ISmo, 79 pp.) Calcutta : JWker, 

These little 1' revised editions of the 

• r's Guide-books, already pretty well known 
to visitors to tlie old royal cities of Upper India. 
In his preface to the first the anthor modestly 
a that although he "has used his best en- 
deavours to render his information accurate by 
verifying it from the best and most original 
sources, yefc ho has abstained from controversy, 
and does not desire to be regarded as an antiqua- 
rian authority." Mr. KeeUe intersperses his in- 
toresting notes with extracts from the architec- 
tural remarks of Fergusson, tho eloquent descrip- 
tions of Bayard Taylor, tin- .'counts of 
Jiernior, Finch, and De Lfiet, and with quotations 
from whatever almost has been written north 
quoting in reference to the objects he describes, 
illy correcting them wherever they have 
i into even a trifling inaccuracy. And his 
intimate acquaintance with what he describe.-, and 
entiontu to inscriptions, 
enables him to add interesting items to our know- 
ledge. Thus, for example, the Mosque at Agra, 
which has hem attributed fco Akbar, he notii 
having, "from the obvious evidence of the inacrip- 
tion over the main archway," been " built by Shah 
n in the year L063 IT. (a.i>. 1644), and to have 
bakes live yearn to complete." The Boland Dar- 
or great gate to the Mosque at F a fc h c p u r 
6 i Ic ri , ho notes was built as *a triumphal arch' 
n good many years after tho Dargah or sacred 
quadrangle, and bears an inscription beginning 
thus : " His Majesty, king of kings, Heaven of 
tho Court, shaduwof God, .hilul uddin Muhammad 
Khiin the Emperor. He conquered the kingdom 
of the south, mid Da n des, which was formerly 
called Khan il ■■ s . in the divine 46th, corre- 
sponding to the Hijirah year 1010. Having reach- 
.chepur he proceeded to Agra." The Mosque 
bears the date Hijirah 971 D. 1571. 

To the Agra Hand-book the author lias added 
a brief history of the Mughul Empire from a.d. 
and an appendix on Hindustani Architec- 
ture, which will be read with interest. To the 
1 tebjj one, » ' Note' on the Slave and Khilji dynas- 
ties, and others on the Elephant Statues, Firnz 
Lat, Ac. Mr. Keene has a passion for spelling 
Oriental names in 1»b own way— which is an 
attempt to render what may be called the vulgar 
system more uniform; but we much doubt if 



Fuzl, TJkbur, TIdhum Khan. Taj Muhul. Vi- 
krumadit, tie. will supplant the better known and 
more accurate Abnl Fuzl, Akbar, Adham K 
&& These Hind-books ore just wlmt the visitor 
requires: they point out all that is really worth 
seeing in andall around the two cities, and do 
the buildings in brief compass, with intelligence, 
thorough appreciation, and rare aceuracyj 

Ohikin of the Di i(i;.i Pr.u. by Pruh'.na Cluinilni ( H 

B.A. «>7 pp. 12mo.) Calcutta, 

This paper, originally published in the B 
Patriot, was scarcely worth reprinting. Aa to 
the ' Origin' of the Dnrga festival the writer says 
at the outset — " When it was first established the 
memory of man, it seems, runneth not to."' i nsf ead 
of carefully collecting and arranging the materials 
that exist in Hiudu literature bearing upon the 
subject in hand, this very excursive writer Hies 
off to theories and gene ralizations. "Toanati<-n," 
be says, n to which language was cosmos, to which 
beauty was better expressed in words than in the 
objects described, to which the flower was lovelier 
when it was clothed with the tints of the imagina- 
tion than when it appeared in its pristine shape, 
grammar was the basis of knowledge and religion. 
Words consequently exercised greater influence 
upon the Hindu mind than the works of nature 
or of man," Words have evidently a greater in- 
nnance with this author than his subject, w 
he affirms that " the Durga Puja of to-day is an 
evolution of many mutations," and that " in the 
early day3 when the Aryans lived somewhere 
near the plateau of tho Belnr Tugh, its vernal form 
the Vasauti Puja. was in vogue." 

He concludes that Durgfi " is a grand develop- 
ment of a primeval Vedic idea, produced in un- 
questioned and unquestionable Words, whiv 
their turn have been transformed into various 
forms and attributes by the authors of the Ttmlrtu 
and Purdncu, and at last imbedded in the present 
system of worship." 

The teaching of this little book, if it teaches 
anything, is pantheistic ; but the author's hold of 
facts, as of theories, is very indefinite, and hazily 
hid in grandiloquent verbiage. It is a pity to find 
young Hindus with abilities and learning like the 
writer of this pamphlet taking so little care to edu- 
cate themselves hi habits of closer thought andmorc 
industrious research, and so rushing into print 
with tho most baseless day-dreams, mistaking 
them for the results of scientific research. Yet 
this is not the case with Hindus only : some Euro- 
peans have set them examples they have not yet 
rivalled, nor are likely soon to do, in the bulk 
ami pretentiousness of their publications, and the 
of any foundation in fact for their theories. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 



BY 31. J. WALIIOt.SE, I. 
(Con tin* -_■■ 

IV.— Old WaB* and 1 

IJKSIIH-: cairns, dolmens, mil stone-circles, 
-*-"* then exist upon the 2? i 1 g i r i Hills other 
structural antiquities of a different nature, name- 
ly, remains of fortifications and dwellings, the 
hitter resembling the hut-circles and foundations 
so common on Dartmoor and elsewhere in Eng- 
land. At present the only notice of them known 
to ine is in Major Congreve's paper on the Anti- 
quities of the Nilgiri Hills in No. 32 of the 
MadrasJournal of hiteratur« fpnd . whtxe 

(at pn- -s •>:-•.'- ) li describes the vestiges of what 
he conjectures may hare been an old capital oft lie 
Toda people situated in that locality so sacred to 
picnics, Fairlawn, near TJtakamand. On the sides 
and at the bottom of that most picturesque and 
delightful valley Major Congreve discovered for- 
tified mounds, long lines of ramparts, an altar- 
rock encircled by stones, circular walls of un- 
ited stones enclosing spaces occupied by 
single and double Tings of stones and heaps ; 
and, by the stream that threads the valley, 
''long rows of ruined walls forming streets; 
and square foundations of buildings." I oon- 
i ■-■.■- Dot having been able to trace out all the 
objects enumerated by Major Congreve, and the 
heaps and mounds by tbe stream seemed often 
o distinguish from fiuviatile deposits; and 
■nclusion, that at this nearly central spot of 
the Nilgiris " stood £he capital of the ancient 
T hankawar (Toda) people," appears a 
certain as the theory that links the cairns and 
dolmens with the Todas. The circular stone wall 
enclosing a space occupied by the stone- rings is 
Orthy, as corresponding with traces of pre- 
historic fortified villages in England, siwh Be 
Crinisponnd upon Dartmoor, where a mi 
wall surrounds a space tilled with hut-circles. 
In all countries and B gee similar conditions of 
life give rise to similar results, and in such 
fortified enclosures the ancient populations lived 
or took refuge on the approach of danger.* Iu 



■ " Tho whole surface of the Khanate in covered with 

scattered tit intervals alonir tli" munis Towns 

in Khiva are consequently nut rinuisrrms, anil suv tub united 

.:mta of the ind bj 

trader*. The homeates peasants upiimach the 

■ 

u, ami may bo railed wtnall pquare mud fori *, the 
• which vary in length from twenty to out* hundred 



several districts of the Madras President 
open plains are do- lofty s. poire brick 

enclosures, into which lees than a century ago 
the villagers nsed to fly with their families and 
herds on the approach of marauding Maisnr or 
MarjithA horsemen, and remain till the raid had 
swept by. Both in Telugu and ITimil (the 

|da?v) denotes "flying from home for 
fear of a hostile army,"' and in many tracts, 
especially in South Koimbatnr, this ominous 
word enters into the names of the present vil- 
lages, such as Papavalasu. ^aJaeapalayam, 
— indicating where hurried fugitives had set- 
tled and built themselves new abodes. 

But returning to theNilgir is: — at the bead 
of the Segur Pass immediately on entering 
table-land, on the north side of the road a \ 
rung towards the well-known ' lidlya mand ;' 
it is enclosed between steep sides, and from its 
head a long narrow ridge or promontory runs 
along its middle towards the Segur road ending 
abruptly in a steep dip, and both sides of the 
ridge descend in steep grassy slopes. Jngi 
fore the terminal dip the saddle of this central 
ridge is crossed by a somewhat remarkable 
breastwork or fortification with walled • 
enres at each end, thus : — 



fef H* i~r?Z 5I 





IVom A to B there is a very massive wall, 
twenty-five yards long and two thick, of large 
stones and pici . 'minding some natural 



yard*, according to th«> si.*... of thfl family inh .' 

thigh, iind within their 

sore an cue diflfereet ifawflmgAoai o e an the lint roof* of 
wbiob tb atone cattle- 

yiir.ls and outhousi 

From snob homes'. < »es snd walled towns doubt. 

lea developed. 
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boulders cropping up on the ridge top which it 
spans ; at C there is a considerable hollow en- 
closed by a rude wall, and at D a flat thickly- 
lichened natural surface of rock, enclosed by a 
massive wall, fourteen yards in diameter, with 
;m entrance at the top between two tall natural 
boulders : under this, at E, there is another 
smaller walled enclosure, four yards in diame- 
ter. is on the slope on one side of the ridge, 
and J) and E on the slope on the other 
The elegant Maiden-hair Fern (.!-/' 

). now become scarce about 1 ia- 
kumaud, grows abundantly amid the stones 
of I). About a hundred yards northward of the 
breastwork there are many stone-rings barely 
visible in the grass on the top of the ridges 
in some of them yielded no results. 
The position, flanked and fronted by steep 
slopes, is Strong, and the In-fast work might, 

urarily at least, resist invaders coming 

he Segur Puss from the ICaisur plateau, 
;md u fugitive RAja mighl now and then have 

erwise it is 
difficult to imagine natives resorting to these 

heights, so hateful to them, so delightful 
to Europeans, Bat the circular appendages at 
each end of the breastwork peem problen i 

at I». enclosing a fiat table of rock, might 

-i dreams of a place of sacrifice. enterM 

as it is through a stately rocky portal ; but 

speculation were hazardous. I do not kno 

nitiquity has been notii g near 

;amand it might be worth a visit from 
skilled archaeologists. Still nearer the canton^ 
mettt, UOt for behind 'Sylk's Hotel,' at thi 
of a long steep slope leading downwards towards 
the valley and ridge already mentioned, ti 
another crescent-shaped breastwork. :!' : ', yards 
between the tips, with traces of smaller works 
aeh tip. 
As noi onoonneoted with this subject, I ma? 
" the K or war-trenchc 

scribed in the Rev. G. ].lichter' a Mo/mto 

190-391) ; these are enormous trenches 

led by a, bonk of tins excavated soil, and 

ptcfa over hills, h i ■ i compan 

ly flat countries, for miles and miles, at some 

I dares branching off in varions directions, or 

encircling hill-tops.'' Mr. Kiel:: tes \& 

records to show that they were constructed by 

P. ijas to fortify the principality. In 

South Kimara also these trenches abound ; one 



sees them carried in all directions for long 
distances, and in a manner hard to reconcile 
with purposes of defence or boundary ; — indeed 
their use for either purpose mnst have been 
wholly incommensurate with the labour ex- 
pended upon ( hem. So, too, " great and massive 
walls eight feet high, half as thick, and extending 
for long distances, are found buried in deep 
forest on the crest of the ghats between 
Kanara and Maisur, with large trees rooted in 
them :" the Kanarese term for such remains 
—i.t-<j<jiiiit— curiously corresponds with the Latin 
Mr. Bicbier further quotes a passage 
bearing upon the matter from the Fortnightly 
• r : — " Probably no country iu the world 
possesses so many ancient earthworks — certainly 
none upon such a stupendous scaler — as England. 
They are extremely difficult oi" access, from the 
steepness of the mountain height on which thev 
were formed. Undoubtedly this is the most 
ancient species of rampart known: it existed 
ages before the use of mural fortifications, and 
originated in all probability with the nations of 
the East." The huge dykes in Wiltshire are 
especially noteworthy, and as an exemplar, and 

ape the greatest, of all, 1 may mentis 
Wansdyke, which mi t earthwork reach- 

ed from the liritish Channel across Son 
and Wilts to the woodlands of Berkshire 
is still t i act able in mony places. Whether this 
was a JcaAangn or war-trench, or a boundary 
line between tribes, is debated by antiemi 
It has been pertinently remarked that to gar- 
rison i t would require an a 

• r of men, and it has J 
rally regarded as a Belgic boundary. One may 

observe, however, that the «_-rcnt wall of China, 
which falls within the category of these prodi- 
gious works of antiquity, was certainly intended 
for defence, Upon the whole question of I 
surprising iwsr in England, B 

or Kanara, it may be finally added, in I 
of the writer quoted by Mr. Richter, that ".the 

u itemization of labour necessary for car 
them out i of society in pre- 

historic times utterly incompatible with the 

I toe pos- 
sible supposition— repugnanl enough to prevail- 
ing notions, bi any oonsiden : 
seem to point .historic 
may hare b . . where vastly more populous 
khan the present. 
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VL Folk-lore, Water-stone*. 
In (Note 277. vol. HI. p. 161) some similarities 
were adduced between popular stories in the far 
and the West. The scene or those, however, 
was terrestrial ; and it may not be amiss to sup- 
plement them with an instance or two of corre- 
spondences in beliefs in wondrous worlds be- 
neath the water. All European fairy-lore and 
mediaeval romance is full of marvellous regions 
and splendid dwellings beneath lakes, rivers, 
and the sea; and the Thousand and One Nights 
alone show that the idea was nothing strange to 
Eastern fancy, as witness the story told by 
Ci ulnar to the Persian king Of Hifl sea-people, 
their way of life, and resplendent habitations. 
All know that in Ireland the O'Donoghu 
lives in pomp beneath the v. Killaraey,* 

and may be seen gliding over them on his white 
i Mayday morning. Louyb. Corrib, 
too, another Irish lake, has an evil reputa- 
tion for its inliabitants wiling mortals to their 
places beneath its waves. In Wales the Pair 
Family live beneath a lako in a most enchant- 
ing garden, full of finest fruits and flowers, with 
the softest music breathing continually over it. 
In ancient times a door in a rock near this 
lake used to be found open on Mayday ; and 
those who had courage to enter were conducted 
by a secret passage to the garden, where they 
were most courteously received by the 1; 
presented with fruits and flowers, and enter- 
tained with exquisite music Vbafo m could Btay 
as long as they hiked, only nothing must be 
carried away. Once, however a sacrilegious fellow 
Bower into his pocket, but on reaching 
common earth it vanished, and he lost his 
senses; since that injury the door has never 
reappeared. Oiraldus Cambrensis, a Welsh eccle- 
siastical writer of the 12th century, relate 
a short time before his dayB a cii 
occurred near Neath, which Eiidurus, a priest, 
strenuously affirmed had befallen himself. When 
a boy of twelve years, he had run awn v from his 
tutor and hidden himself under the hollow bank 
of a river, where after two days two little pigmy 

• In Ku i ir I hf N";V:i EUga lives iu splendour 
iious lako, 

ih unci Vernacular, if watched 
parpow, might contribute macii that is curious in 



men appeared and offered to lead him to a 
country full of delights and sports. So they 
took him beneath the river into a most beauti- 
ful country, but obscure, and not illunii 
with the full light of the sun. There he was 
brought before the king and lived lung with 
the inhabitants, who were nil of the smallest 
stature, but l'uir and handsome, ate no flesh, but 
lived on milk and herbs. He sometimes 
returned to the upper world by the way he 
had gone, and visited his in 
him to bring her some gold, with which that 
country abounded ; so once he stole a golden 
ball and brought it tohei s pursued, and 

the ball snatched away, by two pigmies, j 
that, though tie tried for ;i year, he could never 
find again the secret passage. With particular 

is lust story a copy is now 
of the following letter addressed to the Kditor of 
the '* Bengalee^ * newspaperf ; — 

Dkar Sir, — A private letter from Shahpur 
informs me that more than three years ago a 
boy named Ghuliim Hussen, of the family of 
the Sayad, inhabitant of Chandra, was supposed 
to have been drowned on t: 
in the river Jhelam, one of the tributar 
the Indus. Now he has come safely to his 
home. His relations were of course very glad 
to see him. They asked him what was the 
r with him. He told them in reply that 
no sooner he sank than he reached the bottom 
of the river, where he found a prodigious em- 
pire and met with its " Khiser" (name of a 
prophet), J who took him on his knees and gave 
him shelter. There be, with great pomp and 
joy, passed more than three years; and now 
two adherents of the king caused him 
at the shore of the river whence ho came. 
Now people of every colour and creed from 
ci ory creek and corner of the world are flock- 
ing to his house to see him, 

rs obediently, 

All 

Calcutta, Nov. 12th, 1863. 
(To be contiit 

the way of folklor pular stories, customs, 

super*t ; ' a Taat deal 

doubtless exists in old Ii 
JKhisertKhizrjis supposed to correspond to E I i a s . 
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S ANT All RIDDLES. 
BY Eev. P. T. COLE, TALJHARI, RAJMAEAL. 



Tlie Santals as a race, are very fond of telling 
tales and asking riddles. The young men of 
the villages after coming home from their work 
are in the habit of meeting together at the vil- 
lage lounging-places. Having kindled a fire, 
they will ait around it, and ainnse themselves 
for hours together, either by telling tales or by 
asking riddles. Those who know the most 
tales and can tell them best are looked npon by 
the rest as very clever ; and it is reckoned a very 
great acquisition to be able to tell a tale in an 
interesting manner. There are certain lads whose 
presence is invariably sought by the rest on 
account of their power to tell the old talcs well. 
Some of these stories are extremely interest- 
ing, and show a great amount of originality. 
These tales are more or less known by nearly 
every Santal. 

In this paper I propose to give you a few of 
their riddles with appended translations : — 
Harta latarre pond bin ? 
Translation— & white snake under a skin ? 
Meaning — A sword. 

Seta: * jokhe: do ponea janga, ar tikin jokhe: 
do barea jmga, ar ayup jokhe: do pea janga ? 

In the morning it has four feet, at noon two f 
and in the evening three feet ?t 
Mi ■ a ting — A man. 

Han in his stages of life. In the morning— r 
in infancy, a child uses its hands and feet in the 
act of crawling. At noon — man, in his prime, 
walks without any assistance. At even — decre- 
pit old age requires a staff. 

Khekre khekre ora:re pak ko doneda. 
In a dilapidated house they are dancing the 
war-dance ? 

Roasting Indian corn. 

The Santals always roast the corn in a 
broken " ghara." The bursting of the corn 
during the process of roasting, reminds one of 
the wild war-dance. 

Mit gote: pond gotla mena:a, onare horet 
ko era ? 

There is a white plain, and men are sowing 
black vetches in it ? 

Meanimf— Writing with ink on paper. 
Hani calaoena no:oin he:ena P 

• Ttiia is an accent and not a »top. It is used to . : 
a peculiar dick-sound common to Sautali. It ■ 



He went and came back again instantly. 

Meaning — The eye. 

Bes bes jo joakana, menkhan bang ko got 
darea: kana. 

Fruit fully ripe, but no one is able to pluck 
them. 

Stars. 

Mit gote: hoi; do bae chasa, menkhan akhaeni 
do jaijuge go: baraea ? 

Who is it that although he never cultivates, 
yet continually carries about with him his pitch- 
fork ? 

A dog, because he carries his tail with him 
continually, as a man does his pitchfork. 

Mit tite tayo do muskil gia. 

To clap one's hands, if we have only one 
hand, is difficult. 

A man when alone can't quarrel. 

Mit gote: dhelakmonre goto bhugarana? 

A clod of earth with five holes in it ? 

A head. 

Mit gote: dangra do gota teye joma, a* 
reye pagura ? 

Something, like an ox, which swahov. 
food whole, and afterwards chews the cud ? 

Ahandruill for grinding corn. 

Mit tang machhi re bar hor kin durupa ar 
bakin jopoteta ? 

Two sitting on one small seat, and not touch- 
ing each other ? 

A cow's horns. 

Mit gote: pukri talare chak kliunti menaia, 
ar ona khonti chhotre mit gote: chat oni ora: 
ar ona ora: re tij mena:a. Ona ora: nm 
sanam tij loena, ofa ar khuuti do banchaoena, 
BX da: lion bang unjetlena. 

In i he centre of a tank is a post, and on the top 
of the post is a house. In this house were many 
stores. It happened one day that a fire broke 
out. The house and the post were not destroyed, 
neither was the water of the tank dried up, hut 
everything in the house was completely con- 
sumed. 

The smoking of the hookah. 
The tank— the cocoanut filled with water; the 
post — the support of the earthen bowl which 
holds the tobacco and the fire. 

sometimes in the middle, as well as at the end. of word*, 
f Tliis is tho troll-known riddle of the Sphinx.— I 
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SCULPTURE OF THE CAVE AT LONAD, TALUKA BHTWANHi. 

BY W. F. SLN T CLAIfi, Bo. C.S. 



The frieze is divided into compartments of 
irregular size by little pilasters with a capital 
like a mushroom, and rectangular block for an 
abacus. 

No. 1, nest the well, contains a man seated 
on a square throne, left leg curled in front of 
him, left hand resting on left knee. Right hand 
raised, as if to enforce his discourse, holds a 
fruit or flower (lotus?). Woman standing to 
his right, two destroyed figures to left. 

No. 2. Elephant sudden by two small figures 
charging four large ones, the latter as tall as the 
elephant. One is running away, and the ele- 
phant drives his tusk into him. The other 
three, though unarmed, show fight. The head 
of a 5th (?) shows over the elephant's. 

No, 3. A tree; then elephant unridden and 
apparently in good temper. "A man standing 
with his bnck to the elephant is showing some- 
thing to another with an umbrella over his 
shoulder. Behind this last two others take an 
interest in the proceedings ; one of these leads 
a chil. I. 

No. 4. Man seated on throne, like No. 1 : 
hia footstool resembles those in front of the 
centre door of the cave. On his right, woman 
with rjiaun. At his left, five standing and five 
seated figures, who seem to be listening to him. 
No. 5- Man with chtin.n or weapon (r) over 
his right shoulder, then one who with his left 
leads, and with his right points to, a child. 
Behind the child a fourth figure seems to be bless- 
ing him, with both hands clasped and raised 
over the child's head. Then two in a two- 
wheeled horse-chariot going away from these, 
and one who seems to stop them. 

No. 6. Chariot as in No. 5. In front of it a 
single horseman ; then four figures running toge- 
ther as if to get a fifth, a child, out of the way. 
No. 7. Five men and two women standing ; in 
front of them two children together and two 
separate. 

No. 8. Three upright figures; at their feet 
two children. Then two figures on thrones : 
that, to (their) left bearded (?). Two more up 
right figures ; then two squatting, their right 
hands. Forest in background (?). 
No. 0. Standing figure leaning on stall" or 



lance. Then a foot of sculpture destroyed ; next 
a cross-legged figure sitting on the " ground ; 
to hie left two men, a child, and a woman, the 
leaning against a pillar holding up her 
left leg in her left hand. She has long hair 
down her back. 

No. 10. Seems to have been like No. 4, but 
is much mutilated. After it ten or twelve feet 
of carving are gone altogether. 

No. 11. Spearman (?) as in No. 9; then a 
group of a dozen figures attending on a lady who 
sits on a throne, her left leg curled under her ; 
right foot on throne and right knee raised. 
Below the throne a figure sitting cross-legged. 

No. 12. Spearman (thoarpM T) as in N 
and 11. Next him a throned figure ; then 
sitting on the ground cross-legged; then an- 
other throned figure with footstool as in No. 4 ; 
to his left another on the ground ; the next in- 
distinct. 

No. 13. Spearman again ; next him a woman 
sitting on the ground scratching her posteriors ; 
then the man on throne with footstool ; to his 
left one sitting on the ground j others indistinct. 
No. 14. Naked lady lying on couch surrouud- 
c I by her maids ; she leans her head on rigfal 
hand ; the left is thrown over her belly. She 
not seem to be sick, like the lady in the 
Ajanta fresco. A child is seated near her. 

No. 15. The man on the throne attended by 
ten men standing, who have nearly all staves or 
spears; but one to his left has a sword (?) over 
his shoulder. To the right of the throne four 
children seated ; to its left a child who dt A 
another running away j beyond them a seventh 
child seated. 

No. 16. Man and woman on two thrones at- 
tended by five standing women ; one child seated. 
No. 1 7. This is the large group opposite the 
well. There are twenty figures altogether ; the 
chief is a man sitting upon a throne with 
egg-cup-shaped footstool ; ho does not use it, 
bat has his right foot npon the throne ; while 
the left rests upon the right knee and left hand 
of a woman squatting below him. To his right 
a woman with a ehauri, to hers two holding up 
a melon (?), and to theirs one man standing, 
below him two men seated; to the left of the 
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chief figure one womaxt with a trident, to hers 
a standing figure almost destroyed ; below it 
two men sitting on stools of different heights. 
The rest are behind ; one holds a fruit, like 
that held by the two mentioned above, on the 
palm of her hand. The men have cnrled wigs 
like barristers, the women their hair in a roll 
or turban not unlike in shape to a Glengarry 
bonnet, or the bead-dress of one of the two 



figures looking at a bottle in the fresco of the 
Dying Lady in Cave XVI. at Ajan- ■'» 
Ant. vol. HI. p. 269. 

The right doorpost of the large door has a 
mortice-hole cat in it ns if to receive some small 
woodwork ; but there is no corresponding one 
opposite it ; and as a stick in it would not cross 
the i!i n.i-, liur project diagonally into the inner 
veranda, I am at a loss to know the use of it . 



OBSERVATIONS ON TEE KUDUML* 
BY THE REV. DR. R. CALDWELL, S. P. G. F. P. 



The tuft of hair which Hindus are accustomed 
to leave when shaving their heads is called in 
Sanskrit the s i k h a , in Tamil the kndnmi; t 
and for some years past a considerable number 
of European missionaries in the Tamil country 
have come to regard the wearing of this tuft as 
a badge of Hinduism, and hence to consider it 
to be their duty to require the natives employed 
in the missions under their superintendence 
to cut off their kndnmi s as a sine qiui nan 
of their retention of mission employment. 

There are many references in Man u and 
other ancient Hindu books to the practice of 
* tonsure,' — understanding thereby either ton- 
sun- leaving a tuft, which is the mode in ordi- 
uso, or tonsure including the shaving oflf 
of the tuft, which is the mode prescribed for 
ceremonial defilements; but with one exception, 
so far as I am aware, those books throw no 
light on the question on which the lawfulness 
of the wearing of thekudumi, or tuft, by 
native Ohristianfl turns. They merely enjoin 
the kndumi to be worn, jnst as they enjoin 
the minutest details in bathing and dressing, 
but they supply us with no explanation of the 
reason why it had come to be worn, or of the 
light in which other modes of wearing the hair 
were regarded. 

The exception to which I refer is contained 
in the following extract from the Vishnu Pu 
Professor Wilson's translation, page 371. — a 
passage which throws more light ou the ques- 
tion at issue than any other with which I am 
acquainted : — 

" Accordingly wlien he (Sagara) became a 
man he put nearly the whole of the H a i h a y a S 

• ThiapM' * bra contributor, with whom 

we agree in thinking it dewrves 'a more permanent 
place than in the columns of a newspaper,' where it first 



to death, and would have destroyed the Sa k a s, 
Yavanas, Kambojas, Pa rail as, and 
P ;i h n a v a s , but that they applied to Yasishtha, 
the family priest of Sagara, for protection* 
Yasishtha, regarding them as annihilated 
(or deprived of power), though living, thus be 
to S a g a r a : ' Enough, enough, my son, pursue 
no further these objects of your wrath, whom you 
may look upon as no more. In order to fulfil 
your vow, I have separated them from affinity to 
the regenerate tribes, and from the dutu 
their castes. ' S a g a r a, in compliance with the 
injunctions of his spiritual guide, contr 
himself, therefore, with imposing upon the van- 
quished nations peculiar distinguishing marks. 
He made the Y a v a n a s shave their heads en- 
tirely; the Sakas he compelled to shave the 
upper half of their heads ; the P a r a d a s wore 
their hair long, and the Pabnavas let their 
beards grow, in obedience to his commands. 
Them also, and other Kshatriya tribes, he 
deprived of the established usages of oblations 
to fire and the study of the Vedas; and 
separated from religions rites and abandoned by 
the Br'ihmans, these different tribes \n-. 
-M lethchas. Sagara, after the reco 
kingdom, reigned over the seven-zoned earth 
with undisputed dominion." 

To this passage Professor Wilson appends the 
following note : — 

** The Asiatic nations generally shave 
head, either wholly or in part. Amongst the 
Greeks it was common to shave the fore part of 
the head, — a custom introduced, according to 
Plutarch, by the Abantes, whom Homer calls 
' long-haired behind, ' and followed, according to 

appeared. V. however, to abridge it 

by omitting portions m -v addressed Ui mi 

aries.— Eii. f In ilai«*hl, She^dl. 
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Xenophon, by the Lakeda*monians. It may be 
doubted, however, if the Greeks or Ionians ever 
shaved the hej»d completely. The practice pre- 

amongst the Mubamin. 
universal. The Sakas, Skythians, or Tatars 
shave the fore part of the head, gatherir; 
hair at the hack into a long- tail, as do the 
Chinese. The mountaineers of the Himalaya 
shave the crown of the head, as do the people of 
K.'ifristan, with the exception of a single tuft. 
What Oriental people WOrfl their hair loug ex- 
cept at the hack of the head is questionable, 
an J the usage would bo characteristic rather of 
the Teutonic and Gothic nations. The ancient 
Persians had long bushy beards, as the Perse- 
politan sculptures demonstrate." 

The attentive reader of the above extract from 
the Vishnu Parana, and Professor Wilson's note 
thereupon, cannot fail to perceive that the dif- 
ferent modes in which the hair was ordered to 
be worn by S agar a were intended to be, and 
were regarded as, signs of nationality or race, 
not as signs of religion ; and this is confirmed by 
the separate enumeration, in a subsequent part 
of the paragraph, of the distinctively religious 
privileges which were prohibited to the races 
referred to. The conquered races and al 
niil tribes were to be distinguished from "the 
regenerate tribes," that is, from the BrAhmans, 

riya-;. and Yaisyas, called collectively the 
dvijft, "[• twice- born castes, by two sets of 
differences,— one a differs ang their 

nationality, race, or caste,— taking the 

sense— and consisting in the mode of 
wearing the hsdr and beard ; the other a dif- 
ference marking their religious degradation, and 
j| nit; in the prohibition of the A c h a r as, 
or established usages, of oh. ■• fire, the 

oi the Vedcu, and the residence amongst 

ttii-iii of llnilinian priests. 

only niodo of wearing the hair not de- 
scribed in tixns is that which 
was already in use amongst bhe Aryas, or 
j, Sanskrit-speaking race, — that is, the 
three twice-born castes mentioned above, — via. 
ng the bead leaving a lock, and 

leaving a moustache; but as 
we know from other authorities that thi 
fche Aryan fashion, and as it was for the pur- 
^nigui-shiug the conquered races and 
aboriginal barba ria n* from the Aryas ofpnre 
blood that their various modes of weurii. 



hair and beard were enjoined upon them, it is 

evident that the Aryan fashion, the only other 

n then known in India, though not ex- 

!y mentioned in the injunctions, is 
tinctly referred to as that from which those 

modes were distinguished ; and it is equally 
evident, therefore, that this fashion was rega 
by the Aryas as a sign of their own nation- 
ality, it was with this idea tl 

9 retained by themselves, it was proh 
to all other races. 

s unnecessary to hold it to be historically 
triif that this mode of d thing the differ- 

ent races inhabiting ancient India was first in- 
troduced by S a g a r a . Though S a g a r a was 
one of the ear £ the Solar line, it 

cannot be doubted that the different modes of 
wearing the hair referred to, including the Aryan 
mode, had already come into use, in accordance 
with the practice of all ancient nations to dis- 
tinguish themselves from their neighbours by 
such external differences, ami that what Sa- 
gara is represented as commanding the differ- 
ent races to do is merely what they had already 
been in the habit of il he Tatar 

inhabitants of Central Asia, called Sakai 
Sanskrit writers, have always been inthehabit, as 
Professor Wilson remarks, of "sharing the fore 
part of the head, gathering the hair at the hack 

inese>" This mode 
of wearing the hair is identical with the k u d u- 
m i of the Aryas, with the exception of the 
length of the tail ; and as it bat) prevailed from 
the earliest times to the present day amongst 
three contiguous races, the Tatars, the Hindus, 
and the Chinese, and as it is certain that the 
Hindus had their origin in Central Asia, it is 
much more reasonable to suppose that the Hin- 
dus brought the kudanii with them from then* 
original abodes, like the horse-sacrifice, tho 
worship of fire, and various other usages, 
that they invented it after their arrival in India. 

This makes no difference, however, with 
Spect to the light in whieh differences in wear- 
in- the hair were regarded in India in an 

Whether those differences were intro- 

I by king Sag ara, or whether they hud 
already been in existence, we learn from the 
passage quoted above that they were regarded as 
' distinguishing marks," not of religion but of 
nationality. The kudu mi was the "distin- 
guishing mark"' of the Aryas, and the other 
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modes described went the * l peculiar distinguish- 
nuirks impeded upon the vanquished race*.' 1 
Tt was regarded as intolerable that the outward 
and risible sign of Aryan civilization find Hi n i i 
horn" respectability t-hmild 1» assumed hy vau- 
'luidhnJ natumn, mnch less by aboriginal bar- 
barians. Each of those races, therefore, was 
inquired to sraume, or to retain, a fashion peeo- 

j itself, axhihitini,' (a the eye the dJ 
tivtmess nf it* nationality. 

The progressiva extension of tin? Aryan uiodu 
of wearing the 'hair in Southern Indin, in direct 
opposition both lo the letter and to the spirit of 
Sftgn rn ' s injunctions, will he- found to confirm 
and illustrate in a remarkable manner the easrm- 
tially national, social, or secular character of its 
origin, Irs history in Southern India is tbo 
spread of a fashion, uot of a creed* When Pro- 
fessor Wilson says. " What Oriental people wore 
their hair long excepi back uf tin* head 

i* queatioaahk," ho appears not to have* Irnnvrn 
rhut the -wearing of (he hair long* tied op in H 
knot at the bock of the haul, nearly after the 
manner in which women usually wear their 
hair, was the ancient natural usage of the Dr«. 
vjiJas, or Tftinilians, and other non. Aryan 
rncos of Southern India, as well aa of all the 

<* inhabit in g Ceylon, irrespochVe of their 

religion* whether orthodox Hindus, Buddhists, 

I uppers, and that this usage, though 

i" n great degree Boperaedod by the kud um 1, 
ka* not jot disappeared. The Brshmniis, and 
other Aryns who settled in Southern India, 
brought with them from Che North tho 
motk- of wearing tho hair, bat tho lamij \ 
generally continued, notwithstanding 1 heir ad op- 

of the religion &£ the Brahmuns, to wear 
their hair long,, aa appears from old statui-* and 
pictures and universal tradition, and have only 
in recent times taken to wearing the k u d tim \ . 
If long hair had been a sign of the prc-Brah. 
manieal faith, and the kudu ml, as it* oppo- 
nents assort, u sign ofBmdnvcm, ibu progress 
li in the Tumi] country ought to- 
run in a purallel line with the progmss of Hm- 
tin orthodoxy, 1 1 cannot he supposed, hov, 
that 1 hr> Tamijians of modem times are mom 
sscatouif or more orthodox Hindus than Lhe 
people by whom tho great temples in the Karni- 
taka were erected, 1 1 is impossible, therefore, to 
e that the grndiuil ahanUiHiimr,; I 

'.yen tribes of the Tlimil country of tbftf 



I it mode of wearing the hair, and their 
tiduption of the k a d u m 3 instead, coo have 
originated in motive* of religion. It is evident 
that it is to be connected rather with the iibau- 
uonmsnt. during tho same period, by tho men 
of tho higher castes, of the old Tamilian fashion, 
apparent in all tho old statues, of dragging down 
the ear* and w curing long pondont earrings, — a 
fashion which is still retained only in Tinm-v 
and only by those castes that still retain also 
thr fashion of wearing their Imir long. 

Tho V e |j A 1 u s of the present day alme- 
variably wear the k u d u m I , bat they admit t hut 
their forcfatheiK, onrtainly not less *eolous Hindus 
thou themselves, wore Utetrfc The use 

of the kutlumi has now reached the nttdjU* 
•werdaosos, but it has not yet by any means 
EDI ■universal among at least h 

«»v*lL So ile of each of the n 

lower castes wear it, and Some do not ; and it is 
- thai it is amongst snob classes that tho 
light in which the wciirn | rvgard- 

Camaj besl ^'ascertained. Ifil k certain, as 
it is obvious to every one (hat it is, that no dif- 
ferenoe is made between peopfa « hair 

and pwplv of tho same caste with kutjumis 
as regards admission to tho temples and 
rdigioas priviloge*, and that thoso who bare 
not jtf. adopted the k u d ti m 1 am as Kcalons for 
Hinduism as those who hove, it is difficult to 
■•iv "id coming to t lie conclusion that the argu- 
incut is at an end. 

The condition of thing* in theMnruvfir 
caste, the eaate to whirl, the mndail Pilndya. 
kings of AladurA are said tr> hnvo belonged, 
supplies us with n good OhistrHton. Sonto of 
m wear the k tt^nm i t and othem, J think a 
majority, do not; bat the difference between the 
two classes is not one of religion, or even of 
cask. It make* merely a differon boo- 

on. The kudu m ,\ which wm ori- 
ginally a sign of Aryan nationality and then of 
Aryan respectability, has rome l« \ m regarded 
as a sign of respeHnliiJi ry b genomf, and banns, 
whihrt the poorer Milruv&rs gfluWIy wmr 
their hair long, the wealthier members ot 
oast* generally wear I he kn da ml I am 
soually aoi|nainted with mmUks of Ehig cast*, 
some panwiis belonging to which wear tho 
k u «lu m i , and Others reUiin the more an, 

nhibri r,H f tliem oonUnnu hcathemi 
alike. I inquired of the ZamindAr of Um- 
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mali, . the most influential Zamindiir of this 
caste in Tinneveli, in what light he regarded 
the spread of the use of the kndnmi amongst 
the people of his caste, when he replied that be 
did not regard it as in any way connected with 
religion, with caste, or with family, but that it 
was a usage which commended itself to people 
on account of what he called its * becomingness,* 
that is, its neatness and tidiness, in comparison 
with the other mode, and which each person 
adopted or not as he pleased. 

The great majority of the Shan sirs who 
remain heathens wear their hair long ; and if 
they are not allowed to enter the temples, the 
restriction to which they are subject is owing 
not to their long hair, but to their caste, for 
those few members of the caste, continuing 
heat bens, who have adopted the ku dumi, — ge- 
nerally the wealthiest of the caste, — are as much 
precluded from entering the temples as those 
who retain their long hair. A large majority 
of the Christian Shauars, including nearly all 
the adherents of the missions of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, have adopted 
the kuflumi together with Christianity, never 
supposing for a moment that the fashion they 
adopted when they became Christians could be 
regarded by any one as a sign of the heathen- 
ism they had left, but on the contrary regard- 
ing it, if a sign of any religion at all, rather as 
a sign of Christianity, — at least in their case, in 
so far as Christianity favoured the adoption of 
more cleanly, more civilized usages, and taught 
them, amongst other minor proprieties, the 
was a shame for a man to have long hair." 

The heathen Pa liars in Tinneveli used to 
their hair long ; hat most of them, with- 
out ceasing to be heathens, have recently 
adopted the k n d u m i , and the wearing of tho 
k u d u m i is now spreading even amongst the 
P a r i u r s . In s 1 1 o r t , w hi rt? ver higher notions 
of civilization and a regard for appearances 
i. and in proportion as they extend, the 
use of the kudumi seems to extend also. 
Heathens adopt it, without becoming more 
heathenish thereby, but merely wishing to be 
'" in the fashion,'' and converts to Christianity 
adopt it as a practice which they bcli 
more becoming, and fancy to be more consonant 
risiimiiiy than the long hair of their aa- 
eestore. 

There is a caste of bankers in Tinneveli and 



Madura, called the Nu t fukotteiChettis, 
who wear their hair in neither of the modes 
referred to, but shave the head completely, after 
the manner of the Muhammadans, or the man- 
ner prescribed by Sagara to the Yavanas 
This usage of theirs cannot be meant as a 
distinguishing mark of religion, for there is no 
difference between their religion and that of 
their neighbours. 1 have lately inquired of 
one of them his reason for not wearing a 
kudumi. He replied that it was a peculiar 
usage amongst the people of his caste, but could 
not explain it any further. He considered that 
it had nothing to do with religion, and lie was 
sure that the absence of it did not prevent him 
from entering the temples or performing any 
other religious duty. Indeed be was returning 
from the performance of worship in the temple 
when his opinion was asked. It would bo an 
extraordinary thing if the members of this 
most wealthy, most superstitions caste were 
prevented, by their custom of not wearing a 
k a cl ami, from entering the temples, seeing 
that it may almost be said that the temples in 
Tinneveli and Madura arc their private property. 

has always been the custom for the people 
of different castes to distinguish themselves 
from their neighbours by differences in dress 
and ornaments, especially in the dress and orna- 
ments of their women, there seems nothnv ex- 
traordinary in the adoption by the banker caste 
referred to of a peculiar fashion of wearing 
their hair, or rather of shaving it off; I 
ever may have been the origin of this castom 
of theirs, it is not OB e how any p 

knowing the existence of it, and knowing the 
intense orthodoxy of the people who have 
adopted it, can maintain that the kudumi is 
a Bign of orthodox Hinduism. 

It is a fact deserving special notice 'hat- 
Sanyasis, or professed aaoet ics, though the 
most intense Hindus to be met with, never wear 
that which is represented as being a sign of 
orthodox Hinduism. They either shave off the 
k u d ami, leaving the head bald, or they allow 
their hair to grow to its full length, like the 
ancient Rislt;^. plaiting it into a sort of tiara on 
the top of tlu-i . or letting it hang down 

their backs. Under either circumstance, no 

er heard of a S a n y A i | , though without 
a kudumi, being prechlded from entering the 
temples. Their reason for not wearing the k u- 
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dnml ninMti whatever may bo 

i to reason of the bankers. They r*gnrd it as a 
*ign of a anciilar mode of lift--, ificms 

who profess to have almndoncd I lit- world. They 
class "it with gold ornamsnU and Cue clothe*, 
and would stare if they were told that wbai 
reject mi a vain beauttficntion of th«i porLihing 
body is regarded by person** who know better 
lis a sign of their religion, which I bey ouu: 
cherish. 

The temple-priest wears his kndnmi as ft 
matter of course, because ho lives in socicr 
because the worship lift oflbrx to the god i 
temples is ft gny, courtly worship, consisting in 
music, dancing, flower-, and lights, in avowed 
imitation of the ceremonies of a court It is con- 
sidered necessary that he should be-in full dress 
when offii the temple, that is, tltut ho 

should wear hia k u<1 unit : forwithontbis kndami t 
like a man who is andean lYmu n m miming, or 
Like a S an y a * i who has abandoned the world, 
ha would not be regarded as suitably dressi 
ilio jssrformance of ceremonial worship. Tluft 
is far from proving, however, thai, the kn 
mi uft iigti of IliinEu^iii. If it were saeh a 
sign, it weald be worn not by the tanpto-priem 
but by bia far more religious brother, the aa- 
Cd b. 

It has been Asserted that no Hindu is allowed 
to cuter ft temple without his k n ilnnii ; bat 
the practice of the ascetics and the bunks -rs, as 
also of the long-haired classes,, clear! r pro ves that 
this i» a mistake. Modern Hinduism ha* indeed 
iwdulmguishing signs, without which no Hindu 
may enter the temples, bnt then signs— the 
rtngniahing sectnriul marks of modern Hinduism 
— consiftt in the tripandru for tha isaivus, 
1 it.- u ji iu ti for the V a i shn a n r ,— sign* 
which are well known to be essentially beathen- 
iili in their origin and sigui float ion. 

It has been asserted kbftl I 11 ti '..uvea 

off hiii liitflutni, according to custom, as a sign 
of mourning fur a near relation,, is debarred, in 
consequence of being without his k u d ti m I , 
from entering Lhe temples; but this assertion 
! founded on a minapprehcubjou. He is 
exi InrW from the temple during thu period of 
mourning, not hocnttte he in without rv ktidu- 
rai, hot because hi m mildly unclean. I 

have mad© inquiries with res pa i loint, 

of priehtH attached to the temples, in order to 
satisfy myself of the accuracy of the statements 



[ liml previously received from private source*, 

the information I have recti 
following effect:— 

When u Hindu loses I ii« father or mother and 
officiates as chief mourner at their funeral, ho 

1 rift" not his kndnni id also his 

njoustftehe r as ft sign of mourning, or, os Hindus 
uuderitaml it, as a sigu of tha ceremonial im- 
purity he has contracted by o near relation's 
death. In this condition he is precluded from 
entering the temples till the funeral ceremonies 
have been brought to an end, tbflJ ' ill the 
sixteenth day ; but this exclusion is ow t ng, 
his being wii limit n kndnmi, hat to his cere- 
monial dcilk-r'i'.Tit : t'm ^rcenth tlay he 
■haves again his newly sprouting kudu m i 
and monstnclie, and bathes, and on the very 
iame day, immediotcly after bathing, enters the 
templu again and performs d arts of 
worship. As he enter* the temple again 01 
very day that bo shaves off again the rudiment* 
of his knilum i, it is evident that it was his 
ceremonial defilement, and not the absence of a 
kndumi, which was the cause of his exclusion 
ilurino the preceding nxteen days, 

I may bo anted to explain how it j«, If the 
kud u tn i is not a sign of Himlttinm. tha 
Syrian Christians on the Malabar coast ahuve 
their heads entirely, and require convert* tof 'hris- 
tiamlty lo ebftvc off" their kndumi on joining 
their ranks ; and it is the more necessary that 
thu circumstance should be explained, because 

, h always been of opinion that it was from 

notation of the Svrian Cbj a thu 

particular, on the part of ■■umt mis- 

sionarieg labouring on tlie Malabar coast, that 
« he idea of the rt*eii tinl Hinduism of the kudu, 
mi spi-ead amongst the inisaionarica in the 
Tsituil com. 

The quotation Troto the Vtuhfiu P*rtfnn • 
above will be found, I bilieve, to account fur 
thiii apparent anomaly. The /M««a ».ays: 
Hi made the Y a van an shave their heads 
entirely," and it is evident from this th; 
shaving of the hair of the head enttnlji with- 
out leaving a look t was rcganle*! U Um 
Qfltfonal u*«ge of the pcoplu refernxl to The 
peciplu thus described as Ynvanas war 
inhabitants of Western Alia. The noma w«« 

< 1 from the Ionians, or deseonduntit of Ja- 
van, thu first Greeks with whom thu Hindns 
became acquainted, and in tin* ancient Sanskrit 
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period dy noted tho Greeks in general. In sub- 

mm, when tho (i reeks were suweceded 

by tbo Axnbi, itwus the Amis that were donot* 

"i the Inter Sanskrit 
of tho Vithtm t'nrdria wn are to understand by 
Yavnnns not the Creeks, bat tho 
took widely, tin- hnTmbltonfai oC-both thotm 

ulf. The name S o n a g a s , by whinh 
Mu hm ii t nadflim of Arab descent are, itom^ 
called jn TAuiil, is merely a coemption of the 
Sanskrit Y a van as. The Arab and Persian 
Yavaiias.wh linos or .Muhanunadamt, 

-itoiaed to shave thefr farads, as the 
Hindus were well aware; and. when mnrcfaanta 
of hoth creeds name over, many I Ago, 

from tlu> Persian Gulf-mid the Bod Set* JHul 

cj on tho Malabar coast, they not only 
brought -with thorn their own peculiar usages as 
regard" dress, food, &Q,, bat received exproc* 
permission from Qui Chora kin pi to rvluiii 
those nnjltrea and to govern then. their 

own laws. They received permission also to 
make converts I Othrc religions, and, 

b mote n-markablo Mill. lion to 

incorporate; those cun verts in their community 
or paste, and make them sharer* together with 
themselves in tins social privileges that had been 

-in, intihi'ii 
ftclf-governtnonL 
This being iho case, ouufanlOKi to I 

'60 \l iihutuinndanunn came to bo regarded 
tut a change of auto or nationality, and not 
merely as a chango of religion. The convert 
ceased to ho a member of any Hindu caste. II t 
coaled 1 ".'. n to boa Hindu, m id becaimv as far 

was possible for him to become, * 6 
or an Arab, — that H be became a uu tuber or the 
Syrian or the Arab caste. He adopted riot only 

"uriiitan or the Muliummndan pre» 

t and the drv*sof the Yu vana. 
He might originally haw beaa u Polia 
slave, but if ho was thought worthy 
accepted us a convert, ho was though! worthy 
alio of being admitted to the caste name and 

odf, and would 

ran bo refused tho pBttlegc of connecting 
himsidf with thnu by Enarriage. The alwsnoi 
oT tfi m i amongst the Syrian r 

tions of ihe Wettfirb COMt, as also oniony 
Indian Mnhainuiadum guilefully (as adherents 

nay hi* rtt«f« ia tim Mat* jaius tviuiirj M ttw pipm« mtt 



of on Arabian religion und of Arabian riwgnt)* 
is therefore to be regarded, not as a proof «f 

ihrkucjuniiaa asigii.-l ]i 

ism ao a religion, hut as a sign end memento of 
their admission into th.> mi- r casta of 

. whom they wot* 
verted, and of their adoption, as wa 
natural bnt nnavoidahltv under rhecirvunwtanoaa, 
of the Syrian ( V a va n a 

mode* of U&, iniMiKlins,' drew and the fashion of 
Wflftnngthr. hnir. 

It was natural ti itant mission- 

I'labar coast shonld adrisi< 
Ikm the praetieo of their .SyriAn 
pnNteccifoniii this particular, though the imttu- 
lion of their practice has only been part ml 
all, seeing- that it does not include a eluutgo in 
nationality of their oonv a ll due* na t fol- 

low that the pmeiieo of tho Syrians should be 
Eotfowod by missiunaries in other parts of India, 
where tho Syrians are unknown, and whore il-hna 
never bean eonsidoreil to be noeoaaary or denir- 
shlo that convertt should adapt a new national- 
ity, — with- f which tho imita- 
if the Syrians in one particular abine- eeemB 
partial and arbttrnry. 

The example ofth« Syrian-, nu I Arabs was 
followed to lie Roman Catholic mia- 

l in the jamc neighbourhood 
in Ooa, in tho sixteenth century. Tho cot 
mode by the Portuguese in Ooa adopted a new 
nationality and a new dross, as well as a now 
Tin')- assumed the dross and customs 
of their Partugut«e putruos, and am called 
4 Portngoeso' t<i tho present I Ji mo*tlv 

. i 
A pimihtr p bed upon it9l h;, 

MulmrmiiudttiL* of both eoaMa ou tlw rocepiion 
into their ranks of ronverU to their creed.* Tho 
eon verts oooasionnHy ma<l(> hy Mahamnmilana, 
a or froi nity. 

go not on but also their 

i rind, as a sitrn of i h in change, 
iho y\ uhaniuuw lan t that to, the Y a v a n a 
dress and mode of wearing: the liair. 
especially the 'skull-cap,* tiie ecp« of the 

Arabian or Turkish ' fex :' and mo well il 
nndff tiiiufumnu tiilkol'the TTrtmit 

iimoilfintsm in not; 
>oeomc a iluhanjtuiul.nn littt to 

. h iif tbrir tatUHIi} . wLkb i« ■ luck of luUr 
Mibd . r-Jt- . - a> Ka.it tmU*. P- HI- C L K 
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have 'put uri the skull -cop.' Sn tlmrnnghly in 
kw nationality, or cattle, 09 it is called in India, 
supposed to be changed by this process, that bo 
not only acquires the privilege of intermarriage 
with Aluhamnmdana, »o matter what hi* original 
caste may have been, but claims, and has con- 
ceded to him by Hindus, the same rights, Ofl re- 
gards the use of wells, Aa. r that the original 
MijlinniirmdanB po**os*. 

As it & the tendency of Hinduism to connect 
every act In life, ei ag% member of the bodj 
every portion of the dress with roHgiuu ui 
it i« nob to ho expected that the k n d u in I should 
escape so universal and *o inveterate a tendency. 
Let ii ' ulIv be granted that the wearing of a tuft 
of hair on the buck of this head lias coiul* into 
general uae T — whatever bt« its origin, it wilt ne- 
cessarily follow that it will not manly be cher- 
ished with the affection of personal vanity, as 
uinuugst tliu Chinese and Japanese, but that so 
superstitious a people as thu Hindus will occur 
sionally use it for superstitions, purposes. This 
does not prove, however, that it is either hea- 
thenish bi its origin or heathenish En its nature, 
Ir oVmb no) prom, dunSm, rhut if u i Dgn in 
heathen inm. It only proves that Chriist.ta.mi 
should IN) careful nut to put it to superstitious 
u-i -. 

It may he objected that not only is the. k u - 
dum i pal i o *ome sort of use in super* titiems 
ceremonies, but that the vi-rv firit tim 
assumed, or rather the first lime the hair of ft 
child's head is shaven off, 1 [siring tha k n d 
superstition* ceremonies oeonmpany the opera- 
tion. This ll undoubtedly true, but only to a 
winy limited exrent. When a Brahman boy*g 
hand is shaved for the first time, the operation 
is performftd on a certain month and day fixed 
by a rulo, and a Brahman lays hold of the tuft 
of hair that is to bo left, and commence* the 
operation before the ruacir Li applied by tho 
onlinary barber. A feast in made on the occa- 
sion, uud this is called in Jhnil the k u d a m t 
wedding but in Sanskrit simply kthatira, 'u Jn . 
—nothing being n.«.|uired but tonsure by 
lered test. This usage dam not pn 
amoUir-i other castes ; it is not ea$y to see, there- 
fore, how othar castas can bo made rcsponsjlilo 
far a peculiar usage kept up amongst that pecn- 
liar people thu Bralumins. Keen amongst tho 
Brahman*, it may be added, the sopors! 
consists not in the ku dum i itaolf, which was 



wnrn before ever Brihmana were heard of, bat 
in the ceremonies "by which the wearing of it is 
initiated. 

Every period of a Hindu's life, especially of a 
Briihman's, from his birth, and even from before 
his birth, to his death, is attended hy n host of 
oeccmonies. Ceremonies are performed the first 
time his ear is" bored, bnt no one will pay that 
tho boring of the far* is in itself a heathenish 
operation. When a boy is Bent for the first 
time to school, ceremonk'S are performed and a 
feast is given, but no one thinks it a heathenish 
thing to send a child to school because bed l.i n> 
ash ceremonies arc performed by heathen* 
tiiiir children are teat. If the tiling itself is 
not distinctively heathenish, and tha heatheru*m 
connected with it is on unnecessary ceremonial 
superadded by Iteutlatis, nil tliat ought to be 
required of Chriitiiuisis to avoid the super. i 
Ott te m o nial. 

It is not snffleiont lo prove a tiling to bo hea- 
thenish to prove that it is done by heathens. It 
is necessary to prove also that it i* hvaibeniili 
in its origin .' S ml history, and that the heathen- 
ish intent with which it is done by heat 
belongs to tho essence of its use. Hindus or© 
toznod to put flower* in their hair at mar- 
riages, and, the kn d u in 1 being the only por- 
tion of the hair of tho bead they retain, thn 
nownrs are st UOk in t heir fc n ij u m i s. I do not 
consider this practice heathenish either in itself 
is intent. I do not oi it\sHor it, thoreforn, 
to he a praritino from which Ghristtaiw ohould 
think themselves debarred. On tho other liaud 
I admit that it is a huathenisl! pmcU'co to put 
flowers in thn hair when about to perform 
tain iiinlmroiis acts of worship, neonate it i* 
done with a heathumsh intent, wUh the intent 
of doing honour to an idol Apart from this 
intent, tbctt in nurvly nothing beathenisb or 
jmperstittnus in wearing flowers in the hair. . . . 

The great majority of the middle and lor 
dfiaaos in the Tamil enuntry, including those 
castes to which most of our converts belong, are 
worshippers of Sivu, and us sur>h they worship 
riiva's I0B, «inneia (thn Tsmi] PflkjyJtr), as well 
U or toon than Siva himself. ( hb m[' ilm oore- 
moniei performotl ui the worship of this divinity 
consist* m the worshipper** laying bold i 
oars (not Ganesa's, hut hi. -_.-.v u> — t !»>-• left, tnr 
with tlio right hand, the rio/lit ear with tlie left 
hand. Jlin.iu wu may discern a danger to 
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which the young CO 

we have now learnt, from the a of the 

k d d n ml, how such dangers are to be averted. 
Cut off the convni's ku-lami, and a rarely 
occurring temptation ceases: cut offhisears, and 
one of the most common temptations of his daily 
life is at an end ! 

I am surprised that the opponents of the 
k u d n m i have not yet commenced to put down 
the use of the tali . This is the Hindu s 
marriage, answering to the ring of European 
Christendom ; aud, on the principle on \vh i 
opposition to t be k u d u m i is based, it do • 
appear to me to be consistent with common fair- 
ness to allow the tali to escape, seeing 
amongst heathens it has always the image of 
Ganosa or some other idolatrous emblem im- 
pressed upon it, and that it is i 
the Hindu bride's neck with idolatrous 
monies. I hare known a clergyman refuse to 
perform a marriage with a t a 1 i , and insist upon 
a ring being used instead. At first sigh 
would seem to he the right course to take, to 
preserve the principle which is at stake inviolate, 
but a little further consideration will show that 
the scrupulous conscience can find no rest for 
itself even in the ring : for if the ring is more 
Christian than the tali, it is only because its 
use amongst Christians ; mcient'. Every 

one knows that the ring had a heathen origin, 
and that for this reason it is rejected by the 
Quakers* who for the same reason, in perfect 
consistency with their principles. he use 

of our very decidedly heathenish names of the 
days of the week and of the months. 

I do not wish to ba understood as defending 
the retention of the k n d u m i, or advocating its 
use, considered as a question of taste. Regarding 
the ku d a m i merely as a mode of wearing the 
hair, I do not admire it, aud if it were only admit- 
ted that the qnesi ion at issue is no! :i question of 
theology or of Christian morality, but a question 
fortho hair-dresser, I should probably turn round 
and argue on the other side. It would doubtless 
have been admired by our jjrand fathers, who 
wore ttfcndtimi themselves. queue or 

pigtail, which succeeded the wig, and who 
certainly could not hu 

to Christianity to cut off what they them- 
selves wore. The mode of hair-cutting in 



vogue amongst ns at present was introduced by 
the French i and was 

dislike for a time by old-fashioned people 
as a sign of Jacobin tendencies. It oul 
that suspicion, and came to be universally re- 
garded as a great improvement upon the 
tail, and still more upon the wig. I am not sure, 

-r, thai it is destined to resist for ever the 
changeaof&shion; and, judging from the low 
negro-like look it gives to the natives who have 
been induced to adopt it, 1 should fancy that it 
is somehow out of harmony with nature, and 
that a more becoming fashion may yet be 
covered. A native with a good head never 

so well, in my judgment, ns when he 
shares his head entirely, after the simply severe 
style of the ancient Greek pln'losoph. 
should suppose that in this warm cliinai 
other style can feel so cool and Comfortable. 
On the other hand, I never regard a native with 
more pity, from a dressing-room point of . 
than when I see him imitating', or rather earica- 
tnring, our present English fashion,— letting his 
Jit black hair grow to twice the length of 
ours, though innocent of the use of brush and 
. and plastering it over with oil till it- 
shines in the dark and smells in the sun ! I am 
not disposed, however, to dogmatize in matters 
of fashion, knowing that tastes differ. It is a 
matter of indifference to me how people wear 
their hair, provided they take care to keep it 
clean. All I argue for is that it should be re- 
garded as a matter of taste, not a matter of reli- 
gion, and that if we dislike the kadumi and 
wish natives to cut it off and to shave their 
heads, we should appeal not to their consciences, 
but to their wish to improve their looks. 

None of the arguments I have nsed in defence 
of the lawfulness of native Christians retaining 

u d um i, if they like, can fairly be made 
use of in defence of c as t e . . . Caste ia anti-social 
in its own nature, irrespective of its origin and 
history, and is therefore anti-Christian ; whereas 
the k u d u m i, being admitted to be in itself a 
s hair and no more, if it is not heathenish 
in its origi istory, the assertion that it is 

>iisl) is has, less, and the wearing of it is 
no more opposed to Christianity or social duty 
than the wearing of the moustache. 
Gburiii .•■rd!, 7th fopfc 1867. 
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Mibjainml ir&nscript anil tnuialatif.m erf 
aoootid half of ft Sleastni iuur-i 
hjuwmn lmi'o Urn urcjmn.U aocci 

I 'rcaruaLeil by tin. K U'n llii 

I'.Ii- P* , V. 1., 

aud knt ta tui> In- the owoer. Km 
pjtmntly form* p-nti of the Bicdii nuuk during th© 
hutcnldwntl. n^rdingtoinfon 

reeaircd, eleven pfeeos wore dug up. I 
w*« i vu incbetf by nine , tral 

; ly i«j arthl on two Iflgttii im t el v 

ntaitied liula mop 
vll-knuwn liflliorifio ftpii 
in line 8 an (mporUat word, 
■ position of the convent oN ' 
line I 

of tliii grant tiro smaller than 
thuuu of the .H'rixnna of Dhrovftsetuk I, but 
dura tfioH mi the Inftcrlptiona of I Q 

gfc Tlio form of Uio I 
', and Of tho uUuchntl mr»- 

«0«ft' r 1 Bgntar, Im* Locomu roai 

. v, 1. 1 1 ..-■ i ., ,,, . 
lusrijrcnruloiiGMtlinu-:. 

•a groat diiTorenco between the dura tf or.* of thia 

plata and thoscr belonging ta the times of (he 

' "" B Ak* form "f Uie writing 

f . rv-joinbhat enrront haml,* 

Imperfect a* this gnml U, Jt ha* nnvertbeliae' 

afr intent. Kor, i Bain uppftirinj 

oftine oftita earh'a 

VaUWiT dy tMi.Hfj* BflJ glrtW Ml im- 

|h«rtnnl cantribiiti rdi thn history of 

Hum* in VaLtitiln, We (Tn-l that the ounvanfe 

founded hy JhiHrK'i, flu- sister's daughter of 

cuii tinned to tionriflfi nnd l.< 

tCtoa of tho relets, Tbu maniiou of 

taghtoen i nig wlifch ware pfti 

presented in L)ariria*n convent is oltto of hu- 

pornuuw, become U confirms n statement niadv 

by Bfarw Tbwwff. Tim latter lays (.VrW.Yat, 

l'k.W.ll! 

?.«.k TC i num.. «| Uw foaadtr », ^mmr, n»yt icAdm, bul 



II 1 6S) < lift! in ilif Iiutidrvd convtfaia of Valabht 
'In' H 1 .;, in, ■,', 1 . ■ : . i u t! y vtndutd. Kow Thr- 
tightttn kduKilu of onr grant ran nnlr rafor fo 
Unr HhniyAna, ! ip, ilivL.r liujiii 

u kntswn to Imvrr hern cultivutiid in tliat niun- 
bcr of Kikiirjm.f 

A third point wha'U defturv 

thin g^rant arm wr 

■•■■ •'rfp^neennd war. ThLsBaoie 
pcTHun executed al&n 1! oluiaeaa'a 

■on Dharaxniia It, and of his fourth dtiscvndant 
I i ] is grants nf m I ut 

TS7-^. wbhibPrafoworBbindirfas] 
rightly iiiiurprfitnd. to mean 272,* ^ad'y^Si 
wlikb I MdtS77jS llh ' 1 Uurt "i Plfl«M»w /r 
T©$"^ ^'"1 h J Pnilbaor Bbindirkar ■■ 326, 
Now thia givca 8Inm<kbhata a b oi office 

iryiaira. Our new gnint Rbowa 
IwldnffiiM in abso, ; 

id >%a 111 tbo date iif our nrant is taJtcu 
Tritli Pmf. 1 , 1 Jii rlair for V ►, , j tbo gn 

coiuMrqunttbr Skmtf»hjutfm must 

have been tt least wrrftJlty jcara in «91cl-. Ii 

vtxyini|. Ltmia n»o ihooW laat 

I 'rtfora, r yfor 

GO. The fdct is that wn 1 

crcrtai" 

uukaown aigti ^/ which occurs on thn 
lii plate* may stand, for all wo ku« 

Thn el 
hbhata njipear, bow.v. r, t. 
probable that it jnuat be mid m 

[«i»m mi fl y 4i^TrRiRin%?r»7 ] ^h^ : [%] ,-*. 
"fn^Hnif-T^Trrwwr [^pnTn-rnT^tw]— t — 
[«W: m&farwii ^ 4i) «*y ^ffuT?r3f!RT|r^3rr- 

f Tltw dutii b iaL rn f ma , , hi am^JJhhrf cmot. aad 

WiISTi* 1- • • " , *' rrl y "l«M<r that I'ufwfcif 

1 II... «Bn 

SndmdW,' 11 """ " ' JB,l *■' l '• , * ia*ri|*«« »t 
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— ^^r^T2^i.fTrTirfF"riT|TiTf.r^frr ^r^fmm\ij- 

HIW4alfa+l4IWH^Il4W*f*T£3rj— <Z— 

tf I 'H*HtHh*H^j its snfnrt fl^£T— V*— 
ofhf igpff^r^n^r ^r^r mw7*nr*Fw [ f? ] -\\ 

TWr^ftSTTPITTfT^ jl 1Ff?7rrlTWT*'[ir]— V\ 

Nrfa «^r»r^fff?wR- i Rwr^w^nrPnrTf^ 
*ufr ^r *m q:-j; j=trMr h f^w%^r ^rr 

ht< rf-iw: | ^wi *rt ppr: ^wtt ^n v^Miit 1 1 

1. About fifteen letters have been lost in tin- 
mngi and nine or u-ii ikt i !i« r-nd- Tbo? have boon supplied 
from Prof. IJhfuiJarlair" fir. It. As. . 

ll of the following lines is made froin 
the same souroo. 

i. Bead d-H-K ° ins ton d of pf 1 ^ °- 
6. The sign used in tbo original before j£l|rO is tho 
• iiliyn. 

iu> rido of Qto horizontal stroke of fi iii ^rFfnr is 
vinble plates of tbo 

Gurjant kings. Akshara. 32 i- 

8. Th • figgi ti |,oon TfPtp An 

» is still visible, utnl lii-luw it reeem- 

ltiiii«> lo ii '•!» as well M a f;, T before it. 

10. *m%t\ ° i B tt Utpsus sl-jli- Read q^^rf**. 

i-j. It^fTT 

l(j. The sign used in - lliuianlj*. 



(His son is) ,, ,|„ 

illustrious ,] 10 proved his 

he ratting 
of Eds enemies, the rays of v 
footnnils mingle with the flitter of the c 

• of Iris > ivho are p before 

him in cos of his power, who gives its 

proper siguiGeauce to his title r.Vjii (winner of 

s), siuee he won i i of his subjects 

hy carefully keeping to the path prescril 

ntis, who in beauty surpasses Cupid. 

i] udour the moon, in lirrnness the Lord of 

mountains, in depth the ocean, b wisdom the 

ptor of the gods, in riches the Lo: 
wealth,— who, intent on affording safe! 
those seeking refuge with him, cares not a straw 

of the learned and of his affectionate friends by 

: ng them mor than their pn 

demand — who is as it were the incarnate delight 
erf the whole world. (He.) being m good health, 
e commands to a 11 his SL-r van • 

ails of villages, fortune- 
tellers, soldiers, his faithful judges,* p 

s, receivers of revenue, thfet 
princesani .-s representing ad so 

well us to (all) others whatever their 
i the gwn | may be: 

Bo it known unto you, that in order 
for my parents and jelf benefits in 

I the next according to my desires, I have 
granted, (confirming my gift,) by pouring 

he community of the reverend Sakya 

ng to tbo eighteen schools (of lie 

Hinaj, * have come from [iree- 

• I am don rrectrnwa of xojr renderings 

of ^ift4i^l* and ^rfftar: Tboagb^T tneana 'firm, 

;M*(Pt^ '» judge,' it. u nc-verthelesa 

•lothat tbe cojnpound meu- 

inp- ^ll'l^h occurs in vaou's and nrjf QoritM 

plates, i irith rAjasAmanta on t! , and 

rislmynpati on the other side. In those doeum- 

may beur tbe sense of c governor of a province/ as Prof. 

,-latea it. At all events it seonu to denote 

a person L ,f higfa rank. In this plate, whero it is eon- 

iriffa the polico ofSeers and thiof-catchers, the 

ing probably oar Puggoes ( 1 fer to 

an officii] of low rank. As HPT mea&fl alu * revcone,' I 

' T7T denotes the village-aceonntanta and 
.of revenne, called now TaluLt or Kulkurnia. The 

meaning 'groom,' hot 

i i; rfxp^ • governor of a province' and ' bead of a village.* 
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tions to the great convent of Dnddil built by 
the venerable Dudd.i and situated .... in 
order to procure food, clothing, seats, remedies 
and medicines* for the sick, and so forth, the 
following four villages : — 

ftomypallav&laku, situated between Ann. 
and F ipjxihi ru nkhari, and Saujarniiiwl:u in the 
township of Mandali, as well as ■•, and 

OJtossan in. Detakahttrarf with. ...... with, 

with tlie revenue in dry and greea 

(produce), corn and gold, and with the rig] 
forced labour arising (therefrom), according to 
the analogy of the familiar instance of the 
ground and the cleft. 

Wherefore no obstruction should.be made to 
him who, by virtue of his belonging to the 
community of the reverend Sakya monks, enjoys 
(these villages), tills (the land) or causes it to be 
tilled. And the future wort by kings of our 
race, understanding the instability of power, 
the frailty of humanity, and the benefits derived 



from gifts of land which are common (to all 
protecting them), should consent to and protect 
this our grant ; and he who takes it, or allows 
it to be taken away shall obtaiu the punishments 
of the five (kinds of) evil acta, and, living in 
the three (kinds of) existences, shall be guilty 
of the five mortal sins as well as of the minor 
sins. 

(It has) also (been declared :) What good 

man would resume property which out of fear 

erty kings have given for pious purposes, 

and which resembles leavings and vomited 

(food) ? 

Many kings as Sagara, and others have 
enjoyed the earth. To him who possesses the 
earth belongs the fruit thereof. 

My own verbal order. My own sign-manual. 
(thai) erf the illustrious Mah;'ir.*ija Otth- 
Written by Sfamddblwpt, charged with the min- 
istry of war and peace, in the dark half of 
Mdgha 266. 



SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Esq., I: 



In the Sanskrit and Old Canarese inscrip- 
tions, on walls and pillars of temples, on de- 
tached stone-tablets and monumental stones, 
and on copper-plates, of the Canaresi 
of the Bombay Presidency and the neighbour- 
ing territories of Madras, Maisur, and Haidara- 
Md, there exist abundant materials for com- 
piling a tolerably detailed and connected his- 
torical account of that part of the country for a 
period of seven or eight centuries from about the 
middle of the fifth century a. d., and at the 
same time for illustrating the gradual devclop- 

* For the translation of the word W^JfJ compare the 
Peter ►. ?- '•■ !**{*( S. 

t Tbc translation of pr; '-v. ; 'r <|nins justification. In the 
Bronco plates the phraac uchf tabhataprJ.resyaorehi \ 
praveSya occurs, and the word mean a ' to he <-ntc-r.-d 
the fat. passive f,nrt. of lit with pra+n. Here it 
the same meaning. It is clear f ri «a the -tatements about the 
other three villages that the compound Anutnanjiprftrenya- 
pippalarunkhariprftresyn contains something about the 
situation of Samfpattavfitafca. I take therefore, Annm&nii 
and Fippuhiruiikharl to stand in tho ablative ease. l*ippa- 
tarunliharl was assicued to the convent of Duddu by 
Dhmrasena I : / I AM IV. p, I (H - :. 

% From some correspondence on the subject that I hare, 
perused, it appears that the Elliot Collection comprised 
altogether 1,339 stone an«l copper-plate iniusriptions ; a 
large number of these, however, were in bheTeJugu lun- 
guaffo and characters. The series presented to the three 
Societies appears to have included all the Sam,krit i 
Canareee inscriptions^ and a few in the Tdu 
It appears also thnt Sir W. Elliot's translation 
by * Kadambaxi Jaganaadhan Gum' and ' Vavilala Sub- 



ment of the modern forms of its vernacular 
Language. 

But little, however, has ae yet been done 
towards bringing these materials within the 
reach of those who can utilize them. 

Some forty years ago a collection of manu- 
script copies of five hundred and ninety-five of 
these inscriptions was presented in triplicate 
by Mr. (now Sir Walter) Elliot, of tho Madras 
Civil Service, to the B ty of 

London and the Branch Societies of Bombay 
and Madras,^ • These copies were made by 

bararn', who fa 1871 held respectarely the posts of Trea- 
sury Deputy-Collector in tlioCJodfirari District and Sol,. 
?. a 8-" trat '' "* ' Folnvnnim.' One v f Uie men employed by 
Saw. Elliot to decipher and copy the inscriptions was 
1 ..ir.uoii.lu. who, in 1S7I, was a Cuttle-pound 

Si™!™*** < Sl- V> p, ' r "" ; 

n. This man had kept mri»atecc>i 
phona out of the whole collection, o .. we re 

{ ttkt " ■rniwntofMadra, I .<:■«• copies: 

but with what ultimate result I ha. , Ma to as. 

Ai.r.th.r man thus employed w;;, 
now deceased, of lion in the Dhtnr&i District; q few 
duplicates of the copies made by him f,r Sir W. Elliot 
were shown to me by his rod Siddhnppa : they were very 
^accurate and incomplete, and seemed '■ be urythfag 
,!]}■ ,r "^"'" rt 'iy- fho same 6 
Bitot Collection was " completely destroy 
on the voyage to England ii iriUilogu:" 

probably Si,- H\ Rlliotfs own copies o 
1 ' '."■; :-apa tho copy of thn Sanskrit 

aod Did Cai rmtjone intended for the London 

hociety. Some ol i^r-plate* would appear 

to he still in exmtcace in England. 
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native hands, and were in many cases of doubt- 
ful accuracy, but the collection would have 
been a most useful guide in prosecuting further 
researches of this kind. Recent inquiries, how- 
ever, after this collection have resulted in the 
discovery that the copies presented to the 
Branch Societies have been en c sight 

of and cannot now be traced ; ami the copy 
presented to the London Society is virtually 
inaccessible in this country. All that now 
remains to the public of Sir W. Elliot's tab 
consists of his old Canarese Alphabet* and the 
Paper on Hindu IiiKcriptions t in which he 
summarizes the historical results of his re- 
searches : nitd these even are now ont of print 
and very hard to be procured. 

Another very extensive MS, collection, com- 
prising much information of a similar kind, 
was made in Southern India by the late Colonel 
Mackenzie, and is still in existence at Madras. 
This collection, again, has never yet been made 
accessible to the public; but there are hopes 
that before very long a general sumnr.' 
contents, and selected portions of it in detail, 
will be published by the gentleman J in whose 
charge it now is on behalf of Governmen I . 

These are, I believe, the only large collections 
that have ever been made. Researches by c 
inquirers have been made pal 
mostly of a detached kind, and. together with 
the reports on the contents of the Mackenzie 
Collection that have ' ire scattered 

over the pages of the journals of literary 
societies in such a way as to be accessible, and 
frequently to be known, only to those who have 
tin.- fortune to live in the aeigaboarhood of large 
libraries. 

In other pari npire activity is being 

displayed by Government in respect of I 
publication of onoionl reati 
and records. north of India there is an 

Axons ->vhich poblisl 

the same salts of 

qu trios, all ins. En 

bolar has recently 

sine, copy, 
ok inscriptions. A 

■ 
■ 

■ 



in Madras in connexion with the Mackenzie 
Collection. And in this Presidency Mr. I! 
has latterly been employed on the duty of in- 
vestigating and reporting on the Arohi 
Remains. 

The Canarese Country, however, — the rii 
of all in inscriptions,— is still left to r. 
the field of casual and intermittent pi 

• of necessarily a very imperfect kind. 
During a short tour through part of the Cana- 
rese Country in the early pari of last year, 
Mr. Burgess took advantage of the opportunify 
thus afforded him, and prepared and has 
ashed § excellent, facsimiles of over thirty o 
inscriptions. But his duties have now taken 
him to another part of the Presidency, and a 
long time must probably elapse before he will 
be Canarese Country again. 
The only record of any Government action 
in respect of the inscriptions of the Canarese 
Country is to be found in a photographic col- 
lection of abont ninety inscriptions, on at 
tablets and copper-plates, at Chitrakaldurga, 
BalagAmve, Harihar, and other places t 
south, made by Major Dixon. 1 1. M.\s 22nd T 
ment M.X. I. . fur the Government of Maisur and 
published by that Government in 18Gfi.]| Not 
long ago, it is true, it was in contemplation by 
the Bombay Government to employ an officer 
OB the special duty of preparing for publication 
S reliable collection of Canarese inscripr: 
box, — <m the ground that, as the basis of the work 

have been the Elliot Collection, the dis- 
appearance of that collection renders it impossi" 
fale for anything further to bo done, — the project 
seems to have been abandoned, for the present 
si all 

To Major Dixon's collection mention, 
we have bo add a Si 
graphic copies of inscci] 
taken by tin- late Dr. Pigon, Bo.M.S., and Col. 

. H.A.. and edited in 
Bo.CS.,, for and at the cost of the Com;: 

bitectoral Antiqnifcies of Western h 

A synopsis of tents of this 

the late Dr. Bhilu D:\ji, is to be found at pp. 

314—338 of So. xxra. vol. IX. of the 
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Society ; many of the notices, however, are very 
imperfect, and some are full of inaccuracies that 
may mislead. 

These two works contain all that is as yet 
rally available towards a history of the 
< Ymarese Country and its language. And, as, 
in addition to many of the inscriptions thus 
published being altogether insignificant, and in 
addition to some in one of the two books beins 
only diiferent copies by another hand of those 
in the other, the photographs are on a very 
small scale* and frequently are so indistinct 
in details as to be practically illegible, the field 
thus offered for investigation becomes of a very 
limited extent. 

Official duties leave but little leisure for pri- 
vate study; but, as a commencement towards 
placing on record for general reference a series of 
Old Canareso inscriptions in a connected form, 
I propose publishing from time to time in the 
pages of tins journal such of the contents of these 
books as I have leisure to look into. Occasionally 
1 may add inscriptions copied from the originals 
by myself or under my direct superintendence. 
And, whenever I am able, 1 shall give such 
notes of my own on the subject of inscriptions 
at other places as may tend to elucidate- the 
.subject-matter of the text, or to indicate whore 
further information bearing on it may be found, 
if others, to whom other copies of the.se two 
oilh-ctions may be available, will cooperate, 
of the inscriptions as can be satisfactorily 
edited from the photographs may soon bo dis- 
ced of, and a great deal of useful information 
be placed on record. 

According to the language used, the inscrip- 
of the Canarese Country may be distri- 
buted over three periods. In the older inscrip- 
tions the language is as a rule entirely San 
occasionally Old Canarese words are introduced, 
but they are not of frequent occurrence, and 
from their isolation it is often difiicnit to deter- 
mine their meanings. In the next sta^e, both 
the Sanskrit and the Old Canarese Iangoj 
are used conjointly, the latter usually predomin. 
feting; frequently the transition from the Sans- 




on 



— "■ "*r w N T T'.'*' ,•'••:" '"■•™«jiiir room nit v 
on »rtone-Ublet 112" \ugh by ftp broud. Ti,- £^2 
a in the moat exoehrat order, and must be levibl, C 
lWtung -to esd w,tL esse and certaintv ; but* Z J,' 
ate i be letters m the photojrrapb, that it i'n a TOrv .j;£ ,, 
to decipher and edit the content.. To pLtoS 



krit to the Canarese language and idiom, anil 
vice versa, is very abrupt. Lastly, the m on- 
modern inscriptions are entirely in the Old 
Canarese language and idiom, with of course 
a copious intermix tnre of pure as well as cor- 
ru] 1 1 id Sanskrit words; the opening invocations 
and the closing benedictive and imprecatory 
Verses are sometimes pure Sanskrit and some- 
times Canarese. Speaking generally, tho pure 
Sanskrit period lasts up to about the middle 
of the ninth century a,d., the mixed Sanskrit 
and Old Canarese period lasts from then up to 
about the middle of the eleventh century, and 
the pure Old Canarese period then commences ; 
the limits of these periods may be more defi- 
nitely fixed when a greater number of the 
inscriptions have been examined in detail. 
Pure Sanskrit inscriptions are of course to be 
met with down to the last, but, after the in- 
period specified above, they are the exception 
and not the rule ; it should be remarked, how- 
ever, that copper-plate inscriptions are almost 
always Sanskrit, whatever their age may be. 
The inscriptions of the earliest period are not 
very numerous ; by far the majority belor 
the second and third periods. 

As regards the characters used, the earlier 
inscriptions of the pure Sanskrit period are in 
the old Cave-alphabet, the source of both the 
modem square Dcvanugari characters and the 
round Canarese characters. The Old Canarese 
alphabet- began to be elaborated, by rounding 
off the angular points of the characters of th e 
Cave-alphabet, towards tho end of the pure 
Sanskrit period. By about the middle of 
tenth century it assumed a defined and settled 
character. About the commencement of the 
thirteenth century the characters begun t 
teriorate and to pass into the modern fori 
in some respects the modern Telngu alphabet 
represents, more closely than (he Modern Oana- 
rese alphabet does, the Old Canarese alp!: 
of the third period specified above. Pure 
Sanskrit inscriptions of the latter part of the 
first period and of the second fend third 
BW frequently engraved in the Old Canarese 
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charuetera ; bat the reverse of thiu, i, u£ nu-n 
occurrence. U Sttaalq'U inscriptions are 

usually in the cbnnictt'n? whii 1« I Icaoti b 
name of the * KAyastW err ' (foMlbft 1 alphabet, 
and it m to be noticed that in the COM of in- 
wriptione on sioiie-i.iblets tkeat! characters am 
080011/ botli of a butter type aiu! mom carefully 
cut than in the ama of eopner-pLv i iona j 

this alphabet inmnphrh* with 

in SjiTi-lcTif SCS3. in ibis part of thy country. 
Xo. L 

The inscription submitted herewith la from 
Plate Xo. or Dixon's work. The 

original, in tbo 01 J CiMiures-e uuiguagc and 
iti somewhat large and abutting Old Cnnartnw 
ehuractun, id on a Ktouo tablet 4" 2"' high by 
i." l*i ■ tBftJa g a m v e,-H bo Bagig I 

the hi : •: '|ii"i,,i. op llalhjtfuine (Major Dixon's 
•) r or Balipura [uL, No. 7i;) r — in Mabntr, 
obuut twenty- mike to tbe S.E. of Baua w&ai. 

The omhli-Tun at r - ■ *tone ore j— 

In tin i Mated I5gu 

itK right, a priest or rrocabipper, ond above bim 
the &un ; out! on it* hdi, a trow and «u% above 
which tbe portion of tbe Atone Iwjaring a rapro* 
Mentation of the moon bos been broken a« 



Tim inacriptinn record* o grant rar. 
gakayeuritfU^p. 104S-9), being tbe Sorva- 
dbiir; Km, by a private person to a Jain 

■• r while the Qmi t'Leftam Cbilvuiul 
w u governing at hie capital or II u ] } i t r a v u . 
on tbo Hubonlinnce r ■■; 'likyivkuigSu mi' - 

avnraiUva 1, the district known as the 
Banavusi Tirol •. L-ihoutinud. 

It n j 1 i lt i! V e would appear to have beeu tb< 
chief town of tbo circle of villa gui known a? 
the Jiddulige Seventy, which probably coast i- 
intcil a minor division of the Buuavaju Twelvv- 

md I baey not fUBaseded in tt 
Jiddnhge on tbo map. 

The -!>*— one Jain ami i 

VuLduuiva,— at tbo beginning of tbe tnscrJ 1 1 
—end tbe atatcineni at the end ibnt tJte lor- 1 
Nagavnrma * , whoever he niny be, boili 
tempi ex of Jinn, Vfohna rod .Siva, iro worthy of 
note mi ii di «ui toleration that 

exit-: 1 nd. 

uvunijaraya is out* of tbe later Ka- 

dnmhuaf Banavl^ . mtfonod by Sir Wi 

Elliott nsborogii sad of tbi- 

'. exact place in tht* genealogy 

cannot yet be determined. 






[I] 
II 

- 



>n*cript> 

[B] t3=3JiF^aj^ro tfiPO'd X^o XrOJ^>d»«(tfi)|« ft o sk««xrtG3J>7i^ ;^a tfc&3^d^b«9 - 
[5] 9^ ij d.?rjf:tfdo ffOXtf ^xXa»(»)C5±rf^£i^po r, . ». 

[10] X%!{7 ^iin£iKai^jS^,X&»^a 5;?d)?^aiBrfir» <» ^?=[4}- 

[117 f^nadttfi t^inte^ivt ^£jp5W^£)Ji^ cv»z:rj 



4nnii«u of BftiBitiUi s 

te s*i 

•«• rr^'linst'fJsUtiMiim u.rU ««n» culnrfiT*- Tim 
uaii»f J-u 
1 | qnpl • I ; ml mil 

liaeawe ' ChlrtuvU' L. mdJnr fc 

lwrn>4K>0> nhlic. I ,|y wu ifJ, i 

;.«1iE»Ii ut - 

" "in Ii> i 1m? aliJirtTuicd torn 'Punadft* 



'TfTilhNl, when «fl9t«(I AT Jik-tffllii 
'rmt r'ltij^tun* or ffula utljrf *uu>r^ 
Him.TvfanKt, tnwl comK&M- . ••.■«! 

' al puinU, la itfditUtfT bnciet*,— t. I , 

' .tr» m 

.!att>net!t VM . 

■ 

i'«««n*e won!.* i 
S«*I*rj .„■• i •■ i,i. ■>. lb Be v. ii ,. . 
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[16] ^^ »» v ?s5£a» ^tftt&ttM&a? £*3w» tftfafo? 

^•tfo» exiw &#& eoo?v £»4«C>;S£tf &?5ya> 

[so] 3 ssSri^s # rifsfbi^c tjfcs ^nf^c^r&jwo ntf? «*■ ij5>* 
[Sl] efi*» iff^S tSwf^KiS tpSffii ^30nS?!wjR .-jw-ia* $*&■? oasi* 

[S3 J efcc* SfccBiJ **g #<* to ^*o • flfce c&o ^ = !%■» 



— 









[35] tf^Tfc^o jStfw^o = o3~? cW»8 d^0oaa 

' $ folia fttiU 3 <: fl^WrfCTJ £? rf^X^? c(<j*)ttb, 

[88] &s!a ctois? ££fco poXdrfi.FXXtf) 3»&?„t;o • 






jTVajuidfioH. 
liny thf> FioriptriTo of tlm lord of tin- three 
• ir Jioa,, which has for 
■ch eilieuuiuus clinraetvmtic thy plttusimy mid 
iTMRt profound scii'uce of tliu UKSurliuu of pofi^i- 
Inlititft*, — bo lictiaicmi f YictorimiB is the heat* 
like form or Vifiliiiuf which Ijccamc uiuuift'st, 
trotlllllllg (lie ocean und h&fiflg tlu> Lurth resting 
xipon the tip of ila uplifted right tuak ! 

I [ "Whale thu vietorM* reign of Lko 
• T I'd i J A ky u. m a 1 lu J A v u. , * — ibo 

Ftlw world, 

> [tnmiu king of grrat Icing*, thu *n\ 

hirdjIietuoHt vi'iJiirmlile, thu gj is family of 

ray&§, tbo ornament <-r the Clil- 

lukv:w T — wu continuing, he, whoiu bead \raa 



• ' /■ •/ i.'WtihiUtttt, J* a 1UIII* BiipHed 

• Jnin«; ««i- li. J I VViUjir, JkMWya Ml (fcw ft 

i . 

t Tim allaniin i» In t hi* tncanuillnn (if VS»l»Pn a* n Imar 
to robtuft UfaP 'lirtli, whiut hwi >itcii enrrif-i] iiil- • Ui<> 
nf il>n i». iuii lijr (Ei<r ilinnuu Oha^jflulka. 



y* Hd* K0i»&*vBrH'Jj > rA 1,— s'ata 

Jlk f«JIJltj U lu:n i -III iL III, 



J.whJ 

: ml a 



nrlortipd (when be bowed lumift'lf in thu U 

t&ittg oIkjIhuoiuu) with the frt i «h hlossoma 
tbnt wL r ru hu foot (an if with a qarljind), mvm i — 
Hail ! : — the fort anatoMahnmanilatt'BVAm kiiitf 
ChAyiirn|arj( v u, who iQMBeiofl of nil 

the ^r! nnwios commtFncmg with "Tin. 

Grx'ut Chieftain j| who Iida jiJijiiihiI £bf 

(Miw*; (ln> oxodlent lord of tho city 
i j bo who law ucipiirtnl tin: 
pliufei." fuvuiir ff Ule goddoM Maln'itak^hinL hi' 
'•- bo di lights in lilKiralitj: ;h« who: i* thu pretvptor 
of thwu that. 1- ■ t(.:); ho 

who is I'm, i hag 4u> uxm to 

tumnt htrnj he who uj Uio bnireiit of biiiTo mt'n ; 
hi- wht> Sj a vioy ( i » n d a h l< 6 r a D d aj ; 
lut who has three royal Iiailw of audkncel (?>; 



*?«*•*"'' rKrta. 

* " ' MUM in -nlkirli T Imm Iftlmn 

pnwrt putadi 
hal 
*U«'tbiir th* prm-ni |«p i ,r ' c*n In a 

"■it but In thu 
I Afitdr.uA liinl »)0, two birt-lt wbkll imrj i on (lie lUdt 
| • Jfdnuvlifibjr. 
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be who u H very .Sanikara towards the bulla 
which are the brave imieftains decorated with 
badges «rf honour; h-- PrbO fi the boll • 
who wear badges of honour on their face* ami 

; be TV*'" h ^ vorr VikromAdityn . hn who 

i:, fir vmnllft," 

While ho wan governing the Bnuavufti 
Twelve-thousand, — on Sunday, thu thirteenth 
lunar • of the month 

Jyc&hthu of tht» SarvadhAri «rtfiiwi/*<rru which 
wnu the year oA ... 970, at this capital of 

Hn. I jig A vo, Keaavannndi,— who farted for 
. . I who wos th 
"almnaudiblm^'iruLa of i' the 

lialag'.'uairai.ia which belonged to tho gud Juji- 
llhaf, being acrnat 3d hy venera- 
tion, gave to the Uawtdi I of the Hhnhinu 
oblatimik of water, five viaUitr»§ of rice-land by 
the (measurr- of tJw) staff railed BbernndAgajr jj 
in 1 1 if n-'c-lnn<l railed I'nllryn-hayal «j o| thr» 
capital of BuJligsvo which i ' the 

. I i ■ i • i 1 1 1 igo Seventy, The hoanduriea of it are :— 
10 mirth tho i ' tho Lands of tho 

village iif Tilnagundflr; to the ea&t a large and 
flat d< : ek ; to thu south tho enclosure 



called Aflhtflparifligattn f ; and put a 

ctiHiABat-Dprigfci ground. 

There has. not been and there asvisr shall 
he on the earth any one equal to tho ( fnndnbhe~ 
runda in rcaperX of religion and courage ami 
ri-ulhf illness And liberality, 

mix general bridge of piety of kings itii 
Brer be preserved by yoti ; ' ' - • bee Uuom- 

c ham Ira make Ida earnest request to all future 
princes. The earth Ilbh been enjoyed by many 
kings, coinnieuerag with Sagara; he, who for 
the time being passesgea it r enjoys thi I 
of it.. T*' i own person is a very 

easy matter, but the preservation of (the 
ul) another is troublesome - r if 
one would discriminate between granting and 
preserving', verily preserving is better than 
granting'. Ha who confiscate* land that ha.'. 
boon given, wh«th- »r by atintm i, 

hi bora for sixty thousand years a.-, a worm iu 
ordure. 

At, the desire of tho king, the lortl N a g a • 
varum caused to be built a temple of Jmn, B 
temple of Viahuu, a temple of J i vara, and a tem- 
ple of the saints, in tho country of Ba n a viae . 



CORRES B AND MISCELLANEA. 



XA' India* Amliquaru. 

But.— luyuui 1 last number tfur MayJ the Be*, 
illlns has printed* Itorj retnarka— 

" Mumcluruu* OB tbv IfatohM 1 (?oast"— in which he 
•liiipiitei corTaiii position* ftd >J mo in. a 

monograph on the Fahhvrl in of South 

India In tlio courfcaaf bis remarks 31 r. Collins 
rrtvives r ^ thu so 

Syrian! of Malabar which 1 hod imagined to ba 
ob*olo le i n eun -- B f 1 1 ImiI ng wall ascertained 

ihui, bi r.rrxdible iu themselves, thrtea 

thoohei entirely wanl ovideftco to support them. 

■ Ctfnf. ' SJasaaii^jf 1 -' ttta I '" h Of $**<*■ »S'l ' J*oW»- 
roujap,' u t ■ °l «* 

*Uft* oaasftshai KJtrtorlrjii It mil LakibrnWirr* U. 

tnfN« UJ- 
of tiw- 1 by id* «i *el. i. >u. 

ii„ , | 

t TLv fttilMtttk <d tin Jim TlrthaiVtMinuu 

2 ' ii*#i>lC » J«"« T#mjA#j ttn» word m » T*4Wi»t» 
curra^ Iffil ' ttUUti." liftoff, •lu'fltimp, a 

Jmn *t:.%>t it try i th» i«»nl»*a fw»H» i* ' B 

} ' Kilt ir.—mn omuSnt lambiU'Brt.** tb« nJan of vrLinh 
ii but tasw 1 1 1 

b the torn* M ' t/ni> Tidi/i^riin fa". 

' u thr flrw *>f thwtlirM 

kintb .>f ncv.luKl in 8-»j13> (*aij»m doMtib«d by t>r- 

Hr,,-Jar«Q hi hi* Jr-urnr y tArm-jh itaifit, !?«■«»> *^«l 

'. sad i» drfioi"! ■■ " i'l»l io th» li?«*» part tJ 



I shall now ihcw that itr. Cot 1 ins Tim not made 
tho i-Ano any better than it was. fie hoi nut ad- 
duced now facts, and bia urge IW 
vreral misund^rBtandings of the books he quotas 
'Ilia attribution of the origin of South I union 
Chrintiaiiily to tho Anostle Tltomas M«ns very 
ultra- ' iioae who hold certain thceivgkal 

epiui- iu n.td q,uc*tloo i», On wbs 

doe* it rest P Without real and tufRcient 
evidence, so imprubable o eirenmntAue« i- 
nt one* TOJeotad. L*iou» actions have no vsluc m 
historical rc*«rch. aCr.CoIlu to Ahdio. 

ii\\pi» wliii-h tnmatni! hj atasll rtrewnm frmn «bsoci 
paiiaf» »n- il .rtnrr to ih« field" which, ej 

thii irrifftUfcio, ■ra»Wi« Ut pi« ■r.tllullT *WO CTOpI C Mf 
lor Hwtnw B#pr.' ' 2S5 Sad MO- it 

modnrn Caoorots ' hailu' imvin »J«) a jafi 
and th* np*a coautrr <•> Uh* *n»t i* tao«rn u Um linn n 
• Immi 4tktiairuUicd rmm Uin M alnt.J* • at M*lt- 
rf s ftt M s 1 a ft A '1 *l - tlu» hillj »oii wuuded n/iuitrf 
Ijiaf liiiii^ tlim tVwtora Ubi^- 

■ N <^tHpnRK» of |»««m iQ Sanlirit witb PSMMT* 
ir»»<i in*'- iws tijat til* « i 

' UU*d! •mm" jiut-jurt .i 

I I ran donMfol wbrthsr rt nn br M&firfcoril/ ens- 
wHa ' flla", inner. Mm*K or i« 
ik As ft? t • ilm inu»bil lea <rf ■ « In- U. | {a laterip- 

liirtl* wliTinl tm *tnrV«*- 

t , 4tW»pi»d*»jl« / '"i"— f ^* *Asto»in"f (**«Ha'| 
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and Pantaenus. Thanks to Dr. "Wright, we how 
possess the Acts of Judas Thomas in an old Syriac 
text which cannot be very far from the original 
form of the myth. Dr. Wright (vol. 3. p. sir.) attri- 
butes this text to some time cot later than the 
4th century, and Dr. Haug connects the original 
text of this palpably Gnostic book with Bardesanes, 
who lived about the end of the second century. 
But this historically worthless composition (for it 
was written more than a hundred years after the 
events it relates), and which is the production of 
some ignorant and credulous man, even if it could 
be received as evidence, would only connect St. 
Thomas with the extreme north-west of India. Prof. 
Whitney and Dr. Haug,* with many others, look 
upon the pretended apostolic labours of St. Thomasf 
in India or China as a pious fiction, and, as there 
is no better evidence than wliat I have mentioned 
abore, it is impossible to do otherwise than assent 
to the conclusion at which they have arrived. 
Nobody nowadays believes in the visit of Brutus 
to Britain, yet it rests on as good evidence ag the 
mission of St. Thomas to South India, or even to 
India at all. Mr. Collins also refers to the story of 
Pantsanus in support of his " strong impression" 
that St. Thomas was " the apostle both of Edessa 
and Malabar." He says : " Pantaenus speaks in 
the second century of a gospel of St. Matthew 
being in India, and of the visit of an aposile." It 
would be difficult to misrepresent more completely 
the story of Pantaenus, which we know only by the 
iate hearsay recorded by Eusebius and St. Jerome, 
and not directly. Both expressly give the story 
as hearsay: "It is said 1 ' that Pan run us reached 
India, and found there a Gospel of St. Matthew 
(written in Hebrew characters) with some people 
"' to whom the apostle Bartholomew had preached." 
Mr. Collins makes out that we have the words of 
Pantamus, and that " an aposlh" (the italics are his 
own!) had preached in India,— thus leaving the 
reader to infer that it might have been St. Thomas, 
as no particular person is mentioned. The story 
is late hearsay, and therefore valueless for proof. 
But even if this eonld be got over, it says nothing 
about St. Thomas, and, as I have already men- 
tioned (in my paper), India waa in the early 
centuries a. d. the name of nearly the whole East 
including China, and thus the mention of India 
proves nothing. Probably Southern Arabia was 
intended.:}; It is not till after several centuries 
more had passed that we again come to legends 
which connect St. Thomas with South India, and 
it is obviously useless to refer to these. Mr. Collins 



• fa hk renew of my monograph (as originally printed) 
t Whitney, Oritntal and Linguistic Studies, vol. IL 



mentions Syriac documents ; it is to be regretted 
that he did not quote them with precision, and 
say by whom they Were written and whence they 
come. When he does so it will be time enough 
to consider their value. 

As I have said, Mr. Collins has a strong im- 
pression that St. Thomas was the apostle both of 
Edessaand Malabar. He grounds this, apparently, 
on a notion that the "Pahlavj language, according 
to Max Midler, originated in an Aramaean dialect 
of Assyria" I was much astonished at this, for I 
felt sure that that illustrious philologist conld not 
have said anything of the kind. What ho does Bay 
[Science of Language, 1st Series, 5th ed. p. 235) 
is as follows :— " We trace the subsequent history 
of the Persian language from Zend to the inscrip- 
tions of the Achaeraenian dynasty ; from thence 
to what is called Pehlem or Huzvaresh (better Hu- 
zuresh), the language of the Sassanian dynasty 
(226-651) .... this is considerably mixed with 
Semitic elements, probably imported from Syria," 
I might refer to the researches of Dr. Haug and 
others, and the views of the Parsi scholars, head- 
ed by their very learned Dastur Peshutun Beh- 
ramji Sanjana, as regards the nature of this 
Semitic element (which was written but not 
spoken), but Prof. Max Muller's actual words 
show how utterly wrong Mr. Collins is. Even if 
he were right, what he assumes (as above) would 
not support his " strong impression." 

From whatever point of view the question be 
considered, the result is the same,— there is no 
evidence at all that St. Thomas ever preached in 
India proper, and the story has every mark of being 
a vague fiction originally, but afterwards made 
more precise and retailed by interested parties. 

This being the case, the only safe conclusion is 
that asserted— that the earliest Christian mission 
to India was probably Gnostic or Hanicbmon. 
Leaving aside the first, I will only again point out 
that the account of Al Nadtm is an historical 
document based on original Bonrces. Perhaps I 
carried too far my doubts about Manes having 
preached in India; the word for 'preach' is 
ambiguous, but 1 see Spiegel {Eran. AUer- 
thumtk. II. p. 204) accepts his journey there as a 
fact. At all events, Maues was a most zealons 
missionary, and certainly sent disciples to India. 
As to the meaning of India, there can be no 
doubt in this case. The Arabs used it in a per- 
fectly defined sense. Thus the Manichacan mission 
to India in the 3rd century a.d. is the only 
historical fact that we know of in relation to 



J Aj the author of Supernatural T{ t li<jit>n (4th edition). 
•■ 1. I. i, 4,1 understand it. Where I am I can rS but 
to few books, 80 I taka hi, extracts from EaSiSand 
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Christian missions in India before wo get as Iuw 
as the sixth century. 

Mr. Collins points out that Manicluean was a 
term of abuse among the early Christians. This 
is a Fact -,* but Abu Said was a Muhammadan, nob 
a Christian, and if he had wished to abuse the 
Christians ho would have called them all (on I 
and unorthodox) simply Kafirs. The Arabs of the 
9th and 10th centuries were, however, poea 
of too much culture and too little bigotry to in- 
terest themselves in the perpetual and trumpery 
squabble3ofthe so-called Eastern Churches Thi -y 
had a distinct name for the Manich sans — Manani. 

Mr. Collins also urges a new derivation of Mani- 
gr&mam, viz. from Manava or Mani. Either word 
might be used in the sense he assigns, but what 
reason has he for supposing that it was so used in 
the 8th century P The derivation is in itself not 
probable. It is evident from the so-called Syrian 
grant that Mauigr&mam was not a Brahman vil- 
lage, and of conversions there is nowhere the least 
mention. Whatever the Manigracuakar were, Mr, 
Whitehouse'a account (as quoted) gives little 
reason to suppose that the)' were orthodox Chris- 
tians. Mr. Collins also urges that Mftflifcavft- 
chaka {in the Sanskrit form of his name) was not 
a Manichamn; I cannot imagine how anyone 
could ever have supposed that he was. This 
eminent Tarai] reformer is known historically ; 
one temple, at least, founded by him exists still 
in the Tanjore province, and several of his works 
(on Saiva doctrine) are popular even now. He 
deserves better than to be called a * Tamil 80r ' 
cerer," whatever that may mean. 

Mr. Collins appropriates Dr. Hang's very im- 
portant explanation cf the inscriptions as Nes- 
torian. This lint of their origin, taken together 
with the use of Pahlavl, seems to mo to explain 
the whole mutter. Thee rtainly 

are of about the year 8fK) a.d., and at that time the 
Nestorian missionaries were very active : the 
cross and inscriptions Of Si-ngan-fu (in China) 
was, erected by somo in 781 A». But at thai 
Pahlavi was nearly extinct in Persia. Why then 
should Nestorian missionaries use a difficult 
guage foreign to themselves and hardly used at all, 
except that it was the language of the people to 
whom they p rendu -d En South India? Tito in- 
scription at Si-ngan-fu is in Syriac and Chin 
The ambiguous Persian names of the witnesses of 
•-called Syrian grant of about S-o .\.n, pre- 
clude the rapposition of Syrian or of orthodox 
Christiana. Again, why should Nestorian mis- 
sionaries have used the formula wo find i i ilu-- 
the people to whom they preached 

" ll ll iv.'ll kn.-wtj, ami if" 

i a buok dovuid of stcicutuk vuluo. 



held Trinitarian doctrines at all? The most pro- 
conclusion is that the Nestorians came to 
Malabar as missionaries to unorthodox Persian 
settlers. 

For these reasons I still hold to the conclusions 
at which I originally arrived ; they appear to me 
to be the only reasonable and probable conclusions, 
except new facts be discovered which may put 
the whole matter in a new light. The history of 
the Travancoro Christians affords an ample 
for research to many living in Travancore who 
have both opportunity and leisure for the work. 
Since the last fifty years there have been endless 
tracts and books written on the subject; 1 have 
read most, but failed to find any new facts in them, 
or evidence of original research. Had a real in- 
vestigation ever been made, it would not have been 
left to me to bring to light these inscriptions. I 
can only hope that this subject will be b 
treated in future, but I cannot myself assist, — I 
have other work to do. 

A. Bubsell, Ph. D. 

Caonoor (NeUgherry WXk), ISth May 1876. 



MUSALiflN PBATERS. 
The Rev.T, P. Hughes tells us that prayer 
(Arabic Snla, Persian and Hindnat&ni Numfy 
Pushtu Ntnua) is the second of the five fonnd: 
of Is turn. He translates the words Suta and H 
by the English word although this 

cond foundation" of the religion of Muhammad is 
something quite distinct from that prayer which 
the Christian poet so well describes as the ''soul's 
sincere desire, uttered or unexpressed." It would 
be more correct to speak of the Muhamniudun 
': as a 9orvice, ' prayer" being more correctly 
rendered by the Arabic dua. In Islam prayer is 
reduced to a mechanical act as distinct from a 
mental act, and in judging of the spiritual i 
aetcr of Islamism we must take into careful con- 
sideration the precise character of that devotional 
service which every Muslim is required to n mi. v 
to God at least five times a day, and which un- 
doubtedly ■ BO great an influence upon the 
choracter of the followers of Muhammad. It is ab- 
solutely necessary that the service should lie per- 
formed in Arabic ; that the clothes and body of 
the worshipper should be clean, and that the 
praying-place should be free from all impurity. It 
may be said either privately, or in a company, win 
a mosque — 'although services said in axe 
more meritorious than those said elsewhere. In 
addition to the daily prayers, the following are 
gpeeia] services for special occasions: SaJ 

t Boa Col. Yule'a Marco Fvlo, 2nd cd. toL II. pp. 21 B. 
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Jn,na— " Tho Fi'idny Prayer/" lb consists of 
two ' rikats" after the daity meridian prayer. £ 

■— " Prayer for a traveller." Two rikats 
instead of the usual number at the meridian, 
afternoon, and night prayers. SalU-i-K! 
"The prayers of fear." Said in time of war. 
They arc two rikats recited first by one regi- 
ment or company, and then by the other. S 
Ta-rdivih— Twenty rikats recited every evening 
during tho Baiuazan, immediately after the fifth 
daily prayer. Soldt-j'- [.-■!: kdr<<—'- Prayers for suc- 
cess or guidance." The person who is about to 
undertake any special business performs two 
rikat prayers and then goes to sleep. During 
his slumbers he may expect to have ''illuiia" (lit. 
inspiration) as to the undertaking for which he 
Beeks guidance! The Azan is the summons to 
prayer proclaimed by the Mm :zan (or crier), in 
Email mosques from the door or aide, but in large 
mosqnes it ought to be given from the minaret. 
The following is a translation :— "God is great ! God 
is great ! God is great 1 God is great ! I bear wit- 
nessthat tbereis no God but God"! (repeated twice), 
" I bear witness that Muhammad is the Apostle of 
Cod!" (repeated twice). " Come to prayers ! Come 
to prayers ! Come to Ealvation ! Come to salvation ! 
God is great ! there is no other God but God !" 
In the early morning, the following sentence is 
added : — " Prayers are better than sleep." The tVa- 
habi Axon is just half the length of that commonly 
The sentences generally eaid four times 
they say only twice, and those repeated twice they 
recite only once. The summons to prayer was at 
first the simple cry " Come to prayer." In this, 
as in most of his ritual. Muhammad has not much 
to originality, for Bingham tells us that ft 
ir custom | Jerusalem (see Antiqui- 

ties, vol. II. p. 489) — " In tho monastery of vir- 
gins which Paula, the famous Soman lady, set up 
rind governed at Jerusalem, the signal was given 
by one going about and Bulging ." for 

that was their call to church, as St. Jerome in- 
forms us. 



NEED OR PURPOSE. 
Front Ihr . 

Translated hy Jl. HrlurfxcJ;, J£ 
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j* £b j*i >* !A ^ 

J lad need not been for worlds, for earth, 
Nothing the Lord of worlds would have produced. 
This earth chaotic stood in need of hills ; 
Had this not been, Ho had not raised majestic 

ones. 
Had there no need been of the spheres also, 

n whirling ones from nought he had not made. 
The sun, the inoou, and all these stars 
Could not shine forth if not for need. 
Tims need the cause of all existences became. 
The power also of man in need eon 
Then, needy man, be quick, proclaim your need, 
That bounty's ocean rauy with mercy boil ! 
All mendicants distressed in the world 
Their needs to all men do proclaim — 
Their blindness, poverty, disease, and pain — 

cind'i pity with their needs to move. 
No one will say : — "Give bread to me, men ! 
Property and barns and stores I do po?" 
God has witheM eyesight from moles 
Because no eyes they Q60d for their support; 
They live and move deprived of vision, 
At ease, though blind, io soil all moist; 
By stealth alone they leave their domicile 
Until their Mai hem from that stealth, 

With wings endows them,* makes them birds 
Winging to heaven their angel-flights, 
Alway to dwell in the rose-grope of thanks to 

God. 



■ Those linos do not allude, bh might be ropposcd, 
to any metamorphosis which moles are auppu 



Like philomels to sing a hundred melodies :— 
" O saviour from all wickedness, 
Transforming hell to paradise, 
A greasy ball with light thou hast endowed 
And bone3 with hearing ; most bountiful !" 
Does*intuition with the human frame unite ? 
1 1 ok do all things with names combine P 
Words are but nests, the meanings are the birda. 
Body the bed through which the spirit-river flows. 
The surface of this mental watercourse 
Is not without its chaff of good and bad repir. 
It flows, but you would say it stagnates ; 
It mos - es but you would say it stays ; 
From place to place were there no motion 
Whence these renewed supplies of floating chaff ? 
That chaff is but an image of the mind, 
Assuming every moment a new shape ; 
Like chaff its likes and dislikes float away ; 
The husks upon the surface of this watercourse 
Come from transmundane garden's fruits, — 
The kernels of those husks in yonder garden seek . 
The water from that garden to the river flows ; 
If you your life's departure cannot see, 
Behold in the waters this floating of the plants. 



LUST OP DOMINION 

elated from, tJte Mesnavi ofJcttdl-althju*!: 

By E. Rehatsck, M.C.E. 
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undergo in nature, but embody a flight of poetical 
fancy.-E. K. 
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All pride and pain with lust begins, 
But habit will establish Inst. 
When custom has your humours fixed 
Him you hato who draweth you away ; 
• If you an earth-eater have become, 
Who pulls your earth away yonr foo will be ; 
When idol worshippers to statues get at- 
tached 
Him they hate who idols doth forbid. 
When Eblia wished a prince to be, 
Adam he feigned to despise : 
" Was this a better prince than, me, 
Worshipped to be by one like me P"* 
Dominion poison is, except to Him 
Who cures all evils from the first ; 
Fear not a mountain full of snakes, 
The antidote it certainly contains. 
Give way to pride's dominion, 
Who breaks it will your hatred earn ; 
No matter who would thwart your wish, 
He will encounter darts of wrath. 
Who means to weed my humours out 
Usurps dominion over rue. 
Had he no evil pride in him, 
Could fire of strife inflame his mind? 
Had evil nature not got root, 
How conld the flame of opposition blaze ? 
I lo@9 ho his foe conciliate ? 
Will he enshrine him in his heart 
Because his evil humour has no root? 
The ant of lust, habit a serpent made ; 
Okill the snake of lust at first. 
Or else a dragon will your snake become; 
But all mistake their snakes for ants ! 
Do you from sages take advice. 



BOOK 
A Comparative Grammar of the Modern 'Aryan Liv- 
ouiats op [mm. j to wit, Hindi, Punjabi, sindul 
Cujarbi. Man'Ltlil, OriyA, and Ba6jjall. By John Beamas' 
Bengal Civil Servica. Vol. I. On Soonda. (London- 
Tnibner and Co. 18"2). 

Mr. Beames apologizes for the " many imperfec- 
tions" of which he is aware as marking his work 
and sorrowfuUy speaks of the exceedingly little 
leisure which a Bengal Civilian can command from 
his official duties. We fear the little is becoming 
less ; and we gratefully accept the work before us 
as a proof of what indomitable perseverance can 
accomplish under dilficnltir>.s. 
T he sight of Dr. Caldwell's Comparative Q 
■ of ike Dr>h-ij;.i,t Zangmtfe* led Mr. Beames 
365 to resolve to provide, if possible, a similar 
comparison of the Aryan dia lects of India. He is 

Worship Adam ; they worshipped, save Eblia, who refoW 
and was puffed up with prid*?' n-raaea 



NOTICES. 

well acquainted with Panjabi* Hindi, Bahgnli, and 
OriyA; and he has collected much informati- 
garding Marathi, Gujarati, and Sindhi. His hooks 
of reference, however, in the " remote wilderness" 
of Balasore have been, he says, sadly few. 

The present volume contains only the Phoni 
of the Aryan group. Two more volumes will b. 
required in order to complete the work. 

Mr. Beames has an Introduction extending to 
l-'l pages. It is not very well arranged, and it 
abounds in repetitions ; but it is animated, and even 
sprightly. Ridmtem dfcersverum qui,? r.t„t ' Mr 
Beames ia fond of a joke, and dexterously pro- 
vides one now aud then for his flagging read 

The bask which Mr. Beames has set himself is 
by no means an easy on e. The ancient languages 

Th» translator does not take it on himself to com 
metre, whon it happens to be faulty. 
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lift— tUo Pr&kfito, aa well as Sojiekrti— are alj 
■yntuatical. The modern Aryan tongue* are all 
analytical. Wo bare not sufficient niatcrtuli to 
show how the modern were developed una of the 
ancit • Whether you traco the ■ 

touguee down, or the modi' i ml you are 

equally unabU bo dftcOTor u continuous stream of 
language. Sanskrit, of eourso, ta 1 at an 

early period j yet ir too HuddhwU and Jamas had 
been Cdthnii to their original idem of using a 
language " iiudenrlandcd af the people," tho 

ir books would have revealed the progress 
ortho popular speech ; but unhappily a Jaunt work 
ha Glib or sixth century is writt."i in the 
language of the fires or second. Then if* you 
proceed up tho stream, yoa can go no higher, oven 
in the com of Hindi, than the date of Cbund 
ILinlfii.— that is to »ay, the i. u century. 

But the language offhand it in structure ana- 

W« arc thus compelled to have recourse to 
analogy in am o explain how 1 1 

passed into the modern tongue*. Tin- K -nuance 
languages of Europe are related to Latin nearly 
*» the Indian rernoeulara are to Sanskrit. Mr. 
Beamea elates this corrcjpandanr* very strong' 

«.a holds that, in the whale extent of lingui*. 
tia science i here exists uo mora remarkable simi- 
larity than between the dewlopmoal of Provencal. 
Italia in French, Spanish, and Pod 
Latin, and that of Hindi, Buglll. g 

ami the rest out or Sanskrit, -lord:. 

occurring in thu Romance languages are derivatives 
of " tow Latin/" that la, of thu vulgar, as diatiu* 
guisbed from literary and refined speech; for 
example e^utv, u Aersc, line no descendant of the 
same sign! faBa being 

all derived from the peasontM^U'ri 1 1 U i* 

reasonable to lielievc I hat the tutus thing occurred 
in India. The words of " tome vaaUi" 

•r»- words of wbieh 
wc may find no trace either in Sanskrit or Prakrit 
writings. Still they may have been fimmou 
in llui intiutliM of the middle and lower duos** 

in early times, and thoroughly goud Aryan 
terms. Ih'fiiro their Aryan parentage i* denied 
m» miiRt search tor them through all til 

'■• of Iudu-Germanki ipovln VV\< muwt not 
rush to Iho inference that tWa/a terms were bur* 
rawed from the aitorigtnoB. 

So tnimli for til" riiiiH«itiii;tlt t lemon w ol 
vernaculars. Now as to IbJlratmrii. It ha* been 
usual to describe the breaking down of too f ufleo- 
tiunal syntcm that ruled in .Suuskrit us the effect 
rf contact with the aboriginal races. Mr. Bennies 
emphatically rejects this view, V\ 
no aboriginal influuuee to explain a development 



which is natural. Thu flower of ftynOietio grew 
analytic structure, both in Boropq 
and iu India. !■ ,, y bars been an inli 

from without accelerating the changes. Certainly 
the presence of Toutonin nud Celtic racu, that 
could not or would not aeuaira thu i!losn£n»l In 
tiaus, hastened thu dodtruation of the ancient 
i •irnu ui BuropOi and the prewnix" of 
nou-Arvniii in India, eutaring more or lesi into 
eonneotion with the Aryans, must have exerted 
an influence or ibo twunc kind, whatever ii» ojilcat 
may have been, Mr. Beames flghis against the 
Ifl with all the Tahiunetioe of an old Arya 
warrior, or of* tho mighty India himDelf. But 
KTs seal corriea bim too far. For example, he 
complain k t ildwell " has gone quite wild " 

<>n tho roseiublance between tho sign of she dative 
in Tamil [ka) to that In Hindi {fa*)j anil he nauin- 
tains there is ui>t '* the slightest raanon ,r for tracing 
boa lutfcer to any but ntt Arjnn aource. Pbs 
utit; tmt a - argument r In old Hindi fe» 

is ioait, which is the regular form of tho Sanskrit 
ham, tho arcuitatif-* «.f words in kah. But is then* 
no difficulty in seeing how the accusative f.mn of 
the few wordi that end in hth can be transferred 
to all tho words in the language f Dr. C*W 
may perhaps ha wrong; but wo oannut admit that 
Mr. Bcnmes in right. 

We httvo in this rolume evitlcnco of careful 
and trnth-Ionng investigation of facts. At thi« 
aino time Mr. U-aanie* seldom comox across a 
striking Diet without trj-bg to account fin-it, We 
irnexses at truth had Urn 
left out. though wa may to think ho 

guesses wrong. a speaking of tho differ- 

ence between the Muri^i! of the Oaklian and that 
of the Konkan. w* are informed correctly thu: 

ha* more ol a naAal sound fat I 

to *, in many casea. !n thia it resemble* 
HangoJ!} and - in both cases, proximity to thr 
»c»> and tho low swampy nature of the country. 
may linv© bod a tendency to deliajK) and Lhiukeu 
tha pronunciation*** It is ait interesting inquiry j 
the etfcvt of climate on pr^nunaiatiun well, dc- 
aervt- Hut wc are unable to accept tho 

etplaOaUon oflun-d. We do not think tlun tba 
jirinuinciuUuu m the Konkan is thiirkem 
tlebasMl. il I with that <A the Uakhau. 

r nasal suuudi*.— thi-y abound hx French 
and are rare in Ttnlbu: and we have boon iu the 
habit or nscrihiug th [n the foi 

io the Celtic* which waa the oldep-.rrli of Oaul. 
In ■»! : lie sea has an mtlannee, 

Italian ought to 1. wi\ than French, 

ho » and t. 'I'mka the famous in*t 

IA; end the explanatinn 
faila 5a docs it, i> ;hrr 
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«.i-i-m Irl spito of proximity to the sea, si 
habitant! of Britain say mow; while, in fpil 
distance from the rmj. sonthem nui well as northern 
Germany says trim*?. Mr. Ben roes al»iw ineutions 
a tendency to use *f for ^ an showing the sumo 
>■: irilcim. Well, i'ii' n 1 ! M.iur.h.-hr.rj 
mnkci the infinitive cud iii nf, vhik- in Hindi it 
is *lf ; and wa cannot hc how climate can nw<omt 
for fcnodtftl i: - I , i-t not the rerebrai n 

a stronger, manlier letter than the deutal " f 
Hut now bo have dons with fault-finding— the 
>ndy error wo hnvo dcteuu-d in the Introduction 1 
is in the fallowing passage. " hi MarMQhi the 

formod 1 1,) (In- Insertion 
<ytb«bles ovt, or i*ew, or run, as mameu, " to kill" 
•thin should liave been written m&imnsa; it i« 
mftfOfflaofi, "to canea to Lillj" 
khanen. " to eat -i" khavarinen, " to cause to 
sodntift [rightly, *£» i I bo loon*}" snoWmcn-, 

'Uf ewnee to I' r Mr. Beanie*: but 

«oda virion signifies * to cause to be lucsud/' not 
" to cause to h>o " VoA intnirnftfA idgnJue 
cause to bo kiued.** D iitta bo kill" Khfi- 

v*rlin-ii. on thti uthr-r hand, doe* signify " l<> 
to cut." Tin're arc cnuuuht and causals; causals 
derived from verbs transitive, and canealu derived 
front verbs intransitive; and the syntax becomes 
a ohoo* when this distinction if overlooked. 

T>«* following mode of grouping the language* 
will reveal at a glance the- relative ehnm< | 
tiii'ir is»n«r.ituont uleim-nts. Lot thy left cuds of 
tho page denote the Arabic and Persian polo, and 
riglri ad* the StltakfSfc guv; and tho mivon 
n nmealan will stand thm? — 

BsaSAbtl I H'uull I I Bah 

SindhI [ UnjnrAt-t | , i i r , 

It. will be »uen that Hindi occupies tin? middle 
space. It draws freely from Amine and I' 
Ofl the one hand, ami from Sanskrit on the other: 
the iuihiuot'c uf tho Mnhsminadane batanciu 
of Mm Hindu , from tbefi^ "grddUr btslli^ 
u* Mr. Bcames expresses it, or, as wn may add, from 
their gmter energy lad tfw iofltunea of BAttliant. 
utadau rulers. Ha asoribes the comparatively 
small number of AmlnVond Persian words in Bon* 
iii; circumstance that there is '" an immense 
majority" Offiwdu bj Reugnl. Tim Muhniiuiuv 
dans, however, constitute about a third of the popn. 
lation; and in Eastern Bongo], tvocrO tiny are most 
DflCOflfOna, " Mii»aImAu6angalt" inalaitgunKenoti 
only spoken, but with n lircrafcura duscmns of 
attention. TltAtRm explnnjition jr thnt educated 
Baiu(iHi have been aln.rnr, nil Efindus, and tin y 

have bfX'O f«"»r tlit- must part — especially of late 

the most rigid of pn i 

ii «iftbit newit Tiirnacnlnrn, with tho sxoep* 
tton of Orita, po«aa«$ea dblcets. ffindl pos«niwm 



many. The laufrunjft-a. when they mert. seem to 
melt or pass impercaptihly into each othsr. without 
any I bins bite thnl abnipt tnunuliun which you feel 
in Europe when yon go, for example, from (rrrmany 
into Pmiw, Italy, or Russia. Tho dcrctapmimt of 
all the languagm has bean in one din-i-timi,— it dif- 
Wv can picture the time when 
the whole Aryan race spoke "what may fairly be 
cnllfil tfinrj Inngnage, tEtoitgU Itt nuiuy diverse 
forma." tNvcrsiticshnre grown with time ; yi 
question naturally occurs whether, in rlays to 

longnes irn.y nr>i again become one. 
This, however, will not probably bn bjthr- dUtleoti 
gradually atmnnwig one fypc. but by the " ■urvival 
of th- Hindi is more likely to esttngoiali 

others than Hmlf to W- rtjin^aiehed. It will 
piish ont Panjilbl and the multiform dialecLs r»f 

'-''. 'i ■" :o ;, an i fa Um i nllng tonga i from tibo 
Jl'ii.-i: tbb. from tho Indus to 

Bijnmhil. It will then lie spnkrm hy » hui 
onUltOMi and will prean heavily on its neighhonn. 
Gujarat! will be absorbed without difficulty. SintUd 
and Bongall will rwist much lunger, but will yield 
i»riya and 3laratht will hold Ottl nfter 
tbctrn liters bare ■ucctimbod, but tbry too moss 
perish. *' Yc*, n says Mr. Beanies, M that clear, ! m 
pto, graceful, Hfithle, rmil all-cipramvo 
Bpcecb Memi undoubtedly destined at fiorm< future 
period to supplant mont, iTrhot all. of the prwri 
diakcbl, and giro to all Aryan India one homo- 
geneouis OOltS^Otod form ef speech — to lie, in fact, 
b of the Indian world.'* 
That in a bold spoenlatji-in, truly: yet we are 
not properod to deny the possibility of its fulfil- 
ment. We deem It Ys*ry probable that Uujar&lt 
will l»- BUOorOed : mid a sttmdy extenninn of Hindi 
thruugfa thn MarAthA eonuiry, until it nhall stand 
oio> by side witli Mkrnfht, Moms also Hkoh 

With Bangfill wo think the light will bo harder. 
Edur., \Ub, who are all proud .if ibt-ir 

language and think AnanMse ind 

to tho death agnii, 

criurom-hing tongue. Let ii bi noted '''it the 

dialnet who h Mr BCttAOl 10 much admire* i-4 

j Pel ' "liwd Tonn," l'.Cr— Urdu, writ' 

ten, no doubt, in tho iVirsian character. There la 

a light in India, " never ending, *till beginning," 

as to the relative merits of tlio two forms of thn 

language — the Hindi proper, as wo shall take the 

< Of calling it, and IWanimxl Hindi iITrdu). 

At r. Beams* cbarly hi a champion of the letter, 

u ; but does he not see how difficult it will 

bo for tho Hindus generally to adopt a foreign 

and lino iii mode of writing, burtoad uf their 

native, exprcsstiro, and easy KlgarlP We must 

I liim ef the story he oppositely quotes 

from Uabu iUje-ndralala Mitra. Th^ family of a 
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Mathura merchant was thrown into consternation, 
by this announcement in a letter from Lis agent— 
Bdb&dj margayd, ha.fi bahubhej dijiye, The master 
has died to-day; send tlui rhi-/ ivi/r (no doubt, to 
perform, the obsequies) ; but after an immensity 
of wailing, it was discovered that the words more 
naturally (and truly) read thus, Bdbit Ajmar 
liaH bdhl bhej dijiye. Tlte master lias gone to Ajmer ; 
send the hig ledger, The inveterate omission of 
vowels in " Persianized Hindi," whether written or 
printed, seems to us a very serious impediment 
to its diffusion ; and, apart from this, we are so 
far Aryan in our proclivities, that we had rather 
keep any Arab intruders from overrunning India.* 
The praises which Mr. Beames lavishes on Urdu 
belong equally to Hindi proper; and we think 
its gradual substitution for its comparatively 
unwieldy sisters would be a gain to India. But 
such things cannot be forced. The Maratb&s will 
not relish the change ; and the Bangalis probably 
still less. Each of these nations has will, and 
character, and a growing literature. The Ban- 
galis, it iB true, as Mr. Beames says, cannot dis- 
tinguish between v and h ; f but they can, and do, 
distinguish between what is indigenous and what 
is foreign. 

These remarks have not taken us beyond the 
long and interesting Introduction, which counts 
for chap, I. The rest of the work contains 2-K) 
pages. Chap. H. discusses changes of vowels ; 
chap. HI. changes of single consonants ; and chap. 
IV. changes of double consonants. Everywhere 
we find traces of careful inquiry, and occasionally 
striking generalizations. But our limits begin to 
press ; we cannot venture to quote much, and are 
hardly disposed to criticize. 

The vocalism of the Sanskrit is singularly pure, 
the trilogy of a, i, « prevailing; and of other 
vowel sounds only e (long), o (long), ai, aw; which 
moreover, are restricted to derivatives and second- 
ary forms. In the main the vernaculars follow 
this pure system. On the other hand, the non- 
Aryan languages both in Northern and Southern 
India abound in broken and impnre vowels ; and 
Mr. Beames is on the whole ac last disposed to 
trace any deviation of the vernaculars from the 
Sanskrit pure vocalism to the influence of the non- 
Aryan tongnea. 

The vowel changes are less remarkable than the 
consonantal changos. At first sight the permuta- 
tions hero might well seem a complete chaos ; and 



• la another part of hw work w» Jin. 1 Mr. B-ames himself 
admitting " the impcrfeetneBfl of the Arabia character us 
- the expression of Aryan sounds. 

t Apropos of vaadf'. fft mn-t not forget one »f Mr. 
Btaraea'sbeetjulOM. Heboid- ti-i ' - Bi-ngala might .- in- 
under the same head as those Neapolitans of whom it was 
said ' Felices quibua viv-ere est hibere,' were it not that, 



several writers have spoken in strong terms of 
the "lawless license'' of Indian etymology. Mr. 
Beames, however, does not believe in this asserted 
lawlessness ; and he offers what he modestly calls 
" hints," aa a contribution towards that full solu- 
tion which may stUl be far off. 

We may divide the changes undergone by con- 
sonants into two kinds— positional and organic. 
Tho positional are so ealledbecause their character 
is determined by the position the consonant holds 
in a word. In regard to such changes the seven 
vernaculars are on the whole uniform — the same 
modifications running through all. 

Changes from one organ of speech to another 
which do not depend on position Mr. Beames calls 
organic. We would simply call them non-posi- 
tional. In these the peculiarities of the various 
languages come into strong relief. Each langunge 
has a genius or temper of its own. which determines 
the permutation. 

In regard to positional changes, the Aryan 
languages fall under the wonderfully comprehen- 
sive rule stated by Grimm. Aulaui hdU tUt t 

organs am reinstm and treusten; Inlaid ist 
geneigt es zu enveicften; Auslaut *»* i 
that is, initial letters retain most purely and truly 
the grade oi each organ ; letters in the middle 
incline to weaken it; final letters to hanl« 
(Grade means hers the character of tmnis or 
- • thus, h, j), i, which are tenues, would in the 
middle of words incline to become the medico g, h, 
A.) The rule holds good, in the main, of our 
Indian tongues. 

As to letters given in two forms, Mr. Beames 
holds that the cerebrals ff and ^ are the " real re- 
presentatives of the European r and d." They dis- 
tinctly differ from our t and d, however. We cannot 
at this moment lay our hand on the place where 
the opinion is given, but we know that the lexico- 
grapher Molesworth — of whom Mr. Beames speaks 
with warm and just admiration— held that our 
English t and d would be better represented by the 
dentals ?T and % than the cerebrals ^ and 7- Mr. 
Beames discards the theory that cerebrals were 
obtained from non-Aryan races, and labours, inge- 
niously at all events, to explain how they came into 
existence. None of the seven tongues is so fond of 
cerebrals as Sindhl ; and next come Oriya and Ma- 
j-athi. Yet puzzles abound. For instance, Sindht 
has no cerebral .1(9) ; Oriya and Marathi delight 
in it. They may have got it from non- Aryan races ; 

instead of the generous juice of the tine, tho Bengali drinks 
muddy diteh-water in which bis neighbours haw been 
washing themselves, their clothes, and their cattle. uxa 
Bahgatts are capital ut quizzing ; boi we don I know that 
taey can stand being quizzed. The scholarly and sarcastic 
Collector most take precautions against a mutiny at JJb- 
laeore. 
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but whence did Paojabi aud Gujarat! take it ? 
The latter two have come little iu contact with 
any but Aryan tongues. 

But clavdite jam rvvos pneri ; sat prata bibervtnt. 

It would be ungracious to complain of defects 
in a work which has cost its author an immensity 
of toil, and contains such a muss of information; 
and we shall therefore merely express the hope 
that when a second edition appears, Mr. Beames 
will say something on the following points : — 

1. The dialects of Hindi, particularly the Braj 
BhukM, which may be called a literary language ; 

_ The dialects of Eajputana ; of which he does 
not even give us the names ; 

3. The Musalmun Bangui!; 

1. The Assamese ; 

5. The Konkani. Mr. Beames speaks indeed of 
Kohkaui, but he means only that form of Marathi 
which is spoken below the Ghfifcs, and which differs 
in a very slight degree, and in its inflections 
not at all, from the language as spoken above the 
Ghats. But there is another dialect of Marathi 
which might almost be reckoned as an additional 
language, differing from Marathi nearly as much 
as Gujarati does ; and this is known by the name 
ofKohkani. It extends from about Goa to Ho- 
nawar. Wo commend it to Mr. Beames's attention. 

G. The dialects spoken by women. — In the Pros- 
pectus of his HZndiisfdni, undEnglisJiDicticmaryDr. 
Fallon mentions that this portion of the language 
has been " strangely overlooked." He estimates 
its importance highly, though not, we thank, too 
highly. But it is not only in Hindi and Hin- 
dustani that the speech of women is deserving of 
study ; it is equally bo, we believe, in all the 
dialects. At all events, it is so in Marathi and 
Bangali. ' In both of these— particularly Limgali— 
there has been an effort on the part of Pandits and 
many others to drag bark the the existing forms of 
ike language to their Sanskrit prototypes, which is 
no better than childish and vexatious pedantry. 
The true phonetic forms and idioms will often 
beet be found in the speech of women of tho 
upper and middle classes. 

And now to conclude. "We have nothing but 
admiration to express when we think of the vast 
labour which Mr. Beames has undergone in fcbifl 
important and difficult held of investigation. If 
the two remaining volumes shall be elaborated with 
t lie same loving earo as the present, he will not 
perhaps have bestowed on the world a monumen- 
turn tsro perennius, but he will have achieved all 
that cau reasonably be expected of a pioneer, and 
will have set a high example, which, we trust 
succeeding scholars will earnestly seek to follow. 
ijitojh, 16& April 1870. 

J. MlRHAV MJTCHELL. 



Statistical, Descriptive, and Historical Account or 
the North-Western Pkovi.ni.k- o» India. Edited, 
nnder orders of the Government t India, by Edwin F. 
xYth.tN.soN, B.A., Bengal Civil Service. Vol. I. Bundeb 
kuaud. Printed at the N. W. P. Govt. Press, Allahabad, 
1871. 

This is the first volume of tho long-promised 
If orth-West Provinces Gazetteer; and as a com- 
pilation of official statistics it reflects much credit 
upon the industry of its editor, who has not only 
brought together a great mass of useful informa- 
tion, bat has also shown considerable skill in its 
methodical arrangement. But as regards mat- 
ters with wliich we are more specially concerned, 
viz. ethnical and linguistic scholarship, we can 
scarcely speak iu such high terms; and without 
any wish to detract unjustly from the merits of a 
performance which has been commended in other 
quarters for its practical utility, we will proceed 
to point out a few defects which it would he desir- 
able to amend in a re-issue. They are almost all 
of one kind — the natural result of the writer's 
extremely limited knowledge of the country and 
the people, whom ho was called upon to describe. 
To the best of our belief, Mr. Atkinson lias never 
been stationed in any part of Bundelkhand, and if 
he has visited any even of its most historic sites 
it can only have been as a hurried traveller. His 
descriptions are therefore somewhat colourless ; and 
the whole book is not so much what would be 
called in England a Gonntxj History as a County 
Directory. Tho former is generally the result of 
the lifelong labour of some enthusiastic Dryas- 
dust, who knows by heart tho ramifications of 
every genealogical tree, and the date of every 
sculptured atone in the churches and castles of 
his neighbourhood; while the latter is manufac- 
tured by tho agent of a London firm, who 
up lor a night at the village inn, and fills in his 
blank forms after a consultation with the oldest 
inhabitant and the parish clerk. The information 
thus derived is at all oventB vivd voce, and comes 
direct from the fountain-head; while- that upon 
which Mr. Atkinson has been obliged mainly to 
depend has twice undergone the process of trans- 
lation,— iu its passage from tho Hindl-apeaking 
Patwari to the Munshis of tho Tahsili, and from 
them to the Assistant ilagifitrate, who reduced the 
chaotic facts into some semblance of order I 
t ransmittmg them to the Gazetteer Office at Alla- 
habad. With so many difficulties to surnion 
the pursuit of accuracy, it is matter for congra- 
tulutionthat the errors to be eliminated an not 
more serious than they are : but it is well to bear in 
mind, whenever a reference is made to tho volume, 
that the statements which it contains on m 
of detail are neither those of an actual eye-witness, 
nor can have been very thoroughly checked. 

It may also be regretted that while the whole 
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or Kundelkkaud is populated almost exchuirdy 

idcnUy a eom- 

plctc stranger lu Hindu h-yumls and literature at 
ffr*t hand, untl ia in tin* habit of consulting only 

either Aluhattmuulan or pw ' ' iiainuiuduu 

authorities, who are far Uic most part bath pre* 
JadJeed and ignorant, it ia the naciusuj result 
of Mr. Atkinson's olfickl good I o luw 

never ltad much opportunity fcf mixing n 
rural population or acquiring ° knowledge of popu- 
lar |p H, except as regards the aecumnla- 
tion of statistics, Iiih position at head -quarters* has 
decidedly interfered with tho completeness of Ida 
topographical researches. Thus under no other 
circumstances would it be possible to espbutt tho 
fact of a civilian, of 10 year** standing inditing Much, 
a sentence as tho following;— "In 1-7-1 lbs. num- 
ber of Eaniyns in the La!: Tfttnil 
Sarnugia 323, and ifi 36f a form 
of expressian which would bo exactly paralleled by 
a tttateinuui tliat in wane \. Hatha fol- 
lowers of tho I'rophat rnxmbored WO, of wham 90,0 
were frf-ihnmroiid'tTT* and tho roranindiir Musal- 
mAtm. — Jainifl and Sarsugi s I wing term* of idenii- 
i-A import, Tho mistake must have orbeu from 
tho met that thcreturna were supplied by different 
native official*, on* of whom used tho ward Joint 
the other the word Saraagt; hut is u ootti 
less surprising thai Mr. Atkinson was unable, or 
neglected, to reconcile t he discrepancy. Tho lists 
of antes appended to tho doscript: the dif- 
towns in tho eacood half of the volume 
IS of a similar tdiftrtemn* 
ing. Loeehanio is more necessary to on 
■ Ltural community than n carpenter, and one 
' |n"r*on* plying that useful trade V 
iound in almost every village. Ordinarily Air. 
Atkiin-ou gives their number undnr the mmdiar 
name * BarhaV by which as a matter of fn< 
are universal 1 1 d ■' throughout (he whole of 
Upper India. Alunidihv however, in uffio.nl dOGQ> 
mania oacn prefor to otyle them ' Ihtrodgar* ;' and 
so he has followed their 
lead. lie can scarcely ha*o been ignorant of the 
i book of ftafci retention 
of a double noma ia a defect which ho should 
iiatfl been more careful to avoid, Similarly, 
* Sweepers* in some of the lists appear as ' Bban- 
fa olhura a* 'KMk-rnbii and, speaking 
generally, tha office clerk— who in most case* 
I lw a forflfffoor— has been too hastily oe- 
\U tin- monthpiuv- lia * Jt 
•*imot furftmotneiii -mod that » Bundeb 
khiuidJ knows th» inner ru dwelling- 
house by Ilia XVr- .>-And>ic name htyra «naU- 
nh»i, which la quoted by Hr, Atkinson, Tim 
Tidivildar In bis Urdu return used tboword, no 



donnit hut that u a matter of no interest to the 
v. no in not taking a lesson in polite phra- 
seology, hut rather wants information about the 

Hundnlkhnntb" puj <Ue sumo way, 

I nv euuiuiiucnco to laani tliut the TahsildAr 

ofcrao part of the district naes tho word mujn&n 

j^oreons, while another prefers the term 

. or that una in his ccn<iuri fables brings 

' under the hemling kum-natiiajh, and * lepers ' 

under that of korhi, whila another oalbi the 

first clana of unforiunales Jatir tiUaM, sad the 

leoond jazdm. And why, when tho number of 

blind, or deaf and dumb people ia noted, Mr. 

Atkinson should have thought it worth wliilo 

invariably to add that iu tho vernacular they won 

styled ooiU#, and tmhirt »ur y»inj*. b quite beyond 

our compcteney to explain; as the book does not 

profess to bo an elementary vooabalary of Uindn - 

A list of words supposed bo ba peculiar to 
litmdidkhoiid is given in thn flrnt port of tho 

Irat it luiA not l»e« very oorcfully com- 
I ided ; many of the farms <motod as axcoptinnal 
nroetmimuutliruughottt tha -\\\< I -r India; 

whila those given ia tha comparison column as 
the ttdss are many of tbom comparatively rare. 
This is one indication of tho writer's imperfect 
knowfcdgft of colloquial nsagc, which in nmaxingly 
il!u5trai«.i.l Ckftda on the d h i tn a n , who 

(he Kay^) '■ correspond and proliaiily Iwlong to the 
kahir coslv elrtewhure, but the word ia perhaps 
psanliar, probably being a corruption of ttu> Sarut- 
i ",— the met tains that 
the word is in daily use ovarywhera. It i* nlno a 
ilafuct that in the list of Fair*, the only two of which 
lengthy descriptions are given ore the Mulwmm 
and the Iblm Lflo, Tbcso are celebrated in every 
port or India, and might Iiayq been parsed over 
with a hare mention of their nuns and date. Of 
uhar to the district, and of which, 
therefore, some explanation would huv« been oc- 
I do, tlie oocou «t given is most meagre, tearing 
it doubtful wbi bb— M for instanoe that of 

Mnhablr— art? ITiudu or J a ha nolenmitiea. 

In tlie l»re£ace it is sUted that "tlio prewnt 
volume i Hjf tho flr*t published in theso 

Provioow in which go keenrooy in 

transliteration has been made. The errors < 
prmsB are caunequcntly very nuirtfmnn." To this 
remark wc think the Saperintendcnt of the 1'reu* 
nuiy very reasonabi> lW though he has 

not aaooocded in jw-iucing a volume ol 
attractive exterior, and 1 y bo nusfla 

free from orrors in i f at aa 

we eon judge, ore not due to caretes&noas in 
corrt-i prooft. hut rather w Iba* funda- 

incut.. t» the part of tbo writer of which 
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we have already spoken. Thus Jugul for Jugal. 
Anr&d for Anirnddh, Satotjiti </nktr 

far gambhir, JSu A«* (or BJ.3, rjnmcSa for gnAla. 
Eanjor for Rarichhar. &a> &o. wb barbarous mis- 
spellings, but they are repeated so ofUai u to leave 
DO doobt thai Slf AiMns o n approved orth 
■ome being due to ignorance of tho rules of Sans- 
krit etymology, and others to " fanciful dcrivutious 
that he hoi uluborati.-d far himself." — a practice 
which ha has nob been able U> avoid, though he 
■nni It in 11 there;. It also appears incon- 
sistent to use such forms as tomb i tadr 
— whii'li. ii'.iny. may jnctly be called pedantic. jumJ 
baTo boon mode exceptions by Governincut^ond 
yet to adopt the unmeaning form 1st I 
which is a halfway-house purely of his own in- 
vention between the exploded 'LtiUutjwtr, and 
Lai it pur. ivhJd r in not only cornel, but 
has also received (Joverument wuictiou. 

As might be inferred from these indications of 
indifference to etymological acenrncy, derivations 
of words are not often given, — and very wisely so, 
for such o* wt do find am qnitr of r he pWHidentifto 
type. Thus * Bsindu* is void to be compounded of 
Mtw, * mental desire,' and dcttxtit, * given -,' though 
the hitter word bnu no existence either in Satndcfit 
or any other language ; the former is incurrDctly 
translated; and the two OOUhJ BOrri I j. 
Hti u to give such a result as Bands. Agai 
itluul been recognized that Kayan was simply the 
Hindi abbreviation for K a r u n v u t i , the Sanskrit 
name of the chief titer of Honda, its connection 
with Kama wonld certainly leave been mentioned at 
page 127. whrre reference is made to the 1 oral names 
and legends that commemorate him and the other 
heroes of the JfuAdeadrani. The nun-recognition 
arises from the writer'* exelnaivo use of tbo Per- 
sian written cburueter. in which it is impossible 
to make any distinction between Kan and Kay on ; 
and the similarity of Ken to Kama is. it must be 
admitted, not vary apparent. Again, Sarmdn. r 
lated 'a water-carrier/ really means nothing of 
the kind, bnt is the Sanskrit Srann.ua, ' an ascetic. 1 
In token of hia vocation be is Always represented 
as carrying a small earthen wnterpot, known as 
a fawmn»Wj*nrt thus the origin of the error be- 
comes inteUigihU-, m v'vi aoM os plaia t iott in which 
.', sterpot was mentioned having Ihxti mis- 
understood. Further, to translate KT^-i-F-r ndfh 
the name of a place of pilgrimage — by 'Lordly 
giver of desires' is as little fa accord with Eng- 
lish idiom as it would be to speak of 'The lady, 
like giver of victory* moaning thereby ' Our Lady 
of Victory.' The precise intention ol 
compound was probably not apprehended ; hut it 
is more difficult to find en explanation for the 
disregard of Liudioy Murray shown In such 



sentences as the foilowing: — "The principal din- 
among lite HrAhmans or.' r! .■■■ k.inajrjiyaa/' 
no others being enumerated. Again , ' ' ver 
if. a r»w or what appear to he tiny or phtdbti, 
BOtnc bearing a head, othurs the usual division of 
the (in j? or phallttt." Again, on the same page; 
" Muhndeo ulao appears um Sandigan, nHh wor- 
shippers - t tlanuman with his foot on the demon ; 
find there ■ is also u tnuuU seated .figure with a&o 
standing and presenting on offering to it." As a 
bit of picturesque ■wm-d-|«imtiug the following is 
ulfio neticeahle i — " The houses at Man are well- 
buili, with deep eavt'j dJ eOBsidcrft! 

. tln> Jirh.!. rind second atfiri. .- rising 

outline throughout, with here and there u balcony- 
bung window qnito beautiful."' Again, to speak 
of u market ai " held on every eighth day " instead 
of ' DBUW a week,* which is what in intended, bow* 
cverlitt rnl n rendering of the Hindustani document, 
is calculated to mislead an English render who ia 
not versed in Oriental idiom. A* indications of the 
writer's slight knowledge of Hindu mythology, 
take thn fnl towing passages : " The »Uth temple i« 
dedicated to Chuiorbhuj,nnd the Herenth to Yiahnu 
in the boor-avatAr; " wttifth ihonld bo corrected to 
'Tlic sixth and seventh temples are both dedicated 
t j Va-htiu. in Li • hra I vnti •• , ' I fh»1 bi bbaj and f i •■ 
Boor respectively.' Again, the aentenon " ! 
are two armed figures, one discharging an irfOii 
(Bir Badr) and the otbtr wielding a sword. 
Mahideo ka putr (son)" impliea an error; for 
Virubhuflra (to spell correctly) was himsr 1 
son of MahadoTB. But the most aetoniahing 
instance of the writer's seatity acquaintanDe with 
Ludion literature is afforded by the following word 
in his ripflfiripj ion of BAjapur : "In Akbar's reign, 
a holy man Tubii Dfls t a ro*irk-nt of Soron, came 
to the jungle on the bonks of the JamnA, erected 
n temple and devoted himsolf to prayer and 
meditation . " To j udge from the date and locality, 
the Tutsi DAs intended by Mr. Atkinson's in- 
formant was the famous author of tta lidmtiyann, 
a post whose works hare for thn lust Utm hundred 
yours excrci»(<d more inlluence open the great tnasM 
of the population of India than any other book ever 
written. Ko curt a notice of io oetahval 
|H:r«onuge could only be parnthdcd by u "Warwick- 
shire topographer noting under the bend of Strnt- 
fonl-o«-ATOn *In the reign of Glixobeth a play- 
wright by name Shakespeare was living in this 
town.' And with thin we conclude, hoping that 
the next volume >A our Provincial Gaaat&ecr may 
comprise a more linnaimnn dmp o i iof the o ot ma t y, 
whoro the e*!iior'» statistical skill may hnra equal 
scope, and hut moderate acquaintance with Hindu 
legends and literature may nut be quite soar. 
strained. G 
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SKETCH OF SOME OF T1IE PRINCIPAL PLAC3 XAKK -WOHSH 

KATHlAw.lp. WITH A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF Til AX AND THE 
Dli i ilUBK OF KAT1US. 

nY HAJC RBAP3A0AB 



Til A N ifl One of fche nu>*i nrtriOTit pUcts in 
eoi the i " jHl i ivImxhI 
is holy ground. TbauiLv 
from thrr Sanskrit tthdn, ' a place,' uji though 
ir were dm placii halbv nail other* by 

sideiiecf "" (tew, by the exoollinioa 

of its nitj, and by iu propinquity tofiw 
shrines, such as that of T r i n n t r n a va rn, now 
called Tarnciar, 1 1 if fame us Sets 

, n rl o 1 n , nrnl those of tin? Snakobiflliron 

iki and Bandnkn, now known n* Wfi 
and B Iire*pMitiroly. Thin 

iu that pari oi 'mop of Sanrfishtra railed 

ttioD era P a n o h a 1 — ho called, ii i , aid, from 
laving faetrn the native country afDrnupadt, 
thewifeof than™ Pincjavu brotlii*n. front whir.h 
ehvn i he waa called Pauch.il ', mid from 

her that divhouii of the province Li called the 
Pun c h A I , and born into it to peenlinrfy sacred 

idled the l> r ft Panchil. No* fa T ban 
faraons in loral tradition only i one of the ehup- 
\iithi Pierd roted to Tri- 

uelrc*varft and the neighbourhood, m I 

■t w vuluurly c-.JIl'J Old TAd*B Pun'/irra or 
Tom I few wfl totti 

temple to Son ™ bnili by Beja 

MundhnU in Uu Vngft, This I 

Kftld COTWlSl 

] inlation u 
52,000 Vfa 
&6dra«— in a11 t 250,000 soulf. Than was railed 

i consort Daft 
bathed in thi two tankn nowr the town, * 
one ha* t«on called P r i t n m ♦ ft contraction 
from .: , ' tho IhiIoyimI," urter Krishna, — 90 

railed m huing the behn (id tin? 

K a in a J a , after Lakabral wl ■ 
bcant , m[i(>'.(i| i.> re^'mbhi tin.* i<<» 

lotus-blcHwom. Tl: 1 fortrtiw wa« 

la, and hi Inbrolfd ' 

-to Ku Q 
ther hQl, witli ft fi 
time* 8 o n g a dli , and another I 

named MunJvA, 

ihrrai am. 

one of thi) appellation* of Js i v u. uud ok*- 1 



tba celebrated kutitj, by bathing" in which all uue'v 

nina were washed away. This htuid waa called, 

thftrefen-, tli,. I*,; p ,--,• sin-expelling, sm 

\a \\hU>h it wii-, '.nimU'd wan callfid 

;mpiiod-nu-Yunu or Ibc 

DsftToytir. Cloair to TbAn arc tin- M A D dnO v 

billa, dUlingiu«hnd by ibiM nanu? from the r&t 

1 1; a rnvge, ofwbloh shoy form n part j 

and the ni mains of 

ii n?, nuvy bo aM)H clow to the ehrinn of Bindia 
}]<-\\. &bo coodomn .ndnlca, onnof tbo 

famed Bnnke-breUircn. Bat T h il n is Bftdlj fallen 
from lis foniiLT atulc. when it eould bo &aid— 

^hfr ^ ifrft T?nr jfiiT it^ || 

(One gala ia at) Cbotila, a secoud at Snudori. 
thotliird At ma Hoi : 

, lit* fourth gate at ViaoN 

Tb« nhriiii' of lb -I U4U i« in thu Iamb of 
Mabika, mulnr Waiikancr; Sundori il a Tfhrau- 
i villfigc; while Tusa Natal is Lbttirhvineof 
ti Milii nut f i ih\ 

Uiodorn tradition onlyCOK ^k aa far 

m tlxo B A b r i a a , who ruled hero rnitil driran 
Ottt by the Pa r m a r * , who were expelled by thi- 
KAthtf , who to thi I turn Truro dufpwttjd by 
Sbujaat Khiin. Bdl i»rit, and 

wens fflAatwded by the J h ii I it * . Tho ttwmory 
fi> fltill sorrivnA in the followiu^ w """- 
■■ ; — 

•f^r ^rnftnT w=r vxftm i^t ii *. ii 

r b i\ n . Kan «J olft , Mid M I Q d ▼ a tbnv 
rtr*-' id vir']< : 

v the rah' of t I Hm Biibrula nnguod 

The il ii n Si allndivd to in the uoapl 
JliulAa, whow t; tint. Tliu Bil 

ware expullod by tho Pftrmiirs, who wore 

.■!i lomwlf 

floeing ieoin I'liwari^db pntunod by Jiim Abrfl. 

itianaiil Tliiatuid 

liiitl sjege U* the plaoo, and Waloji eontemplatoil 

(ippi'aretl to hku iu a dream 

anilauorod hhu v> VS'/doji naked ft 
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bottle, and Jtiai Abiu wua uid forced 

In ntlurri >«> K.-w-'ih. WAlojl nml - nmr 

*ilabhsihedtbeoiiH.lvc» lit Tit An, d I V,. 
gratitude to the Sun, re|siirvd fhu fctttploof that 
iLuninary ou the Kaydda hilt. Tins temple, tw 
before stated, in said to havir been founded by 
Riiju Aloud hu" t ftnd fh ptc 

is no doubt tli foiic. 

Ir v.a>-, ir in euid, repatti I by Qu celebratoil 
f j fi k li ii P li n 1 A n i , who for a short time op- 
pfjirrs to have ruled here, though ni. v.Siot date 
does not U|«peur, but the neighbourhood abounds 
in traces of this edebruted chieftain. A neigh- 
ing village in named after him LakhA- 
tnanoh i, or ' ! . ntool/ This tern pin I >.-v* 

ixudergoiw so many repair* and rebuilding Ltutt 
the original structure hfla entirely disappeared, 
and its present appv&ruuce w by no mean.* im* 
posing. Waloji -bad a daughter mum 
v, bom prieatww in this temple ; hu 

i one Wji - i. nud gavi- tut 
twelve village* as her uiamiigu portion, and 
named after her the fort rebuilt nn th 
opposite to Kan dob, S o n g a d b . The preaeaJ, 
village of Soogadh la a few hundred junto from 

. fori of Bong»<J3 , u ■' the di >■ oil 
Walera Julu to ihiy dftj CnJoy land at Son 

■ onhii was a miiusitruni in the temple of 
the Sun, her ol 

(worshipperd), and from her sprung I 
or »nb. tribe of Kiithis railed B b a g a t g . 

I'lirmlrn i 3 In Imvu cut*red 

0«rij iu thu Id tli e«ntury(r Rarii 
and to bavc received the Cbovinit of Than, 
Kan (loin, and Cbol Chotibi) 

reward for tho Barter 

V tan Id- <hvn WAgheltt Boverrign of 

Wadwin, at thta time t ho chief city of «l hil : 
Tho grant wtw accompanied, however, vnrli the 
condition that thu Babriu* should ho expelled, a 

ion which V i I a I >l em I onsidered . 
possible to eirect. Tha l\irtuara, bowBrer, 
cveded iu miming tin* l5:'ibriJA, who fled thence 
to Dbindluilpi'ir. Tbu Farmnra did not hold 
Thin long, as they wore onfttal by the K u t h {§ 
under Waloji. who, a* mentioned above, wo* 
himself Hying with bin K.Uhiw from Jam A lira. 

! urtnlah Eh| hml been honoured 

widi ibu til la o f 6 1 i ujaal K lifl i i) w ju S 1 1 
Oujaril, thu K a t h i » txtcn^ "-araudin^ 

expmlititmn to tht- 
«pnoially ibf pargftnas of Dhandbuka, Vinuu- 



and TJhi'ilLii. Their exeessw* 
bccutiw so xjdoufl ibot Slmjru.t KbAn, whim on 
liwrattal mulJtpiri circuit m Jhi'd 
from ■ 1690 fur Tb i 

fart i i trnr it great hbtu^bltfr 

n^bln and d^ 1 
rnplu of Qmi Stnx SuicO tbift, tlMl 
K .1 r lii k neviT returned to ThAn, which w«» 
brjr the Ji. it a ftw w ard a. Oil 

this gnu! dbipuriian of Ibc Ki ^bie tbu K b m- 
cbur tribe luado ChotilA their head-quii" 
which they luid wre«t«l from . Lrm&r 

prdnoasly; while tue Khnwods, who imd 
i in about a.i>. 1769, remalnad 
there, Tho WA1 ha I -quart era wire at 

.TetpnrCbital, and; the Kliumiius'n 
nud o&orwardi ^ilar Kuudlu, Atiho time of 
ShujauL KhAn'fl storm of Than it vu prin- 
cipally occupied by D h h n d It n U , who haf© 
sned Hi rand wide, and (hough 
wtiU to be found a* MnJ^raaian in K 
tbdr chief poiw^Rinns lie b) tHe Dhandhukt 
porgunA, n rlnvJln- i, jueoMiry 

of thr -nsbip at tine »hriuc» of WiHukhi 

and UAudii'i Bflli which rhrv b.vi tu 
grrar, revr rcnoo for u ThoKA^hia, 

as ifl well k^o^^ I wo principal 

dmiuunft— tin Shlkblya* (culled by Sir I 

-, and the AvartiAn 
or A varshnkhvaa— tliut is to say. ..• in. r 

branuhnt. 
Tlio fi h & k h A y a t. g cxkcrprobcnd tlni I 

I*, Kb utn&n ,und KliA- 
uoju are di Hcumhu 
nnl WAbt Ilajput. who nj 

■it I can give fur the t.- 
that the WiihV branch are callnl U 

Uni™, the YYiihtit U"ii; 
rid Off tbu kiiait! clan nn I 
Br. Tho AvartiAs ooutpriau tiiu • 
uul K . tuilionaby 

otttctii.' t" other olana, who bar 

tertnnrricd I be utost run 

of Ihi'jw Ava: uru those of Dbin- 

d hal and tv liu VTftd, — tlm luriner sprung from 
and the I 

Ah ndbftl trib« ' I bcHave, 

been p [ ivill boi 

and priti 
I are n Turnout} brunch < 
ads, flpruu^, it is said, from DhJtodbi 
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wb of Avit I k* i ii« stock wo* Dhundhal 

Scananufigji, tho chief nf n irn.ill Jo: 
tnnnsn i<ni t ii dnughtcr of Ui"io 

Alokiiji, tbu Devru uhicftuiu of Sirohi, and bad 
by her two son*, via. R ututiutji and Kumliyi. 
RamKii'ii^i succeeded kin father, and Kiinloji 
received fiomo villages, Kamlpji imd two 
sons, Buderuo and Fnha R»to, Pitbu. B*b ruled 
at Kutugaijh, und married a daughter of the 

I chieftain i while absent 

\ mnrkuf. Oelefofttmg I '..la Jadro 

111 curried off lib muru from hh village 
«it" Jburcih Pibu Rao, on hi* retnm 1a Jhayal 
with his wife the Sodhl, romiuoneed liood 
against tin- KhHii, but way eventually akin. 
Hi* wife, tbu Sodhl, though pregnant, vowed 
that nho would not Hurvivo bar lord, and when 
forbidden, on account of her condition, to bo- 
oomo n «if l, ybu ripped llOCSOlf OpOQ, givillg 
to k Ban, who, from the unusual murmur of hw 
birth war named .1 liartLnji, from UTTf* l to Incur- 
ato.' Thin done, ftho o*oonded .the funeral pile, 
and accompanied tier lord through »hv flames, 
ju hrtcato. • il wife, and a princess of Iter 

■iesoeut* J bards ij .ming manhood 

pruftocntcd hi* father'* feud and .iildro 

KtdohW now bonded together 
igftizut Jhnrijoji, who wan forced to fly, tog 

■ dangblcr <• .Tpal), 

to Kolonjhar, tody pave birth 

to u won numud Bodottr. KaJuAJirar was d 
time n holding of tbu Pudhiiir H > 
nuuikiiig Fadluxr reigned tfwe Roto Jhardoji 
took refuge, and married his eon Bad* 
Anopknnwar, only child of J5tiujur.-ui.ur. Jhnrih ji 

" Kabuijhar daring Samurai itg'n lifetime, 

but hi* icm Bade*nr *uex«ectfeil that ohieftnin on 

htnjhnrand tvigm.nl there, tfadeaar 

had twOBORS, KiYlAraonnd Janrajrao, who engaged 

in tiuftiiitlcy with the KMohbi of Kolnmgndh. 

Kldehts, however, slaw Jar; 1 1 do* 

I Kalurno, who firing thence cam* 
Pa u c h ft 1 on hia way to Uwkrkh W bllo On nil 
jnuniiiy thither he came, to tho village of Jji- 
khamauchu near Than, where there waa a large 
encampment of K^liis, The Kith 

J rink kaiumbS, and ho ucocptod 
iJii.'lx- iiivst,iti"n r After drinking Jim B 
of wl ut tribe D«S when they 

informed biui tbnt tbry www formerly Wat* 
Attjnnte, but, ow? IbOb? onMfltor Wiloji 

•Tb* 



rried u Knthiani, the dnn^hti>r of 

Bat§nff hv had been ontcaibod, and that thoy hi* 

limits were now Eathi*. On lifiartn^ 

tliiu Rao Kal li perevived that be too would \m 

iMiteawtcd, and thinking death prnferabln ho drew 

hia nword nnii toward* Iiis own 

breftfit, intending to slay bimavlC Tito Kiihh. 

r, dinauadcd bitn, and oflvred to give him 

dangbtaza in marriage. Kilo Kila ansent- 

wl, nr.i. thnw Kailii.'mirt, rtt Snjlndft, 

dan^bl 

of Kb'uclur Bujfdnr; and RnpdebAT, a da ugh'. 
Bam KhramAn. After th* marriage eenununien 
wbih completed lUn KA14 uttered the foUowtng 
couplet :— 

«T^T t^f *a > 5% ^T KT3T JTT >IT* &a m %f tt 

ii«sin ^T 5 ^ p" wrvf HI air fr v n 

Kalo thus spoke :— The Anan«<IA<*/i& the i-rown of 

iLirwuiJ- 
BetAreen tho Wala and Dluuidhul is now tho 

band of marriage. 

A* K&lo ■wafr b a Dhuiidhul Uittboil, hi« 

diMiocndanbs by hi* Kathi wives are culled 
Dhlftdhftl Kathirt. T thai Kit- 

tin* am again Milidivid'cd utd 
l^ninehes, vi*. Jiiuojharjaa, V itftbhioiin, 

DIuiticliH NbniS) Rimmjii 
wulug, Mi'dAnae, H/ilibV kit, Dhidhlni*, 

ikAs, RAo Ealfl b 
the Witli't nnd KluiuwVfi ladiuy, lm« I. 
lie had n agAU Sogftl married u 

KliAdmr lady named Kami U'. nXtd also » 
daughter of \VAtA Odha niui; and 

jhtop ot'TiJlm Khanhar named Atodebat< 
By Modebiii Lo Itnd eJuo nons, viz. i^ubil, 

BubtOi DbAug^o, KiLuuIrio. Mokhio, Varuaio, 
rlajaiiko, Bnbo-Rarigar. 1 idante of 

]tnba avo OftHM .rhinjhariiK 

; Uubo ^ng.Vr nvc railed PAkbtJia*. The 
di^COnoaitta of Bubio nro called Eihliinia, and 
they livu in 'i village .it lhriisari. 

The deBeondanbi of Dhangtjio ant called DhAug- 
♦liiit, and theytfnj> -ilrriUag© 

iipur. Tin? lie&cendanU of KAlandrio are 
oiled Turin* uud Uteyonjoy {ftoit in Waalwad. 
Thuiliwomlnrit* of Mokhio are cull^l MokbJhaaa, 
i.iobroat Wasiwail. I^d«*COndiml* 
of Voruaio aro adle-l riirwala», and i" 
nt and bold buith in Paliyfld. 33» diveeuilaata of 
6Ajank& aro ml led Milan**. Tbo Krt< 
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married RapilcbAi, daughter uf OdhA K-hAehar, 

Mid by her ho hud two sons, Biivh luitl 

descendants of NAgpAl are called 

H&likAa, and Hi -v lu-e fa the village of Warra 

under Dhuudhuku. Bovrjo married n Klift- 

char lady namod ModcbAi. and hud by her I wo 

sons, JAdroand KAlo. Tim di Hon hnti .f Kilo 

uiv culled Kkerdias, and live in. UlO LMiuu- 

dhuka village of WAviJi. JAdro married SutubAi, 

daughter of Jcthsor Klutohar, und had by her >>av 

sou, Xuho. Nairn married HiiibAi, daughter of 

vhom lie liad ana son, GAngo. 

hgH sprang DhAdho of the IHiandhukn 

^modhuus, Etc bestowed on CliAraa 

K ii k ji m likh ) • '• *th' in charity, and Ida descendant* 

wvjij styled Dhidhini. They are to be found 

inadhialA aforesaid, and also at Mevsnr uud 

A under Cho{ilu in KAthiAvful, and ul 

Anaudnur and MewAxi in the same pror 

DhAdhit married a daughter <rf Miiluvnn Kh 

named HodebAi, and hud by bor a sou named 

Naho. The descendants of Nilho am calkwi 

Rephdias. as they rcaldud at and enjoy i .1 i hfi 1 1 1 . 

[ i!H< ul ll> : ,ii:i. .11. loi I ft .ii'il alt i \a wriod 

MAiikhAt, daughter of EAnl £ h&ollaTk bad had by 
bflt two BOOi, GAngo and Vino. Viso*a descend* 
anta are called VtnsmkhAs, and hold lands in ttu) 
IHiamlhtika village of GoriA, (iAA^o uuirried 
i . » 1 angh fce r «r another KAitu Khaehai, 
by whom lie had eight sons*, viz. Knmpo, Khrmo, 
Khoho, SAngo, Sure, NAgdAn, Snrang. Kino. 
Of xhma tins ftltknt, Knmpo* nrnv ubii, 

dangl' ha Khschar, and bad by her can 

sons, vis Dgo, N i g • i a, Duvdita, Budho, Gi 
MAucliu, Bam, SelAr T JAdro, DAho. (If these 
the oldest son, TJgo, married RAtidebAi, daughter 
of Karapda Kindha, 

The history of the two snake shrines at 
T h A u b as follows :— 

Brahmi had a sou named MArchi, whoso son 
was KoAynpa- Kj> lalmndr 

n K.mya, Lbt ohi fof wham were Sennit, 
i-upted into \ViU\figji), Ikiiduk 
(o-nrupled into BAndiA tUAi). Dl 

ik, PnyJarik, T«]ntliAk, Airtvat, Dl 
riirilit nt. As. &r. 

fSm lU.Mhuj, n&minl Kiu-Jiiv, Cr«hiT r A^ira, 
Antavb, and I (all sonic of Brahma), 

■' ' • tot ont on .. jnlgrinmga 

rouu-i '11. and m :hi> ronrso ol 

wandering como fr. |» Juki land 

: in Ule tor-- nqmod, near 



Than, determined to perform hero t?h 

They »ee*jn,lingly commenced their 
ceremoniiw by performing the Jtftthmifatlna (or 
adoration to Brahma by mean« of tho sacrificial 
firo). Information of tk air intoiaitoa having 
reached BhimAaur, who reitrntid at B li i xn p u r i, 
tlifl inodnrn Bhimora. bo determined to ibrow 
obstaclcq in Ihoir w^y, and with this view com- 
menced to aauoy them, anil onizuj to his per- 

"Q the Iliahia wore obliged to remnra their 
reaubmcu to thn bankx of PAnehkundi tank, clone 
to Thau, and there commence their pen 
Their austerities were so aevcro llutt Brahma 
was plcftswd Willi thb'Eii, and appearotl Ixifore 
thuin in peraan. On thiis dm Htrthi« implored htm 
to destroy Blunubtnr Daitya. Bra lima replied 
that Bhimaanrwas I I to die ul thu hands 

Df Sesnjf, WA^Lilchi, and others of tho snako 
family, and that therefore rimy should address 
thutr prayers to them. So saying, Bmhma be- 
came inviaible, aadtbo Uiahh) bvsoinjht the Mnako 
daafus to aid them, and the whole snako family 
appeared in answer to their nntrmtie*. Tlio 
liUhm requesting them to destroy BbimAaur, 
Seshji at once ulartcd Tor Blumpuri, and 
there by the foroe of hist poison slew BhimAanr, 
and reiuruhajj informal the Hlshis of his 
death. Thuyoverwi n with ihauks^aud 

begged him to reside constantly in Than for 

irotcetton. As Seshji was king of PAtil, 
ha was unable to comply with their request ; he 
however ordered his brothers WAeukhi (Wi- 
Hiu'urji) and Bandnk (or BAndul Beli) to ntuain 
at Thin nnd Mundluivga^h respectively j and 
aoooTdulglv Ihesa two snafco brethren tool 
t heir maids ooo si HiaDand .Mimdhavgadli r 
lively, whore their shrines are to this cosy, ^eshji 
then bees* a kt. To the present day no ono 

is allowed to cut a tree in the grove that surrounds 
BAudia Bell's ahrine, and it is said that shunld 
any one. ignorantly cut a stick in this yrove, 
tho snnko npinurn to mnh pcrton in hia dreamt* 
nnd ordort him to return the stick, and should 
In liil therein, BOmc ^reul calamity shortly 
befallH him j and in facL in or near thin ffmre 
nay lie soon many such ! 

nl and snhseqncxitly returned Somo of 
the more famooa anako brethren are (\ ) .S a s h . 
j i. Inrd of PAtAl, (2) w A s Q k h i, (8) Bond 

atioued i \) KAli KftgO — this 

brother was a snake of l-ODOWtt . he first n 
in tho ICAlnndrio pool of the JamnA rirer miar 



Jror, 
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GokuL in Ruuluatan proper. From hence he 
was* a anted by Krwhiui, and ia now ^opposed to 
in t bo island of Rarnnak, near the shrine 
i>f Sotnhnndh RAnipevrvrn. {'i) Kb nj n ii lmi, 
who i lipped u" Bfaaj it. is sou] 

.--' g of BuieM 
harassed by DuityuM und ItiUaduiKafi, uud puii- 

i hrt Wnanki, who ordered his hi' 
BttOJ&OgO to go to '■■■ ' D00. Khctjfthgn 

went, and, utTcoling their liberation, tit limit en- 
treaties took up hi 3 resiili«neo in Bhuj, so named 
after lutn. Ho it popularly railed tha Rhnj'o. 
r f.inion". 1 1 1 1 . : ifl Dh ri m r a fc fl ll, 

worshipped as* the Khambl n I [| 1 N 3 gn, iat h evil 
of Kb Vmbhd A under DhrAnsjudhrA. (7) Another 
Niga nhrino in Kit] ia that of Prut ik 

at TabunA in JhAliiwnr T and another (-9) h ilmi 
ef l> e r si n i k h ft r m A 1 i o in the village, of 

Tin- |]l] 

Ufuhr- (0) i -Iku, if said to beat 

inrptira, in tho Duklian. (10) T a k u li 4 k 

reside* in Knrnt 11) Airiivat to 

1 > h H t a r a a h t r a in tint 

Jh-khaq, de, dc 

k will by hucu from tho above legend how 
intimately tho old tree and minke worship are 
oonut have been an 

in GnjnrAu and to 
Hhippod the Elephant, Cobra, Tigur, Monkey 
Tree* ; fin, In immigrant-* bftVO 

probably derived fryui U ineaa, 

Hauiunan, WAghasvari, 3" I 

the |q dm the descendant- I Linda 

immigrant* lit. mnTSS^pa 

vrhnm they had iuteruinrrio-J wtfcll the Cobra* 
I itally the lugeudt) of 
■ up. 
Em dewing thi» J may mention that tho moat 
famous* inako-ftlirii 1 ; not iulii'Im, •■ 

lDhurtiidharaor-i. 

1 of Dh« ui 1*1, a few 

. u\,.i' n,ar..j, in tforih G 

Thin khritio ia riaited by pilgrini.« From all pork* 



oi* a weft-oxeooted imagi 
cobra in the temple of the lib'" 
Dharttidhn ik I, and itumacrip 

rough ; 1 it. There It alw* an 

inscription relating to the ChubAuu or W.'iv- 
Thur.'id in another temp la (tho large onni 
original [IheinnAg occupying an in)Ui*niticant 
I i ct Ir- ahriiir* some little distance from the largtir 
temple* Carvin^sof NAgnkuii.. oom> 

won in tht l older temples of GujarAt, and - 
at Palatipnr I foand two pjprcauatationi of 
ilium in tliu mum of Kiiiikar, probably the ciiy 
vf htinnn tlm Kanlcr* 1 j district war namod* The *« 
bo tho SapnrintKidflmjy Bnngalow. 

uro Duuij 1 ia] ihj inco in Uo 

and KAihiA\"u[ wboro Uto Colin Eswi "jwd, 
OBflO are tlti" most tkatuna that I am ar- 
quaintotl with. 1 r.tnnot perh&pa more fltlr 

;le tllOM 1 l»y i|i: 

the t'i J 1 in honour of T li A n :— 

|| *PR || *JH Tf^T "i-'-IW *TOT || 

fji.ti^-al itrnrwnr n 
*n^ %tt sifiniff ini \\ y \\ 

The placo Th/m in tlm oxct'llnu nito of Dho- 
leftrara, ;ki Data n!*.i 

. ir v\ uii bia prese u 

To tlm abaulEkiit devotee the placi) is as it wurv 
ailorned with a nag, and tho place of pilgnm- 

perfoim thcpil| 

he will di^rfrojtho ainaof 10 utilli> 

(ptevimu) Axisioooof. 
I'muoununi tho naniu of Blmi. Whj tie yon 

net pronennoi 
in toe heart (of the true worshipper) tho dnjmn 

of hi* name are (perpetually 1 b oting. 
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■'<■■;/, 

The foil' H pravnilH amount tho 

Brahmaua, tin welhcui' jlnwi. 

Atoooflairi time whiUt a woman >nl, a 

number ofher female friendi waembl e nnd pour ^ 
• 1 h»n. .««*- fMtnuiii tha* 0*t nwtem vt j»jiaff f«p««t ^ **»• 



before too floor of t he room vrh to, ft *jnan» 

Ulyd«n*k 

doorpost llwy tie an old shoe, to tho oilier u bttflb 

of t n I ant ((%wiim<i "/uaflmnm), b order fa pre- 

lieimtrancuiif any demon. Alter the woman 

■lunay Uw vaowaV itrvjiauiry pnrraai owr arrat 



■ 
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bo» Imthed, ahe performs yvjii lo tbe i«nvirt 

Devi in the roomier rebvtixl bolair. The friends 

find bring in ' ■ • tJ' articles of 

food are usually browed, and the Stone mller, 

frith aaflron, place a nuu-k apoq 

in tho way they daily mark their own 

forehead*, burn incense and place an oblation 

,) before them. Thi* dene, thejf 

■'■nnr it, mark it, burn In 

lwfore it, and also place the nnivedyam befaroifc. 

The woman tl Otto It, ana 1 it is 

given u good meal of carry and. rice. Cakes are 

also placed upon the curry and r«eo t and if there 

luipppus to bo in the room h wmuuo.ii who li 

i rto heen Mewed with children she eagerly 
seizes come of thn cakes, in the hope tluit by 
Minn- she may ere Jong hare a child. 
Id. 
Two hundred years aire a Brilluimn in tin? 
village ofNntta RaUicBvnra, tit tl. 

oriafbrtamo to kill a dog. 

ii, ho tOOk 001 

with Uue i biof Brahmana oftlie rillogci at o 
best way of nuking expiation, nod roofiivi 
following advice ;—'* Bnild a temple in ft » m 9 

I vn 1 ;t win b i- m this (iii.it «n ad I, place an 
i situ arc of n dog therein, and oj daily ablu- 

tion* perform tngjft to the dog, and then yonr sin 
xv it 1 be pnnlmiiil." Ho complied with thpirndvice 
tnev'- r, The attention or the pi limina 

1 o 1 be neighbouring temple at R ri. in e » v a r a 
was soonuttructed by tins new building, and on 
learning t ho cause <i or>luppod 

M in fin- larger edifice, and ihna 
(Ktsfcoai liic- 009 present day. 

Sntui H&msfacum, 
a thu Telugu far a snail, ahellH&b, 

i:,.i Id . «VC. 

A largo number of pilgrim-. I rhu urigh- 

bearing di-trictai resort lo this village tin the 

LXOOofthn yearly festival. The following 

d is told ak tho reason of thn building of 

the temple :— In wars gone by* a certain king who 

lived in 1 rti) tbnewioftbe Godavart 

en i led one of bin Icadm- •• i-ninVdnned 

1 • g 1 si nd I ur, u uuuiW of noire*, tde- 

--, and tome!*. As the man was journey- 

I - in--, In 1 ilept one night in 

the village u>f H n m fi svura, and dreamed that 

a snail appeared to hiin and rold huu that hi 

was going to dwell in the village and or (he 

yd, and as ho wanted a i- 



the man matt baild him one. Tha nest morning 
1 lold his dream to the chief men of tho 

_•, and resolved to obey the command. Ac- 
cordingly lie procartnl a htviv uainber of rtoncs, 
laid tin 1 foundation two mthoma deep in the 
Gostonofji, mi)l butt* <'•* >nrino. Imme- 
dutolj uftL-Mvonlfi u likgn obool I Mgbj 

coraposiedof'Miuiil-alndli*. up|«'aritl in thu- Ltuiphj 

BQ bnSU .1 wall all round, about twelva 
fed hight and oat upon it elephant*, horse*, and 
cnmeR Having eompleted the whole, he re- 

I ! to his master, and in atniwer lo tbo 

inquiries i | iting bJfl purohoces replied tliat 
he had done a* bo bad been ordered, but waa 
□uuble to convey them bom*- and bad left them 
nil in RumHsvnrri, The king immediate!] 
Offotbor BOrvantS to inquire into the troth of 
•tils, and when they returned and 
confirmed tlw whole, resolved to go and eee for 
himself. He did so, and on discovering wlwit 
had really occurred was bo pleaiwd witli the 

rjfms servant that he g,r. i ! !.ige- 

A Un#a i I I in the village, 

and olopbants, horaus, and ramnbt are onjrr 
upon the wall of the court, 

Thti ia a unuill but very winding channel 

near Katts Hit«iM<vara, only filled 

water during the taina or a rise in the Godf 

■n " [moS I hero worn Homo itaints 

! rrfonaing tb i lingo 

1 K warn, near RAj am andri. Tli.-r 

om.I drink in a remarkanlo 

Kvury morning they wri 1 i I ayrn- 

titen of tho village, bent, them d lo^, 

(selr poba 1.1 r tjn.. 

trww, no I forihuUh bbcv were filltal with luddy 

ihcir thirat during the whole 

hy. They then look a number 

•it in the naigbbonr- 

!y ^ Hint crop 
t thrfrihiMl, n.nd ot 

One An? a cow bnmght forth h Calf hi 
i*u tbay worn performing their 
urns, hut, U 1 belorc I 
ground, C"! a r n t m a n Hi d a flu w down and bore 
it away to the wkifc.. Tho cow, in grunt distress 
u* ttaabbl to follow bur calf, carefully pur- 
need it* ahadow, and n* cdicr wont, winding 
and there her milk l ptmndnnd formed 

a ntrenin, tn { be channel of which the name l,J o « - 
tanadi waa given. tf"f(u»nMU =■ eowV 
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1 



Svetasvatara Upanishad, in\ 10. The 

Xt- hands has He, nor feet, nor eyes, nor ears, 
And yet he grasps, and moves, and sees, and 

hears. 
He all things knows, Himself unknown to all j 
Him men the grunt primeval Spirit call. 

2. Mahiibluirata, iii. 1140 tf.* Impeachment 
and V'i tjoverriment. 

Dfaupadi jspcx/:*' : 
Beholding noble men distn 
Ignoble men enjoying good, 
Thy righteous self by woe pursued, 
Thy wicked foe by fortune blest, 
I charge the Lord of all — the strong, 
The partial Lord — with doing wrong. 

His dark, mysterious, sovereign will 
To men their several lots decn 
He favours some with health and ease, 

Some dooms to wv-y form of ill. 

As puppets' limbs the touch obey 

Of him whose fingers hold the strings, 
So God directs the secret springs 

Which all the deeds of creatures sway. 

In vain those birds which springes hold 
WonM seek to By : BO man a thrall, 
;, ever lives, in all 
He does or thinks by God controlled. 

As trees from river-hanks arc riven 

And swept away, when rains have swelled 
The streams, so men by God impelled 
ion, helpless, on are driven. 

God does not show for all mankind 
A parent's love nnd wise concern; 
But nets like one unfeeling, stem. 

Whose auel passion blind. 

Yiulhi>htliin! 

I've listened, Living spouse, tothi 
I've marked thy charming, kind discourse, 
trued with grace and force, 
Iiu; k: - blasphemy. 



I never act to earn reward ; 
I do what I am bound to do, 
Indifferent whether fruit accrue ; 

'Tis duty I alone regard. 

Of all the men who care profess 
For virtue — love of that to speak — 
The un worthiest far are those who seek 

To make a gain of righteousness, 

Who thus — to every lofty sense 
Of duty dead — from each good 
Its full return would iiiin extract ; — 

He forfeits every recompense. 

Love duty, thus, for duty's sake, 
Nut careful what return it brings : 
Yet doubt not. Miss from virtue springs, 

While woe shall sinners overtake. 

By ships the perilous sea is crossed ; 
So men on virtue's stable bark 
Pass o'er this mundane ocean dark, 

Aud reach the blessed heavenly coast. 

If holy actions bore no fruits ; 
If self-commnnd, ln-neficence, 
tved no fitting recompense; 
Then men would lead the life of brutes : 

Who then would knowledge toil to gain 1 J 

Or after noble aims aspire ? 

O'er all the earth delusion 
And darkness dense and black would reign. 

But 'tis not so: for saints of "Id 
Well knew thai every righteous deed 
[Tram God obtains its ample meed : 
They therefore strove pure lives to lead. 

As ancient sacred books have told. 

gods— for such their sovereign will — 
Have veiled from our too curious ken 
The laws by which the deeds of men 
Are recompensed with good and ill. 

No common mortal comprehends 

The wondrous power, mysterious skill, 
With which these lords of all fulfd 
their hid' 
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These secret things those saints descry 
Alone whoso sinless life austere 
For them ImG earned an insight clow. 

To which all mysteries open lie. 

; t thy doubts like vapours flee. 
Abandon impious unbelief: 
And ivi not flooontcftt end - 
Disturb thy soul's serum. 

But study God aright to know, 
Tliat highest Lord of all revere, 
Whose grace on thoso who love him bore 

Will endless future Wis* bestow. 

Dmupadi rtfain* ; 

I loir could I Clod, this Lord of nil. 
Contemn, or dare his actus arraign, 
Although I weakly tJnttt eomplniu ? 

Xer would I virtue boultaj call/ 

T idlj talk ■ my better mind 

T* overeouiu distress 

WLich long whall yat my hwui oppress;— 
So judge mn rightly ; thou itrL kind. 

ft. Xtusbadha Cburita, xviii. 4fi, Whither the, 
d/tctrine tf future rclrtiiiiiiau ha tru«, 

The scripture says, the bud begin. 
When df tu I , v, 1 1 ! i woo to pay for sin ( 
While bliss awaits — a happier birth— 
The good whene'er they quit the earth, 
licit now, wu 84M.', tho liad are hhwt. 
And righteous man on wirlh di>i 
How tlwin, tl)i«s doubtful case decide P 
Tell what is urged on ekhur 

Did God oxisi ml, kind, 

And never speak hi. will in vain, 
'T would cool Lim hut a word, And tiffin 
His suppliants all they wish would find. 
• i to m«n allotted woe, 
; ffigb dial • fruit musr bo 

I own actions, then wei*e ho 
"■til a cause hi* creatures' foe,— 
Men' cruel, tints, limn men. who ne'er 
To others causeless mal ice bear- 
In this oor state of buuuui birth 
Una's jselfand Brahma ec-erist,— 
As wis* Vcdnntint* nil insist, — - 
lint when thi* wretched life un earth 
Shall enfl lad all redemption g i 
Then Brahma shall alone remain, 
A clever doctrine horn wo - 1 
Our highest good to cense to be J 



4. Vishnu Parana, fa U, H If, Th* I 

"J" Jh<f< 
How many kings — their litLlo day 

by — bavn passed away. 
While jet the htablu Earth abides, 
And all the projects rain derides 
Of men who deemed Mint Sin- ft 
The des lined |iorliuu of tlieir llftil 

With bright autumnal colours gny, 
She seems to sinilo from ago to age. 
Ami EDOefc the fretting kings who wage 

l-'ii' ',vu.r fur Her, — fur ampler sway. 

"Though doomed," she cries, "t.* disappear 
00 HOQ, like foam that cresta the wave, 
Vast schemes they cbfirish, madly bravo, 

Nnr huv r i i ri t- death is lurking near. 

14 And kinsmen, brother*! sons mid sires, 

figfa love of empire final, 
Tho helical bauds of nature rend, — 
In bloody strife for Mo contend. 

" O! how Qua prLuees, well u 

1 1 >w all their fulhurs, one by one, 
left Mb here behind, nnd g 
I-Vr My po&Muuiinn greatly en 

King Prithn strode across tljo world, 
And nil his foes tu earth ho hurled . 
Beneath his chariot wheels — u prey 
For dog* and roituc -hi- J they lay. 

>uatchcd by Tune a resistless blast, 
J Ed lung from bonce away has passed t 
Like down tho engfrig itumaa cim*i, 
He, too lias met tl 

Ortavzrj 
Who ruled o'er all the isles, supreme. 
Is but n shadow now, a theme 
On which logicians subtly prate. 

Those lords of men, whose empire's sheen 
Of yore the regions all illumed, 
!'.. Doaih'l defraying frown eousu- 

Are gone: no ashes cVo are i 

■ was worhbrnnow 
What Tortus his substance now r* ft Iftlc ! 
W bo, hewring lids, n' wise, am fk»3 
Tliis mundane life to scorn, so frail. 
So dream 1 1 j t . u t, worlldess found f 

Of all bite long and bright array 
Of kings whose names tra> I i ' > i I 
Bath any over bVod : Who knows ? 

And now where are they f None can say. 
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&, M nhabharnta, *ii. S&&, Q& 1 , UIl d 

■win>j all Mi mo*," 

(- O . VI.. I0rj 

How rasl my wealth, what joy T taste, 
Who nothing own, an ' ■ «l«rinj1 

wmpl in 
The fl ,oods of nunc would waste. 

ft Mah/ibharata, si. /■'». '* Fbr tp* brought no* 

«-■>' " (I Tiirju^iv, vi, 7.) 

Weal tl» either Inarm a man, O ting f 

be a man lii* wealth in 
Wlml sage fur i is III grieve, 

Which time at lengih mnsl surely bring 9 

l.hifntu, xi. 75. Tl' jMlahdUtanttM' 
•rirv content, 
Tlmngb proudly swell* their tidfi, 

huiinb 1 
linking men are ne'er content : 
But wise men Boon arc satisfied. 

-, Vriddka Chanakya, *iv. fl- 2/m (AiruM 
thin'. 

Did mi'n bnt always entertain 

Those graver Uioughtu which away tfcfl hnart, 
When sickness oamm, fir friend* depart, 

Who Would not tbi-n ! on gainP 

9. MaMtMxtitk BE. 17401 " 4fl m*n rAinl 

rtfi men ''•■<-»." (Young's 

I 
la not those men's dnlnsion atnr 
Who, while they wo that every 
So tiHinr sweep* from onifa Away, 
Can long themielriM t" uludo all change ? 

1 0. f hmpat i&i ksha . 26 : Pnufaiul I am- ratna- 
, 15, |p .'</ M.W. 

ttnJ dmnh t 

That man if blind wIkmo in tier eye 

in world descry; 
Anil deaf the won on fully bi 
1 't3 whom advice is vainly spent. 
The dumb are Ihoue who never seek 
To others gracious wo i A. 

VriddlittCUHnakj-tt. *vii, i". ; Siihlvlflhitnrnava, 
,tf, n cl< i •"•' wA-ea iw ditirui. 

In trouble m<i >kc; 

When »iek, si] i ke j 

When lacking power to *in, aro good; 

iilhhiid. 



12, 6 fa ngftdham'tt Puddliati, Dharmavivriti, 

■i. Improvumeni. - 

The saga allow ft day 

l'ntni i a pass away; 

Hot waking up. will often aal 
"Hon I this day ftriftUcd my task? 
With flu. -ettingBBn, 

A part of my brief eounu ts ran." 

13. Mann, ii. 2i»9. *4 mm* may leant /rom 

//<<■ ftirml 
From whomsoever gou tho wiw 
Aooci pearl ttmj prize. 

To tlu'fii iliu uiuan may knairlndgu ten 
The IottIi': 

Riitih mi»n wfil m l 'h&eora 

A lu bly Iwra. 

Wbuu [.uiilitrht fails, and all in glnom T 
A lamp will well tin* koufln illnme, 

. BhAgnvni optr 

u 

He only does not live in mm 

Who nil tho means within has rcoch 

En i ploys, his wealth, his tliought, his speech 

T adrance tho weal of of her men. 

/ Ihvir "(; ' 
Aft cloth by any dye 

lu v. rag iiiuir plunged mny lie | 

- itU whom Iw loves to UfO 
T'j u very man his colour giro. 

16. Hitopudoii, iv. C<itliut? pimrls before 
turin*. 
lb.' only threshes chaQ* who acbooli 
With patifnt kimlnewt thonghtJeAA foftla, 
U»» writes on ehlfting aaml 
Bv firtronii wu.rlhltnu. men would gain. 

17. Subbaauitariiavu, 64. if. <>* often 
spendthrift*. 

How many foolish huirH make Ir 
l'ii o wealth thefa IhlAersavpd, town 
Who dou« not iruurd with cure the \< 
He long has toiled to hoard hirnso If 'i 

18. Maha bhArata, x ii. 121*1. Th I rich 

hath manj/fri 

A rich tnon'H ktaftlblk thrives 

The part of kinsmen gladly plav : 

The pivir man's Lindnnl «iir away 

g e'et bu dsa of death arrivee. 
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19. Panchatantra, 1. 15. The saute, 

A wealthy man ev'n strangers treat 
As if they were his kinsmen born : 
The poor man's kindred all with scorn 

His claim /to kinship basely meet. 

20. Vriddlia Chanakya, 32. What energy 
can effect. 

Mount Mam's peak to scale is not too high, 
Nor Hades' lowest depth to reach too deep, 
Nor any sea too broad to overleap, 

For men of dauntless, fiery energy. 

21. Silrngadhara's Paddhati, Dhana-prasaihsa, 

do to get wealth.' 

For gold what will not mortals da 
What efforts, struggles, labours spare ? 
The hostile warrior's sword they brave. 
And plunge beneath the ocean wave. 

22. Panchatantra, 10. 5 (Bomb, ed.) ; Vriddha 
Chartakya, 15. 10, &c. An tonga, vita or 
Tlr be got. 

The list of books is long ; mishaps arise 
To bar the student's progress •, life is brief ; 
Whatever, then, in books is best and cluef, 
ssence, kernel, that attracts the wise. 

2S. Panchatantra (Bomb, ed.), iii. 92 and v. 

49. ].■'■■■ i j flame. 

Not such is even the bliss of heaven 
As that which fills the breasts of men 

To whom, long absent, now 'tis given 
Their country once to see ag 

Their childhood's home, their natal place. 

However poor, or mean, or base. 

24. Mahabharata, xii. 5497 ff. A house 
without a wife is empty .- Description 
of a good wife. 
Although with children bright it teems, 
And full of light and gladness seems, 
A man's abode without a will; 
Is empty, lacks its real life. 
The housewife makes the house ; bereft 
Of her a gloomy waste 'tis left. 

That man is truly blest whose wife 
With ever sympathetic heart, 
Shares all his weal and woe ; takes part 

In all th' events that stir his life ; 

Is filled with joy when he is glad, 

And plunged in grief when he is sad, 



Laments whene'er his homo he leaves, 
His safe return with joy perceives, 
With gentle words his anger stills, 
And all her tasks with love fulfils. 

25. Hahabhurata, xii. 3440, 3450, and 
elsewhere. I h* caption of a good kit 

That man alone a crown should wear 

Who's skilled his land to rule and shield : 
For princely power is hard to wield — 

A load which few can fitly bear. 

That king his duty comprehends 
Who well the poor and helpless tends, 
Who wipes away the orphan's ti-nrs. 
Who gently calms the widow's fears, 
Who, like a father, joy imparts, 
And peace, to all his people's hearts ; 
On vicious men and women frowns, 
The learn'd and wise with honour crowns : 
Who well and wisely gifts, on those 
Whose merits claim reward, bestows ; 
His people rightly guides and .schools, 
On all impressing virtue's rules; 
Who day by day the gods adores, — 
With offerings meet their grace implores ; 
Whose vigorous arms his realm protects, 
And all insulting foes subjects ; 
Who yet all laws of war observes, 
And ne'er from knightly honour swerves. 

20. Mahabhamta, iii. 1055. Mercy 
bo shown to ignorant offenders. 
When men from want of knowledge sin, 

A prince to such should mercy show. 

For skill the right and wrong to know 
For simple men is hard to win. 

27. Rumayana, vi. 115. 41. <7o • 
sthincn to all men. 
To bad as well as good, to all. 

A generons man Cm m shows. 

On earth no mortal lives, ho knows, 
Who does not oft through weakness fall. 
28. MahabhArata, riii; 651. M 
7 ckceU with tl 
(Isaiah, xi. 6). 
With serpents weasels* kindly piny. 
And hi: rers sport with deer; 

The hermit's holy presence near 
Turns hate to love — clrivea fear away. 
{To be continued.') 



The Munjooee {Uerpestis Ickneumon) belongs to the order Masttlida; (Weasel*).— Ed. 
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SANSKRIT AXD OLD CANAKESE DfSCBIPTIOXS, 

BY J- F. I-LKI1T, t;^.. Be. C. S. 
( Con finned from page 181.) 



In connexion with the preceding Kudiiniba 
inscription, the notes made by me, when travel- 
ling through the Canarese Country as Educa- 
tional Inspector of the Southern Division, of 
inscriptions at Bank ipur, 11 and Bana- 

— all of them K/idamba capitals, — may 
usefully be inserted here. 

/.'■ .''/ Ipur. 

Bai'ikapur is abont .six miles fco the S. by E. 
of Siggaum, the present head-quarters of tlie 
Siggaum or Baukapur Taluka of the Dli 
iefc. 

The inscriptions are all in the Fort. 
1: — Leaning up against a wall to the rigjhl of 
the entrance to the Fort from the E. there 
large stone-tablet bearing an inscription of 
nine lines, each lino containing abont th.rry- 
Beren letters, in the Old Canarese dia> 
and language. The inscription is for the most 
part in hue order ; but the fourth line has been 
delib almost entirely obli- 

I and there are fissures in the tablet 
• would probably result in its fulling to 
pieces it' an attempt wore made to remov-- 
a safer place of custody. The emblems at the 
top of the tablet have bean wilful I;. 
but there are trad .wing:— In the 

centre, a lihg&\ ai Ot kneel- 

ing figuiv. the sun above it and a c/>w 

and rond it: and on its left, an offi- 

ciating priest, wirh the moon above him and 



• Viknunldity* II of Sir W. KUi.it : 

of t)\r present inioriptvm nwv 
: that Viler. 

mutf his htner s 
iron© of tlio 

II. I i i adopt- 

cdua KMnmba title, 
t Tlic Kv|fi>piim of 

ilso Kmiiiuibu titles. 
t Tli.. final ' t* i l] "^T .** "} 

■ 
Mr v. 

II, 11 HUM 

■ix-tlio 9 molding a 

ricta Arc UFoally Domed in ' 
vim included in tbem. Tl. 



a figure of Basava beyond him. The inscrip- 
tion is dated in the Saka year 977 (a. d. 
•'■), being the Manmatha atnhvatsam, while 
the Chiilakya King Gaugapdrmanadi-Vikra- 
madityadfiva *, — the son of Traflftkyamalla- 
. the supreme lord of the city of Kuva- 
hilapurati the lord of Kandagirij be whose 
crest was an infuriated elephant, — was ruling 
. Ad if J Nim-ty->;x-rhrinsrmd and the 
Uannv/isi Twelve* thousand, and while the Great 
Chieftain Harikesaridfiva-, tho glory ot" tin- 
family of the Kildamba emperor Mayuravai 
was governing the Uanavasi Twelve-thousand 
as his subordinate. The inscription proo 
to record the grant of some land in the .Nida- 
gandage Twelve, which was a kanpanaW of the 
Panuiigal Five-hundred, to a Jain temple, by 
Hank :. his wifo LachchaludOvT, the 

assemblage of the five religions < iof Ilaii- 

kiipura, the guild < jana, and 

"The Sixteen. "*J Ha- titles are 

of much the same purport as some of those of 
Sivauhitta in the KAdamha inxcrintion of Gal- 
halli and of Jayakesi III. in tho Kadaml 
BOription of Kittftr*, and most of them are 
repeated in the short inscription, No. 2, of which 
a transcription is given below. His nam 
not occur in Sir W. . i lambas, 

and I cannot yet determine what his pin 
aouldbe- 
Nos. -2 and :>.— b'urther on in the fort there 
is a fine old Jain temple called Arvattnkutn- 



-.-.K-ttionsand is n -"JJn in line 3 of No. US 

work, 
iraftwgn 

the family, .kapttuun, 

or GApabipnrl) rtu-U' in their ire and 

Ilolsi i :■ ' ■!:<■ ifff. "r i' 

IT family was TrilrtditHiiikadikMliii, 
' Or BuchttO 

tra-li- 
,,i nan's boo;- 
Juin king, first 
llr&li-nt l tntrv ; accordinir to tin.- Briih. 

had bomi ; 'a the 

like it and 
running away to Ahicb "jyilra- 

ratmft brought ' «*•* *> me r 

them. , , 

II ,s,, { N... II of tho present 

■ • /:., naga- 

i 

• So,- pp. 29fl l XXVII, Vol X 

B»mb. Br. 11. At. 
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bbada-basti, ' the Jain temple of the sixty 
columns.' On the wall to the left of the S. 
entrance to the shrine there are two short and 



very well preserved inscriptions in the Old 
■esc- eharaeti r.< and languages. No. 2: — 
Tiir upper one is as follows : — 



[ 1 ] hi [II] c&fc^tfadtfjsgriorfjBWifcrJwetfjS? [ I ] fyl'SJi&rpXvz- 

[4] fiedaif^^iS-rioBrid^rfaii ^Xiio 

[5] 3^tf 3>{£ k ^&&$&> d^-8^XOT^5A- 

[6] 3 09»l3&e*4;j dsfe^r^y)* ft^Etew^- 

[7] ri^^&^qtcrti^Ji^ao^^a atf^ri&,850rf,Tte3d ( i- 

[9] So^jasprssJj ^^^^^[od^^ii^FslacBWijas^^tfjcpjB^Pae] 



Translation,— " Be it well! Reverence to 
Sambhu*, who is made beautiful by a ohoum 
which is the moon that lightly rests upon his 
lofty head, and who is the foundation-pillar for 
the erection of the city of the three worlds ! 
Hail ! The Great Chieftain who has attained 
the five Mahdsabdas; the excellent snpreme 
lord of Banavasfpnra j he who has acquired the 
excellent favour of the god Jayantt-Madhu- 
kesvaraf ; he who has tho odour of musk : fchj 
three-eyed earth-born & he who is established 
in eighty-four cities ; he who has an eye in his 
forehead* ; the four-armedj ; he who is conse- 
crated with the rites of eighteen horsi 
known throughout the world; he whose infuri- 
ated elephants are bound to columns of crystal 
setup on the mighty summits of the long of 
mountains Himavan§ ; he who is ebarmmg hy 
reason of the excess of his greatness; [the 
ornament of the family of the great bng 
Mayilravarrnii,] the Kadaraba emperor." The 
inscription, which is unfinished, breaks off 
abruptly with the first part of the letter 'y' ; 
but, as it agrees almost word for word with 
lines 10 to 13 of No. 1, there can be no doabt 
that the continuation of line 9 was meant to be 
1 •y*ravarmm«muhdmahipd{aknlibhd*h,m m h ' as 
in line 18 of No. 1. The emblems at the top 
of the stone,— very rudely cut, or, perhaps, 



fo 



t Javiiiitipura is an old name of Banav&si. 
.JTheMj MM family »ni-lition 3 r^ir.li,,^ Tril,V.I l£tnala .. 
damba who, according to the inscriptions of thetato 
Kadambas of Halsi, waa the founder of the family 

§ In this parage the word 'Mkhori' kttiraen 'nndHt 
and Hkhara' •(vmi to be Huperflucrag : fa ii„ . in i , 
Gulhalji inscription there occurs the iWge T&J8 



only marked out for engraving,— are : —In tho 
centre, a linga aud priest ; on their right, a cow 
and calf; and on their left, a figure of Basava, 
with some representation above it as to the 
meaning of which I ccmld not satisfy myself. 
iNo. 3:— The Jower inscription is separated by 
two blank stones from the preceding, with 
v rJrioh it seems to have no connexion. It con- 
sists of six lines of poetry, each line containing 
abotit twenty-three letters, and two letter, 
in the seventh line. The verses are in praise 
of a certain Simha or Singa; but there is no- 
thing to explain who he was, the verses have 
no meaning of importance, and the inscription 
contains no date. 

Nob. 4, 5, G, and 7. —In the interior of the 
same temple there are four inscriptions in the 
Old Canarese characters and language on stone* 
tablets let into the wall on the right aud 
left jnst outside the shrine. Three are on tho 
■and, and one is on the left hand, as one 
Eftces the doorway of the shrine. No. 4 : —The 
higher dfthfl three on tho right hand consists 
of thirty-nine lines of about twelve lett. ri enrh 

mSb grante made to the god Naka,, 
radevaofBank;ip„ ra in the Piugala sa»h,o/sara, 
bemg the twelfth year of the reign of the 
t'lulukya long Bhui6kamalla.|l No. 5:— The 
next below consists of sixteen lines of about 



!2?*rf *»***. 




KiW'ainba inscriptions only. 
(J.'JnSf ! 0kja ** Btorfirtradu™ U ; i.e., *fa 1000 
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twenty- three letter* cacti , the olMrneter* of 
and the fallowing inacription are smaller than 
those of the preceding. It record* a grant 
made by Btaramagavrtndn of Kiriya-Buiikapura* 
to the god NagurAfiramclATO of KankApura. The 
date is the sauna ua that of tile preceding. No. 
8:— The lowest of the thre^- eoieustfi of twelve 
lines of about twonty-threo letters each. It 
record* a grant made by ft DnndanAyaku, wbOM) 
name I could not read with certainty, in the 
reign of the Chalufcyn Tribhnvannmalla, i.e. 
VUcinmaditja It. Tho date ia oflaced, but tm» 
juimo of tho *iiAifof#flra ia legible, tiz. Srtmokha ; 
accordingly the date must be the sixteenth yea* 
ofVikramMUya II. or&akn 1013 (a.o. 1091-2). 
Xo, 7.— Tin- inscription on tho left, hand con- 
aiata or thirtv-sornn line* of aboul so von toon 
letters each. It records grants made to thu 
Join temple of Kinyn-Bntikspura by Midi* 
gnvtmda antl other village-headmen ia tho 
^nhhnkrit stnhvaUam, being the rorty-flfth year 
dukya king ViLnima.t Tla*e tour 
inscriptions are in tolnrjihly goad condition, 

Htmgil, (ha ancient Punungnl. the head- 
quarters town of tho TAInkA of thu «wuo name 
Dliirwarl District, is about fifteen milaa 
to the S.W. of UenfcApAr. There are a great 
ntimbnr of monumental atones here, but only 
three inaflriptiona proper, Of the monumental 
stone* Rome are very largo and elaborate and 
furious; pnrtiqnlarly two by Lbs task near thu 
He venue Bungalow. Of tho inscription* one 
only, at the leuipte of HanuniiWiVu in ihe 
fields of Ho-IAkoti, would repay examination ; 1 
had D r givf any all r. Near 

this inscription there is a Knall temple with 
some curious and interesting sculpture* ol 
men and women Ac. 

In tln> town therein a lino oW Jain temple 
bo centre chamber of wWOffl * largo *te»o 
lotua ia pendent friim tho roof. In J ho same 
chamber tlui AahtuuUkpalas,--gnardiajJB of the 
eight points of the compose,— are rtprt 
in en col l»nt Mtilptaroft in panobj pointing to* 
words their respective alalions. 
FeneWft 

BunawAsi i» situated in the Di ^ortb 

Canara, on the cunibies of 3Iaiaur, about fifteen 
mile* to the H. by S. of Sirw. Tho old forms 
of ita name, as niet with in juaeri prions, are 

• i.t.. • tba r«Mtr St^SpBt*.' 



y anarftsL ' the alndc in the forest", — the origin, 
ol form; IfanurAsi ; Banav&ve ; and Ihininmse; 
add another nanus of it would appear to be- 
Jnyunlipuru. It if, n piano of considerable age 
and reputed sanctity, Probably the Bflrtfcat 
authentic not ice of it is to bo found in the 
large Cave-alphabet inscription, dated Sak: 
(lun. 6B5*6), in the Saivw tottplo ftt AA»o|l in 
the lltinog-nnrl Talnki of ill D Ctlldgl »irv- 
-I'late Ne. 8 of Mr. Ho|i m 

liciu 9 we are told fhnt tho ChAlukya king 
I'nlikesi II. reduced to isnnjecltnn "' VanaTaaL 
which wua girt about by the river Banuanadi 
glitttontng with the hue of the high waves of 
tild Vanvhi, end which rivalled with ita pro** 
purity the city of the gods/' BanawAai would 
appear to have been ut Ihur time the rapital, 
or one of the capitals, of an «oriy branch of 
the KQutanbft dynasty. Tho Varodn, modern 
lowj elofio under tho walls of the pre- 
r jwn, and Hamsinadi ia probably the old 
nnmo of a tributary atream of aoloo siw: 1 
flowa into it about seven miloa higher up. 

Thn inacriptious are ell m «ai around the 
greet temple of Madbakeavurado'.u -, bhoy am all 
in thy Old Cftnarfifie oluiraetBra and huisfaa^C- 
|-V,iir of them are onstonef net ttprighi m the 
ground on the right and tuft of the portteo of the 
temple, and four are on stnaes loaning against 
the wall of the temple enclosure. Thu temple 
wems to bo of considerable ontiqmty, but it is 
not remarkable for architectural beanty, Dr. 
Buchanan gives an account of some oft n 
snripfcimui of Burnt wosi and ita neighbourhood | 
bed lie was dependent for informatiou 00 to 
contents upon n Brikhniati priest called Al 
1 i iiga who, to connoal hui ignomnoe of the auhjeet. 
pretty £p uhia power of imagina- 

tion, and the result waa tlie commnuieaiion of a 
groat deal of nonsense. 

ffo, 1 :^ Tula, insoriptinn is in aatato of very 

fine preservation. It IS partially buried to 
ground on the loft as ottfi fiwoa tho centre shrine | 
above tho ground there oro thirty*etL'U: 
erf about lhirty-M?ri>u letter each. Tho emhlema 
at tho top ef 0)0 tablet hava been eni 

A with the exception of part of the !%*. 
The iuacriptinn opens with thfl ■ta i ow i onl >hat 
the uurth wna governed by thfl kinjr* Of tho 
Chilukya race, sprung from Uitrieeabitava. The 
Chllulrya king mentioned by na mo ia Yibbu- 
~t U. ia tlw B&ki jt*r 104S (A.B. 1U»-.). 
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Yikfaaiudljavtdft-P- * orVikKMnAditya- 

deva.* Thu inscription then proceeds to 
the genealogy of a Kudttuiba chieftain Kfctt&i 
who wax tliii juibordinate of this king. 
The Hr&r of the K ado in has mentioned to king 
C'lmttu or Clui^ugn, wliu nci|iiitvJ also rbe 
name of Kutnkadugovn. Ilia mm wua Juya- 
sjmhu. Jttyu.«*iwtai luul Ji ' ioxw, Miivuli, Tuilu 
or Tuilupti. S;*iu(avudij^ Ui Jukldeva, tu.nl Vikra* 

Buj'kluiJ Thu greatest auKmg Lbdtd W*i Tuilupa, 
and to him and his wife Clnti-uttdahtdovi was burn 
Kirn i. Thu inscription than proceeds to 
rccoiT' l hut were- mods irlrilo the Great 

f!hUftatw ttiag Ktvttidelta wns. governing tbo 
Bannvaue Twelve -thousand, Tl»u port ton con- 
taining the record of the grants and the data 
of thu inacri prion i* below thn ground. The 
titlf* of KtrniikVa are very similar to those 
ni J.Lynkn'-.-i Jil km the. IwitnVr etono referred to 
above. 

No. 2. — The vtonc-tubtcl containing tbia in- 
wrription also is partially buried in the ground. 
Above the ground there arc twen ty -seven linea 
of about twenty- throe tetters each. The oin- 
hkuns ul the top of the atone, very rudely 
engraved, urn representations of the ffikjQ smd 
Busavu, with tho emu and moon abovu Llmm. 
The inscription is well- preserved and records 
grants made in the Safe* year 1200 (a. u, 
1368-9), being llttktt Knftypfiant, while 

tbo Mahiipmdhi'inn or Prime- Minister If Ad ha. 
VHttka was governing the Baunvaso Twelve* 
thousand under tin* king Yfmbnkksrayn who 
was riding at llnstbiivui ipumt. This Primo- 
Mintoter is the celebrated MiidluivitehArya. 
Vidyarauyo, the elder brother of bityaniteli.'irca§ t 
thu atitlior of commentaries on thn ftigv&Ia 
and other works ; MadhavAcbarya himself was 
a scholar rvud author and was associated in 
souie of hiM writing!, with his brother- Bukkn- 
rsyn, — 'the younger brother of Harihara 1 ; tho 
son of Saugama of thu Yildava ihuiily; and the 
father of Harihura II , — nucceedud his 
brother on thu throne of Vij&yanagam. 

• TlkmoiLlIljs II ut Sir W. Wte 

t in *jr W hVln-.-'i KMarab* paeatoff?. tW im> 
%n gircK Mtav win* of MayoratorsuK II. and U.i> imraajgl 
Casttti(!!i r jjjnuiiifalifl. UiiirmidaUdirrt, nad Kiattiil.-*» &, 
Dot oci- or, 

J ' HjLifbATnth««™' «• prrba^ * ScaitlH form «f 
1 JufcvtiiU/ tbc «i:'w-n1 tiBijifl <rf thn nU oo irhidi Vijuy». 
Man w*m baitt. »wl in tatter Umcj Ute pojvaUr mtaq «f 
VyijUMUtur* tuelf, 

| In u> fiolapltaaa of Uw lfidb*vly»iHuSiHTritu, eturt* 
Cu f«i(« IJfi uf VwL Y. «( Dr. ilciiiWld 



3.— Tho atooe-tablrt cmtnining this in* 
fiQB^tion stand© by tlu a&fa of Ko. 2. Thn rxn- 
blems at die lop of the tablet are : — bi I ha fiintn, 

rat on its right, a cow and calf with the 
:in abore them: and on its left, a lion with the 
moon above it. The inscription consiata of 
twenty-nine line* of about twenty-five letters 
gaeh, and rvcorda grants made in tlio ,^akft y«u- 
900 (a.d. 1068-9), being the Kilaka *rtiii*oi*ora, 
whs lit the Great Chieftain Klrtlivarniadeva|j, — 
the supremo lord of BunavfiBlpum ; ho wh> 
on his banner a representation of (Gnruila) the 
king of trinls 5 J M>d whoso crest was a lxm, — 
was governing tho liauava&i Twelve- thonaand- 
Jnst below tho dale a large portion of the *ur- 
face of the stone has been chipped off"; tit' 
of ilif iiiHertptioti is in very good order, 

No. i.— The titone-tablet containing; this in- 
scription is on the right as ono facta tbo central 
shrine. The emblems at the top of the tablet 
consist of n tmgft frith tlto sun abovn it and a 
ligun^ of Hosnva witli tho moon above it- The 
inscription tx>nsisUr of thirty -seven lines of 
twenty-five letters eaclu The letters are of a 

liadsomettliat Doodeca type and nro rather 
ijiji'.!,' ;u I djihWu 1 ■■' rand. I ) i ing to I fall 
and to my l«iug preswed for timv I DOuld make 
oat no more than that the inscriptiau hi dated 

I3S1 (a. D. laWH 1'tiH»),U-,f lt rtl^ Vikrama 
rem vittmra, or, perhaps Suk n 1VJI ( 
1600), being the Yilambi or Vikiiri raihvat- 
lara ; tlio iitvi. KyMnble only of the name of the 
aaiiivaUaru is legible. 

No. 5, TKr atone containing thti inscription 
staiiib up aguiaHt the >\ wall of tho oncloMure 
of the temple. The emblem* at the top of the 
■tone, ,'i ires of a man 

on horfiolxick and of warriort or coufpiere4 
eneitkioa in front of him. Tho inscription con- 
sists of twenty-four lines of nbont forty-two 
letters each ; it is in good order, but the bitters 
are of a bad and somewhat modem typo and dif- 
ficult to read. Tho ml <Ued Salt- 
Talianaaaka 1474 (aj», 155^3), being the 

fi-M'n t-khu'i of ftaf. 

diArjn «l«*mb« ImoMlf u "tiw prim 

garaa. tU« tea of bjuuuo, imiaumii i»r uw«uifanm.HWSbera r 

»cwJ w<i«tem ■ m:«jui 4 thn -,u nf M hiius i Mid thft nturin* 

bnthei el MaJluts." 

* ram- of KWtirormiulf r» oeeort ia 8b If BJ- 
:-. iubmh* jpuualfiu jr, kul auteriuf bjp lira iaufrrtniiif 
it*p.ui 9itk» «M. iVkoat tbU XMUTarmatUn m Q* 
aund u Uu, Kirttid*?* of S*t, I slwra. 

f ' iUMch<art%ilniitkrrtji, - Urn I ill- h, «1v> »|>plSi)d K« 
liArkkdauidfrvft ui No- 1 uf tan BsakvpOf uwaipbui*. 



II. II. WTLua'* *a?fc*. Siysui. 
U "On- iiriion luiDJaUfT nf Ban* 
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Paridliavi aamvatiara, while the valorous king 
Sudasivadevaraya* was ruling at bis capital of 
Vidyitnagari.t 

No. 6. — The stone-tablet containing this in- 
scription stands up against the same wall. There 
are no emblems at the top of the stone. This in- 
scription, again, is in good order, but the letters, 
as before, are not of a good typo ; it consists of 
thirty-one lines of about fifty letters each. With 
the exception that it belongs to the time of 
Sadasivadevamahariiya, I could not ascertain 
the date and contents of this inscription. 

No. 7, — The stone-tablet containing this in- 
scription stands against the B. wall of the en- 
re of the temple. The emblems at the top 
of the stone are a Uhga with the sun above it 
and the figure of Basava with the moon above it. 
The inscription consists of twenty-two lines of 
about twenty-three letters each. The letters of 
this, again, are of a bad type and are also very 
much defaced, and with the limited time at my 
disposal I could not make out the contents. 

jjo. 8. — The stone- tablet containing this in- 
scription stands up against the wall as the pre- 
ceding. The emblems at the top of the stone 
are the same as those of the preceding. There 
are traces of about eighteen lines, but hardly 
a letter ia distinctly visible from beginning to 

end. 

In one of the smaller shrines, outside the cen - 
tral temple but in the same courtyard, there is a 
handsomely carved stone 'Mane? bed- 

stead, or Utter, on which the image of the god 
is carried about the town on the occasion of 
t foals. The following inscription on the litter 
is published at page 277 of the Canarese Sehonl- 
Paper for March 1873 by Srinivaa Ramchan- 
dra Bank&pAr, Master of the Vernacular School 
at Badangdd in the North Canara District ; — 

4fptf fivfr 5ft% ^r 5r(f5T)frr *rwnn% fat 

^(tT:) ^faPJ*^? *^ : tf'*i**ftjC II 
With the corrections that I have suggested, 
the translation is :—" In the year Vibhava, in 
the dewy season *, in the month ofMftglm,in 

* Thia king u not MQtfonsd in tlie liat of the kings o! 
Vyayanagwa jfit< II. of TLonuu' ed. 

of Prinsop's Antiquities. But hi- uau oooon in 
inscriptions, — e.Q., Major Diioh'b No. I", from llarihara, 
dated Sakn 1476 or 1477, Anaoda hxhi&iUth* j »nd id., 



the bright fortnight, on Wednesday the day of 
the Sivaratri, this handsome litter of stone, 
intended for the festival of spring, was given 
to (the god) Sri-Madhukeivara by king Raghu 
of Soda, at the prosperous city of Jayantipura, 
in the pavilion used as a hall of audience." 

The litter was shown to me when I was at 
Banawasi, but the inscription was not pointed 
out to me nor did it attract my attention in- 
dependently ; I do not know exactly whereabouts 
on the litter it is. There is said to be another 
1 litter or bedstead, somewhere in the Fort, 
similar to the one mentioned above, but without 
a roof and destitute of any elaborate carvings. 

The original of the inscription is, I presume, 
in the Kayastha characters. The publisher of 
it in the Canarese School-Paper interprets the 
first word numerically as giving, by inverting 
according to rule the order of the letters, the 
date 641. The system according to which 
words meaning l earth ' or * sky ' are nsed to 
denote ' one', words meaning ' arrow ' to denote 
words meaning • sua ' to denote * twelve', 
4c, is well-known. There is given, at page 22 
of Brown's Ottf r-mlogy t another system 

called * Katapayadt', according to which each 
consonant of the Sanskrit alphabet has a nume- 
rical power ; the table is as follows ; — 



1. 


m 


? 


<T 


H 


2. 


^ 


3 


IT 


X 


3- 


*T 


S 


* 


W 


4- 


^ 


V 


* 


* 


5. 


5 


T 


H 


ST 


6. 


1 


?T 


— 


«T 


7. 


® 


*T 


— 


m 


fc 


5f 


f 


— 


f 


9. 


B 


1 


- 


25 


0. 


ST 


^T 


" 


" 



In both Bystems the unit is named first, then 
the ten, and so on, and the figures have accord- 
ingly/ to be reversed in reading off the date§. 
Such a word as ' Srivarshe of the text must be 

No. M, ot Mr. Hopa'a No. 38, <t r from Harihara, totted 
&aka 14S3, Darmati sarfiuafsaro. 

f X corruption of VilB] 

X Tho two months M< 



ffhn and PhMjrana. from a,bc=.t 
the middle of January to tbe middle of March. 
§ ' Ankinim vAmatti gatih." 
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Mtplained according to the K^apoyAdi ?.y 
if ft u to be explained numerically at all. Ami 
it in possible to extract from, it tin. 1 tlute 645, 
not 1)41 an given Ed the Canarese Sthoat-Pnpcr; 
but them is mi objection to this, vis., that the 
first nod livit letters of tut word arc compound 
letters and we sh^ttld have to reject in each 
instance the letter * r' us superfluous, though 
it. has a numerical power according to the to hie. 
Moreover, we hare still nothing to indicate the 
iuitud date from which the date of the inscrip- 
tion la to be calculated ; VikramAditynHwmvfti 
045 and Saka 645 do not work out as tho 
Vibhsra tamratsara ur anything near it; nor 
doen Sake 1642, which may be arrived at by 
calculating tli e date from the reestablish men t of 
ihcSaku oil bj theCli.'.lukya king Vikram fid itytt- 
Permadidova nt the eouiuii-nccment of hie reign 
in t ha tow L.'93 of the original Saka era. 

The whole sty la of tho inscription is against 
its being of any eori'sklemhle age. ' SudA/ in 
the wcond line of the verse, in perhaps a mistake 
on the part of the copy is t for ' 3(radiV ; at any 
rate ihn modern * Sundu 1 or ' SoudA\tlu- undent 
hi" or ' SudhApuru' , in North Caimni, is 
evidently moutit. And the king Rnghn allnded 
to is as undoubtedly the HnghnnAtha-.NAyaka 
who governed Sudhapuru under the sovereign 
of Vijayanagnra* from baka 154J to l£til. 
Tlie VibhavR sathvaUara occurred in his time. 



in Saka 16A0 (mJD, 1628-9), and ihb ac- 
cord inglj is the date of tho inscription. 

Nm. rr. 

This, again? in a KAdambo inscription from 
Balagamve. I have eaU ttfl No. $9 

of Major Dixon's work. The original in the 
Old O.tnarepe characters and language, is en 
ft •tone.tftU't v 1' high by 1* 9*" farad. The 
emblems at the top of the stone are i— In the 
centre, some reprcyoutuliou that 1 cannot ctearlj 
make out in the photograph; on ita rigl 
seated figure, apparently Join, with the moon 
above it; and on its led, a cow and calf with 
the sun above them. 

The inscription records the grant, in tho Saka 
year 997 (a. D. 1075-6), being the itakahasa 
mmrateara f of the Tillage of Kundavigo to the 
Taifihriava temple of the god NArasimhadera 
of DojHgiive. The grant waa made by the 
KAdamba OaugapemmAnodi - Bhn vanaikavira- 
idflra, whoso place in the genwdogy 
I cannnt at present determine, with the sanction 
sovereign the Chfdukya king SfimesYftra- 
devn II 

It hi to he noticed that Gangapsanmanadi- 
Bhuvanaikarira-TTdaTAdityadtWa, though sob. 
ordinate to the Ubulukyu king, does not style 
himself a Chieftain or Great Chkftain and 
assumes some of the titles of a paramount 
sovereign. 



Transcription. 

[a] *^£ fco3R^£; P**l • 5j?dj(a^«^c^^tf?3ort3cio <£©3o 

[4] 3(e?^^5i3= 3^co>r*o jte&ZSfo wcoiAsaJo tjsaiitfj^ *- 

[8] rp-^o a^Aft-tfjsfaoa 3*d $rftiuft; ifrj&nWz^ilfgttQQ • #5j;(3j$)«- 

[7] tiii^aSa^Ci^ ^r(4^r)i{SjBBtr«Q s^X^w^^<f^=tea> sJcrXSS- 

[9] d^5b^3=*jodb itf 35 ^*?*?^ tfa»waaj3& , 5«a; 8tJg»«n£tf 0- 

[10] xi^As^iVo ria-^fjtrtrfjtfStfffa EtoMTMfii&Q ^•rfackaisfceWie. "&$• 

[11] djaiJerftf ^fc)a^^Sa^** ? «^^& (^^£ r (^^ 

[12] *3tfo 7fcbg,&n9 • 3^ ft W^^fqi e)*^Ct^iQ^JCri??35^^o 3- 

[13] tf^BA^^trf^^SoS^n^^^frl^SQy^rSfSj^r^o. 



* Dr. Buefanua, Vol. II. p Me, 
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[14] Kwrijsto !W *a$pr£$tQ "JO?-: ■ ." V.'j^--" 

[IS] ed* 3>>S &:^2,9 rfsssOTi»"&3?a* J8fli?*f3a J I iv^^i^sJ)*;- 

[19] *^= tf&* ii*i*g«;$ eeoq^to Sj^i&KTfts^- 

[«] B©f*J^d**3&#*3%0 " ^ 

[27] J^-Ofts roa^aa tv^i^^ir /^A^, 

[as] 3> ••"^}= L ^*^ r 



C3iS,rfC3?C3ii 



an 
f Sk ] ti i*6t*i «*»*«* «$**• »**» art *sgo* o [II] * **£■*■»■ 

_^ gitetfife ifc&a**^ fttf^tgfef ***** 



Incarnation aa i !«»>• ^°* Htrtiojftkn- 

ftipnl wmttof fcftrto»l1"i'»nfciirt: 

Th. « Mrfty of t ho ChAlufcyna *n» 

-mn)i uvBrtW Wo* Ha pkua »»> •*■ &■* 

IWMntt^i In. wl v T* 8 " 

SuXW 

l'rali&U kin* of U* lfcu»>M o» hb »l«*l- 

* \ ,:,)■■ .T.tnmloKJ F 

,. "• . ,•.,•! i'i ■i"nkyiM *1l i iv.vjitsr .1 "■!»•- u-iiJ":- 
■m tl,. Hi . f Tii' .;-j t VI i : j ' ' . ' - m ■■'■ '■'• 
mnn«rr *r..lW <rf rilmmUitt 1 1 ; 



glorious in tlio g3i>r>- of TnibipAof nittqimlW 
[til, wfio lVW un ^'' 

emporwr «ri .In- < HiAliilcp wJlt> 

be nbado i>f fierce h -«f Vikr*mA- 

rho CJttftlil 

iH§, wbo wummlT- y 

n uf J«jTMq«d« j u.l Bhimuw.ltuu«U*i 
L tnm*IW. 

1 ""* 

mmr, 

«2» -= 2 la Mr WAluJi i. ■•'. >>"■ '" !| ,,; -■ Ji - 
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haughty, — of the impetuous Jayasimha,— and of 
Trailokyamalla, who was the abiding-place of the 
goddess of fortune in the form of the circle of 
the earth. The sou of that king was Bhuva- 
naikaniaila* whose good qualities were worth y 
to be praised in the world, — who was the inestim- 
able ornament of those who were the lovers of 
the lovely woman Kingly Sway, — whose chaplet 
of flowers on his head was (made) pure by the 
pollen of the lotuses which are the feet of hitiif 
who is decorated with the king of serpents (and 
before which he bowed in worship). — and who 
made the whole world radiantly white with the 
npdarted rays of his glory. 

Hail ! While the victorious reign of the pros- 
perous Bhnvanaikanialladova, — the asylum of 
the universe, the favourite of the world, the 
supreme king of great kings, the supreme lord, 
the most venerable, the glory of the family of 
Satyasraya, the ornament of the Chalukyas,— 
was flourishing with perpetual increase so as 
to endure as long as the moon and sun and 
stars might last :— ■ 

He, who was intent upon doing service (as if 
he were a bee) to the lotnses which were the 
feet of that lord of the earth J, was resplendent, — 
namely Bhuvanaikavira, who had numbers of 
enemies by reason of the luxuriant growth of 
the self-conceit of valour, — who had the lotuses 
which were bifl feet worshipped by other kings, 
— who was imbued with majesty resulting from 
his oommands which were borne on the top- 
knots of other kings§, — and who was a very 
Chakrayndha|| of a Sri-Gai'iga. 

A very ocean of the magnitude of good 
fortune; a very Chakresa^f towards all JJrfih- 



• fomt&wndhm II, Sukii 901 ? to 998; Sir w\ Elliot 

t Vishnu, whose coach is the serpent S 
X The phrase in the text corresponds to " UitpAdapafl- 
itrt F . he who 

a which were hi* feet, which in the term usually em. 
ployed to denote toe relations of a Miboidinate chieftain 
frith the supreme sovereign. 

§ The all nwnm m to the oriental custom of pLu-iiiv writtaa 
oowmmnda on fhe forehead a.-, i lobta of ^uhuussireneat 
.up I obedieaae. 

■ .. *% mod excellent Srt-Gaon'; tehakr&uudha, 

eiog an epi 
Vishnu, and the word ' Vishnu', or more Dommonly 'NitrA- 
I he cense of mnent 

Or ' s>-;-: hjudhn' may m 

-■•' ; or again, 

n possible analysis being 'Mie anga walk. — 

"'.'/ /oral for (hit 
But, as it is seen below that Gnnga 
was one of Bhutatuiikavira's names probably the mean- 

iug that I bare given in the text fa the one really intended* 
' The lord of the duetts,— Vishnu ; perhaps tbi 

to the HtiiMlin avot&ra, when Vishnu boeume incar- 
^3 a sage to reform the religion of thu Brihniaas, 



mays ; unrestrained in respect of the victories 
of the strength of his own arm; the besi o4 
Brahmakshatras* ; the supreme king of kings; 
— such was L d;iv;ulitya. 

Hail! While the fortunate (iaugapemmfmadi- 
Bhuvanaikavira-tJdayadityadeva, — he who be- 
longed to the brave lineage of Brahmakshatras 
which is praised over the whole world; tin- 
favourite of the world ; the supreme king of 
great kings; the supreme lord; the excellent 
lord of the city of K61Alapura ; the lord of 
rT&ndagiri; he who had for his crest an in- 
furiated royal elephant ; he who acquired the 
excellent favour of (the god) Somesvara ; he 
who was a very Kusumayudkat hi respect of 
his affection ; Nunniyagaiiga J ; be who was the 
portal of victory § ; he who granted the desires 
of all mankind ; he who was the crest-jewel 
of the diadems of chieftains, — punishing the 
wicked and protecting the good, was governing 
{he Banavase Twelve-thousand, the SantaligOjJ 
Thousand, the Mandali Thousand, and the 
Eighteen Agraharas ;and while, — having ruined 
the kings of Che-ra, Chola, Pandya, and Pallava. 
and others who dwelt on his frontiers, and 
having levied tribute ('nun them), and having 
extended his territories up to the limits of the 
four in-.-ans, and having pursued the career of one 
who is desirous of conquest, — he was abiding at 
his capital of BaUigave with the recreation of 
pleasing conversations*"; — having from a reli- 
gious impulse preferred his request to liis mas- 
ter the prosperous Bhuvanaikaniall.idi'-.uV and 
having made an offering to (the g< 
mesvarmt— on the occasion ul the festival of 
the sun's commencing his progress to the north 

* Members of a family of both Brahman and Kshutrija 
origin, i.e., of mixed descent. 

t ' The flower-armed',— K... khe god of 

his bow is made of flowon, the string of it is a row of 

I with ii fl 
--■5 a particular influence over one or other of the 

Sense.j. 



peTtnauadi-Vikrain in No. t of the Baiikimiir 

tions. 
§' J "r"' r ' -the analysis seems to be 'iayaiia 

. ! :-jor Disou's work 11.- form 

of this name is SAntuli ; ii» other passages it occurs 
i form. 

If ' Svkhasaiiibi oceasionally 'sail 

is written for ' sathkatlvV. Tliis phrase is ol 
ocenrrence; ita evu-x purport is not clear, hot it denot 
aomeway one of the attributes of sovereignty. 

» The ChAlokya king. 

'■;<' supreme lord',— an epithet of Vishnu, Indra. 
Jina. or, moat frequently, Sira- 
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oa Monday the first day of the bright fortnight 
of the month Pushya of the Rakshasa *fl 
sara which was the year of the Saka 907, he 
laved the feet of the holy Purnanandabhatta- 
raka, who was the chief (saint) of that place, 
and set apart, — with oblations of water and 
as a grant to be respected by all, — for the 
decoration of the temple of the god the holy 
Nirasimhadeva, who was located above the 
bank of the tank called Pergatta* of tho 
capital of Balligfive, and for the worship of 
the god, — the one (town) of Knndavige, a 
town which was near tof the JIugund Twelve 



which was a ~kcmtpana% of the Banavase Dis- 
trict 

Whosoever preserves this act of piety shall 
obtain as much religious merit as if he were to 
cause the horns and hoofs of a thousand tawny- 
col oured cows to be fashioned out of the five 
jewels § at Gaye, or Gange, or Kurukshetra, or 
Varanasi, or Prayuge, and were to give them to 
Brahmans thoroughly well versed in the Vedas ! 
They say that poison is not poison, but the pro- 
perty of a god is called poison; for, poison slays 
only one, but the property of a god, (if confiscat- 
ed), destroys one's children and their posterity. 



SEVEN LINGAYTA LEGENDS. 
BY Utr. P. KTTTEL, ME1IK AI1A. 



The following legends, of which a literal 
translation is given, are taken from the Anu- 
hhavaiikhumani, a popular Lihgayta composition 
In Kannada (Canarese). It was finished on a 
Monday (somuvdra) which was the fifth lunar 
day (pttichcwri) of the dark lunar fortnight 
(bahulti) of the sixth lunar month (bdhdra- 
pada) of the sarvadhari year* One of our copies 
dates from 1844 A.D. Its contents, however, 
as the author states, are based on a work by 
the Liiigayta poet R a gha va, who lived about 
1300 a.d., and was the nephew and pupil of 
the guru and poet H a r i , called also H a r i 
Kara and Hari Dcva. At least three of 
the legends are alluded to in the 54th chapter of 
the Kannada Bat m •« I'linim of l.'it>9 A.D., the 
author of which knew the celebrated R'ighava 
and his uncle. The allusions are contain 
the following sentences :— " Parvat'svara (as 
Virabhadra) took the form of Sarah ha, de- 
stroyed the Narahari (Narasiihha), ami put 
..mi the drift-doth." (v. 42; No. 5.) u Wm 
l liar S aii a t a u t a (Sanatkumara) became proud 
in tho presence of 6ri Sadnsiva, did he not 
become a Camel P" (No.l.) " When the master 
Vyiisa, from rudeness, said: K : \ a*u- 
dera is god!' and raised his band, did not 

• • The tank .T 0u luge BigM « ghaut',— 

i being a Tadhuara corruption of 'ghat^n'. 
t ' Atjij/a'. 

t I . Iitivi- ."limvn that* kampana.' « a QOUTSltible 
with 'odrfja' in it- 
No. VII 

of the Ktifia inscnptt":- 

Tftdbhavn' corruption of the Sanskrit " I ' . 

town or village, fence, trail, hadge, pe., occurs hew m ita 



Hfondikeia become angry, and squeeze and break 
his arms ? " (v. 49 ; conf. 57, 24; No. 6.) Besides, 
the author of the Purdna pnts these words into 
the mouth of the Liiigayta Soddala B a ch ia - 
rasa (Bachi raja, B.lchi avya), a contemporary 
of B a s a v a at Kalyana in the Nizam's country 
who was the founder of the Lingiiyta sect; 
Bachi at the time is represented as being angry 
with king Bijjala for his setting up an 
image of Govinda. The author therefore refers 
the existence of the legends to tho end of the 
12th century A.r>. Captain Mackenzie (vol. d. 
page 49 of this journal) says that the story 
brought forward by him concerning YyAsa'sarm 
is from the Skanda Purdna ; to a BaSfikril 
version of the story the slokns interwoven 
with the present Kannada version also point. 
Further, the Vaishnava dasa soug quoted in vol. 
H. p. 311 of this journal (conf. vol. II. p. 133), 
seems to indicate that I •" and Na 

staff were already in existence in Rama- 
n u j a ' s time, about 1127 A.d. 

So the legends give us some insight into 
the time when the Vlra Saivas and Vira 
Vaishnavas in the south were fighting 
with each other for supremacy, using all 
o( weapons ; that about tlu- j I d fotfr I (janvi) is 

waning of tttown; it uecurs frequently as ' 
tho termination of the modern names of viil-ii 




unj'iki»iiur uiscriptionB %w «^.- — 
jKOUt!, the only instance in which I ha«! y&t met with it in 
that form. 

| Hold, the diamond, the sapphire, Ui ft ruby, and ttu 
or, gold, aihrer, coral, the pearl, and the Bagapatta. 
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interesting in so far as it states the vulgar tradi- 
tion of how tho P a li c h a I a s came to wear it * 
The legends require the reader to look 
upon Siva UsS the Parabrahma, and upon hia 
phase in the T r i in u r t i as preeminent. They 
have not been fabricated by the oldSmirtas, 
or by the followers of Hari Hara, i.e.. 
such as believe that Hari and Hara are one ; 
but l>y the (Buddha or)f Vira SaivaB, 
namely, Liiigaytaa. The abovementioned 
S od d a 1 a B a c h i r a j a is introduced in the 
same chapter of tho Bamva Furdna as saying : 
" Did not Hara (i.e. the remover), surging with 
wrath, make a removal (apa-haraha) of the name 
Ear i Mara? " (v. 45.) " Eren Abhava (>!•. ft) 

• donor of important gifts ! Cotdd there be 
any such among the (other) donor-lords as 
would give what one wishes ? Brahma, Vishnu, 
Jina and the other masters, to whom hare they 
ever given everlasting bliss?" (v. 66.) "Words 
that say: 'Yishnu is all that Siva is {)jalhd- 
£iva-mayu) V, bad speeches that say : * The T r i - 
m urt i is the very Siva !', wicked devices that 
say : ' Tho A s h t a mu r t i sj are the very 

I', and those who say: '(Other) men are 
equal to Siva's devotees V cannot be heard (by 
oiic) without committing an excessive crime." 

Hari Hara, Hari Isvnra.or Hari 
D B va, if used as a name by Lingaytas (and 
other \ foa Baivaa), denotes "Siva who is the 
master of Hari." The author of the K;u i, . l:i 
!:.'■:, r,\i I'tu-uixi) no doubt, was an opponent of 
the old Smarlas, and probably a personal anta- 
gonist of Madha vnchnry a Sayan a, 

r patrons were the kings Harihara and 
Bukka of Vidyanagara (An(gmtdi), and who 
was pontiff at Sringeri from 1831 to LS86a.d.§ 

/>/■(• XX. 
"King of gurus, Qaataau*, lord of the rishis.l 
By you I have become extremely pure," said 

ng Ghunbbtn of Itatnagiri), bowed down 
at his feot, joined (and raised) his hands 
it o his forehead, in supplication), praised him 
till his tnoitth was tired, and made another good 

•Conf. Ud, Ant. vol. II. p. 214. 

t Though the l.itW vtn-rnr.; Buddha Sahw, : 

them. Alrimly in tho years 1223) -3D An. •, 

* LiAgs-yya, v.-': i' m ft Sod i ;) £i; Jour. Bnmb. 

/:,-. B. i - Soe. L678-74, No.xsix. p. 285. 

J Ashfirn i'i rt i is 0M afflu MUM of $jm; the eight 

by which he is supposed to have manifested himself 

we: i "&t icind, air, buh, moon, and BotA 

Conf. the arrt-gagana-indu-ina.anala-niarut-aiil.:-. triiii- 

Tar&eht&oiusti in the beginning of the fifmi of L22M9 



request, saying: "Why did the son of king 
Mfthandata of Karadikallu {i.e. bear- 
stone) receive the name of Hara' a Bilva I 
Why did tho name janixara come into exist- 
ence on earth? Tell me!" The mnni 
"Lord of tho land, chief of kings! Out of 
love I shall let thee know this. Hear!" (When 
Satyasivayogi thus related how Gautama once 
instructed Gambhira), the ruler of the land 
(Dttamottama rayaof Kantavatipura) joined his 
hands, and said (to his guru) : " Saty&siva- 
TDga, master of the munis 1 I shall be a for- 
tnnate man, my various sins will be burnt up : 

guru, I shall listen with joy if you h 

the favour (of telling me the stories)." (He re- 
plied) : " By the grace of the V i r u p a k s h a 
li ng a ofHampc that is very great on earth | 

1 shall tell them." 

Chapter X. 

When Gamblura inquired about • the root of 
the two, viz. of the- manner in which king B i 1 - 
1 a m a of Karadikalh'ipnra was born on earth, and 
of the janitiiid, Gautama, from love, told him 
(the following, beginning with praise).- '"When 
at the delnge the earth was covered with clouds, 
and together with the Trimurti was con- 
tinually sinking and rising like a flock of! 
and, without support, cried from anxiety, the 
beautiful B a s a v a (Vrisbabba) was kind enough 
to take it up with his tail, my ni: 
HarapC's Yirupakyha!" 

1. King Bill' 

Hear, rnler of tho land, Uttnmoltama r 
I shall relate su that then mayest know all 
l'ambrahma's5[ guru (Gautama) eoramrmic 
to his disciple. On the tableland ofBajata- 
L'iri (silver mountain*) there grew in a lovely 
w ay th reo J? itva trees fit forK/i pnladh ara (the sk u 1 1 - 
bearer, is, Siva): two trio Ifith two lee 

and opposite to t lie two of this description there 

WU a Bilvn tree with one lcal'.f In tin- shade of 
the two there were two ascetics: Durvasn, 
an incarnation of Hara, and Kaniiilin_v:i 
muni. Another lord of tl:e munis, T)eval:i. 



A.n. of p. 273 of the earn? number of the J-.ui-. I 

Br. JR. 

rip. sir. xr. 
rinsed is Pump ft. XtatheooM 

nilu-ur Yidyfiank 
f Hero Panibrahma i 
•Probably tho Bin . Kailka. 

t The mewing «.f li,i., 1 

■f tm... party, 
whereas the ltavcs of the ether one ■were sua I 
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was performing austerities in the shade of the 
tree with (leaves of) one leaf; he had a 
disciple. On a Certain day, fco make puja to 
the lioga in his hand, he gave him the order : 
"Take (some) leaves* of Hue B2va of one leaf, 
and bring them !" He went, and said (to him- 
Belf): "I shall take;" bathe could not reach 
them with his hand. Not daring to climb (the 
tree) lest he might sin, nor to go back (without 
the leaves), ho looked round about, mid, lo, 
there lay the Bkeli - camel. He trod 

and stood on it. tool: leaves, and brought and 
them to the guru. When he (Devala) 
10 know (the itora), he said with 

wrath : " Didst thou daro to tread on bones 
and take down these leaves ? ! Ue born in the 
womb of low people (holtya) I Go!" 

rim. and Kami din va muni, with great wrath, 

lord of muni : '" D at thou not 

know P ! When S a n a I k u m i r a was proud 

provoked inukara, the father of many 

•Hiconio ft camel!' When 

he (Sa 

the deliverance from the curse I ?' he 

the order: 'When thou 1 at the 

letion of thy ; " , ' Ine 

great Devala, the lard of the munis, treads 

<m thy bones, on thy backbones, and cuts off 

res of or 
Afterwards, when he (Sand 
lying, by means of this man (thy disciple) he 
s feet ( -mod). 8 

ha man 1 

Then he i. 

"Let him dot be bora as a cowherd 

I ! Let hira be called king of K a c a - 

di k all up u ra, and be 008 by the 

name of this (UUva or Bilma) tree!'* Bnt 

Baid : " King of the munis ! As thon art 

rim, he thoa born, unhesitatingly teach 

him the wbol I knowledge* the 

come with him, and enter thy he I" He 

ated. Hear further, king! The lord of 

KuradikalpattJina, Ma b a n d i t a r A y a , wish- 

j a son ; but his wife liad given birth only 

to girls, When she again became pregnant, 

the kino* grew angry, and said to his mis 

"If now she giyefl 1 lirth to a female I will cut 



• Here mvl fui ll0nn ' m thc 

i Hum], m « mo«t frequently so 

ng of Uilbmn seems to be be of 
the billa jbowi," iSilbwa being HlOUltt form of Bulav*. 



her throat oonmrit the mar- 

He heard (the words) to his 
grief; and when she again gave birth to a 
female, he quickly took (he child, walked thn 
the town (ilrn), and inquired : '' Has nowhere a 
male been born ?" Finding none, he looked to 
a house in the outer street (where the low 
use to live), and went (to it), when tha 
disciple of Devala, the lord of the munis, had 
Mum (therein). From compassion ho an- 
his child there, took that male child 
With him, put it at her (the queen's) side, and 
brought and told the news (of a son. having 
been born) to his master. "With the words : 

- (the king) 
went and saw; then he was immersed in the 
sea of joy, straightway gave all the gifts to the 
Brahmaaas, and distributed cart-loads of sugar. 
Thereafter he gi ike name B i 1 1 a - 

m a ,t performed the ceremony of (giving) the 
name, and lived in bapp Wheca liillama 

had attained to manhood, MaUandata, from love, 
bad his marriage performed, fastened the royal 
insignia on him, and we ' abode oi 

enemy of Cupid (i.e. to Kaililsa) ; but his son 

kingdom in happiness, and 
truthfully. Meanwhile D e v a 1 a muni 
guru, was born in the world of nn 
called "master of the (guru-) came 

quickly (to BiHama), utti Sirs, 

gave him the 

: that of Kuui (/.«;. hole) Somesvara. When 
tho king, who had obtained excelli 
knowledge, lived in happiness, his minister M Q 1- 
layya did not bow his head (before hini> 

: towards him. The lord of the land 

observed it, had him called, and told 

"Have some Bilva haves of one leaf brought, 

and give them to me for the Unga pfija 1" He 

said: " Well !" called for the- servants, and 

gave tho order. They sought (for the leaves) 

till they hecamo fatigued, came to the minis- 

I their hands and told him. When 

ho had heard (their tale), he was astonished, 

to the ruler of the land, and begged (his 

gracefully listened, and 3] 

"If I tell thee the place, wilt thon alone. With 

joy, go and bring (the leaves) ?" To this he 



va8 . bow. As Bilh™ nn.l Bitta mmm the 

i Link that Sanskrit B h i U a and 
Draridiaa Bill a are identical, both denoting a bow- 
man." 
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replied : " Without delay, in half an lionr, I 
shall bring," when he (the king) made him 
acquainted with the mann er, and dismissed htm. 
He quickly went to the place of that tree, but 
looking at it and finding he could not reach 
(the leaves), he said: '' What shall I do?" and 
felt distressed. Looking this way and that 
way, he saw the skeleton lying there, and 
6aying : "I, with joy, shall now tread on this 
and try," he approached it. When the two 
munis (Durviisa and Kaunrlinyfi) saw that. iIhv 
said : " Oh, do not ! when the disciple of Devala 
muni, who, sitting in the shade of this tree, was 
performing austerities, trod on this and cut off 
(some leaves), he, by the guru's curse, was 
born in the womb of low people (Lulhja), became 
king of Karadikalpatta.ua, has (now) a good 
report, and is conspicuous by the name of the 
tree. Devala muni said he would become the 
master of the guru-caste, point out II. 
(to hit ?c), make him pur?, bring him 

(back), and as before, like us, live in the shade 
of this tree ; then he went away, and has not 
yet returned. Do not tread on it ! Go silent ly 
as thou hast con He joined his h; 

quickly went (hack) to the lord of the land, 
prostrated, and said : " O treasure of honour ! 
you knew the alienation of my heart, and have 
cleansed me. I am attached to your feet." 
The king took his hand, and put him in a happy 
position, Gambhira! 

J. The Jam 
Hear now the particulars of the janivdm, 
best of kings! I shall dilate upon the parti. 
culars which the mnni (Gautama) told Jo the 
king, so that thou mayest know them all. In the 
ming Siva built the glorious K a i 1 A s a. 
Vaiknntha. and Satyal oka for tho Tri- 
mtirti, gave them to the three, called Visvi 
ma, and said: "Measure the three (towns)!" 
"Wherewith shall I do so?" he asked. He 
(Siva) took and gave him the yafi 
Vfisnge (i.e. YAsuki, the king of serpi . 
then he easily measured the three towns, not 
feeling fatigued measured also tLe fourteen 
worlds, came to Siva's feet, and said : " So 

* The roister, as it would appear, has coiuidor- ad the 
first part of the compound of ja , *, to mean 

" wrtSi*' '*' uses a verb of Un- 

root j'm to express " to come into oxi-: ,- a j, a 

ekem of thread ; lint the relator seems to k"0 it tie mean- 
ing of barrier. Thus, j*nie&ra = that which keep* the 
caste* within bouada. But the wurd ig not connected 
with the root jan, u is shown oy the T51ugu forms 



many." He said : " How many ? Tell me the- 
amount!" 1 "The top alone of the house of 
fcuiasa is ;'.H; the rest I could not met 
and left it ; Vaiknntha is 288, and Satyaloka 
just as many; all the beautiful fourteen v, 
have also just as many/' said he. Then he | 
said : s 'Ho ! Make measuring - | with 

care and pat them on your necks ; and if it meets 
with your wishes, Jet them be your si 
They made them carefu put them on 

with joy. [Then follows an account of how first 
Is vara or Hara dressed cotton, and in a certain 
manner prepared his cord ; but a.s the descrip- 
tion enters so mneli into details, it cannot well 
be understood without seeing the process actually 
performed. Thereupon the story proceeds to 
say :] On the first knot (gavtu) Hara fastened 
boat .slip-knot, called it the knot oj Pa 
and put it as a "■■> on the neck of 

Rudra Hari(in the beginning) span all 
just as Siva had done, (but then took his own 
particular course, and after having put the linal 
knot) called it the Jcrtoi of Vuhnu, P yt 't as (his) 
• on his own neck, bowed down to 
.Siva's feet, and then stood with his hands 
joined. Except tin- knot of tho left, B ra h m a 
vry quickly made all just as Hari had done r 
without delay called it tho knot of Brahmtf, 
pat it as (his) rjajhopavtoi on his own nock, 
bowed to Mri.b . and then stood with 

his hands joined. Visvakarma made 
(his cord) according to the knot of 
joined left and right, made a slip-knot of 
a hand-twist, put Hari's knot into it, tighten- 
ed it, called it the- knot of Visvakarma, put 
it as (his) yajnof ttn his own nrr-L 

bowed to Kara, and then stood with his hands 
joined. Siva looked at the fonr, and he, 
the lord of the world, spoke : " That no fight 
may arise between tho members of your luini- 
{ aiitsi/ia), make and use these (cords) ! 
Who asks about tho walk of the world ? For 
tie walk of the Pai ..,. castes, fcala) has 

HoBJanwitra come into existence.* Regarding 
family tho Brahman a is Sri Mahesvara; 
regarding family the Kshatriya is N.ni 

'.jandira.y Both in Telujjn and 



■" -t, and not j mi, appears 
. form. Janiudru, therefore, would wimi " sacri- 
ficial thread." 
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3:111:1; regarding family the Komatiga* 
is Sarasijodbhnva ; and the P a n e h A 1 a f is 
Visvakarma. On the earth all the Brahmas form 
the H u il r a v a iii s a , all the kings the H a r i * 
v a ik s a, all the Vaisyas the X a 1 i a o d h a b - 
v a v a 111 s a , and all the people of the- PanchAJa 
the V i s vakarma vaniti a. The yamopavila 
of Parabralima's knot is for the Brahman a 
rinjnopmita of I Iriri's knot is for the Kslin 
the yajhopcajUa of Sarasiiodbbava's knot . 
the V&isya; the excellent (parnma) yajho, 
of Visvakarma's knot is for thepoojik-.it' the 
Pauch'ila." By the order of P a r a Siva they 
looked to their different faniili !. and 

joyfully took care of them. If, in this n 
one enters that of the other, and people con- 
tinue to pay regard to him vh(> is spoil* d as 
to family and has become an outcaste (juti- 
hvn), offence will certainly bo given. He 
who walks in the way of the family, and adores 
the deity of the family, obtains final liberation. 
To the yajnopatiila of the Ihi lord of 

many va) the others are not 

equal; those who make them equal (to it) 
become great sinners, and go to a dreadful hell. 
Hear, O Gambhira! T w/pavUn of the 

knot of Pm-abrahma is qnite equal in weight to 
the BudrdkehS; n Heht paii- 

chakshairi (nan ) without uttering differ- 

ent words, and with excellent faith (hhakti), one 
has to prepare it and put it on ; at that very 
moment all known and unknown sins will be 
burnt. He who undertakes a sacrifice (yajita) has 
to put on eighteen \% tue other five. A graml^ : 
yqjhopatftaSh dva dhuryaiii, srautm. 

harmaai \ 

1 "idiure yat in va&lr-i-hhuoe chaiurlha- 

Jcniii l| 
pahchamam prathh$?iani eh a chl 

vidya 

• Tli. K .1 1 1 .! 1 igas are mercluuits. 

t Tin- I'm in' li a.[ an aro tin* five classes of handicrafts- 
men : the carpenter, blauLsuiitb, bnuier, goldsmith, and 
stuuecutU. i r or mason. 

t Tin- porporl "f tiHa translation, which follow* the 

general rales of Eannada svntux. in not dear tome. It is 

oernap Sa who undertakes a sa- 

criuce and the other (■- 1 .'hteen, 

Tlie asliJiUliuia vorgu am onorae- 

LS fullowi I 1. BcAhmon*, 2. Kshatriva, Z. Yoisya, 

1m, 5. Vir.i Snim, 6. SaKya (weavers*, 7- G 111 

l-.i. N. Kcirnb&ra (p«»t sachl %, ML 

(waobermen), 11. Ni.vida (barbers), 12. Mhwhehha (Mu- 

salmAtu), 18. Beda or Kir/iiu (banb'i-A 1 1 T*mba|a {fior- 

ms\, 15. Bannagara (dyon), l'». Jlnag&ra (luinters, idol- 

makers, Ac), 17. HUeja <U>* pcvplv, *4- ** 



or " One has to put on t n lie and canoni- 

c.il 1 ere monies; one has to put on anoth 
the north of Kits? ; one has to put on an- 
other for raiment, and one for the removal of 
guilt ; so there are five." The Br&hmana who 
) on is the very Tara Siva; the sins 
of him who bows down to (his) feet ar 
stroyed ; he who declares this to be false! 
goes to hell. Thus said he a). 

The king (Gambhira) asked:" gnru, Na 
(kola), the MA 
the arrttfi (tola) which arc tied (to the staff), 
the h'-fc (kinnrr: ..hen did they come 

existence ? Gautama risbj, tell me !" He lex 
hira know. When ho (Satyaaivayogi) had 
told this, the king said: " Satyasi Hage 

of Indudhara (Siva), oblige thy child (by 
ing him the stories) V He said : s< By the fa- 
vour of the husband of the moon-faced woman, 
of Hamp'j's Viropaksha lifiga, I shall tell." 
Chapter XI. 
an Gftmhhtra said. : " Nandi'e t 'j'), 

' . ; ' bo, thu 

are tied (to the staff), the l&ie, &c., when 
did they come into existence? guru, 
me!" and joined h The muni 

(with the following praise) : " When thou I 
become Sri Brahma for the creation of the 
three worlds, thou becatnest Vishnu to 
them, and becamest the grave ftfahi 
to punish cruel beings, thou who art to the 
earth the Trimurti, HompS's Vurupakaha !" 
• I. 
Hear! I shall lay op tliL-e all that 

Gautama r.'tya told. Listen attentively, I 
comfortably seated ! Hear, best of kings ! lam 
going to tell thee the origin of A 
The bad EAkshaea, sailed Lokamaya, was 
on earth. He became very strong and proud, 
and gave much trouble to the Suras. Then 

gardeners, i 

. 
a* of t.ho ti 

iiii^'a. About oQdrs 
Brown, in bis TSngn Diotionary, n 

ti), nnd are 
EopBgae." "' The TainbaiavBda*, a class of boggon 

kLo wowlup Sivft and who bfltl admv iiro generally 

SudriiH, but wear ti; • read." Be 

am .Mririitlia Cnuntry it law been statol 

Rev. Mr. Wiirtb : " l A portion of the wearers, aboa* 2imi 
years b '■ commaoitj 

, whii-Ii ie called the Dei 
ring of tlie I 
bead. Tli.'.r priecfc aro of titefr uwn caste." 

! to hare divided the original four caste* 
into eiglitfcn subdirisioni;, aud each of these again into font. 
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all the Suras came together, consulted and said : 
"Come, let ns go to the prince of the Saras, 
and inform him!" They went, joyfully bowed 
their heads, and told Mm : " King of the Suras, 
Indra I Listen to our complaint, father ! Loka- 
maya, the wicked Rilkshasa, has come, gives 
much trouble, and does i (ns) to remain 

in our town." When he heard that, be said : 
"Stand all up ! Bring the most beautiful Aiinvata 
(my ck-phant) ! To day I will try his power !" 
He rose in fierce wrath, monnted the elephant 
which had been brought and placed before him," 
without delay joined the immortals, went with 
them at a swift pace to kshasa, aud took 

up a position before him. The Rakshasa ob- 
m tiring him, began to abuse (him) in an un- 
restrained way. so that the earth was split. 
d Devendra saw the huge mass coming, 
he fell with frifl posteriors turned upwards, rose, 
said : M Wherefore shall I mount the elephant 
:i) ? and wherefore the confusion? Let 
us go whore Brahma is, and ask advice ! It Is 
not safe (here). 11 I!" audi, 

mi: with them to Brahma to inform him 
i he had introduced them to him 
whose vehicle is N '), they joined 

their hands, and told him all at once. Haying 
heard them, he mounted Garuda, went, and had 
at fight with the ItAkshasa; but he be- 
came wearied, said : " Bhfduksba (Siva) will bo 
able to do it; I am not !" went where the feet of 
Siva were, who is black like a dark-blue cloud 
greeted him, and spoke. When the Adi Murti 
heard it, he quickly monnted the AdiBasava 
. went, and ent oil" the Kak&hasa's 
head. At that very moment he (the Haksliasa) 
praised him. Then Siva was pleased and said : 
"Ask a boon!" He answered: "Siva must 
make my body clean on earth '" Then he was 
enough to make a badge of honour of 
him. He took the backbone and made a sl.rjf 
i of it ; he made a top-ornament (or en 
j of the head ; and made ajflag (or wing, 
pfikke=paksha*) of the itchy skin. He upli 
the distinguishing sign (mudrd) of the impe 

Nandi on high, appointed it to be N a n d i * s 
[Nandi /•<.<! «),f and cansing it to be carried 

" : other MS. reads p&ihAlisHi. 
t _TLii a u ornamented j H jle with a figure of Basara 
i/.t-r which is the pmou. 

I Tlu» translator has been nnable at Mnditari (Merwixa.) 
to ascertain the* meaning- *f M'Xyi's ma ri&im or 
§ t'.e. liari' s lord. 



(lit,, cansing it to walk) before Nandi in the 
midst of the true devotees (mraiia) commenced 
return m g. 

4. Tho Mdyimarid 
Then Muyi, the younger sister of that 
wicked person (Lokamaya), with excessive 
rigour, provoked hiin. Hara, in wrath, cut off 
her head. She joyfully praised him, saving : 
" powerful Faraniatma !" He, from com- 
passion, was pleased, and said : " I will ;_' 
thee a boon. Pray (for one) !" " god, m: 
me like my elder brother!" said she. He called 
her head MdyimarUipu, * caused it to be carried 
(lit., caused it to walk) to the left of Nam 
nice stall" (dhvajt), and together with the fine 
host (gun a) entered the palace of Kail&e 
and Hari Hara§ lived in happiness. On ear 
atl the eminent faithful prepare the badges 
of honour of (he two, and at Hara'e 
processions display them in front. 

5. The Kirtiimikha and SiinltiU 
To the demon (danuja) Hiranya Prah- 
lada was born, aud paid devotion to Hari. 
1 : ** Pay devotion to 1 : ra '." and 
gave him various instructions. When he ( 

called upon Hari, he (Hari) heard it, 
in the form of X a r a s i iii h a was born in a 
pillar, tore open the belly of Hiranya, took tl 
entrails, [ with his vanamdld lapped 

the blood, became excessively proud, and at- 
tacked the bust of the immortals, T 
When Sankara, who breaks the teeth of til 
proud, heard it, ho boiled with excessive rage 
and said; "Come, master Sri ^irabhadral ! 
thou ! Nuruyaria is not my equal. Courageously 
go, and break the display of prid.- of him 
who has overstepped Ids boundary ! Tin 

He went in the form i il" S n p a h h ;i , 
seized the neck of Hari, and whirled (him) OH 
high. Ho came to Hara's feet, and in falling 
down praised, saying: "Hara, Hara!" Para- 
wan was pleased, and said: "I will gl 
a boon. Ask !" The wicked one 
"Take np my body!" Then he mack the 
Mrtimukha\\ of the head, and of the skin 
Hari (or of the lion) which he had taken op, 
he mado a seat (fauna). On earth it got the 



lor Yitabhndm is. we arc at 
present unable to M y. UY have seen a large painted figure 
of cloth linn 

; K i r t i in u k b u is also tha name 

I on rtrkiH-couTi.. 
elsewhere on Hindu templet .— En.j 
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name simhusana (lion's throne), and it appears 
nnder your hips; kmg Gambhira, look there! 
He said: "King 1 of gurus, I understand." 
G. Tlte arms of Vy&sa. 
I shall now make you acquainted with the 
circumstances concerning the (two) arms (plural 
) which are tied to Nandi's staff. Veda 
Vyjisu, who was an incarnation oflndirara- 
mana (Vishnu), at first particularly related 
all the greatness of Hara to his disciple S u k a 
in u n i . Afterwards Vyusa, from madness, 
composed a Sdstra about Hari in which he 
stated that Hari was greater than Hara, called 
his excellent disciple, and said : " Leave the 
former way, and joyfully live according to 
this!" He said: " King of gurus ! Formerly 
one (way) and now one ! Can there he two ? ! 
Knowing devotees have only one. If you in- 
struct me as if you were instructing unknowing 
people, it will not do for me." He (Vyasa) 
grumbled, arose, became angry, lifted up his 
hands, and went to kill him. He said : " 
guru, shall your arms be torn off ? There is 
no use in this ! guru of true and pure 
spirit, if you, sitting on your lotus-seat before 
Sri Visvanfttha (Siva), read your composition 
to me with uplifted hands, I will hear and walk 
according to it," When he (Vyasa) heard that, 
he came, sat down before the lord of the three 
worlds, said: "Now hear with devotion!" 
He took the idstra with his left hand, read, at the 
same time lifted his right hand on high, and 
emphatically said ; " The lord Naniyana is 
greater than la vara!" When lord Basava 
heard with his ears the string of words (sabda- 
siitm) uttered (by htm), he became wrathful, 
K-viftly came, Stripped (Vynsa's) two arms ofl", 
and threw them away. Vyasa arose, came 
lamenting to Vaikuntha, fell at HarTs feet, 
stood up with his hands joined, and spoke : 
" Hari ! When I praised thee, saying 
1 Except thee there is nowhere another deity !' 
I suffered the loss of my two arms (hasta). 
O Hari, Narayana, remover of evil ! If thou, 

* Of the ilokas a* they stand, the following is a transla- 
tion: (Take care!) When Namlilsesa hears thin, ho will 
become wrathful. At ( Yyfen's) thinking (of lifting them) 
upwards to heaven, the two arms are destroyed. Having 
lifted ap (his) arm, it u uttered {by Vyfiaa) ■ . CjR »*) true, 




thing written (by thee) regarding mo P I am the creator 

of the whole world, {f»it) my creator is the great fsvara!— 
Deresdra is the creator of sacrifice, and Vukpati (!•' 



from compassion, wilt be kind enough to give 
me my two arms (bdhu) again, I shall think of 
thee night and day." He said : " O Vyasa, 
foolish man, do not further blaspheme my father ! 
I am the creator of the world, lndndhara (Siva) 
is my creator. When he takes away, can I 
give?! Adore the feet of the lord of beings 
(or , of demons, bJuUa) ! He will graciously 
show thee favour. Go without fear !" A 
grantha : — 

m sr iitvuln-o'lh'j.-riij i. > b h u r ish ijail 
■m-rhiutuijuiii bdhu-dvayam vinasyati [j 
sal/jaw tat] ■■'.h sulyamudd/iriiya bhvja- 

muchyate \ 

vn pa-ram uddi y>'i devo kchiut 
parah \\ 
alio vyusa matibhrashtu kiiit dosha mama li~ 

khyate \ 
aliaili sarvajagai-kartd mama kartd make- 
svarah || 
A sloka : 
Tajka-Jcartd clia devendro jagat-Jcarld cha vdk- 

pat ift | 
ahaiit jagati kartd cha mania kartd malic- 
harah ||t 

He (Vydsa) made 'obeisance to the feet of 
Hari, came to the temple (audi) of Hara, 
performed sdshtduga at his feet, stood np with 
his hands joined, and praised him with .the 
Vydsdshtaka (a certain song). Faramesa at once 
was pleased, came, and said : " I will give thee 
a boon. Pray!" Then he said: "Q father, 
thou with the black throat, give me my two 
arms, god I" At that very moment &iva 
restored them in a faultless condition. Then 
the devotees carefully tied the arms which 
Xaihlikesvara had cot off, to the right of Nandi's 
staff (dhvaja), and displayed them at Kits! and 
Kalyiina* Further (or, in course of time) 
the devotees of the town of lndndhara fastened 
the left arm to the chariot (tUHiHua^whicli came, 
sat (in it), and praised properly. 
7. The Lute. 
I shall now tell thee about the lute, king 

is the creator of the world, and I am creator in the world ; 
my creator is the great Isvnra I 

f In the Canarese Basava. Pu-r&na, 68, v. 53, it is stated 
that when king Bijja|a ruled ot KalyAn»,and the king him- 
self, a number of Bedae or KahbUae, and the Lifig&yta 
inhabitants of the town were once going in procession to 
fjivn'a Temple, the Liugaytaa displayed Nan<li-I> 
flairs, umbrellas, and many I'uasahasta* (of cloth). Conf. 
sec also Capt. Mackerune'fl account 
of the " Vyaaana-toln Kallu," Ind, Ant vol. ii. p. 43, 
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Gambhira ! The lovely P a r v a t i herself came, 
was well bom asMayfi of K 5 1 1 a p a r a, and 
when growing np shone in many ways. She 
drove away the munis, and swallowed the con- 
tents of Hara's devotion ; on her breast she had 
three nipples, and was a spear for the breasts 
of men. Hari, BrahmA, Indra, and others 
fought with M:lye but were unable to bear, 
came to Hara, and informed him of all. When 
he heard, he mounted Nandi, swiftly came, and 
provoked MAyO. She fearlessly came up to 
him. He with the three eyes said : " Mean dog ! 
why is there so much (pride) in thee?!", and 
cut off her head, and played with it as with a 



ball. Then she quickly praised him. He said ; 
"Without delay I will give thee a boon. Ask !" 
She said : "Master, purify me V He seized her 
tongue and plucked it out, at once made it the 
sole of a sandal, and put it on. The three 
pointed steel-nipples he screwed out, looked at 
them, and made three calabashes (kdy) of them; 
of the backbone he made the stick (for playing 
the lute, dandi'je), of the fingers the stops (or 
the bridges, mSttu) ; applied strings (tanti) of 
tendons (nara) ; and then the master of the 
three worlds gave it the alleviating name of lute 
(kinnari), and walked about playing it. Hear, 
Gambhira! 



To the Editor of the "Indian Antiquary." 

Sia, — I find in the review of the Panchatantra 
(Bombay Sanskrit Series), p. C2 of your fourth 
volume, the following remark : — 

*' We will close with one more instance taken 
from p. 7G. We find there this obscure sentence, 
ir?f ^ •{{!({ ^HpJKI^j which Dr. Kielhom renders 
4 you are not guilty of his majesty's fftf?* i.e. you 
are not guilty of his death.' This is scarcely satis- 
factory, and we suggest instead 'you have done 
your duty as regards our master's person.' " 

I suppose, Sir, the reviewer takes PRT? to mean 
the lump of flesh of which his majesty consists. 

But for the life of me I cannot understand what 
objection there is to Professor Benfey's render- 
ing : — " You have mado some return to your 
master for the food which he has given you." This 
corresponds exactly to the Greek ffpinrpu diriSuKar, 
and seems to me the rendering which naturally 
would suggest itself to a reader on Erst seeing 
the passage. 

It is quite in accordance with Oriental notions, 
and agrees better with the literal meaning of the 
word BTT^rq', which means " acquittance of debt 
or obligation." 

Please pardon my audacity, and believe me 
Yours obediently, 

Ahubd. 

Calcutta, 9ih June 1875. 
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d r* wW t>* J w - ^ 



OJ L» 



^ W** J^ J& f*& U> 

Man foods on blood as embryo, 

Believers thus by dirt get pore ! 

Whilst in the womb, man feeds on blood, 

His warp and woof of blood consists ; 

When weaned of blood he milk consumes ; 

He morsels eats when weaned of milk; 

Bat weaned of morsels Lokm&ri* he becomes, 

Investigates things hidden and revealed. 

Were one to say to embryos in the womb : — 

H Without, there is a well-arranged world, 

An earth quite joyous, long and broad, 

Of blessings full, aud various food ; 

With mountains, lakes, and prairies green. 

Parks, gardens, cultivated fields, 

The firmament so high and bright. 

The sun, the moon, with hundred winds, 

Zephyrs from north and south and west, 

With gardens, banquets, nuptials,— 

Its wonders cannot be described. 

* Lokmin, the name of a sago, stand* here as the em- 
blem of intellect 



How tried you are in this darkness ! 

Blood you consume in this closet, 

In dirt and misery confined ; " 

It would deny its state and case. 

Reject this message with full force 

As false, deceit, impossible. 

It has no sense, but understanding blind 

Its mind cannot conceive the thing, — 

The negative mind hearing scorns. 

Just such the crowd is in this nether world 

When Abdulsf moot the world beyond i— 

" This world is but a narrow and dark well ; 

Without, the immaterial world exists." 

Such words their ears will Dot accept, — 

A hope like this is thickly veiled j 

Present enjoyments plug the ear, 

The eye is dimmed by interests j 

Just as the embryo's greed for blood, 

Which was its food in womb's dark cave, 

Concealed from it the present world, 

The body's blood to it endeared ; 

Thus, unaware of blessings all, 

No other nourishment it had but blood. 

Man's lust for joys of present life 

Eternal joys has veiled from him. 

Tour greed for this deceitful life 

From true life has removed you ; 

Be quite aware that lust is blinding yon. 

Concealing certainty from you. 

Truth false appears to you from greed, 

Which hundredfold is blinding you. 

Oh, free yourself from greed, like all just men, 

That you your foot on that threshold may place, 

And saved he on entering the gate 

From all terrestrial joys and griefB ; 

Your soul's eye bright and true will see, 

Unsoiled by unbelief, the light of Faith. 

[Tha translator does not tatc it on himself to correct the 
metre, when it happens to be faulty.] 

Mr. r. W. ELLIS. 

My attention has been directed to an interesting 
description, by Mr. R.C. Caldwell, in tibsSAAmumm 
of December 5. of a Tamil MS. in the Library of 
the India Office, in tho course of which he refers to 
me for a confirmation of some of his statements. 

I am glad to have an opportunity of expressing 
tho pleasure I have received from perusing tho 
careful analysis of Beschi's work by so competent 
a Tamil scholar, and of confirming the accuracy of 
his narrative as far as relates to the portion with 
which I am connected. Mr. Caldwell is right in 
correcting my version of the occasion on which 
the MS. came into the possession of Muttusami 
Pillei, an error into which I ought not to havo 
fallen, since the sketch of Beschi in the eleventh 

t The Abdil« are UJominati. 
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volume of the Madras Literary Jnumit was prc- 
pored by Muttu^amt at my suggestion, and iu a 
foot-note at page 257 he describes tho discovery 
oi the volume in Tanjoro (not Madura) exactly as 
given by Mr. Caldwell. 

Tbo mtaeian or MuttneAmi, however, to collect 
matcrlala for n life of Bcschi took place in 181 6\ 
and ho moat hare received the precious volume 
frmo Mr Ellis, whu died in 1819* earlier than 
Mr. Caldwell supposes. 

Dr. Koai kindly allowed tlio M.S. to be exhibited 
to the Tn rati ion Section at Ur DUMling of the 
< >ricutnl Congress in &eptcmber,on which occasion 
Baron Textor do Ravin i, late Governor of the 
French settlement at Carieul. enlarging with en- 
thusiasm on the beauty of tha composition, and 
the perfect condition in which the M.S. had been 
preserved. niaJe the observation which Mr. Cald- 
well has quoted. I was able then to inform him 
that, ln'farv leaving India, the Provisuur of the 
College Royal at l^mdichcrry hod obtained tho 
loan of it, for the exprc&s purpose ef printing a 
new edition, founded on the most accurate text 
procurable. I cannot recall the exact, date of thitt 
publication, because tho copy with which he wus 
good enough to present me wnu deatouyad 
many other booka and papers, on the voyage home. 
Tho MS, volume waa bound before it canto into 
my hands. 

Tho mention of Mr. Ellis in connect ion with thia 
subject JnffUiftfMI mo to add a few part km I .on re- 
garding one whoso merit*] as an Oriental scholar 
am too little known, and whose untimely death, in 
the prime ond vigour uf life, proved on irreparable 
loss to the cnnia of Dravulian literature. 

Arriving in India as n young civilian in | 
he early devoted himself to tho ifcudy of the lan- 
gtuigcs, history, and ant iquith-* of the land in which 
his lot was cant. For upwards or twenty years 
he devoted nil his spare time to tho cultivation of 
Sanikfit and tho various dialects peculiar to 
Southern India. Having determined to publish. 
nothing until ho hod oxhauntcd every avaHablb 
tource of information, ho had amass*! a vast 
amount of mate rut I. the elaboration of which would 
have shed a flood of light en the still obscure history 
of that region, and likewise anticipated much, of 
tho knowledge of its philology and literature which 
recent researches have brought to light, WhvH 
bis task was almost completed* ho undertook a 
journey to Madura, the Athens of the South, for 
the elucidation of some minor details, and resided 
for some time with Mr. Rous Fetre, the Collector 
I 'let. Daring a short excursion to Ham* 

• t» u i I | he coinsnlly rr-t*rrtr*l U»t tliey ^rtej 
Mr. Petra 1 * eook far umulln t> kiniilu hii ftro uml date 
fowls I "*' 

t Tbsv crowicd of three tcctarat, a&d a uota of tome 



nad, in the same province, he accidentally swal* 
lowed sonic poisuu, and died on March If, ISltf. 
No one was at band who understood Or cared for 
his pursuits. His ordinary tangible property was 
sold by auction at Madura and Madras, under in- 
strnetionw from the Ad minis t nit or-Gencral, but all 
bis pajjera were lost or octroyed, • 

The Madras I Jternry Society thus alludes to tha 
Bod event* hi recording the loss u of ftcvcral of it* 
moat able ootttributoro, cuuung whom stood pre- 
cuiiiicut, for indofatigabln and sneewdftd rvseorch 
into the languages, history, and learning or 
.Son tl ip m India, for extensive knowledge, ""T iffnt 
and modern, Oriental and European, for accurate 
judgment and elegant taste, Francis Whyto Ellis. 

*' This distinguished scholar carried to hin tmriy 
tomb tho stores hu had accumulated ? for he had 
resolved to dedicate hit life tw investigation until 
the age of forty, aud before that time to prepare 
nothing for communication to the world. Scarce- 
ly had ho completed the proscribed period ofpra* 
Hmiuary investigation, when death, with awful 
BDddetmesa, deprived tho world of the benefit of 
his labours. 1 ' 

But such n man could not posa away without 
leaving roiqo traces of attainments so highly 
esteemed by bis coutemporarlen The first article 
in the Transadiom of tbo Literary Society b a 
paper by Sir Charles Grey, uftcrwardft I 
Justice in Bengal, founded on q lories of 
tinusf on Hiiuhi Law which Mr, EIH» had read at 
meetings of tho Society. In introducing it. Sit 
Charles obacrveB, **1 have here endeavoured to 
give tho BubPtanca of the first lecture. The sub- 
ject has been treated or by Sir William Jontw, and 
by Mr. Oolebrooke, and by Mr. Ward, but by 
oi' them, as it seomM to mo, so perspicuously aa by 
Mr. Ellis." As drafted by Mr. Ellin the treatises 
filled five hnudrod folio pages, bat, having been 
roughly prepared for delivery* were not in a fit 
state to ha published, and he had intended on hii 
n a urn to revise them for that purpose. 

Some disnuesiOR having arisen with reference 
to proprietory right in land, particularly in tha 
provinces of Malabar and Canora, into which the 
oppressive (focal system of Muhnuitnadaa rulo had 
scarcely penetrated, the Madras Government, in 
1012, circulated a series of question* to officers 
in charge of districts, requiring them to report 
fully on the incident* of the tenure known ns 
roirds, a term approaching in many respects to 
oar fee-simple. Although Mr. EUia was then 
Collector of the Rreridancy only, which afforded 
litTlo sco pe for Bneb inquiries, his answem were 
k-npth ta i aaaenr n> tb* eearmUoaa awrti ib* UinJa 
if? fa ^ SSPft ehaptw «* dw Moona book of Wl't 
ef the ian-taoka uf tbo Hladnj. * 
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so full, so exact, and so copiously illustrate.! by 
references to the ancient literature and history of 
the country, that the Government ordered them to 
be printed, and " Ellis's Replies to Seventeen 
Questions relative to Mirasi Eight" (pp. ti5, with 
two appendices of pp. 85 and 31, folio, Madras, 
1818) continues to this day to be the standard 
authority on the subject. 

Another fragment is a selection of stanzas from 
the first book of the Rural, an ethical poem greatly 
esteemed by the Tamils. A free metrical version 
is given of each couplet, followed by a critical 
analysis of the text, and the subject-matter i 
illustrated by numerous quotations from the best 
native writers, interspersed with valuable notes 
and disquisitions on the mythology, philosophical 
Ens, und seetarial tenets of the people. Mr. 
Ellis had proceeded as far as eighteen chapters of 
the first book when he left Madras, and of these 
only thirteen were printed, filling 301 quarto pages, 
without title or date. 

He probably also left other minor compositions ; 
such as his essays on the Tamil, Telugu, MJa 
lim (and perhaps also Canarese?) tongues, for the 
use of the students In tho College of Fort 
86. George : of the third of which a few separate 
printed copies exist, and the second is embodied 
in the Introduction to A. D. Campbell's Tolu mi 
Grammar, but the first I have never seen. Among 
some refuse papers at the College, I one day dis- 
covered a translation by him of the Jewish copper- 
Cochin, find inserted it in vol. siii. pt. - 
of th Journal. 

Imperfect as these Reliquiae are, they snffic 
show what might have been expected from so ripe 
a scholar, had ho lived to carry out his long, 
cherished design. 

— A Walter Elliot. 

MB. l'IMVERB9.« 

Th@ word of U ''■'« (ho as- 

'■,. That is, an assembly of learned men, or 
men in power. The words of the poor, wi 

-Into to op . OT bO other injuries, or to 

opinion, arc not likely to find admission where 
alone: they can avail. 

n ihr head •■/ ihe 8t*ttoute. Blame 
nieion will fall on the head of the onpr 
ed and friendless. The poor are at work by break 
of day. 

forth a female 
on Friday, siar Pinadam. Used of one 

suffering from an accumulation of evils- The 
condition of tho parent, the sex of tho child, the 

wil Proverb* Con- 

taining upwards > dw. By the Um. 

ival, Chaplain. Mndnu Military Female Orphan 



day of its birth, and its ruling star are alike in- 
auspicious. 

Th< ind ajypeare in the face. 

As grain becomes cheaper, > a joy went increases. 

He who knows not the price of grain knot- 
soft&to, 

A terrible ascetic, em atrocious cheat. 

The, 'I'ther-in-laiclasteicMU: one's 

eieU r lives. 

Will a dog understand the Vedae, although lorn 
in a J 

Do not heat down the market price. Do not con- 
travene the established opinions and practices of 
the people with whom you are associated. 

One who . 
two slaps Iwre arul three c 

Stunted grain— friendship at sight. Both value- 
less. 

A fifth-bom female cannot be obtained, though 
earnestly sought. A fifth-born female is regarded 
as the special favourite of fortune, an eighth as 
the very opposite. 

Den>- the timid. 

An five young birds a curry? It a young girl a 
wife ? 

A woman of fifty must bend the knee lefore a toy 
offifa . 

Referring to the deference paid to the male sex 
by the Hindoos. 

a united are strong. 

One hand smites, the other ffl Discipline 

regulated by love; used sometimes of Divine 
tisemfti 

Wlien a. neighbour's roof is in flames one's oic» if 
in danger. 

The leech is not satisfied, nor is fire. Inordinate 
desire is never satisfied. 

. - : x 7nonths with an 
with his wife even half an 
hour. The first condition is proverbially difficult. 
hoiv much mOTe BO the second. 

The forme of worsh ip prescribed f 1 1 
four ; for feeding reUguntq 

its are seventy-four. 
Thevahteofaj it's decease, 

that oft II >-L 

. h'iy-r if then is any torn- 
Why gratuitously seek avoidable 
evil? 
In I. 

On earth fhxae who have no i nobody. 

][■■ irh„ Iffeefl ae /' o-.'jht in Ail world will be 

Li all the world none really good has been seen. 

Asylum : Anthor of The Land of th« I". I-'. Ac Soeond 
, Madras : Dm&roEtamani Press, Little Bourne, Mj- 
L974. 
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f«y FUmmr StKaxfiT Smuts, Th*JM?<m'M?t ^ 
of Kalulfen, edited with notei by Sboaiax P. Pu*Jit, 11.A. 
1 300, 

.'.nfcrrfManfmi'hm of £LMulAw,bt«nrfl]r (tuiuu 
fcivil into EdjjImU rruH by G. B 
tvmat of ttm EnjfLUh LongukKO, Pirvulsocf College, 

CalttttU, J 

'I'll' 1 ' number of the Pan | | '.- Eforie* now 

to bo noticed was edited by onu of the few native 
scholars of, the Presidency who hare taken pari 
in thf> work,— the only oue {>erbupa who has 
tjsrw»|ied tbo idea nf true editorship aa bold ia die 
West. Mr. Pandit has been most sanceMfiri in 
tbu task lii fbfl prod 

Mis first time, of a correct edition of the 
drama, "hosed, as every edition of a Sanskrit 
work ought Lo be, on tbo collation of several 
rortbj MSB, collected from different parti 
q\~ India."* Sevon manniwirijite were thus collated, 
namely, six written in the Deranflgari chnrnetor 
and obtained from various part* of the Iiekhan, 
and one a tbo Tulugu character. 

W« regret, however, to notice In thin volunis, aa 
indeed in the whole of the Scries in a gr< 
or Ice* degree, improvements of tbo text in the 
note* of Iht md. The text fa apparently printed 
first ; and tbotl when the Hotel aro prepared^ 

I assagea as are fonnd to bo untruntlacablct 
or faulty in other respects, are reconsidered, and 
emended there instead of its But we 

maintain that snob a thorough trifling and to 

ni Of view should be mod?.- of the 
(Oft, beforo it ia finally adopted, as to r 
any after-corrections unnecessary. At anv roto, 
no belter advice conld possibly bo given* , 
editor* of the Series thau that tendered by tho 

ip of Gloucester to the present reviser* of the 

af tho KiigbJih J -!.".- J . - . rbs, - J/aftw llus reading 
fai better than that of the mttrgin or wofe#/' 
There is on* peciitinrity in the Prakrit of the 
present edition which dos* not commend itself to 
our judgment, and that ia the doubling of an 
aspirate by on aspirate, instead of by » non- 
aa pirate as directed by Yantruchi. Tims ?^jff ia 
repraiontad by itjp"» instead of by ipstff the form 

proscribed in tli fi support of 

this innovation tho editor says, "2oy authority for 
the doriation in the eoaonrrent testimony of ail r,ho 

These h.v. ' i-if method of writing Prft. 

kpt oonjm In Sanskrit they giro all the ooa* 

a or a conjunct distinctly, but iiiPrakrit the 
presence of the first component of every com 

ut merely indicated by | dot placed beforo 
si. Thil dot indicates that the letter beforn -., 
it is placed is to be irn/W. Tlius what ou$ 
ttf fully written srwirf they write V-^n 1 , pj. 



jnutta is ar-srs-n* and not 9 f« i a*b and so also in 
i tse of oyiijiweta containing aspirates as 
f\-7T» SMfft 3"^ 1 JT-filTr*'* The inference Mr. 
Pandit draws from thin la nob, however* * neces- 
sary one. Of eouna' u» regarda una*pimi< «l loiters 
there can lm no doubt 01 to thy morning of the 
(symbol, but it is not at all clear that in thy eaau 
otaardrateo the dot ■ d to represent any 

kiud of doubling different from v'ararttclii'i well- 
known system. Flut even »uppooing for the sake 
of argument tbut a departure from the gr^ 
was intended by tho«o nameless copyists, would 
i o any reason for porpetualin: j 
The notes appended to the ploy are excellent. 
nnd will be fnimd of considcrnbto value in elneid- 
atiug it, Irat their nnmbfir might with advantage 
been greater They contain three or four 
inaccnrarioB which it may l>o well to point oat- 
Far instance, «*fl.*j| trf on jiage 23, means * be 
notorul.' rather than ■ be well oom|M»cd ;' and 
^J»f» which ou page 3 J us rend^nil 'the shop of a 
butcher,' would more correctly be "n slaughter- 
house.'— tho latter being 0|ten to the sky, and I 
fore mora likely to attract the bird* »nid to be 
havering ovm- it, Thie. is confirmed by Professor 
TarJbmtba's definition of the vocable by ?ffaw* 
r>TR- On page dl, lino 4, occurs tho expre*siou 
3k«ki ,l d u ,l , {jH.»4*y«r as an epithet of MfllurikV th- 
WV of which Ur. Paridit renders ' the Inner part/ 
instead or" ' tbo stem.' TWiMy the piih of the 
may horo buen nppvrmast In tho \kkCm 
min'd, but as ho did not give n form to tho thought 
we Itave no business to do so for him, Tho 
phrase "Nor doea conjwjtnr.* like to acquaint mr 
with that only , 4 «" u BDt ft g (>N i mm,. 

latioti of JT^TTWf>pirrat *x£t on pigs 42. A 

!• ringwonld he "Conjecture do*» not 
possess perception of truth as its chief r*^ 

^'onjetrture in not ifrrayi to be relied 
'•'ii ' H benoo did Mr. Punilst obtain she lie a 
'blBBAos* for the ward »r<hjfrT in tho sentence 
*nTPF ^f^f?rqwrajr\irqT ^raripT'lfn't the last 
mem her of which he renders ' blesses him (tic) with 
her font, & A- tCSKtbot Of kicks him with her foot.' 
«wiBan< i oil, bill ir tho an- 

notator thmigbt otherwise, he might hate given 
ni something more aoenrate thau tho above. 
A gal in soma authority in needed for ' »ffe t 
or brow w* (page 77, lino tJJ; the root ?RJ srFWf>T = 
^1'il-tf, hut *&i T^pT-j ha- soeaniug. Au- 

thority is a i ror the rendering nf ^fs^TPTPt: 

page by 'lovers/ and i ^ 
pags BO bj 's '• ill i bo*.' 
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Professor Tnwnoy's translation of tlxio drum* 
i* «0imnlili3. Though nearly literal, it. ia written 
in anch good bold English us -scarcely to betray 
a foreign original. It has ctmipa 
translation*, wbilut many difficult passage- 
been rendered iti axodleiu styh-. 
foot-nou* tlio TWesaar is indebted to B£r -hanker 
1,11 redness ia aot a!w. v 

know lodged. The following are the principal mi*. 
trail Page 3. hn. 2, "I lung to perforin 

tllr 

ui^i with bowed hwid." Tht I word* 

of this sentence have no equivalent 
ginol, which standa thus :— 

where the first an>- <..i./rds must be token 

together, nuil so taken mean simply 'to obey* 
or 'perform/ On the umo page, Urn word* 'in 
» U»i*t; tjnio t*tm instructed' 
are exactly the ru verse of what the unthor 
The translator would bW m to have looked 
Sanskrit ,'Uh4tjd without attending to the l'rft- 
fcfit. or observing that, n fow page* farther oo, 
the queen saya "your pupil was hut lately handed 
over to yon," Again, 'she is uf high birth' 
(pug© 61 is nn entirely wrong truncation 
com pound af^mgaj|. Equally mi i* tho phrase 
'which resembles the cry of a peacock" a 
equivalent ofnr«jjr. The sound of the drum was 

ii thp Ic«*e rojfomliling 
4r cryh because like tho sound of tho thunder 
indicating tho approach of rain. On pagi 
and 17 wo find tho expression " 6ira 1 »i-like hip**' a* 

adsiing of f^Nf>f and ^faftR* ;— a 
often mot with tin 

to a woman'* hp, hut fcrUtaJy not to lior 
IJH1 I 

Again, ■ T oooejri thooman, tho word of nTtrilu 
man moat camn tme M (pagr- the moaning 

oT«h r Wft?f«'if*!ft^I«Jr^r»PFn« nor "beside' or 
acprff (page 4 > I. In th* tatteeonsn tho attendant 
had been saying " I liavo finished pi. 

only ueootf nary to breathe on 
Then, observing that there won n wind. she 

w»j» " m *r iw «ft v4 -^i-. . (my 

brood * -essary, for} this place In windy.' 

It hj diflicull to see hew sjr snqf irftTTT ^TT a^T* 
h J i*+f can Ih> made to mean M Who mr wr- thai wc 
nhould attract kite attention of the khurr" (page 
''•("}. but perhaps the Professor's text d ill r>i nd I mi 
onrs. 

The word transhuod ' fingnr' on pago 55 means 
"thumb* only; and lower down on tho aame page 
the word* 'beat remedy' ihoold rather bar* the 
first thing to be done iTTT^rJ 1 whfl*4 U)C 
~"~ s TP*T , *Pt in tho tame clause is * h 



(tftly they have Ik The fooE-noto on 

ihia hut word h mi .leading. 

It ia to bo hoped that tha Proftwor had a 
difTdrout rcnditiK from oni j*, <m pege 

53 which he rt i poor cr« 

«itb erampn i* oorodittoa road* arrpjf %K ft 
Again, * t hiit in very strange,* pogq ife, a tot) 
R ninLrifig of N?qTf?ir r which ioiphu rath» . 

•imply ttii 'lied Tehiuli-; uf gn 

and mit ' vwinahU? waggon-lnadtt or jowahj.' J 
wow net to plpniiful a » the loarnoil tmiwlatoe 
™- tnppoaid, even in tha gor : 

Boat, h, bidding tdhrn to Hum two w,>rLn we 
htartiJy wish them tho au<w«» thi-y •» wel 
■erne. 

^AUB-rt-IlJf, 



A Di.-fiDN*iT of im Him.s LAxeiiAOE, bt 4, D 
ItATKv Mammnary. &«aam t Lubmi A Co. ; Loadita i 
Trtlnwr A CM, 19*S. 

ifl much to ho regretted that tho libm! 
policy which complin 

arerth'i inwi imablo dictionary of Maratld hi 

extended to the eiitor kngm ,»ij y 

11 a ia without exception 

important of all. Pritate enterp, : , Uiia 

CMe ' >rd to supply tl»e want, and, wn 

must ndmit, with mlrnirnhlo yuxcoaa. 
Mr. Bute's dictionary foams comparo? 

odeod the;. been 

prodigal of Ida mores of ki and ha« 

bounteou-ly poured out information of o 
Mddam liOHUiwcd open ns b> 
Xot only ha* hn ghw I Mtpavata articl ■ 
nrcliai«? form of the caaca of nouiiH and pronoun*, 
of tho leaned of rarbs, and the itunasrotia v.v 
of adroths hut bo haa ptiifued to 

i' ii letter a i Dondooaod and dhji 

mmnijiry of the phunetie vuriaciona wliich it un- 
dcrgoofl. and of tho ftmctioii* which it discharge*!, 
1'heae abort essaya are extremely Tatnabln, nuil 
will guido the atudent tltrott^Ji tin- mjaty mm** 
uf Hindi spelling. I>.i I 
d pics hud do it > a, tho author giv^ 

.-reafc profusion may i nwdtlilila farm of 
U words are capable. Tltn usofulneae 

I mmr« cunuot be exaggerated; in pru- 

y existing works, like Thumsou and forties. 

a any but tht- form to feiuid. 

and thu atudflui who found in his TuUi Das or 

UihArt f^d u word which theae arorthioa saw hi to 

distort in order to suit thmr mi'trc. hod ou hope 

.: mdesw he could 
ovt u knowledge restore tho word to its proper 
shape — a task to which few hut the most »dvu 
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»ehuhir< vronld be equal How great an gbtftucle 
the want or a key to these distorted farms has 

.!■:■■] I'tnin fchfl fur: | • of the 

first Oriental scholar* in Europe have confttMBd 
bllity tii mooter olJ OrmedlujVBJ Uiudi, 
and the extensive literature which the language 
contains has chieily from ihta cnuae bf>en refused 
i ho ati ort tioti it merit*, ami has remained n wealed 
book to many who would otherwise glodly have 
studied ik Jlr. Bate's wurl Slat tinui 

remove* thin dilhVtiiiy, And the Hindi writers jure 

:,l, bust IW)*.'-r-fi*ilil/i (0 

All tho pare Sanskrit Ttiisnma*. ami ai 
ttfO Bffld Per.Mini nonLs nlmli fire iimploycd 
either by Hindi featboa nr by the p«uniutry of 
i 'i -enent day, are givvn and clearly explained. 
There ii R INaaltu of inuatrntion Qo the 
of i festivals, legends, eanarstl 

gamoa, proverbs, and slaug terras which U n-uough 
the. most (Heading da mauds, ami tho 
rendering* of various shades of meaning are 
judiciously ond olntuiy sot, forth. DialectSn forms 
from tho Brsj BhiVkhn. WnrwAri, McwirU and 
other fttttk) Tnriotir^ of epeech are f reply ",'ivciii 
and each word is labelled with tho dialect to 
':.ijh a little more migtt 
hare been done in thiti direction, but those whu 
knnir t.hii difficulty of eolleeUng and orpin 

rare words wilt not ho disposed to do morn 
I haii express a hope that tho learned author may 
in able in a second edition to giro u« mote of thin 
valuable element' 
Much attention luu evidently bean paid to tho 
•...fid t!it- imtlnH- doubt- 
lass has good reasons for tho dooidud wn 
which ho label M hi&attodoubtfbl word* us either 
masculine or feminine. Hero and there oven ho 
iR unable to decide I . and gives us nates 

such, as iru (/. T) ; but those instances arc nro. 

i voo ann raibar a n»hng of nil rp j : 
•cross such words at t<$\> " the prophet llnbak- 
kuk,*' ^ffTT "JswemJeV <TT$H!r w Jarwahmu*' 
ir^T "Jordan." ami it it imofttionuhle whether 
thaM Hebrew word* have any right to a plm ■ 
Hindi dictionary. Tboy lire certainly uol com- 
monly uftud in that language by any etas* <-\eep$ 
the Tory small one of native convert*. Those of 
the anoiant Jewish InwjTi vers Knd | 
naiuoH worn known to Mnlruntu 
mtrodaced to hi* follower*, generally have hm] 
their nftmr* Amhlfilxnd, and in thin way Mnai, 
LNLud. SalayutAn, and !«'» are known wherorw tho 
Multammadin relifriou pravalLt. In this way 
they nro p»rliiip« known dimly to the Hind a* 
of tho rBii«-i-«pcakinR area; but it ui doubt nil If 
mora than half n dozen of nuch named, at tho out- 
•ids, luivo obtained loftldont carrency to justify 



thebr bi>ing ItuunHod En nary of Hindi. 

Moreover, if thrao few -word* are inncrted at nil, 
ill- ■;.- nhould appear in their ^lusaknuln drr«j|. In 
vaieh ulone they ore known to the penpta 
i if feboeo proriuc«?g. It is dillinnlt to aw »hy 
tho upoHtle Paul nppvart at all. still mora eo 
why he is called fVfiw&i, Tho Raman uauie 
which he enhstltotod for hia origami Hebrew 

would be more accurately LronoUr 
SI'S CI Pinofwr, and thin word ia ult>y given m tJi'' 
dictiunary. 'l*bo Muhammadan* know him a« Ik'hu, 
and nlthmiuii the ludicrous associations of thin 
word to modern Engliahmen would prevent »i« 
from rccomijienili'iu- ii aw, yol Pdetflb ht uaithcr 
ouc shinj? nor thn other, andaruo* morely from 
our English mispronunciation. Because wo, with 
our barium us perversion of vowel-sounds, luivo 
ebaugod Ptw-liw int (.horftin no roosoa to 

teach tin. J I i r 1 1 1 • « - to do so. Tlio groat a|k». tie's 
name, an he himself pion on nr-e*l it, would, when 

■ itin termination, rhyme to 'growl t' 

wu erroneously mak- | .. ■ hawh' Fvrhnpv 

■-ly accurate spuliing, and that 
■•lii'H would lH?flt roproduoe the exact Bomau 
proniuiciiiLiuu in all its broadne*?, would \u_- 14 ui 
Vi'^t but r ii*sjfT_' 

Sxeoption might rjerbapi4Ml taken to tha an- 

thor'ii praetii-eorinaerting under T a largo number 

pr nurds which an? 1 . I oe if written ?riih 

^. En Hindi inir l roty rare, and is for the 

rarb confined to tho demonstrative pronoun 

I its numerous derivatives. Wbere the Uiudi 

poeta write ~. they probably do r.a merely because 

I bohf thiol irau rather trouhh-wuie 

to put in tho lino en»s*iirokn< in the loop of the ft 

and nnwt Hindu* when reading poetry pronounce 

l»th T and W alike as b. Wo are disposed to 

think tliat the initiul T should only hare boon used 

for Talsamns and the demonstrntivo proiiun 

It i> unmir to pick hok«, however, hi so 
thoroughly excellent a book, wh'uh tnmt have cost 
the author much labour and . boat 

test of ittt axxnitanQa ii thnt to which the pretciii 
writer has suhjecterl r - by ft, m id 

several OeWHtro and difficnit pansogee of lite Hin- 
Ma, snd looking out all the word* of the 
various rural jtrotVui which ho romomburs ha: ir.s: 
heard during hU sojourn in Tl.nduntAn. Tested 
in this way tltc work vindicates its chum to }><< a 
BBfoandtn' 

>ke« to expound, and Mr. Bate hoi un- 
doubtedly 1 who 
lo *iud;. , this careful and soha* 
lorlj perforata 1 

J.B. 
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THE TRADITION OP THE GOLD.tHGGLNG- AtfTS.* 

BY mZDEJLIC SCHTEJlX, I'UOFESSGa OP HISTtiKY AT TOE UXIVBRSITY OF UUPEXliADEN*. 

Trantlat-if ty ditto M. H. Chitdert. 



TTEKODQTUS w the mrlint Gnu. v 
■*-*- who mentions guIJ^%ging ants. Omit, 
im&lornnt matter, the following is the 
noootrnt ho gives of them : — 

" Bob khavaore Tmliitns of another tribe, 

icbo border on tho city of Kanpatyrna Ami dm 
P n k i t » k pi theeo people dwell nerth- 
wanlof a!! ttiu ludiuiu, and fallow 

nwurly tine ranaemodAflrjifra* tht'Ibtktriau*. Tin v 
arv mora warlike tluui any of tlw other tribes, and 
from them tho incn aro *ent forth who go to pro- 
cure tho goM Fur it [i in this part of India that 
the sandy dusert lies. Hern in this desire there 
lire ntnlrt tl „ in tunt somewhat 

less than dogs, hut bigger than Ibsen. TV 

i »bcr of tl- i i have beta 

! lunters in the land whereof w am 

speaking. 11 ipse nuts make their dwellings under 

ground. ami. like thu (Jrr-fk anta, irbloh Ihsj Tnry 

4iape, throw up naud-hvups 

ua they barrow. Sow tin? land which their throw 

•fgoiri Tho todToni »J 
the desert to collect thia sand tak» throo camels 
audi I i in the middle, 

and a tun! in a icmUiig-roia* The 

rider aj t* an the Cental*, and i hey a i Jnr to 

choose for the purpose one that baa just dropped 
her young: fur their ft o mcl» can run as 

fast oa horses, whilo they b«ar b union s rein 

When. then, th« Indian* roach thn 
place whora the gold ii, they fill their bags with 
Urn sand nnd ritle « nn\ at their bent speed ; the 
anta. however. Kcnting thorn, as the Persian* say, 
ruah fi>rtJi in Now theae animals ore 

so swiit, i lore, that tlicro ia nothing in 

tho World like ' 

* Profntaof Sohktta'* taaay wai published is the IV- 
as a rrtraphbit in rhiai»h, 



•J»J waa ii*> printed wioniti 
(jtolui, a lit knoilat 

TOUUU, whir' 
•tut- 

ufpamltni: 

Ii»i#wpp"«4tJ 1 
will he men bj 
ftf) lTsttOairT 
Rawhamn i— " Hosi 1 

aattottl :' - L ■ .-. r- :,u'V 
of fuW k m wi well km 
fruui Khi>ip>i, wul liml* it* 



ut in fovea the FnrtuJt 

I hav* «lleltt!r 

ra ii not the Bt*1 wW 
< -^jui Bunirn, u 



TuTrtietiaad 



ft ii prubabl* tliv. I ua t Iub nyian hia bwfl 

going tin ttom • nrj r. >• -ta c»fl 

nail Utf Pan. tit '• iccw ' K. 'Kruw ia 

teuu *omtr Mtni cr eiffct feet h*t :w the uirfa^ of lie 
fTinmd, uv| flullprtinjc the evsnt*! eirtb in »vnr» prm 
twmt to waahina: the itW oat cf tb* • 
teninded of tha dc^riyuun «ukh Hcfodotoa pi* of lb« 



tho Indian* get a frtort while the imtB ore mi 

M>t » Dtuglu gold-gatliererniiild e^onpo. Oxa- 

j- 1 1 -. the mala famistfl, whloh are not so 

float aa ilirt fcmnJoa, grow tired, uud begin to drag 

first ono and Bfaen the other: but the femaJea re* 

ooUeel the young which they have left behind, end 

turrar giro way or flag. Saeb, ociMrdlog to the 

I'cminii*. is the manner in which tho Indiana get 

the greater part of their gold • gome lit dug out or 

i.1m-> :.."pply in tnoru acanty."f 

Stioh i • .l-dEgtring anta 

tdU bg the for-traveUed HuTodatua, "tho 

Hunt Inddt of hot finir," who had come to Susa 

fin ilii k pripnnitinn of bis magnificat history, 

a work sottroely i«s minnhh? from a geosT^- 

eal than frotn a historical 

point of eiew. The story, for Uiu truth of 

whieh Heroilyiutji was compelled to rely entirely 

upon the Htuterxicnt.-; of the Persians, we find 

repented hy^ a gitsit mnny later Gr^k and 

Raman anthnrs.J How deeply the legend had 

taken root nmong the nneivnt Greeks nitty beat 

bo seen from tliu narrative u f II a r p u k r a t i o n, 

who records (ho nicasnia of the comic poets 

rolutive to a fruitless expedition against the 

gold-digging aula imrlnrfaikfin by tbe Athenians 

with troop* of all uruis, and prorndotts for three 

day*. "■)' vms rnmoored among tha Atheniana 

one dny," ho says, " that a mound of gold-dost 

I •een seen on Mount H y ni e 1 1 u s gunnicd 

by this warlike anta : whermipon they armed 

ei and set out against the foe, but 

roturttbg to Athons after much expenditure of 

labour to no purpose* they said mockingly to 

'acts in tljo lu»| of tha lailka* hordariar on K»»p»- 
ljfUt|r.T KAiuiMrii fufEaijapara or Kti- 
tt 1 1 1, wakh mad* tirfir dnUbft aedfliTeaad, and thtaw 
□P uuid-linftpA u* liwj bnrTDw*d, the Mad which th*y 

threw anJwJuje fui ProfeMLW Wihraa Ibdaetl loot 

uu, nnd Lr fott it w*i» kai>wu thure w<n mj mlurM m&- 
tuiily at wnrk m TiU't, «njf*r«tnl thi* WlfJin>irOP of Uw 
Kt-.fj In \lrroih*r.i .ih tbi' 1 Ekftl t ua irnufi* 

i^f (tohl tv?llnrte<] in thai wnaLry wr-rn cmtfvil ^ij'iJ»i*er 
M4-atil " irymor flfhwrn a, h«Twptnf , ttnqiw"iJoii- 

r of nn mrlitprnilimt dlacoTnTj 1 , *nil aiyrtm 
tdl ut tho lurid and lahodooa npotitioB, uf the vridcaeo b 
fiTOBT of his tbwrr.— A- II- 11. C. 

t Ilenodoto*. Hi 1M, IDS, 1 taki the tmaWtin free 
Hawfinsoo. —A. M-H-C. 

J Coat. Senbo. II I j IV. 1 : Aniae. d#A'*frtt dhwasv. 

k . Mira, 5 , IKo Ohrjaoatota, C»rof. XX \ 

I -r Tiio jt>aUo«M Tya n. TL 1 j Cl»w- Aha. f^«i. IL 

13; vEJkn, aV.Vai *ttsu XV. 14 ; H«i>.'k™t a. i. )(poffn , 

Thmnirt . t>m(. XXV1J.; HfUodor. X SfliTWtjuChi] Xtl. 

m-Wi: l*ieBdt^aIhatB. IL& , 8cfiot »J ^jihoa. Antt«. 
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each other, ' So you thought you were going to 
smelt gold ! '" 

The gold-digging ants of the Indiana are 
mentioned in the writings of the Middle Ages 
and in those of the Arabian authors, and the 
tradition of them survived among the Turks as 
late as the sixteenth century. None of the 
authorities throw any doubt upon the truth of 
the tradition except Strabo.who treats the 
whole story as a fiction, and Albertn s 
Magnus, who in quoting it adds, "seil hoc 
non satis est probatum per experimcntuin." 

The advent of criticism did not at once dispel 
the belief in this fable. So late as the end of 
the last century we find the learned Academi- 
cian L archer, in his French translation of 
Herodotus,* cautioning his readers against hasti- 
ly rejecting the narrative of the Greek historian ; 
and two years later, in 1788, Major James 
B e n n e 1 , while admitting the exaggerations of 
the story, gives it none the less as his opinion 
that the formidable adversaries of the Indians 
were termites or white ants. fin the 19th century 
when people at length ceased to look upon these 
bellicose gold-diggers as really ants, the opinion 
began to prevail that there had simply been a 
confusion between the names of the ant and 
of some animal of larger size- In connection 
with this view, or even excluding the hypothesis 
of a confusion of names, it was also supposed 
that a certain resemblance between the ant and 
some larger animal had given rise to the fable, 
or at least contributed to maintain it. The idea 
of resemblance was especially grounded on the 
larger animal's mode of digging its burrow, or 
excavating the earth with any other object. This 
animal has been variously identified with the 
corsac or Tartary fox, the hyena, the jackal, the 
liamster (Mus cricetua) and the marmot. J The 
theory that tho auriferous earth cast up by bur- 
rowing animals guided the Indian gold-seekers, 
and originated the tradition of the gold-digging 
ants, is curiously confirmed by an observation of 



■ Tamo III. p. 339. 

t Memoir of a Map of Hindottom, Int. p. t^t , 

J Ccraf. Link, Die Unvelt rmd das Alterthnm (Berlin 
1821-22), I. 358; Ritter, In. Brdk wtd*. III. 659 ; Humboldt^ 
Kosmoa, II- 176 ; Wakl, Srdbeschreibung von Out: 
(Hamburg, 1805-7). IL 485, 486; Wilford, Aaiat. Res, XIV. 
467 ; Kruw, Indians nlte Oesckickte (Leipzig, 1856), p. 39: 
Heeren, Jdeen iiberdij Politik, 1. 1, 344); Yigne, Travels 
in Kashmir, &e, 11. 287 ; Petchel, Der Ur sprung und die 
Verbreitung einiger geographuchen My -then imMitUMter 



Alexander von Humboldt : '* I have often been 
struck," he says, " by seeing ants in the basaltic 
districts of the highlands of Mexico carrying 
along shining grains of hyalith, which I 
was able to pick out of the anthills. "§ But 
the supposed similarity which has led to classify- 
ing as ants animals widely different from them 
is not limited to their mode of excavating or 
throwing up the earth, for an attempt has also 
been made to extend it to their shape and 
general appearance. This was done long ago by 
Jacob Gronovius in his interpretation of 
the ancient narrative,|| and even in our own time 
X i v r e y expresses himself still more plainly to 
the same effect. * r 

The hypothesis of a confusion of names had 
to be entirely abandoned when Wlte >n poi 
out that the ancient Sanskrit literature of India 
itself mentions these ants. In a remarkable pas- 
sage of the great Indian epic, the MaMbh&i 
we have an enumeration of the treasures sent by 
the Northern tribes to king Yudhishthira, 
one of the sons of Paiidn, and among them are 
lumps of paipttika gold, so called because it 
was collected by ants (pvfrttfkk).* Apart from 
this fact, it must bo admitted that the burrow- 
ing habits of foxes, jackals and hyenas hardly 
afford a plausible pretext for confounding them 
with ants : it would be more natural to make com- 
parisons of this sort with certain rodents such as 
marmots, but even those who adopt this solu- 
tion make no attempt to ignore its weak points. 
Thus L a s s e n writes : " The accounts of their 
prodigious swiftness, their pursuit und destruc- 
tion of gold-seekers and their camels, mmri 
be Looked upon as purely imaginary, since 
they (marmots) ore alow in their m i 
and of a gentle disposition."t In the same 
way P e s ch e I mak«\s th ng admission : 

"It has not been hitherto explained on what 
grounds such remarkable speed and ferocity 
should be attributed to these ants, while mar- 
mots are represented as peace-loving crea- 



1 1 -"'• ; Lassen, Inl. Alt. I. 50, 1022 ; Cunningham, hid aU, 
i». BBS, 

§ S?f*S^ **• 432 - Compare tho story of the diamond 
anthill m tha caso of Bubery v. Sampson.— Ed. 

U Worts in den Anmerkuit- ■'■i.uckn Auegabe 

von Fomponius Mela (Leipzig,' 1806). III. 3, 245. 
1 Traditions Uratologiqiuis, pp. 20,1, B07- 

i. !.5 Ul! ? n ^#"" Mia Ani *iua, p. 136, »ad Jour. R. As. Soc. 
(1348) toL VII. p. 143. 

t lad. Alt. L 1032. 
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tures."* Iu short, as regards those writers who 
have endeavoured to explain the confusion of 
names by a certain external resemhlance, suffice 
it to say that they have themselves despaired 
of finding an animal that would satisfy the 
conditions of their theory. X i v r e y naively at- 
tributes this difficulty to the auri sacra fames, 
holding that a race of gold-digging animals may 
have really existed, and gradually disappeared 
before the incursions of man.f 

We now come to a wholly different solution 
of the question. So long ago as the year 1819 
Malt e-B run wrote : " May we not also sap- 
pose that an Indian tribe really bore the name 
of ants ? "+ It is by following up the cine thus 
afforded by our learned countryman that we may 
hope to arrive at a solution of this question. 
But it will be necessary in the first place to 
determine in what direction we are to look for 
the dwelling-place of the gold-digging ants, by 
taking as our starting-point the places men- 
• i by Herodotus, According to the Greek 
historian, the Indians who went in search of the 
gold lived in the neighbourhood of the city of 
K a s p a t y r n a (Ka«nrdrt/p'os) and ofPaktyike 
(ij na«rv!*i7 x^Pf)' Now the inhabitants of 1 } a k- 
t y i k e are none otber than, the Afghans, who 
in the west call themselves P a s h t n n and in 
the east P a k h t u n ,§ a name identical with 
that given to them by Herodotus. As to the 
second locality, instead ofKaspatyrns, the 
name given in most editions of Herodotus, the 
-- SanerofUatute, preserved in Emanuel Col- 
lege, Cam bridge, gives that of Kaspapyrus 
(Ka<nnwrvf»&) r a reading found also in Ste- 
phanas Byzantinus, and clearly pointing 
to the ancient name of the capital of K a s - 
m i r, K a s y a p a p u r a, contracted to K a s y a- 
pura. 

We are thus brought to K a s ra 1 r. "We have 
in oar own times seen how the Sikhs, tin; pre- 
sent masters of KAsinir, took possession of large 
portions of Tibet, namely, of L a d a k or Central 
Tibet in 1831, and of Balti or Little Tibet in 
Bat we know tliat in former times the 



• Der Vrtprung wnd Verbreitung tinirjer geoyrai>hi*rh- 
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Subilhdars, or governors of Jfitsxnir under the 
Great Mughul, and earlier yet the kings, both 
Muhammadan and Hindu, of independent Kus- 
mtr, likewise strove to extend their conquests 
in the same direction. And hence we may well 
suppose that it was to Tibet that the Indians of 
Herodotus repaired when they left their m 
Kaeniir in search of gold. This supposition 
is confirmed by the fact that S t ra b o and the 
elder Pliny expressly mention the Dards as 
those who robbed the ants of their treasures. j[ 
FortheDards are not an extinct race. Ac- 
cording to the accounts of modern travellers, 
they consist of several wild and predatory 
tribes dwelling among the mountains on the 
north-west frontier of K:ismlr, and by the banks 
of the Indus :*' they are the Daradas of 
Sanskrit literature- They understand Pushtu, 
the language of the A fgh an s,*but their native 
tongue is a Sanskritic idiom. Even at the 
present day they carry on their marauding pro- 
fession in Little and Central Tibet, and it is 
chiefly on this account that the picturesque vale 
of Hnzara, which has at all times belongs 
Little Tibet , remains in great part waste, in spite 
of itB natural fertility, f M i r 1 z z e t D 1 1 a h , the 
; travelling companion ofMoorcroft, who vis- 
ited Tibet iu 1612, writes as follows in his Jour- 
nal !— • " The houses of this country from M a t a - 
y in to this place are all wrecked ami 
Last year a great number of the inhabitants were 
carried oil' by bands of Dards, an independent 
tribe who live in the mountains three ur tour 
march north of D i r i r a s, and speak P a s h t u 
and D a r a d i . The prisoners made by them in 
these raids are sold for slaves.' £ 

Lilian, who makes the river Kampylinus 
the limit of theant country, § throws no light upon 
the question ofTibet, for it is impossible 
from the text whether or not the Kampylinus 
denotes a branch of the Indus. But Tibet is in- 
dicated with tolerable certainty in the remarkable 
passage of the MahabMraia above referred to, 
as well as in the statements of Herodotus, 
S trabo, and Pliny . For among the nortb- 
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cm tribes who brought to king Yndhish- 
thira the paipUika gold the K lias a 3 are 
expressly mentioned ; and not only are the 
Kliasas frequently alluded to in the Kas- 
mirian chronicle Bdja Taraiujim, which locates 
them in the neighbourhood of the city of K&s- 
mir,* but they are even known at the present 
day under the name of Khasiyas, as a 
people speaking one of the Indian languages, 
and dwelling on the borders of Tibet.f In the 
passage relating to the tribute brought to the 
king by the K h a s a s and other northern tribes. 
the ~Muhiihhth'ata also speaks of "sweet honey 
made from the flowers of Hiinavat," and of 
•' fine black c h a m a r a s , and others that were 
white and brilliant as the moon." Now Eima- 
v a 1 13 only another name for the Himalaya, 
and chamara is the name of the fans or fly- 
flaps which in India kings only are allowed to 
nse, and which are made from the tail of the 
T a k or Tibetan 01 (Bos (jrimniene).^ 

Tibet, and especially Eastern or Chinese 
Tibet, has for a long time been a terra inco 

. We owe the best information of recent date 
respecting tins country to the Pandits, or 
learned Bruhmaus, who were commissioned by 
the British Government to explore Eastern 
Tibet, and passed themselves off in that country 
as Bisahiri merchants. The first expedition 
undertaken by them was in 1865-6, and in tbo 
coarse of it one of the Pandits reached L a s a a , 
the capital of Eastern Tibet, and the course of the 
Brahmaputra was carefullyobserved.§The second 
lition, which took place in 1867 t placed it 
beyond a doubt that the Indus has near its 
source, north of the Himalaya, an eae 
tributary, and that this tributary, named by the 
Tiltetans Singh-gi-Chu or Singh -gi- 
Khaniba, is is fact the true Indus ; while the 
other branch, till then wrongly considered the 
principal one, is much smaller than the eastern 

one, and is called by the natives Garjung- 
C h u . 1 1 D urin g this expedition, the Pand it who 

had been at L a s s a fell in at T h o k - J a 1 u n g, 
an important gold-field in the province of N ari 
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Khorsum, with a large encampment of Ti- 
betan miners, and took the opportunity to gain 
information relative to the working of mines. In 
the third expedition, in 1868, another Pandit 
pushed on as far as Ru d ok, at the north-west 
extremity of Chinese Tibet, on the frontier of 
L a d a k, and on his way back from Rudok visited 
the gold fields of Thok-Nianmo, Thok- 
Sarlung.Tand Thok-Jalnng, The map 
which accompanies Major Montgomerie's narra- 
tive of the journeys of the Pandits gives in 
addition the gold-fields of Thok-Munnak, 
Thok-Ragyok, Thok-Raguug, and 
Thok-Dalung, situate in the same district. 
Now we know from the Tibetan annals that the 
S a r t h o 1* or 'gold-country,' with which these 
expeditions of discovery have made ns more 
familiar, already bore this characteristic name 
in the tenth century of our era. And we will 
now endeavour to prove that fifteen hundred 
years before the tenth century this country was 
the scene of the identical mining operations that 
are witnessed there at the present day — or, in 
other words, that the gold-digging ants of anti- 
quity are no other than the Tibetan miners with 
whom the Pandits have made us acquainted. 

In the first place the features of the country 
agree with the descriptions of tho ancient 
writers. Herodotus places the gold-digging 
ants in a desert (tpi^l), and S t r a b o makes 
them live on a mountain plateau (upoir*8u,v) gl 
stadia, or from seventy to eighty geographical 
miles.t in circumference. This description very 
fairly corresponds with the lofty plateau of Tibet, 
containing the gold-fields of Nari- Khorsum. 
The Pandits who visited the country in 1 < 7 
found that eastward ofGarthokJit formed 
a vast table-land, arid and desolate,§ enlled,frorn 
the great number of antelopes found i 
C h o j o t o 1, or 4 plain of antelopes.'H " No signs 
of a path or of either houses or tents were to be 
seen, and the party became anxious as to fresh 
water.— No palatable water could bo got till they 
found a glacier and melted its ice."|| The single 
Pandit who, in spite of these difficulties, sner 
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ed in reaching T h o k . J a 1 u u g found it to be 
also situated upon a " large desolate plain." 
When be and the other Pamlits, on their return 
journey, left G iacauroff, a Tibetan encamp- 
ment on the banks of the Indus, on the 4th of 
September, they mot great numbers oF nomads 
with flocks of sheep and cattle, bat it was not 
until they reached a small village on the 7th of 
September that they saw the first signs of cul- 
tivation. With regard to the jonmey firom 
Thok-Jalung to the monastery of T a d u in , 
which lies on the highroad to Lass a, they 
were told that there were other great plains 
to cross. Again, when the Pandit who got to 
R a do kin 1#68 left that hamlet forThok- 
J a 1 u u g he could perceive no lofty mountain- 
peak on the north or east, and established the 
existence in this direction al i exten- 

sive plain, called by the Tibetans Chang- 
tan g, or ' the Great Plain.'* It is only in fact in 
the country north-east of the branch of the Indus 
called by then;; i gk-gi-Khambathat 

tin.- gold-fields mentioned above are found. And 
in this respect the Singh-gi-Khamba re- 
calls the way in which the river Kampy- 
linns is mentioned by J& 1 i a n . 

Local circumstances also explain how it was 
thai the Tibetan miners gave rise, at first sight. 
to the notion that they were animals. The origin 
of the name Himalaya is the same at that 
of Sneekoppe, Snowdon, Ben Nevis, 
am I Sie r ra X e v-a A a.t I) h a va 1 ft girl, like 
Lebanon and Mont Blanc, means White 
Mountain, and T h o k - J a I u ng is even higher 
than Mont Blanc, the miners' camp being, accord- 
ing to the measurements of the Pandits, 1 

diove the sea-level. The Pandit who remain- 
ed at T h o k - J a 1 n n g from the 26th to the 31st 
of August 1867) states that never in any of his 
travels did he experience such piercing cold as at 
thatplace.and the director of the mines inform- 
ed him that in winter all the miners are dressed 
ice no one could live at that season 
without them. J Now wlnm we consider i hat the 
Laplanders, clothed as tliey were from head to 
foot with the skins of reindeer, appeared to Tor- 
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nasns to resemble those animals, we i 
understand that the sight of our Tibetan miners 
ir winter dresa should have called np tho 
same idea. But moa- than this— the Tibetan 
features themselves are sufficient to suggest the 
comparison to foreigners of the Aryan race. 
Their noses are extremely flat, § and Pallas, after 
remarking that Tibetans were often met with 
among the Mongols and at K i a c h ta on tho bor- 
der of S i b e r i a , adds, u they all l>ear in their 
faces an almost incredible resemblance to apes."|| 
Add to this their extraordinary habits. " Their 
customary mode of saluting one another is to 
loll out the tongue, grin, nod, and bci 

ear; "^f and all, from the highest to the 
lowest, when they wish to sleep "draw their 
knees close up to their heads, and rest on their 
knees and elbows. . . . The Tibetans employed 
in La dak by the Survey, though provided 
with tents, universally slept in the way described 
above, arranging themselves in a circle round 
the tent." * Fancy a few hundred miners, muf- 
fled in furs, lying asleep in this posture ! 

But why should these men who look like 
animals suggest the idea of ants in particular ? 
The Pandit to whom we owe our information 
about T h ii k-JuUng had remarked on his 
first journey into Eastern Tibet that tho wind is 
everywhere very strong on the high Tibetan 
plateaux ;t and with regard to the piercing cold 
which prevails at T h o k - J a 1 un g in summer, 
he observes that it is tar rather to be attributed 
to tho icy winds which constantly blow there 
than to its elevation above the sea. According- 
ly tho miners do not merely remain underground 
while at work, J but their small black tents, 
' are made of a felt-like material manufac- 
tured from the hair of the Y a k, are Set in a 
series of pits with steps leading down into them. 
" The tents of the diggers," says the Pandit, 
"are always pitched in pits some seven or 
eight feet below the surface of the ground. 
to keep nut the wind.'" § Tho account received 
by Herodotus (111. 102) of the gold 
ants, that "they made themselves subterranean 
dwellings," is therefore literally applicable to 
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the miners of T h o k - J a 1 u n g ; and this fact, 
adoted to the active habits of miners, doubtless 
fast occasioned their "being called ants by the 
ancients. 

An ancient record, fortunately preserved to 
our day, seems to prove beyond doubt that the 
original tradition of the gold-digging ants 
referred in the first instance to the Tibetan 
miners ; and to this evidence, which we owe to 
Meg&etheneSt I attach the greatest importance. 
.Sileukus Nikator I., the founder of the 
Greek dynasty in Syria, sent Megasthenes as 
ambassador to the Indian king Sandrak ot- 
tos or Sandragyptos, whom modern 
science bas long identified with king Clian- 
dragupta. At the Indian capital, called by 
the Greeks Palibothra, bnfc the true name 
of which was Piltaliputra, Megasthenes had 
frequent opportunities of intercourse with the 
Brahmans. During bis residence he collected 
materials for a work in India, which bore tlie title 
of ra 'iv&itca, but has, unfortunately, only been 
handed down to us in fragments by other ancient 
authors. From one of these fragments, preserved 
by Strabo (XV. 1), who himself had little con- 
fidence in Megasthenes, we learn that the latter 
had recorded the following fact regarding the 
famous Indian ants s— u It is in winter that they 
excavate the earth, which they heap up at the 
mouth of the pit like moles." The same state- 
ment is to be found in Pliny {H. X. XI. 36), 
who says : " The gold is dug np by them in 
winter, and the Indians carry it off in summer." 
X.w it is a remarkable fact that the Pandit 
ns of the miners of Tliok- Jal u n g : 
of the cold, tho diggers prefer working 
in winter ; and tho number of th* it- tents, 
which in summer amounts to 000, rises to nearly 
a winter. They prefer the winter, as tlio 
frozen soil then stands well, and is not likely 
to trouble them much by falling in."* 

-,-asthenes informs us that tho Indian ants 
"I! v_d by hnnting/'fand wo know of | 

I hat i hey procure their food by hunting 
the Yak and other witdanimals.J But th. 
possessed of arms i not, even on I 

desert plateau, secure from the attacks of rob- 
bers. The third Pandit, who visited Eastern 
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Tibet in 1868, was an eye--. t* such an 

attack when, on his return from Rudok, he reach- 
ed a Tibetan encampment in the neighbour- 
hood of the gold-field of T h o k - N i a n m o . 
An annual fair was being beld, and the Sar- 
pon t or chief inspector of the gold district, 
to be present. The assailants, a 
troop of mounted brigands said to have come 
from the great Tengri -Nor, or Lake of 
Nam-cho-Chimbo, consented under I 

i ustances to withdraw on payment of a sum 
of money ; § but the incident shows that kc- ■ 
watch-dogs was by no means a useless precau- 
tion on the part of the Tibetan miners. In the 
loth century Marco Polo praises the Tibetan 
dogs, which lie says were "of tho bigness of 
asses," for their cleverness in hunting wild 
beasts, Jf and in our century Mir Izze t IT I - 
la b , whose journey we have already alluded 
to, remarks as follows ;—" The dogs of 'J 
are twice the size of those of Hindustan : they 
have large heads, long hair, a formidable amount 
of strength, and great coarage.- they are said 
to be a match for a lion."«ff The Pandit to whom 
we owe the best information on Eastern Ti- 
bet, and who before reaching T h el- J a] u n g 
had already had an opportunity of seeing these 
dogs at Lassa, tells us that they are called by 
the Tibetans G y a k i, or ' royal dogs.'* It is 

[uite conceivable that the fere 
giant dogs of Tibet should often have been 
confounded with their masters. Herodotus' 
stories of the speed with which the -oI._l-.li-_ 
ants pursued the Indians, and of the presence 
of some of these animals at the Persian const, 
arc perhaps applicable to these dogs, and not 
to their masters. Alluding to an account in 
which a pack of Turkish dogs aro represent 
ed as l«aving taken part in the m 
Russian, m 17i,j-7... M. do la Barro Dn- 
parcq has though, himself justified in ta 
it as though the 8 iwpvta in 

the Seraglio at Cenfitantinople bi ,l been stm t 
on this occasion in great munbers to reinforce 
the army. f Now if | sth century, by n 

wrong interpretation, expressions were applied 
to the Turkish dogs whicji were intended for 
masters, il to understand that a 
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iar or converse confusion may have taken 
place at a much earlier period. 

fc, setting aside the giant dogs of Tibet, we 
only to recall what has been said about the 
furs b which the Tibetan miners mnffle them- 
selves in winter, in order to arrive at the most 
natural explanation of the account given by 
Nearclins, the friend of Alexander s boyhood. 
When 2-Tearchus emitted India he was com- 
ioned, as is well known, to descend the 
Indus and proceed by sea from the mouth of 
that river to that of the Euphrates. It 
appears that he wrote an account of his voyage 
entitled napajrXous, in which, according to S t r a- 
bo and Arrian, he stated that although he 
hod not, while in India, succeeded in me 
with a living specimen of the gold-digging 
ants, he had yet seen Gil- skin* of one of them, 
and that it resembled the hide of a panther. 
Many of these skins were brought to the Mace- 
donian oamp.f 

The description of the gold-digging ants con- 
taius yet another peculiarity, the explanation 
of which has hitherto been a great perplex! 
I refer to Pliny's assertion that the horns of 
an Indian ant were preserved as a curiosity 
in the temple of Hercules at Erythrro.J 
S a in u l ■ I W a h 1 , whose idea was that the gold- 
digging ants were hyenas, in the face of this 
passage of Pliny, is driven to defend his theory 
in the following language: — ^The horns men- 
y as belongiug to an animal 
which, fcojpa 6he descriptions of unci 

writers, cannot have hail horns, may be ac- 
counted for by supposing that they belonged to 
ire species, or to an individual that was a 
lus ", as sometimes occurs witli other 

hornless animals : but I am inclined to the belief 
of Pliny is corrupt, and that 
i we ought to read coria or prepared 
, or else that onld ho taken in the 

sense of teetV <<• case of elephants."§ 

own wholly interpretation of 

this passage of Pliny will, I hope, be cons: 
a more probable one. It rests upon a < 
tare I- med by me upon the dross 

of the Tibetan miners, but which has developed, 

* IV ■ ounce, tlio snow- 

loopttnl of q • 
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thanks to the testimony of an eye-witness, into 
a certainty. It is to Mrs. Frederick Severin 
that I am indebted for a piece of information 
which has been of the greatest value to me in my 
researches into the tradition of the gold-digging 
ants. Mrs. Severin is married to a Danish gen- 
tleman who has for many years been the pro- 
prietor of a tea -plantation in Assam bearing 
the name of ' Q r 6 n I u n d .' She is the 
daughter of Mr. William Robinson, fori; 
Inspector of Government Schools in A- 
author of a book on Assam, and of several 
memoirs on the Tibetan tribes adjoining that 
ot f| It was during a visit recentlv paid 
by her to Denmark that I obtained from her the 
information I had so long sought. 

The province of Assam, as is well known, 
is not less remarkable than the Caucasus as 
the meeting-place of different races. A variety 
of tribes flock thither from the most distant 
quarters,— from the west the Aryan Hi 
fromthe south the T ran 8-6 an get icHii. 
from the East the Chinese, and from the north 
the Tibetans, who inhabit the adjoining dis- 
trict of Bhotan, . y themselves call 
it, Lb op a to. -On one occasion when Mr. 
Robinson made a tour in Upper Assam, he took 
with him his daugh only fourteen;. 

to visit a family friend. Colonel Bol- 
;i, who held an iraportai nent ap- 

pointment in the district. Colonel Holroyd 
took occasion to present to his guests some 
ins who had just cn> Hima- 

laya clothed in their costume, and 

Miss Robinson v. p 1 • to satisfy herself that 
there are Tibetans who wear Y a k skins with 
the horns attached and projecting from their 
3t-.;:'.'U Wfl may tairly conclude that it is to this 
costume of the Tibetans that allusion is i 
in the Muluih- -:oeaks of the 

"hairy, horned Kan kas" who brought pre- 
sents to king Yndhi sh thi ra. These K a n- 
kas we know for certain to have been the 
iahalv. m Tibet. ^f And then can 

be little doubt that this characteristic Tibetan 
beadn I in view in the story told to I 

who visited the temple of Erylhr is , a el 
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winch appeared to savour in so high a degree of 
tlto marvellous, and according' to which the pair 
of horns preserved as a rcasurc in the 

• had once belonged to a gold-digging ant. 
For ns this story partakes no longer of the 
marvellous. The * gold-digging ants' were ori- 
ginally neither, as the aucicnts supposed, tea) 



ants, nor, as so many eminent men of le:i; 

have supposed, larger animals mistaken for 

on account of their appearance and subterranean 

habits t but men of flesh and blood, and 

men Tibetan miners, whose mode of lift and 

were in the remotest antiquity ex 
what they are at the present day. 



THE DYAIASHARAYA. 
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Tlie Ninth Sarga. 
After subduing Hamniuk, Bhima went 
'nst C h e d i d e s a T conquering the Rajas as 
he went. Secretly the warriors of Bhima attack- 
ed the towns of several rajas. When he heard 
of B him it's approach, the Raja of Chedi collected 
:m army of B h il 1 a s and Mlechhas, hut he 
considered long whether ho should tight with. 
Bhima the unconqnered, or should come to an 
agreement with him. Meanwhile his horsemen 
and toot advanced, ready for the fight, and the 
bat and other instruments sounded. Bhima 
had a servant named DAmodar, whom he sent 
to the Raja of Chedi to say that if he would 
arrange to pay a tribute he would not atfcacS 
him. Damodar went to the Chedi Raja'f 
court : that Raja's teeth were white as if they 
had been washed by the washerman ; he had no 
S pun in his mouth, but Damodar had pdn, smj 
and compiler in his mouth, so that it looked 
very beautiful, his teeth appearing red.* Da- 
modar said : " The RAja of D a b a r n a v a d e s a 
serves my raja ; Bhima has also subdued the RAja 
of K a s i , conquering and slaying him in battle. 
You should come to Bhima and say to him, T 
have heard much of your fame, how the Raja of 
Gajabaiidhdesa, Bhadrabhat by name, 
coming from a distant country, submitted to you, 
and that he dwells with you peaceably, baring 
presented elephants, &c. So also Yaiitri 
B s j B . throwing nraj bis arms, paid obeisan 
the RAja of Kali fig med Tantlka, i 

tf nnti, Ganti, ILnnti, Wsinti, Manti 
—a 11 know your feme. The RAja of A y o d h y a, 
who never at any time paid tax, oven he gave 
yon the treasure that the Raja of Godde 
had given to liim. Your fame is greater than 
S a h a B r & r j u a a ' B of old : you are therefore 
styled Kajudlur/ija ; and I am thns pleased to be 



friendly with you.* Thns should you say or else 
agree to fight." 

The Chedidesa Raja replied : " Of old very 
femons rajas have been born in this Chandra- 
vafisa, as Pnrura^A and Nahusha, Bharata, 
Janamejaya. In like manner to the present time 
these ChandravnYisa RAjafl are of great fame. 
Of this race at present, Bhima is great in ex- 
ploits, and ho subdues all rajas under him : 
therefore to be frit-ads with a good man is good, 
but if I be friendly with him people will 
me, and say that it was because I was nof al 
fight that I made friends. Never mind I I > mio- 
dar. it is my good fortune that yon 
my court : I will give you these elephants, do you 
present them on my behalf to Bhima ; also this 
horse that travels more swiftly than the wind. 
; (/), which I took from Baoja 
B ii j a of Malwi, do yon present to Bhima." 

Thus spoke Kama the Raja of Che 
the Vakil Damodar: " Take also thia gold M- r 
npon your camel for an offering to Bhima, and 
tell him to return home knowing mo to 1 

Manage the matter so that Bhima may 
be altogether pleased with me." Damodar said 
he would do as directed, and then making 
obeisance he left the court, taking the presents 
with him. When Damodar reached Bhima, 
Bhima' iters confirmed the arrangement 

ho had made. Bhima having thus conqnered 
returned to Pattan. The city was adorned for 

try, and the people walked about dr. 
in holiday attire, 

/ InBhtma's reign his subjects suffered 00 
calamity such as fires, or attacks on the town by 
plundering enemies. 

Bhima had a son named K a h e m a r A j ; 
another named Karna.and Kshemariija had 
named Devapras Ida. 



• So much, for Indian ; 
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Afterwords a* Mukruja and otltea. in ihn 
desire of paradiau, wnur to perform pcnannw, 
in like manner Rhtma tou stud to Kahtm-. 
'■ Do pn manage Urn kingdom, and I w 111 iro 
to perioral panancea,'' K«heiuarajit refused, 
saying, " I will not MfWtle Truta yon, hnr mil 
myself accompany you to do penance-'' Then 
Blums and K Lher seated K a r n a 

■^ en the throne, and Bhinia went to Svarya 
(*,n. 1078), 

Afflicted at his separation from Bhima, K*bc- 
marAja retired ty u pure piston called 31 n n «i i . 
/ k e a va r a, neat- tbo village of I) a h i s I h a 1 a, 
on the baidiu of the SarASvuti. and diet 
formed punanees. Then Korua Raja gar 
# village of Dadfi . tin Knfivru-ji Deva- 

prasAda, that hu might attend npon Kahvmnnija 
hfia penances l! 

Karna RAja too, nuking- ittnlhgirf, kept nil 
under hi* nabjection. Onoe u ■■' 
informed Kara* Rnjn tlmt a portrait- pain tor 
who hail travelled in many count rie* had arrived, 
ft'<> bfl door, i i | 

appear i »u i he nija't order the 

i the coiirl and sit down, making 
obeihancu, and sui J : " O Kuja, your fiuuu has 
travailed into many countri.-*, therefore many 
people think or yon and are dusiroua uf accing 
yon. 1 too hare hewn for long m desirous.'' 
Then the pain fat t to UtO king u roll 

«■! TUinv Lukitlitui waa 

ropreitrntrd dancing tofore the ritja, and theni 
was painted a maiden much nieire beautiful Ulan 
l-tUlmii When the raja maw it lie praised the 
maiden'* beauty ejcooedingly. He inqufoed of 
what race the maid was. and the par 

1: " Thuro is in thp Dekhun a city 
named (.' hail ri rn p nr ; the king thereof ifl 
•'.'•yakesi:* this maid ia hie daughter the 
princess ifftyAiiallnilnvi, in tha bloom of 
youth. Many prince* wish to Wed bttti but abe 
accepts of none. Her attendant told her that the 

r of her age waa passing away, UK 
aim should accept a rmnhnTid : then the utaid 
togas to worship Gauri, to obtain a bridegroom 
full of qualitic.it The Bawidhn Jain r-h 
nhavo the hair of their Fiends and their beards*, 
baring pointed portraits of ziuiny royal 
princes, showed thorn to the princess. AtuT 
words imno unskilled painter who MBM) b 1 



dmpur exhibited your portrait to this princess, 
who, when sbesuwit.agrwd to marry you. WWn 
slra mova hirrU fly Lng from thi« direction, aha asks 
thfim if they am como | ; t Kara a 

refliaes to uatf or drink, and becanne h*r desire 
tf» niiirryyin ig nut speedily gratified aim ia 
griuTJii. lur Uiis reaaon the maiden haa sent 
i:v^t..fv to yoiirpreaence. Sha has awum 
thai she W JU ha,, ,„, ut i, t , r bridpgnwm, wmI 
Jnyakesi Eija also ha* nnlhorixed my coanuj." 
HaTmg thua spoken, tha painter prweatod the 
itiiU of gnld T jewela, Ae. which Jayaknai had 
sent Ku.iil received tfcum, and great en^vr* 
na«a to marry mjI aroao in his mind. 

The paittUu" aaitl, mureorer. Hurt Ins Raja 
Jayakesi, knowing EltQft to bo a great JlahA.. 
ruju T had went an ifephant aa a present, which 
napaO inigld to ■novated, Karna agreed 
and aakwl whutv the olcphant htw : hu waa told 
it waa in thu garden. He went oat priv 
lOSoe it, and after having examined it, went on 
i ttu gardon, where be saw a very beautiful 
woman. He considered whn titer r hi* was not the 
aunt! who bo hail seen in the rail. 

sked bar attendant who Iho ladv was. 
lowered that iar lUttora race wae called 
Kftdnmba, and that ahe was the princeaa the 
tin u if h tor of JnyakeAi, llujaoftbo Dekhau, who 
had come rlmlhr wkh i ho desire of marrying 
him»~ liaving taken an oath tliat it' oUiOi'wiae, 
eha would burn Ucretitf. rtarna said hu would 
marry the lady and make her his / 
They went in), auirriage was 

performed acoonling to dm usual ensrotu. The 
pnraon of the bride wan Rtatned with kanku; 
Mlt ww wared oftff the heada of bride and . 
hridfgroom and cast away. 

I7j* Tmtk SotffiU 
Tlioa tho Itiij | MayanaFladoTi, 

andbastov., I EtonouT upon Iu3f. Al 

wanli Karon Raja, having no son, w<v» 
rory and, and he ttsed to go to the temple or 
Lnkahminrid therepniy for n'ion. The Guru 
taught him a mantra of Lokshml's, which he 
ooatfnoad rep. Guining nwni food and 

tlrink and women, and al raping on Uie ground 
rforming all this observance privately, 
mi known to any. He alfio offered Aonia of tfia 
. and worshipped her, 
presenting bilUhn, the lottta, &0r» alio keeping 
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his eyes fixed on the point of his 0,080, with a 
string of beads in bis hand, telling them and 
reflecting on the N i r » k a r Dev a. Next day, 
though it was not the rainy season, rain fell 
plentifully; the snn went down and it was 
night: then a hand of Apsarasas dressed in 
ornaments came to the temple of Lakshml and 
began to dance. One of them seating herself near 
Kar ria began to play the viud \ another dance I 1 »©- 
forehim and to incite him to amorousness sported 
in dalliance and spoke to excite him. When 
with all these means they could not distract 
Karna from his abstraction, the Apsarasas, 
seated in a chariot, returned to the skies. Next 
a very terrible man, with his hair tied in a 
jatM, approached Karna and said: "I am a 
Daitya, an enemy of the Devatas ; I am come to 
slay you though yon speak not: behold this 
weapon which I hold drawn over yon." Though 
he attempted to terrify him by many other 
means also, yet Karna abandoned not his medi- 
tation nor opened his eyes. When Lakshml 
saw such steadfastness in Karna she was 
astonished and began to shake her head. The 
clwbdarani entreated the Devi to protect Karna 
who showed such steadfastness. Then the 
Devi said to Karna : " O R;Yja ! with you I am 
pleased ; therefore will I assuage all your cala- 
mities, and your order shall be obeyed even in 
Soarga," Then Karna in many ways entreated 
f.akshrai, and said: "0 Devi ! Indra too is your 
servant, and whoever pleases yon continue* to 
want nothing. If therefore, Devi! you are 
pleased with me, grant me a son/' Then Hie 
Devi replied: "QBaja! such a son shall be 
yours as shall cause your fame to increase/' 
Tims saying tho Devt vanished. Then was 
Karna very glad, and with his Rani began to 
worship Lakshmi continually. The great chiefs, 
hearing of this varddn, came with joy t< i 
Karna. bringing presents with them. When 
Karna K-f'r. the temple of Lakshml to go to tin- 
court, the city was adorned and a great festi- 
val was held. 

Tke Eleventh Sarga* 
The RAja and Run! with great joy going 
into the garden feasted from one plate . . . The 
Raru conceived, and the homa offering was per- 
formed for her protection. The Qoram insl 
ed the Rani to speak gently, to be careful not 



to fasten her clothes too tightly ... to abstain 
^from liquor of all kinds, not to walk too 
much . . . The Rani gave birth to a son very 
beautiful and of great splendour. The Joskii 
were sent for, and tin- >ir caused to be 

constructed. The Joshis declared that this child 
was an atxttur of some Deva, and would be of 
numerous exploits, slaying Daityas, anil perform- 
ing other deeds of a Deva, causing to cease the 
obstructions that tho Daityas offered to religious 
worship. To these astrologers Karna Raja 
presented cows and lands. On account of the 
Kunvara's birth, he caused the city to be 
" adorned and a great festival to be held. Many 
musicians played and sang songs ; to scholars 
and others Karna made gifts, and ordered tliat 
fishermen and the like shoald that day abstain 
from destroying life : he released prisoners, 
even those who had committed great offences- 
Afterwards the elder ladies of the family be- 
stowed on the Kuuvara the name of J a y a - 
s i 5 ha . 

That day Karna did not dine until he had fed 
little children. Afterwards when the Kunvara 
grew up he began to play on the banks of the 
Sarasvati, and to practise in difil 
games. He learnt the art of pugilism thoroughly, 
also to use the thirty-six kinds of weapons. 
When Jayasinha became a young man he 
began to worship Siva. Then said Karna to 
Jayasinha: "Do you now take this burthen 
of royalty, and I, according to the custom of 
our ancestors, will perform penance for the good 
of my soul," Jay as in ha replied; "In your 
lifetime I will not rule, for my fame in the 
world would be thus spoilt. I have no 1 1 
for royalty now, but will serve you." Karna 
said: "I am now old, and therefore must of 
necessity prepare to go to Svarga. Do yon, 
therefore, accept this burthen of role/' Karna 
added that obedience to parents and Gurus was 
the best service, and that for this reason Java* 
smlut should obey his order. Thus im i H>rt uning 
him, Karna took Jayasinha by the hand and 
placed him on the golden throne: then, calling 
for the Gor with n golden cup and a 
filled with water, ho caused Jnyasii'ha to In- 
anointed and homa to be performed. A voice 
was then heard from the sky Baying, "This 
Jayasinha shall conquer all RfilrnhaflSl 



• The eariier part of this luu been abridged M unfit for publication. 
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Raj »ik and fJiaII her 
Wtifc] 

On Utifl OOOtflSoiI Karen wua filled with joy, 
and gave advice to Juyusihhn to proteat RrAh- 
uinns and all the four cqwuhu (pastes) accord- 
ing to the practice of their forefather, and 
begged him to extend favour to lib (Karna'ii) 
brother'!! koii i>. *apra*Ad*. Thou Ear, 

jjuu, went to 
Iitdropnro, 

J a y a ■ i ii h a then performed the funeral 
rites for hi ji father, feasting BvahlQiUM of 
tor. 

When D u r u p r n 4 i 4 a heard tluil Kama had 
gone to Scarpa, he riffls bp J&; , and said : 

"This is my son Trtbhnranapdl a ; treat 
hitn an your own sou: ho is a worshipper of 
all i .^ana)auL Darsanaft." Uuving 

Lima add, and having prepared a pyre on the 
bank* of th<- Sancvat f f D & v a p r u a a d a bam t 
himself alive, tr. follow (Cargo 

'.n kvf't Trillin i Minrturu- 

H<rlf t and in battle TribliEivanxi|uIn placed himself 
before Jayainfdia. 

J a y n s I f» h a conquered tho whole Ga rtJh as 
far ua thu ocean, anil performed iioerilioea. 

Tht Tuxlftk Sttrgit. 

■ ii Java sin I'm prnatHi-d the hear- 
ing of thu DhaniHtf&trtt*. Om Itiahia 
*aid to him: "0 liijn! tho RmIchIu.^.i^ mmn 
•* to S i 'i ''li li [mi i , causing ; " and do* 
stray tho placu : fifw suffer ; ibot 
llutrOi and iim not able to sleep iu puuee. Thu 
* ICikshnaaa hare broken down the tantpfr of 
I u y u m b h u m a h a k a I a d a r a m t\w Sri. 
all) a la tir aopor), whore you wash tho 
Tlr They are an wicked ad Lavana 
. i >w come and nettled at 
SriBthidu. '■'■•■. tthfld of «hi> Chalukya raw 
oonld protect w. Ji« 3 

im/ 1 JuyaeiFiha replied : " O tmw : t IftlB croat- 
ly ntiluiiu-'i'l T<« hejtrof this m, ■ Ktdmpu- 

irtdhipaV doing yo tj did 

you not at mice ma'-. 

• TiinU too told tao nothing of tho ma 
I regard it as ranch better to diu fighting among 
grait raja > dJo Of ffiP MWB LJ.i Hwurd 

ia ae tho ornament of my on be w«>ll if 

it bo stained with the blood of the Hakalioaas.'' 
Then Juyasinlta took an army with him and 
• tuo km »* ti» nskiauu. 



li 



want with the davotttS to .Sn'alhala tode./ 
stray the lUkelutsos. 

Tho Senapatia of Jayaaifdia wore Of hi 
families and great reputation, and I 
were not audi aA,wouM torn hack in iiirlit. 
Jayaatnlia I tllO baoka of th« Surasratl, 

am] a rt.'i k'KliA«Q Mjoln-j Juya^inUaa army want/ 
to B &r bar (or Biirbuntk) and told bun. 1 
UurburaW urdered hia anuyf t«ii fTtigage : tho 
mk»Ufljuu>, theraforn, asizmg tlh'ir arm-., ga 
in% their teeth, ad rannn I to tha bftttlo. When 
the RikfthaRas name to fight at thu Sens 
riiNu% a great rtfon i arow, whkh was 

ii an ottl CHnOJL Then thu earth bagan 
'■■> qrijikf-, uml tba mkalinaaa went despoir 
funrbodiug evil. At the ordara of their lord, 
die Rakahaaaa east atone*, fire, wood, &■ 
Jayaniuha'a army , T 1 1 ■ K , ' ; , rv alvut + 

_' of Wly, tnd nil joined in elose 
flght ami arore um «cottvivd f and thoy ware 
expert iu warduiir off the arrows wbiah Jaya- 
a Hhot uL -hum. On neoonnt or their 
tftroogtli, the army ot fafHvd 

y stopped uoL to pick 
i.thtTj timt t'dl; tboroJblO were iht y 
aabuncJ oud abandoned tho hope of victory. 
At Mtuy ran anil fell. Mime lost their tooth, 
others had flniir kneea Imik^ti gnu 

knew, htti.biyv i^jufl 

of fbrue, call"! to fail VfttrtOKSJ '■ O warriors \ * 
flying bur will you go J Wher- 

Bvnf you gi* death will some day reach you : 
tliareffiro if you die fJgl. hia hattta with 

yottif faces to Lite oneiuy, your fame will 
iucreii^e." Thus saying, iTayiuunlut too, suizing 
weapana jiinuctlft want forwanL-j, Ho added; 
''Should yu'i full in fight ynn will rga, 

mi away you will gn to ' i i < 

did the warriors maku a wluud agaiuut the uesh- 
i siting liukshoKas- And nowGhirans with their 
rim?/, ohaanting vanes, proetaiinod tba fame ui 
tha warriors. 

When JayosiuFia'a army thus mivanced to 
Lk> attack, Bar bar in person attacked Jay a- 
•Tinlia. Tho Raja of A ii t u r d 1 1 a u a d e s a ' m 
yoonger brother was on BarlMir'a aide. Nuw 
Jayaftiuhuaud Uarbar began to tight : Jayasinlia 
wounded him ii ud Li-iund hia handi- Tim 
of Barbar, by name P i fig* 1 1 k n , thnngh: 
her hiialwid would now bealain. so eonun . 
Je^lauiha, with greai heunQisy dk tutrefltod, 
t Tbii M«m> to nl\v< " lawifiifin irnnk. 4/ 
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saying, " Raja I you have made this Barbar 
a prisoner, therefore you have conquered and 
he is defeated. Many evil deeds has this Barbar 
done in a pure land, and this is punishment he 
receives because of it. Therefore, now, Barbar 



will no more do evil, and will leave the BrAb- 
niatis in peace, wherefore do spare him. " When 
he heard these entreaties he released Barbar and 
returneda to his own place at P a 1 1 an .^ 
(To be a i b *■ **** 



PERSONAL NAMES IN THE SOUTHERN PART OF THE 
AKMADABAD CQLLECTORATE. 
BY C. E- G. CfBAWFOKD, By. C-S-, GOGHl. 



The following classification is based on the 
names found in the compiler's Criminal and 
Supplementary Returns- for the past thirteen 
months. It is therefore necessarily imperfect 
and entirely tentative, and does not make the 
slightest pretence to contain either all the names 
in use, or all the castes which use the names 
it gives. Probably, too,, there are many mis- 
takes. The compiler, according to his dim 
lights, has arranged tbe names he has collected 
in four classes, as follows : — 

A. Names mostly drawn from mythology and 
mainly common to all Hindus, but chiefly in use 
among the high castes and artizans. These 
only appear in the I ED also used by the 
lower caste.-, as in their high-caste use they are 

known. 

B, Names mainly local, used by all, but chief- 
ly by Rajputs and by the lower castes, 

0. Names used in one caste only, 

I). Names used by the lower castes only. 

In the lists the specifications of castes are 
only meant to show the uses which have como 
under the compiler's observation, without im- 
plying that other uses are non-existent. 

Of affixes, ldl f chah-l, Y&m, d&i, KM high-caste; 
ji is universal, bhdi and sihj are chiefly used 
by the Rajput CrAsias; aspiring Kolis also use 
OT iahg as it is locally pronounced. The 
diminutives lit, da, iyd are usually appended to 
the names of Kolis, Dlieds, WAghris, and the like 
by members of other castes ; hd is used for boys. 

Only such Musalman names are given as are 
plainly Hindu. These are found very numer- 
ously among the Molcsalam Grasias, and point 
to the imperfect character of their Mnhammad- 
anism. 

* Abbreviation!!. 
Ab. Abir Kuth. Knriibh&r 

Bh. Bbmwfitl Mob. Mehmaq 

Br. Bnthiaan Mol. MoleHuUm 

Db. DL. Mua. Musalmttn 



In many cases final o is represented by d in 
these lists ; it often appears before an affix. 

A 
Ariiba-lal, Ksh.*-rinn, Kan. AmbaidAs, So. 
Anaiid, KhojA ; -ram, Br. Andil, Ko. Kurh. 
Arjan, Wag. Ko. R. Kum. Sutar ; -1A1, Br. 
Bapn-bhai, Gr. ; -mian, -sAheb, Mol. 
Bechar, WAg, Ko, Jogi, Bhausar, W. Kan. 

Kum. ; -sing, -ji, Gr. 
BhagwAn, Ko. Darzi, Br. Kum. R. 
Bimga, Bhagu, Ko. Charan. 
B ha wan, Kan. RAwaliya. R. W. Ko. Mus. 
Bhima, Bhim, Ko. KAth. Bh. R. KAth. Kum. ; 

-ji, Gr. 
Bhupat-sing, Gr. Chhagan, Ko. Br. 
BhurA, W. Chakn, Ko. W, 
Clmmpa, Kath. ; -si, W. Chela, Kath. Wag. Dh. 
Chika, Ko. W. DAdA, KAth. ; -bhai, Mol. Gr. ; 

-ji, Gr. 
DAji, R. Darzi ; -bhai, Gr. DalA, Ko. ; -bhAi. 

Gr. 
Dana, Ko. Kath. Ah. ; -sing, Ko. 
Dayfi, Kan. 
Devi, Wig. Kath. R. Kum. ChamAr ; -si, -chaud, 

W. ; -shaukar, -ji, Br. ; -das, I'abAri, 
Devi-sing; -Gr. Desa, Ah. ; -bhai, Gr. 
Dhana, Kan. Bh. Jogi, Darzi,. Ko. Chiiran, Kum 
DosA, Ko. R. Kath.; -bhAi, Gr.; -mi An, Bins. 
Dudha, Ko. Kan. Kuril. ; -bhai, Gr. Dyala, Bh. 

Darzi. . 

GagA, WAg. Ko. Bhausar. Gagu-bhai, Mol. 
Ganga-bhui, Gr. -ji, Gr. 
Gagal, W. Gala, Ko. 
Ganesh, Kan. Ko. Gokal, Ko. Kum. 

;al-sihg, Gr. 
GhehelA, WAg. KAth. Ko. W. Kan.; -bhAi, 

BhArnt. 



Gr. GrAatt 
Kai). Kmoia 
Kath. Kitbi 
Ko, B 
Eii Eftfaatrl 



11. Rijput 
S.j. Soni. 
fat 

<W&g. Woghri 
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(Jit!*, Klioja, Ko. W. Ifohman, I 'fir. 

H, W. ; -»iig t Or. Gorifid, Wag. Ko, Kmh. 
ffit. 
Uoyn, K» i 3iii t 'Jr. Haku, W. KLnfft*. 

HilA, Ko. Haniir, R. Ko. Kith. Ah. 5 -ji, I 
Hurl,, : .;tii. Br, DftMJ 

Ilarji, Ko. W. Kuril. LinVanih HnrkM, So.; 

-ji, J 
tTathi-yA, Ko. H. ; -bliAi, Of. 
UAihI.Ko. Blu Kith.; .ji, B. Hfcfl* Ko.R. ; 

-ji, Sutir. 
Je-mftg", R. Kn. "W. Kan. ; -diaiii, W. ;-ahuukur r 

Ur. j -knran, Kd. s -rim, Kan. Br. 
Jbarer, Kuu. W. LfiwinA. ,J<iitA, KAth. 
Knlyin, Ed. Wi ; "■$!& Or. 
KaHLin, Ko, Kan. W. Kuril. It. 
KqJa?, Ko. Limit- : -111, W. Kkh. 

Ko. ; ►ohand, W. 
KhusAl, W. Kim- Knher, Ko W, ; -ji, Br. 
Knftwara, Kb. Ka?. ; -ji, W. \ H&g, Mot 
LakbA. Ko Khawia, Mnhaian. 
iimcin, KAth. Sui.'ir. K. 

«. Knm, ; -yinuVl W. Lain, So. 
' ; . . . . MAnhav-jL W. ; -dug, i> ft 
Mnkan. Luwurm ; >diV| Ki$. 

no, [Jr. \Y. MAS 
MoQtra-ji, Ur, Mori, Kma.; -Wwi t Mol. Or.: 

Kat: Kb, Darzi, So. Kan. Charo&r, W.; 

-bhii, -ji, f Jr. 
Xiran, Eh. Br. Ko. Nanri, Kan. Durai, Kuril. 
Kan. 1 •fSAg', Or. 

Co, Kuril. ; -ji, MdX 
XnlUu, B Mm. W. Ko. *Vi. Knih. | 

. 1 ":. : bb&i, Of. 
Ham, W« 8nll*j Kan. IVtrvati-wi'ig, R. 
nlw. Ko. LuwAni. TV Ko, 

Pmftftp-fliflff, fir. Pfflmfi-ji, Ko.; -hhii, Gr. 
ftagUJ -hhii, Gr.;-u.Vli, V,*. 

t Ko.;-l to: 

Rum, K.m.'i, Ko. It.Knih.BhanaAr, WAur. 
Bliaiiglya; •bhii.-aiiig, (Jr. ; -ji. Bo, Iff.j -ji, 
• Ring, R.; -rAo, Chiran ; .ohuiidrt, Br. 
HnJpcJiM, Efc B, Koth, ; -Ji, Gr. RaLnfl, Bh, 

Ko. Kuliiri. R. 
Enpfi, Ko. llh,1 T Kan, 

SAtqji. So.TamJlntfr. Br- frhit&r. Bitna, R.Kuin. 
Trikarn r Uh. | ji, Br. VtthaJ, I.nwina, Kan. 
WanmAli, Butir. 

,', Of,; -' KAih. 

A^li, Ko.; *»t6g» Or. Abl> Kith. Dh. Ko. 



Afi«I-ji, Mol. Y.; -ohnjgt, W. 

Auini, KAth. Bh. K sfatwirti; 

•chain i, W* Jtalnular, Ko. 
JJAwA, Kfith. Ko. Uh. W«g. Kum. ; -ji, Gr. Mol. ; 

-miiii, Mn«. 
Bhihiil, Kb. l{. Bkai-ji, Ko. W. Knrii. 

Jlhanii, KAth. Kan. K#. Kmh. Miili;.ji, I{. 
BliMakhnr-ji, R ISImnuoI, Ko. 
BhAttrf, Ko. Bhiwu, Ko. R, 
Bhaya, s, UhojhA, Ko, K 

BhoL'i, LuwAt; -bhAi, i 
I, Bh. ; -bhii, Gr. 
ihitbliaia, Ko. ; -ji. Qt. 
HimA, Ko.j-ry. W. 
Hotbi, Bb 
JAga, Ko. Jairuiiil, -ji, Mol. Gr. 

Ko. H. Jaurniat, Ko. Kuiu. ; -aii'tg', Gr. 
Juatl, Ko. 

Jatbfl, knn. R, Ko. \V. Knw. Kith. Khndak, 
-efir, K.'ith. 

. K. Mna. ; -iiingv*hhii, Or. JhaliaK'i, I 
J!ii!am t WA^. ;-sifig t Gr. Jlr'tiA, HIi.Muh. K«.; 
-bhrii, (Jr. 

tie. Oil Aran. JibAira. Gr. 
KfttkBk.MuL KQUi.;-bhfti, Of. 
Ko, " 

Jodhi, Ko. R. ; -hhii, BhAmt. 

\\\ Kabbii, Ko. 
Kb. K, 
KibAni, WAg. Ko. Bk Kau. Kuitt. KhawA-i. 

Ko. W . Emh. ; -Wilt, Gr. 
Kali, Ko. KA: 

KAIn, B. Ko. 3£iu. ; -bliii, Gr. 
Kan Mia rl, Khili 

Kaabi. W Ko. Mm. ; -bail, G t. KatJwA,K 
Keai-bbii. Gr. Kesar, R. 
:,!ui. ("Jr. 
si, Ko. CbamAf ; -duvtul, W. ; -Utm. Gr, 
< r i, Ko. W. r.u-.vAr. K»n. j .hliai, ("Jr. 
W.;-Wtai,Gr. Kuikpi, J-: 
UAU, Kn*. 
Udbl r.r. 

I Ko. Ill, tan. 

Lnnu, iVb. Luuvir, Kitli* 
MA dan. Kn. Kuni. 

fig, R. Ko. ; -lur, Kltb. 
Ma^ru, Ko. Kith, 
Mawa, Ko. R. Kuiii.; -ji, W, SllMf, Kan.; 

•niiurji, -bhAi, Gr. 
ilegbft, Ko. ChamArj Bhafigjyi ;-n\yi, -bbni, Gr. 
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r"ir; -chand, W. J 



JMepa, Ko. ; -ji, Gr. Merain, Ko. Kath. 
Mera-bhai, Gr. ; -ji, R. 
Main, Ko.;-bhAi, Gr. Mot. 

i, Ko. ; -ji, Ko. Law: 
Najha, WAg. Ko. Bh. Kath. Rabin. 
Nag, Kath. Bh. ; -ji, TV. Ko. ; -jan, Kaib. 
Nairn, ChAran. Oghad, Kath. R. 
PAthA-bhai, Gr. 

Patha, Ko. Pathu, Ko. ; -bhiii, Gr. 
Petha, Kuih. Chtiran. Phate, 3Ius. ; -eii'ig, Gr. 
PhulA-ji, W. Md. 
Punja, Ko. Kuril. Kath. R. Rabari, Jogi; -bhai, 

Gr. 
Rana, Kan. Kath. Ko. ; -bhai, Gr, 
Rasa, K haw as, Ko. ; -bhAi, Gr. 
RawA-bhAt, Gr. Rowa, Ko. 
Rud-\, Bh. Jogi, Ko. ; -bhAi, Gr, 
Rukhad, Ko- Kath. 
Sada, Jogi. SAdul, Ko. Ah. Kath.. 
SAmta, Samat, Ko. Kath. 
SawA, Ko. BhaugiyA, BhausAr. 
SangA, Ko. ; -ji, W, ; -jibhiii, Gr, 
Sibhai, Ko. Soma, Ko. 
Sura, Ko. Kath. Rabari ; -sing, Ko. 
Teja, W. Ko. Bh. Kuril. ; -bhai, Gr. 
I "k.«, Wag. Db. Ko- W. Kan, 

:!, R. Ko. Kuril. ; -ji, W. ; .bhAi, Gr. 
WAhAla. Ko. ; -ji, W. Waja, Bh. Ko. 
Wajn, Ko. ; -bhai, Gr. 
WakhtA, R. ; -bhai, Gr. 
Vast-Am, Ko. Darzi, CM ran, Kum. R. Sutar. 
W&aft, Ko. Wasta, Ko. Khadak. 
YehelA, Kath. Ko. ; -si, W. Vikamal, Kith. 
Virft, Ko. R. SutSr,Kath. Kum. ; -siijg, -ji, Ko. ; 

-sal, Charan. 
Tisa, Ko> ; -bhai, Gr. 

C. 

(a.) KAfhi.— Alaiya, Alek, Chontfa, Dasa, 
Devit, Godad, Golan, Harsur, Hebbal, Jadra, 
Loma, MAehA, MainaiyA, Matra, Meha, Moki, 
Pomla, OdbA, Rani jig, Selar, Surang, Theba, 
LTnad, VisAman, WAsknr. 

(/.) Grugid.— Agarsiug, Amabhai, AnnbliAi, 
Atubhai, BaliAbhai, Bapji, Depalji, Gu.Jhhii, 



Haifa bhAi. HAlubhAi, Hanuhhai, Jaguhhai, Jama, 
bhai, KamabMi, Kasalsing, KayAbhai, Khuman* 
ring, MadArsifig. M:innbhA, llodbhai, Xarsiiitrji, 
PhaljibhM, PrabhAtsi bg, SartAnsing, SatabhAi, 
Takhtsiiig, Warsabhai, Yijabhai, Vikabhai. 

(c) Molcsaldm (names nut primd facie Mu. 
gahnAn). — Abuji, AjabhAi, AkubhA, Gumanbha. 

(d.) Kvli. — Aprub, BhalA,ChauthiyA, Chon. 
da, KAkal, KAwA, Ramtu, Rnya, SarA, Surban, 
TakhA, Warsi. 

(e.) Kanbi. — WAsan. 

(J.) Wilniyd. — Dharsi, Hahsraj. 



D. 



MfiU.Ko. Bh. Wag. Kum. 
MangA, Ko. 



Amba, Ko. Kuril. 
Bijal, Wag. Ko. 

Rabari. 
Bogha, Ko. Jogi, Mithi, Ko. 

Wag. Kuril. 
Buta, Bh. Ko. Pancha, Ko. Bh. Knth. 

GAnda, Ko. Parma, Kum. 

Gobar, Ko. Ah. Kuril. Puna, Ko. Jogi, Bh. 
H.rjA, Ko. Elgbi, Bh. Ko. 

Jhtrujha, WAg, Bhau-Sagram. Ko. Bh. 

giya. 
Kheta, Ko. Thobban, WAg. Ko. SutAr. 

Magna, Ko. Sutar. 

Such uncomplimentary names as Gai'idA and 
Jufcha may be given to denote the qualities of 
their bearers. In one instance 1 had a name 
before me which was aortainly due to sach a 
.cause,- — a deaf and dumb Bharwad boy was 
called MugA. 

I have been able to collect bat the following 
female names :— 

Ajuba, G r. ; Ambi, So. ; BAjin'j, Gr. j Baluba, 
Gr.; Dbanuba, Gr. ; Jadi, W. ; Jhini, Ko.; 
Jekor, Br. ; Ladu, Ko. ; Lakshmi, Ko. W. ; LA- 
khu, Ko. ; Majiba, Gr. ; Me, Ah. ; Monghi, Gr. ; 
NanibA, Gr. ; PAmba, Gr. ; Pan, Ko. ; Parvati, 
W. ; Pliaiba, Gr. ; PLul, Kuril. ; Pun, Ko. W. ; 
PAriji, Ko. ; Radha, Kuril.; Rajii. Kuril. ; Bham. 
ba, Gr.; Sujabfi, Gr. ; TAjuba, Gr.-, DJi, Ifr | 
Walu, Ko. 



About thirty chapters in the Prabhha Kharufy 
are allotted to the description of OirnAr 
and the holy places about it. The account 
celates rather to the sanctity of the place than to 



THE GIRXAR MAhAtMYA, 

BY RAMCHA2JDHA G. AXGAL, B.A., JUXAGA^n. 



its topography, — consisting of various mythical 
stories related by Siva to his wife ParvatL It 
is the common practice of Hindu writers of 
mythology to put stories and descriptions into 
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the mouth of some god, Siva being generally 
ehosen for this purpose,— evidently with a view 
to bestow on Hint that respect which 

it would otherwise want ; ami the author of the 
Pr<" mlt In*, m tl ibma/a, 

conformed to the rule of his brethren. Through, 
out the whole of it one cannot but notice tin' 
attempt made to exalt Siva above all other gods, 
even above Vishnu. 

Though the stories are related by Siva, their 
subjects are often incidents in his own past life 
Had Sat of PArvati Ida wife, who is his hearer; 
and we find Siva sometimes quoting dialogues 
held previously between gods or sages. 

According to the QintiiT Mffi&hm/a, Pra- 
bhiisa Kshetra is the holiest of all places of 
Hindu sanctity, and it is curious enough to note 
that Girnar, or V a s t r A p a t h a , as it is 
called, is said to be holier than Pra b h a sa by 
as much as a barleycorn. Many of the chief 
Hindu gods and heroes have their names con- 
neeted with the numerous places of sanctity in 
Vastrapatha. The gods have consented to reside 
here permanently, and the heroes have per- 
formed pilgrimages to Giranr. 

The priests who are to officiate in the cere- 
monies of pilgrimages are the Girnar BrAhniamj. 
Their ministry is strictly enjoined on the pil- 
grim. The number of this class of Brahmaos 
in KathiAwad is considerable, and a peculiar 
eanotity attaches to thorn. It appears from the 
Prabhdsa Khuuhi that they did not originally 
dwell in KathiawAd. Their first abode, as 
stated in the Oirndr M&hdtmya, was at the foot 
of the Himalayas. 

The general namo for the holy places about 
Girnar is Vastrapatha. It ta no! now in 
general use, but the following story relates how 
it came to have this name :— 

1 One day Siva and Purvatt were a it tin:,' 
bav in Kailusa, when the latter inquired of 
Siva, 'My lord t will jou kindly tell me by what 
kind of devotion, by what kind of charity, by 
what charms, what adventures anil what works 
you aro propitiated by men V Siva said, 1 1 
am pleased with those who are kind to all crea- 
tures, who always tell the truth, never commit 
adultery, and always stand in the front in a 
field of battle/ The discourse had arrived d 
ttuge when Brahma and other gods enma to 
KailAsa ; Vishnu was also among them. Vishnu 
said to Sira, ' You always give boons to Daityas, 



which greatly interferes with the proper perform- 
ance of my duty of protecting. By the boons 
granted by you the Daityas aro enabled to 
hax&ss mankind. Moreover you are propitiated 
with a trifling service. Such being the case, who 
will undertake to perform my duties?" Siva said 
in reply, * It is my natural habit to be pleased 
at once, and it shall never be abandoned. How- 
ever, if you do not like it, I walk away.' So say- 
ing, Siva left KailAsa and instantly disappeared. 
PArvatl said she could not live without Siva : 
thereupon all the gods, together with PArvAti, 
set out in search of him- Siva having arrived at 
the Vastrapatha Kshetra cast off hid 
garments, and divesting himself of his bodily 
form became invisible and dwelt there. The gods 
and PArvati also arrived soon after at the Vast i i - 
patha, pursuing their search after Siva. Vishnu 
sent away his vehicle (Garuda) and took a seat on 
the mountain of R a i v a t . PArvati took a seat 
on the top of the Ujiyaiita (Girnar). The king of 
serpents also came thither by a subterranean 
path. The GangA and other rivers also eamo 
by the same way. The gods, choosing different 
seated themselves there. PArvati then 
from the top of Girnar began to sing the praises 
of Siva, who was therewith greatly delighted, 
and graciously showed his form to PArvati and 
the gods. Pleased at seeing him, all the gods 
requested Mahadeva to return to KailAsa, and 
Mahadeva consented to do so on condition that 
PArvati, the gods, and the Gaftgfi and other 
rivers agreed to remain in Vastrapatha. They all 
did so, whereupon Mahadeva, loaving a .part of 
30Q0S there, went to KaQasa. PArvati also 
did the same. Vishnu from that time has con- 
tinued to reside on the Raivatak mountain, and 
PArvati or AmbA has dwelt on the top of the 
Ujiyaiita.' 

This extract shows how the Kshetra received 
the name ofVastrApatha from the circum- 
stance of Siva's casting off his nostra, or gar- 
ments when he repaired thither, incensed at tho 
offence given by Vishtra. "We also see the su- 
preme importance attached to Siva. We make 
tho following extract, which also tends to exalt 
the position of that deity : — 

' Once upon a time in ages gone by, Brahma's 
night came on, and the three gods Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva were re-united in one being or 
person, and the whole world came to an end. 
Afterwards, Brahma's day again began, and tho 
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three gods again cumu into a state of separata 
exiaienee, Bnihnoa undertook thy itfOXJC uf crea- 
tion, Vishnu applied himself ta the task of pro- 
tvuling, bad Sfft promised to attend to liis work 
-.troying. Bruhmu then netted Uakahar 
prajAp.-iti ami the seven Lukou or rvgietu. Out' 
djvjr Brahma, Vwtuan, Siva, and ottur l'.'I* 
to M«nnt Kai Lisa, where a tli«f»nto 
soon BXOSQ between Brahma and Siva as to 
superiority, — Bndiuiu paid be Wus superior to 
Siva, who also net np:i liko claim to preeminence. 
A great Altercation ensued, and the quarrel ran 
to such a | is was on the point of 

d&og a Wow on Brahma with IiLs triJeut, 
when Vishnu interfered and persuaded Brahma 
to nr!cnnivled'.£o aiva'a superiority* telling him 
the following at/try ".—* When I and you did not 

1 lay a&k •■vtmeui, and when lie 

willed to create he flrat derated you, I wis 
then creatod by you at hix bidding . It was das 
to the gracA of Siva that I assumed the form of 
a lortowc and protected the whole world. You 
onght therefore to propitiitfe Siva." When 
Brahma beard this from Viuhriu. he prayed to 
Siva, who, being thereby gTadnualyphyo<io 
him, bade him ask for a boon. Brohma said, ' lly 
lord, under your grace, I create the universe, ant) 
1 am thunco styled PitSimuhn, or grandfather. 
' imach a Iwon that f may be nblo 
to create ydtL* Vivien! 

BMjnded this reoncKt uf Brahma to .Siva. Siva 
approved and granted it, and then disappeared. 
I abode, Brahma then 
broughttluj three Vcdot again two existence, and 
as noon ho bad revived tbc fourth, the AH 

them camrt nut from his mouth Siray 
having' lialf bis body like that of a nam, and tha 
other half like that of a womar; 
Whan Efoftbma saw 5iv», he begged him to 
resolve himself into separate pernonR. 
bo accordingly, and besides produced fern 
Itody cloven other forma. The woman a^ked 
Brahma what Rhe was to <ia. Brahma told liar 
ho should Estao liicili i VJHhnpfa- 

i be bajn his daughter, Shu accord- 
ingly did ho, and became thy daughter of I JaLdia, 
Inr the order of Bmhma, married her hi 
Siva. Brahma then begged Sirs tliat hu ihonM 
undertake the work of creation. Siva paid 
that he would nnnline hinwelf to hi* own Work of 
destroying, and that liruhma hud better keep tha 
ereation in bis own hands ; and Brahma agreed.* 



The story proceeds to Siva won 

insulted by bin father-iu-bw Dnkshu, in tlutt 
hewosnolitiv naortuca performi 

Dakahu, ttud huw Sim OBUsed Jiin destruef: 

The fullowiiur exbnot rdatefl to the- nhctity 
t.rthe TaAtrS pat ha Kahetr. 

'Tliure f in a ceriuin country 

a king 1 whose name was Gaja. In the dtdine 
nf life he enf tha govemment of his 

kbg< I son. an d repaired to t he banks of 

the Gaisgn. with liia wife, ami dwelt there. After 
soma time there ramo to the banks nf the 
river a «vge named lihadrn, nccompanieil by a 
larjre number of o l her sagefl. The so^.-. b 
bulbed lu the watera cflheOa r lowu 

on the bank for meditation and derotkm. Tlifl 
! to B96 liirn, nnd was tempted lo 
go near him. The Raja Was rejoiced to low him, 
n:ul requested the saga to honour hia honita 
by a vL-iit. The sage consented, and went to 
the Itfija'fl abode. The K«ju and his wife war- 
shi{iped him, and, seating thenuelves before him 
with jnirnrl pnl'ms, th$f en treated llhadru witlf 
great luunillty to show way to nalva- 

tiun. They said : ' O sage, mankind are wander- 
ing in a mare of life and death, being deooired 
by rhe temptations of the world. Will your 
holiness oblige the world by pom ting out ft 
wuy bj wnlon Oternol Wiss may be serarcil'r" 
Thfaage replied ; * The world abotmds with tunny 
saerod rivers* such as the Gaegn, and abodev 
i l \ r !.-,heu and aiva. But they bestow cf 
blue* when people Irnihe in the rivers and visit 
the places nt pu Hi ciilur seasons. But tint Vns- 
LrAjmtlirk Kshctrn grants to thapiljrrnn 
ing bappmess in heaven at whatever time ho 
oli' loses to go there. I waa once on a to 
the rocred places and I happened to sec V .!mu. 
Ho totd mo I need not bother myself with visiting 
l HHSred places, — that I ehould only pay 
bO !-> A mo d ur and IxitliM in tin* waters 
of the Diimodur Knftda, nnd ; in I had 

done that, there should be nothing left for mo 
to do, J have accordingly vinhed that, sacred 
place/ When \ha RAj* lienrd tliui he said, 
1 Reverend sire, it kiny desire to know in what 

ry the Vastrupatba Kkhetra is 
and what rivers, what mountaiui!, and 
forests there are in it.' The Satt: ' Tho 

land whirl thu Kahetra ia anrroundud 

by tlie «ea. It eontains many large towns. 
Thcra is a mountain named Ujiyauta DOAV 
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lUi a v a n a t h a, and to tha west of it the niuun- 
tain of ft a i v a t a k a , from whose golden lop 
rises ft river which \§ (Sailed S va rn are kha. 
The summits of the mountain look iik 
fJ*m»MH<Si Jiirda of various kinds affi&l 
pilgrim with kiam sweet melody. Many persons 
«« engaged in Egging in the uunes far metal, 
tfala, ftriga, tfahuaba, Yayati, Dhnndnmara, 
D h a ratn , and Bhagjratha nave, by tha perform* 
anee of sacrifices there, attained everlasting ce- 
lestial happiness. The rivHT Svarnarekbi has 
it8 origin in Patala. The king of serpents also 
cama from Putt la, through the ciinnncl of tho 
river, to visit the god Dimudur, Sain ha, 
Fradyntuna, and other Ysjlams dwell in 
tho Knhfitm, v wives and children, and 

[iTOtoot it with their countless forces. Their 
wii't-j bestow large clmrities on BrAhmarw. 
Thvrv is a lank or kunda near Damons r, oon- 
sfcructad by Bevaii which goes by this name of 
Raivataka. There is also another holy tank 
called Bra tuna Kunda, where the god Diiuodar 
coines to hatha at noon every day. Any una 
who erects a t Ample of fire stones in tln« 
kabetra tain thrtrhy obtain tho happiness of 
heaven for five tliuuiati Tin- p&DOd of 

luippiness varies uccurding to the sixu of tha 
temple built. Around thu II a i vataka is a 
plain four mite* in extent, which is called 
Antnrgraha btshefcra. It is of thu highlit 
sanctity J Its water possesses the property of 
dissolving tha bones of dead bodies, and oti 
[| in tanned Viliyaka. There 
D ah>o ciuny nicotics, who by practising 
uiutteritie* procure salvation.' Tha sag* tlien 
U) place. The liaja and his wife, ut tended 
by some follower^ went to the Vastrapatha 
Kabetra, reaching there about the fall-moon in 
the nvmt! k. After bathing 

was proceeding to vbu HlmvuinHha and 
Daroodar, when cars from heaven arrived tuid 
waited far him. Tho Rujii, with his wifu and 
fi>l lowers, got into tho cars and ascended to 

In reply Us Purvati's questions asking forth..- 
houndariea of the A n ta rgraha Kshetra 
referred to in the above paragraph, Siva says, 
* The Kshctra extends from the river Svar- 
narekhi, whtrh lies to tho oast of the town of 
Karnakuhja ( J un'igadb), to the mountain 
yaAtn. It contain >i th ag sacred 

spots : — Damodar, iJhnvnuulhJL, Damodar Yish- 



nn r the Svurnnrokha, Brahma Kurds, Brah- 
meivara, GaSgcsvnra, Knlmegha, ludresrara, 
Rai vataka mountain, I'jivauta suuuntain, Revati 
Knnda, Kabhisvaro, Bhiuui Kunda, and hhirnes- 
vara. These are tlie celebrated sacred places 
in tho Aniargraha Kshotra.* 

Siva gives the following directions for the 
guidance of pilgrims visiting tho Vastrlpathn • — 

' hi the west of tho Vnstrapatha lies tho holy 
tain of U nnuvxsnkn (now called Osaui}, 
whieh receives its name from the eireomstancv 
of Bhima having killed, the giant Unnokn there. 
In that mountAin there is a cavity whioh goes 
down as far as There are many 

or emblems of Siva there, and sixteen seals 
of saints, and many gold mines. When the 
pilgrim has finished his work here he should 
bathe in thu waters called (Jaegi Strota, whioh 
lie to the west of tho mountain of Hangal, 
and then how J.ju-n to truEgvs\Tua HahAdeeft, 
eituated near it, and perform a irsddluv. Ho 
Ahanhl then go to Siddhesrara Ifalildeva and 
i'liaktu Th-ihu (now known an TrivenlJi, then to 
Lokesviim, and then to Hid res vara, whidi lies to 
the wast of .Sidi lhe» vara. Then he shoald p i 
respeotB to I he goddess YakshesTari, which is in 
the Yakshran (now callej LAkhuvnn) wood, also 
lying to tha west of the moontain of Mangal . He 
shoulii then direct- his steps towards tho moun- 
tain or lloivatuka, and having there hat hi 
tlicRevati Knnda and Bhiitia Kurida and seen the 
imago of D&modnr, he should come to Bhava- 
tutl in. There ulso 1 t ho if rigi and other 

k ii rids, hu should ascend tha moon taw ot 
Uj iyaiiLu. The pdgrim slionld perform the riles 
which are to bo performed in a piE^: 
the holy spots in the mountain, such as Aruba* 
Devi, Hatblpaglaa (tho elephant'* foot), tha 
Haoakupika (mercurial well), the Sat knnda 
m tanks), fUtnnukha, fiangA, and [tha 
shrines of] Pradyumna and other V^javua who 
hnrv Itecotue Uuddhaj in the Kali age." 

Tho foltowing extract probably refers to tho 
foondm (on of H a u t h a 1 i by ^'irnan, the fifth 
iiHTiruntion of Vishnu. Tho place was at first 
called after the fouuiler, Vnmauapura, which was 
afterwards changed to VanuuiasthaU, and this 
last word in the course of time became cor* 
nip ted into Va d t h a I i or Banthali : — 

1 In the linf of I timiiyn Kaiyapa wa« born 
a king by name Btdi I rule his 

subjects enjoyed happiness* He was a wor- 
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shipper of Vishnu and performed many sacrifices. 
Lions and deer, cats and dogs, peacocks and 
serpents, which are nut anil enemies of each 
other, lived in peace in his kingdom. One day 
NArads, having wandered on the asi-th, came to 

uarden in heaven which is called Nandan 
V»ua> and not having yet seen any quarrel ho 
was greatly aCDIclvd. He taid to himself that 
until he hud hoard the clashing of the weapons 
of combatant*, nnd until ho had Been streams 
of blood j his sonl could not be at rest, He 
th uru fore proposed to himself to bring about 
enmity bet wean India and Bali, Aceor 
lifl went to the eonrt of Indra, and there, 
after praising ITali, he said, *0 Indra, Ball 
does not even care to notice yon. Your 
cahutaal darnels desire to moke love to him. 
Tour wives also picture to themselves the 
figure of Buli and think of him night and day* 
He is u Duityu, and theroforoan enemy of yours. 
You should wage war with him,' Inflamed by 
this npoech of NArtuhv, Irulm called the com* 
raander of hie forces and ordered him to hold in 
rc&diiic&s his troops without losing time, as ho 
said he wanted to go to chastise H«J« Bali. 
Rrihaspati, the minister of the gods, who was 
silting by, advised lndra not to enter preci- 
pitatdy into host i]i tins with Bali, nn i 
talcing any notion, to consult Vishnu, who, ha 
said, was the disposer of the affairs of the uni- 
verse and who was cognizant of everything, 
lndra I hereupon despatched the seven Bishis to 
the mountain of Mandira to invite Vishnu. 
The sevan ran with haste. N Arada also follow ed 
them. On his way NAradn saw some Rjslus, 
the chief of wham was Vulkhuya (whoae body 
was jus small us a man's thumb), bathing in 
the river which flowed by the side of the moun- 
tain of II I NArada bowed to ' 
and informing tliem of the mission of tho seven, 
proposed that they should wait there to salute 
them, ns they would bo returning with Vi-shnn. 
At i.hiA ifialaut Vishnu and the seven camo 
up, who, seeing the small figure or Val- 
kliilya and the other ftiahis, laughed nt them- 

i utter got exceedingly angry ami r 
Vishnu, saying, 'Thou shall ha also as dwarfish 
as we are.' When Vishnu heard this bo 
turned pole, nud ho and the seven begged 

TO, and entreated Vnlkbilyn and the others 

to have mercy on them. They granted pardon, 

> tat he should be Tree (rem 



this curse when he should in the course of his 
holy tour on the earth as an incarnate being, 
have arrived in VastrflpRtha, by which cirenm- 
■IJBUWk they said, the place would be holier than 
PrubkAsa even, by as mueh as u barley com, 
and Lhut his body, by some mysterious cause, 
would then assume vast proportions. After 
this incident the seven Rishis and NAmdu camo 
back to Indra and informed him that Vishnu 
would go down to the earth under the name of 
Viman, and, assuming a dwarfish form, n 
punish Bati. Xow Vishnu became incarnate 
in the world assuming a atnall figure, and after 
somen time, pursuing his holy tour, arrived at 
Vastrii pallia. Having bathed in the Svaraa- 
rekha, he bethought himself; ' Shall I first go to see 
SomanAtka or Bhavuuut ha P * He than resolved 
that he would practise such severe austerities 
that hSotnanAtha himself should come to him 
he began his devotion. Some days having 
passed in such austerities, SomanAtha caused a 
eUasiiu iu the earth and came out in the form of 
a lings and ntood before Vaman. He desired 
VAutan to ask whatever ho wished. VAtnan, 
with Joined palms, said, * My lord, if you aru 
pleased with me, be so gracious as to reside hero. 
1 further desire that a town may bo founded 
here, to be called after my name/ Siva expressed 
compliance and disappeared, Vaman than set 
out towards the TTjtyrvnta, and On his way saw 
five persons glowing like fire. Viman was 
astonished to see them, and asked who I hey 
were. One of tliem said iu reply that he was 
Eknp&ds ('the one-footed"). Another said h« 
was (iiriilitrana. The third gave his name as 
Sinhanitda {* lion's roar'). Tho fourth said lus 
name was MeghanAda (thunder). Tho namoof 
the fifth wm Kalmegha. They declared that 
they wara tho guardians of the holy place, and 
that thsy were pleased with him. VAman bo- 
sought them to do him Hie favour or remain* 
ing there to guard the Ksiu itrn. Thereupon Eka* 
pAda took his station at the foot of tho mono- 
faak {iiridarnna ehosa the top of the mountain 
for his abods Uoghoaadft quartered himself on 
thesumnm of the Ujiyahta; the HhavAnipeak was 
appropriated by SiiihnnAds ; and KAimogha con- 
tented himself with the (sinks of tho Svaraa- 
i-ckhA. VAman then worshipped these guardians 
of tho Kshotra and ascended Ujiysiito. Ho bo- 
held BhavAni, and as he was greeting the sun 
bo saw Siva in tin. air. He thereupon praised 
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Sivn, who woa thereby plowed, ami told him 
that he (Vaman) wu now free front hi* 
curse, and that In a shor. limy his body would 
begin to enlarge, Siva further told him to 
ml. whatever boon he desired. Vaman r 
for direction* a* to the method to he followed 
in performing the pilgrimage of the Yastriipatha, 
h he desired to do. biva replied, * On ihc 
north-west of tha Yaxtrapaths there ia a largo 
tank, and to the w«t of the tank is a wood of 
Hil'.u trees, which contains an earthen lings, 
by seeing which an tha Sivaratri day a I 
obtained admission to KaihW, and Tndra was 
absolved from tha sin of tho slaughter 
Brahman. Tbru h another liuga to the west of 
this, which was established by K Libera. South- 
east of Rli avam.it ha ia tho apat of tha RAkahaaa 
called Ilidambs, and near it is a consecrated spot 
dedicated by Yama to &vn. There h also u 
place near it dedicated to Siva, which was eatab- 
liihed by Ohitragnpta, and which ia called 
lgnpteivara. On thrr weit of Khavanutha 
ia a lingu which was urtluhl i ihed by BrohnM 
known hy tha nanus of Kediresvura, and Brahma 
is always present there. There is a linga on 
the north-mat of Blm vaunt ha which la culled 
lndreiraira from its being founded by India 
at the time of hia visit to tho earthen liiiga, 
hy was adeemed from the a in of the 
murder of a llruhmau. Toa should therefore see 
all the.«e places, aa also D&modar on the Itaiva- 
takn.' Having said ibis, Siva disappeared. Then 

m, according to Siva's direction, 
different places and took up hia abode o 
west of Bhavanu tha. 

' Muanwldle Narada thought in hia mind that 
Vishnu would descend on the earth and over- 
throw Bali. Tot hia mind was not at ease, us thorn 
was no struggle going on. Ho Raid to himself, 
*I went Co instigate Inrira, but llnhaspati 
defeated my object. : I shall tlutroforC BOW go to 
Raja Bali. 1 Accordingly he went to Bali, who 
received him with great respect and worshipped 
hint, NArada told Bali that Che i 
brook bispru*|hjriLy. and that they had contrived 
a plan for hia overthrow. He also told him thai 
be, -,!i,,uM be mi his guard. He added thaT lm 
was going to Vishnu, who had oorae to Ifoivufaka, 
having assumed a small shape with a purticnlar 
motive. Narada then went to Vaman and told 
nit he ought to go a?jd snbdue Bali, who 
was going to make a sacrifice. Veniau replied 



that Rija Bali was a worshipper of Vishnu, and 
besides ho himself was destitute of power, and 
was therefore unable to undertake the tank. 
Narada said, * You are the aame Vishnu who 
became incarnate as Variiha and Nrisinha, and 
your present incarnation ia also for accom- 
plishing tho work of god I V ,, 1 1 will berenftar 
bewmu incarnate ae Paraaurama, ltd ma, Bud- 
dha, and Knlki; and Indra and other gods 
desire that yon should press Bali down to PatftMb 
PleaK. ,rv, fulGl Ilia datira of the gods by 

i sing Bali.' Vaman complied and came to 
Mil- town of Bali. Then hf lived and took 
bis meals at the houses of BrahmauB, punming bi« 
studies oft , :iudatthtiBame timo impart - 

ing in In tbum to thi> sons of the Hrih- 

■nana. Some time passed in thi* way. < >no day 
while Buh waa nngngnd in hi& saeriBoo, Vaman 
came to hia pavilion and was reeeiv <kl with great 
reverence by Bali. Bali iipretsfid to his priest. 
So km Aoharyn. that it waa a moat fnrtunaio 

ixjitaucu that Vaman, a sage deeply read 
in the Vedaa, hud honoured hia sacrifice, and 
tliat ho (Bali) would grout whatever request 
might he made by I dm. Sukrn Acharya showed 
tho It ija that charities bestowed on the blind 
and the deaf, on dwarfs and on cripples, bore no 
fruit. Bali said, however that might he, in his 
uyos a man learned in the Vcdas was like 
Vishnu. Etc tktin told Vuiusu that all his 
wealth was his, and thai he might ask whatever 

-itred. Vaumn sutid he was not covi r| 
like other Brubmaes. He only desired space 
*ueh as he conld cover in three steps, wherein 
to give instruction to his pupils. Bali grouted 
the request* and as lie was pouring water on 
the palm of Vaman, the bitter became so tall 
and huge that the sun appeared no higher I 
bis navel. Thus by two steps bo ooeqpied the 
whole world and all the regions, and there 
was no room for tho third step. Vaman there* 
upon asked Bali where In* should step foi 
third time, Bali said that his head was the 

r place for bis foot. Vaman thereupon 
pressed Bali down to Patila. This gave great 
joy to the gods, Yfonan then founded a town, 
oallnd after him Vamanapur, on tho wo«t of 
Ittiavauiisha, on a site which was recoinu,- n i> I 
by Oargn Aehtirya.' 

There rvuniin ouly two or three stories in the 

;i Honed. One of them 

is a long one relating to the Mn'gi KunrLi. TJn 
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author there gives unbounded scope to his 
imagination, and furnishes a very beautiful illus- 
tration of the Hindu belief in the transmigra- 
tion of the soul. The other stories tell how 
the mountains and the Girnar Brahmans came 
into "Vastrapatha. But the above extracts will 



convey a sufficiently correct idea of the charac- 
ter of the contents of the Muhdtmya. Siva 
gives a caution to Farvati against disclosing* 
this account of the VastrApatha to an un- 
believer. Kailasa is promised to the hearer of 
this story. 



COBRESPONDEXCE AND MISCELLANEA. 



PROFESSOR WEBER ON THE TAYANAS, 
MAHABOi.au V A, K A. MAYAN A, AND 
KRISHNAJANlLiSHTAMf. 
To the Editor of the "Indian Antiquary." 
Sir, — Since I last wrote, you have produced 
some more translations of papers written by rae 
on different points of Indian literature and anti- 
quities, and I am very thankful to you for this 
honour. On the other hand, there have appeared, 
either in your columns or in those of other Indian 
journals, several articles directed against the views 
maintained by me therein, or in the papers for- 
merly translated by you. I think it proper there- 
fore, with your leave, to notice them earsonly, and 
to defend or to give np my own positions accord* 
ing to the value of the objections raised. Follow- 
ing the chronological order, I divide my observa- 
tions under four heads : 1, the Ya vanas ; 2, the 
Mdhdbhdshya ; 3, the Edmdijana; 4, the Krishna- 
janmdshtami. 

1. Tiie Yavanas.— j&r. Eehatsek's translation of 
my paper Hindu Pronunciation of Greek, and Greek 
Pronunciation of Hindu Wonh (vol. II. pp. 1+3-150), 
bus elicited from the pen of Babu EAjendra L&la 
Mitra a very curious article " On the supposed 
identity of the Greeks with the Yavanas of Sans- 
krit writers" {Jour. As. Soc. Bent). 1874, pp. 2 1-. 7!>j. 
I leave aside all speculations as to the etymology 
and origin of the name itself, as foreign to the 
question at issue, and restrict myself to the his- 
torical proofs of its actual occurrence in India. 

The oldest passages in which we as yet find it 
are those famous edicts of king Priyadasi 
which mention twice the Antiyoka Yona- 
r aj a , once alone (tohl. II.), and again along with 

Ttilamaya,*Antikona,Maka,Aliksa(Tn). 
da 1 a : see the facsimile of the KMlsi Inscription 
in Cunningham's ArcheenUyicnl Survey, I. 217. hi. 
xli. This facsimile gives us in the seventh line 
also the reading Yona-ka(m)bojesu, the very com- 
pound which is used so often in the Tali texts, 
ami which (see my Indische Slrcifm, H. 321) fixes! 
if other proof was required, die geographical 
positiou of the Yon as by that of the other 
frontier-people so closely allied with them therein, 



the Kam bo j as . Wherever we find them both 
mentioned in this compound, or even only along 
with each other, we may be quite sure that we 
have to understand under the Yon as the Bak- 
trian Greeks, the neighbours of Kabul. This 
decides at once the question also as to the mean- 
ing of Yavana m the oldest works hi thy Brahmanic 
literature in which the word is mentioned,— the 
Mahdbitdrata, MahdbJidskya, and Edmdijana. The 
compound Aaka-Yavanam in the Bh&ihya shows 
the Yavanas in a similar intimate connection alBO 
with the Sakas, Indoskythes (and in my opinion, 
see Ind. Studien, XTTL. 306, the Yavana king 
mentioned in it as the besieger of S ak eta is not 
necessarily to be taken as a Greek king, but may 
possibly already denote a Saka king, as the name 
of the Yavanas went with their supremacy to 
their successors in it, the 3akns ; see below). There 
is only one apparently older passage in which 
the name of the Yavanas is mentioned, viz. 
that sntra of Pftnini which teaches to form the 
Tamndnt {lipi, writing of the Yavana, as the 
varttikaJcdra explains). But the age of Ptnini is not 
settled at all ; and though he may be older than the 
passages of the Mihdhhdrata, and is really older of 
course than the Mahdlhdshya or the Edmdyana, 
still there is not the slightest proof that he also 
preceded Alexander and the establishment of the 
Greek Baktrian kingdoms. And, no swsk proof 
existing, it is certainly very provoking to take just 
this his mentioning of the Yavanas ns a proof to 
the contrary, viz. of his being later than Alexander 
(conf. Ind. Stud. XIIL 375) : for it would no 
doubt be very hard to understand nnder the 
Yavanas of this G a n d h ft ra author any other 
people but those famous neighbours of the 
Kambojas and Gandhftras , and this the 
more so, as in fact we know at present ofnc other 
people of that name. For with regard to the 
opinion of some scholars, Lassen for instance, 
that Yavana was used by the Hindus originally 
for a Semitic tribe or nation, we must consider it as 
a mere gratuitous supposition, fto long as it is not 
substantiated by any real fact. Whore are the 
passages to countenance it P Let them be brought 
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forward to enable us to test them. Meanwhile. 
for want of any such evidences as I hare adduced 
above in support of the identity of the Yavanas 
with the Greeks, we have at present no choice 
but to stick to tkat. And the historical origin of 
thi$ denomination is, moreover, close to hand. "We 
know from the cuneiform inscriptions of the 
Achaemenidae that they had no other name for the 
Greeks but Ya-u-na (the Ionians of Minor Asia 
having been the first Greeks with whom they 
came in contact, they called the Greek nation in 
general by their name). Maybe already at that 
time the name liad come over to India through 
the medium of a few of those Indian auxiliary 
troops in the army of Darius that escaped its gene- 
ral defeat and returned safely home. But the real 
notoriety of the name in India dates first from 
the time when Alexander waged war against her, 
as it was no doubt by Ptrriam iWwprfffarf that 
the communications between the two parties 
(Greeks and Hindus) were carried on, and from 
the conqnered people at large 
learned the name of their conquerors. The poli- 
tical supremacy of the Greeks in the north-west of 
India lasted for about 250 years, during which 
their culture and their name took deep root and 
left deep traces; when they ceased to be inde- 
pendent, their name passed, together with their 
sovereignty, titles, coinage, &c. t to their rivals and 
successors, the Indoskythians (Sakas), and after- 
wards from them step by step to the other foreign 
nations reigning in the north-west of India, — to 
the Parthians, Persians, — and finally to the AraBs 
and the Moslems in gen em 1. 

With regard to my own paper mentioned above, 
I beg to call attention to a very interesting com- 
munication of M. Julien Vinson in the Bevue da 

yigtique 4 VI. ISO It*. I had incidentally ob- 
served (II. 147 n.) that I did " not think t*$ri vr;is 
connected with sUchin also tho word 

.supposed to bo Malabarian, can scarcely have 
originated from 6ikhin,hat is rather perhaps some 
Dakhaiii word, which in that ease might very well 
be the root of the Hebrew word." M. Vinson starts 
from this my remark and shows that ftj^w ifl really a 
T a m i 1 mwd nif-ai/ te depaon, queue de 

paon. paou," and is radically connected with other 
Tamil words and roots. Thus ho arrives at tho 
result: "Sties marins do Salomon sont n-'elle- 
ment alles dans Find©, s'ila ont debarqne" sur 
une terre dont ils ont transcrit le nora 'Ophir, 
s'ila imt rapporte" des poons de cette ton 
cette terre eat cello habitde par les Abhtra, mm 
loiu des bunches de l'lndus, il est. nt'cessaire 
d'admettre que ces anciens Semites ont eu affaire, 
soit au pays meme des Abhtra, soit sur un autre 
point de la cote occidentalo de l'lnde, avec des 



penplades Dravidiennes, et que c'est de cell 
qu'ils ont recu les paons appele'es par clles 
probablement t6ke%, peut-etre tOki. 11 ny a pas 
loin de cette forme aux lecons de la Bible. ' 
This agrees perfectly well with the Malayalam 
derivation of the Sanskrit Sringavera {fyyyifitfn), 
' ginger," given by my hououred friend Dr. Burnell 
in these columns, vol. I. p. 352. 

2. The Maktlbhiisluja. — I have given in the In- 
dieeJw Studien, £111. 2&I-502, a detailed exjjosition 
of the religious, historical, geographical, social and 
literary dates resulting from the contents of this 
highly valuable work, introduced by a diBcusskra 
of the critical questions relating to its age Bad com- 
position, and to the authority and evidence-power 
of the words and passages it contains. Son) 
these points have been discussed meanwhile also in 
your columns, and others added, which I had failed 
to notice. At the end of my paper (pp. 497-.J 
have already answered the objections of Prof. 
Bhandarkar (hid. Ant. vol. II. pp. 238-40), but I ! «g 
to return here to some of them. I have first to 
state that in the principal passage as to the age 
of PataSjali,viz, the scholium to Panini HI. S. 129 
(uartem4jwia/-)itheordpers. plur. lhavanii as given 
by Bhandarkar in vol. I. p. 300n. (wPfFf 5 ^ M^FrT), 
and repeated i h us by myself Ind 111.309, is 

to bo changed to the nom. sing* bhaoanti 
present tense, as tho Banaras edition really has. 
The sense of the pussageitself is however not altered 
by this correction, and with regard to that I must 
concede indeed that Bhandarkar's remark, that 
the purport of the passage /' tram ydja- 

njdnuth "is exactly similar to arunadYavanah Sdhe- 
tarn, the historical value of which is admitted by 
Prof. Weber," hits the very point of the question. 
But on the other baud I have to draw attention to 
the possibility that both passages may perhaps 
be considered as not at all test -evidences for 
l'iitaujaH's own age, but may belong to the so-called 
m'-rdhdbhiahikta uddharana. which he found al- 
ready in the traditional vfiM of Pantni'a text, in 
which case they ought very probably to bo con- 
sidered as teat-evidences for Oie age of Panini 
himself [lad. Stud. XIII. 315, 313, 320, 498).' I 
have further to retract my opposition to Bhan- 
darkar's taking the word ytt& • raidikctku 
ns a varttika, for I am informed by Prof. Kielhorn 
that he has got hold of a manuscript of the vdr' 
pdtha (a great desideratum as yet for tho right 
understanding of the Bhdaluja^ and that according 
to this MS. the work of the vdrttihtkdra really 
begins with the very words in qttestkm,ne6fte— wrf- 
..' '«., In his "Allusions to Krishna in Patan- 
jalfH I Ant ILL 1+-16) Bhan- 
ihtrkar has added one metrical passage more which 
had escaped my notice (VI. 3, 6, Jandrdanas tv 
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d(*ie<:AafurtAa eea) to thorn enanmratod already by 
myaalf< /Hi/. g<a& XII r. 349 It). lie takes nil fcfaM* 
pouanges tul real quotiitiowt by Putulijnli bimsulf, 
and a# dating* therefore, from did m~uhll> 

, biforo Christ, tuid lie udducuv them 
an teatiraonieK not only to ahow "that the jttoHtw 
atnout Kr i > h ii ti iif»l Iuh wtWfhJj) a* u jjod ore 
sot so recent aa European scholar* would make 
who lind lu OlirUt o prototype uf Krishna, 
and in the Bible tho original or tho Rhatjaemigm" 
hue also agaitut those " who hullo vo nur P 
literatim- to l»o merely a lator growth." uud a* 
direct proolk "that acme *unh work* n rKo 
Hiiriaa&to and the P.jriimM must have existed 
then." Ben I have to remark that even without 
I Bolton to the unautdDiBU of the 
ground on wliich wo vLand hero, and wen n-hilu 
fully taking theae word hUqu* as fating 

y from the very time of l'ataEjidi, tliuy do not 
yield anyhow tho coucUuiuaa at which Ululrutarjtur 
urnvL-a with regard to thnm. They are quite 
cancl naive and very Wokome indued ai Hutimrr 
nfee for that worship of K r i a h n a , as a omI or 
demigod, which forma an inter tmdiute staga be- 
tween lu« position in tho upic aa a warrior 
uiul hero of the Vfuhrii race and 
tion to tho dignity of Vishnu, of the an., 
Beta® (1W. Stud, kill , |,m 

they do not interfere at nil with the nptaj on 
of t"> .11111111, oq quite muHuiiahle 

ground*, that thi* loiter dorolopmmit of the wnr- 
ihip of Krish rut , nii'.l the legendary 

and i rituaUtttio portion of it, hna boos irjilueneed 
tone _ i lv uu acquaintance wiih the 

doctrine*, legends, and aymbola of tho early Cfl ri«- 
tlan agn«i or trv'tin with tin? opinion of thoso irho 
J |o find in the BhagaBedgtt I traces of 
the Bible i for, though I for my part am mi yea 
itiviuood at till in Lhia respect, the Ogt yf the 
■adyttxii* Rtlli #i> uncertain that these »,pc* 
"Ui are at least notahacklod by any ehron&> 
logical obstanlee. I bog to remark bore, prataiujuna, 
that tho origin or the won hip of Krishna at a 
god i- i b aa yet in complete obscurity. 

Kaiian mama to have been ;« B*ttD09 aawetl m 
Bali, and vary proltahly K f i ■ h u a too,— though 
tho epic aa a warn m ^ 

Chkdndagya ItysHtithudaa ' thirt. ty' for holy infornia- 
in to bo traced bank to a mythological bane, 
a* hi* intimate conn-x ion with Arjuna, hini- 
aclf » name and form of In dm (aooordW to 
tht< 8>it>tt>nth* h iaid tothologHnda in tho 

E$UMhit--ihi Upani/had), pointn to a common origin 
of them both j bnt at present wr look atill in min 
for a key to solve thia myatary, vrhtoh is the mora 

myatorioujai tin* iiNjHinn Ulack 

and tho White) appear* d priori mora appropriate 



for deadly AntAgourta» i.hun fur intimate friend*. 
It ia curious enough that the dMOO of a |»lcrnnl 
unelo of Krhdina, Akrftrn, who ii mentioned 
already by Yitakn (II. '2 ; Itoth ukea the paasago 
"i-| ol lU ioo), •-•' < eb la .i['i" ir me In 
the Atfjla, though indend latin i A kh rflm 

(with long d ui tliQ begiuniufij, aan of Hnj> 
romnk i S u* reran). Boa to return td ntiau- 
dArkar. That tlvsro cxistwl a Puranie huT^turv 
at tho time of the BkrLhya ia rery 

not need thewj quotationa to Icel almost 
uure of tliat, for we know that Whifmr mnil pnnffian 
cxutofl oren a* early a& the time of the Bnlhwantir. 
hut tlmt " "ur Purimc literature," that M torn* 
astea work oa the Jlntwnnia and the Panbin*. mutt 
have existed at the time ofPaiaKj»Ii," in more titan 
I on gather from thuee highly interesting naie- 
ments abooL bbe popoloiity of drumulic rvpre- 
*Oo tft tiom of Kanjii'a death at the hnnda of hi? 
ciater'n flon Kriah i«, nod the Mubjugatioo or Bali, 
rem thoae metrical paasages rehtUng to 
Nn ifa k ii r * ha nn f Kcuara, Janardana, 
Vanudera, Krixhna, whirh rimy aa well 
hare been token from aoma aort of Makdb,; 
azuting at "the time. About die eahitenee of 
n uue, uud cvim of a cumpoaitkm by buka 
VuiylUaki, at Ii, -reran be 

no roasonuhle doubt, though we mtiac bowMOPo of go- 
ing bayood khftt mid iduutifyiiiK with iL directly our 
present text j for tho reaJagaofniH xt.-i iugteitoau 
safely bo judged only by the internal uvidcucca 
afforded by iw own o»ntcnta P though cr»n those 
must bo handled with great ear*, for the more we 
learn about th. Injury of n Hindn literary oom- 
poeitEou, ih« cl oarer ire aee that tin tv are many 
waya to account for HlaU-inouta conta.i 
Tltua much ia certain, tdinl Ibfl h%h atato of cub 
turn wbioh ia apparent from what we lean: 
the Bh'Ub'm about social, mm I. end 

religion* imtftera, aa wnll mh about tbfl highly 
flouriahingcoiidii ion of uacrcd. learned, and y«vnihtr 
UU*, would iiwol 7-1 al>o the ex- 

latonoo of a aaae! , uud it it dMvefani (rnJta 

in accordance with tho ploattre to be drawn from 
thoM other atatomenta what wo find ttjenti 
In II in ttiio n.upcct. Bat htgl. 
indications and the very >f notation* fnm 

are, vtom 
wthih mr fommfo*, Th« 

B gap I ■ .e two, which cannot be DIM up. 

or even fairly bridged orer, fey «uch weak link*, 
though they may aarvo indeed to cunueet then 
looaoly together, 'I*he Indian clim.il..- (aa 
r^cinraa on tht Itittory vj Jmiion Ubratmr*, pp. 
171 II) ii> not favourable to the pm< i 
written lit. mture. Cmtinwd era/ tradition, on I be 
othur hand, ia hot the reward and reaul! 
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popularity -, tha kwa significant and 
I mi popular work* aft) thnplj loft, If this lint 
t««-Ti thi* r.tvv evcu with r|, 

Indeed wo hare Itwit, aa it awma. almost all of the 
eld Urdhmnna* and St'dntt, only scanty dtfbria 
rptniuiiing in quotation* hero and that), it is 
much mora eo with thn M-oulor p 

hoppfor OMfOr lui3 put aaida hi* AtirpasRed 

'i.-ueBwr, whoso text Ik now no mow 
by hft&rt or oopfod, Tim « it has come to pass 
that what wo have itill of 1 1 rO o*o 

only the maAwr-work?, En trt&h Mcb branch of il 
roachi** it* enlminatfon* and which acrred after- 
wards aa models far Ihn minK-ru literature de- 
prived mORl or leas of self-creative faculty. 

J Imp far wo love tttkou nil tbe*e "alio 
words and pAReagoa tut real <- for Patou- 

jali'a time ; bat after the publication of thn non» 
eluding ronefl of tho mcofld ehnpter of tho F 
r by Prof tuolborn in to'|. 111. pp. S 
latl" irrespoiiding pay-iugo of huh Stmt, 

V. 158-103 liad bean loft out), I Iran Bhan-Jfirkar 
too will now acknowledge that a work whioh lina 
9uffi.-rt.-d such treatment and undergone mo many 
&r.oflrt-r (l ant OCOasiOJ 

cpitlnjln t . . is not to bo 

trusted in all it* d*-" 

iboot thy dale "f ■ \ ,| :,ili i i ■ .— 

In maltm? 11 1«» of m,v nf thorn, we. nrast alwaya 
i-i.l (fad Stud XHI . possibility 

i iimy may not bo valid for Patau- 
jali^. nay, even for ClwiulnU-hnryrt*«. but only for 
Jayflplda'i timet wborea luind, truly 

it may n* well ug to 

the above- men: 

go hn'k vvvn I Wo arc hero 

always in a bad dilemma what to chooait 

w*j M p n doubl brut, 

jvo tried to ilo, every itatvnitml which i* to 

tare to d< U»!) on tbo relative 

->f eneh auigk' foci- 

3. Tin H thank prof, 

Bh&udurkar lor havuig corTocied (vol II. p, 13$) 
my erroni 

i thing to oornupoud with tho passage quot- 
ed by Blm\ubhati from the end of tho Bdtttehatita 
lIMi-tkditkrii hi* remarks about i bio In 

ttioui in tiorresio's text at thin vary place 

Trimbak To- 
Jang haw succeeded (vol. lit pp, l'2i. SttoJ fa 

r *H-HMH-<T Tt *Tr 

III. 

the iliree fir»t. v. 
I 

; and iu hla opinion '*tlu» 



pas«nge cstab£i*liM tmyond tho re»cb of contro- 
■'"<■ prior '. of VibhtlcTaJI 

I'attuTjali'i Atiih(tlrln1»hya. T atn afraid ho u 
mistaken In tbl« hid nsaerttou, Praporbinl sayings 
O'thi 'ikt bemtrodttectHtynriy • 

rode without tho taut d.' Else vcrsw 

contain* tu/thuitf to ahow that it miuf havo origin- 
ally btlOfjgod to the i?<fm4^tnaf It n. 
have bwa t»ken by V a 1 m i k i fr,„u fftg Bki$hya, 
as by the UhrUhtjn froia His work. Or, Aw 
do thot* |j(iaaiigu* fTtjq}g,^j^jf, . .qiff Tr VT-'IP^. ■ -iff 
7TT Mtfl/Tl - . $f% r*tf$t* <ij»fiif^... which wo find 
in Miulhara'a Sari-aifor^'uiiULtrfyrnJui.^ 1, aa well a* 
n^pOf" bo Bhdthrjn («ou /n.i 9<H^. .XII 1, 

537, 341, i thai-each 

of eonkroventy" . ,iruy «-f Ua>Ihavuorer 

Pataujuli? Hera indued we knvvr the contrar}' 

aa jl fart, rot tbo « i ju-it the 

stamp : and aa we do not know Vfllmlki's age from 

other annmejt, wo certainly ran not eattblb 

fnjrn 

tacbc 1 , J by Mr. KAshlnlth 

I ok Ti-liiojj, wlueh roakva it an n 
lity to eooilder Vftlniiki an lie author. For he gire* 
liKim*;}/ only .t 

■ ' 
Tflr^fi" : mm in the Bombay 

noonsioa (<^«^i«{j %...) ' I do no< takft tti 
an eridotico that Villuiiki Imrmwoil it fram the 
MtLikua.—iuiO 

dourco, — but (Aw j mn«A U a, tho remo la of 

♦w> (Wl it 1 1 Hit lo tin* pHoriLy of Vilhuiki 

over tbo UhJ , r hoa Mr 

iiioro fortiuuilo with, regard to tbum otli> 
dtcationa of thf oxi^ti-uL-^ of ti< it the 

tiom of tin- lutttr, which ho baa brooght Jbrward 
iu hia fanner tuuuy, " Wjh tho /{ 
froni II'./iiiit.-'" and sum Call it 
must t*r-r ro ImL SluJ, XI 1 .... rr.— 

I comu now to Laasea's gsnioral objection* 
ttgniitit my theory about tho agf ai 
of the Hi * trnmiuitcd by Dr. Moir in 

your vol 111 | 
thnt I cannot fully ackuowledge the truth ol 

, vtivw* a* girnn \> 
when he any* that 1 m ai ntain that M thr R 

il tho ixraggji 
Indiana with the ■ 'nil tin bi 

i,i-:;i and Brahmana to <^-\i 
oblior/' ho confound* the views of Mr. T 

fa i am quoting and partly cri- 
ticising, partly adopting.,— with my own 
which *r aido, bti! rat bur 

tend to t ■«. and inoreov. 

e»tabli ^ tho \n. > 

purport of the poem, via. the restoration . 
uatiounl godit. : >>g l»»-"k H to 
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their allegiance to tho Brahmaolrtal god*. Further, 
I cannot J] nd that I have JaWtfOtt* RAma 

B a I it r I m a, the myth irjtl founder of agrinoll are ; 

; | very obvious to (race a emtnetiun between 
liiiinu ii ud the agricultural demigod Humu 
Ji&iabhrlt" ere ray words, and in the 
refer ubiu to the Riman Hi-ilifra of the Ami*. 
Finally, I amfturprined to learn that in my opinion 
"Mm vi.i.jrv uf the second B4mn over bia elder 
namesake is to bo considered ax an echo of an 
acquaintance with the Homeric poem*,*' whereas 
in fact Fnruaiirama (that ** aider %\amjuak'"\ La 
nowhere rtven mentinned in my whole trvufiBL'- 
(Laascu no doubt baa confounded the bow of 
Janata, and .vli.ir I BftJT *boo» il-i- bending and 

Log, with the bow of Jumadagnya.) Now, 
what rcgarda the objection* (bora first I 

HOI i,'kil to aee that Laaaeu coimitdu.-i wish me in 
regarding the Buddhistic narration of HI 
" the now existing oldest fonu" of tho Eama- 
legend; but on tbo other hand I am qttlto ot a 
I how to combine frith this acknowledgment hk 
notion that thia narrative i-. uulv u imi*e«mevjitiou 
nr distortion of the Brihmanical original, The 
very circumstance which bo mentions in btipport 
of thin, namely, that in the DaMamtha-j^lit!. 
the niricr, not tho wife of llama who aocnm|»auie* 
himin hLRAtile,— noilnnht bccuuauidie too t3 afraid 
of the queen Ucr stepmother,— and furth 
th* *Utcr, becomes thu wife uf her brother after 
their return from the rale, apjienrn to me to at teat 
the great imtijK&y of thi* form of the legend, 

I tg only in the Vedic age (compare t^ctt 

«rntapS|f?rna(Tn a, and Ambiku aa 

ritttr of Tt ii d r a) nud earlier, in the Aryan period, 
[fiat wa Bad trace* of intermarriage between 
hrothern and listen /Jffe. X.. 1« t 

to bo composed just in order to put a 
l'i' B I on the origin of the 

family baa one in* lance mon) of the kind, That 

liltl no direct aJhlfjoni 
Buddhists is just one of the points which 1 

if tin vo brought Ebrwoed as milttatinj- 
Talboyn Wheeler'- -With regard to the 

<:oti»idoration of Lassen 'm, n't < nut the war* 
between the BraJunanionJ kin- India 

be Buddhists > 
I hat au attank In- Buddhintu could 

only proceed from the side of CcyU.n, I e 
my inability to understand their pertinency tv 
the polnta in question; moreover I beg to draw at- 
tention to the i the .lf'iii " uirona 
i iavaafoas in Ceylon from ludia dating in 
n.r. 257, 207, ana 108 (pp. 127, Tumour* 

translation)-*- Further, M I batefUtJ " identitied" 
Rama with Belaracna, it ia of no onna«qnene>.- ihut 
ttie ftrtlhtuuua always accurately distmguinh Iwt- 
twoen the two, nor have 1 regarded the second 



llama dhwtly "ua dkf ne peraonlflcation of agri- 
culture ;" what I maintain ia simply that iu the 
o]d kgpudaj from which Y&hnUri drew, "the reign 
of Rama waa a golden age, and that cultivation and 
egri ctnlturo were then vigoronaly Ttanriahing. w Tho 
whole character of B a m a ii certainly not so 
inn i- that of a warrior — though he appears in the 
JSYNJyi'iMa also in thin capacity*— a* that uf a 
right* ! and gentle genius or king, — a* it 

were a Buddhist ideal of a prince. Now, whether ho 
waf- originally only a mythio conception of come 
aw yet undetermined physical phenomenon, or 
really, aa Lumten lakes him to be, uu h is iu rival 
personage, 1 dare not o* yet. fl e o M o, Hut when 
Lassen goes on to say that S 1 1 a too waa origin - 
nllv uu historical personage who wu» Utratd rni<* 
m daughter of the earth, into a drifted fnrrow, 
after Burna hud been transpurted into $C ranks 
of tho godn, 1 cannot follow him at all. Tho 
goddess uf the Todio ritual, tho tpoujie of Indra or 
-', as !>ho appearsi iu the '•' /Jrrfi* 

mann, the daughter of film at and courtier of tho 
5Ir»nn, h protected by uvvvu eharma ugoinut eneb 
a dethronement,— When Lassen calli it a ri very 
paradoijeal ejinumption" that tbo nbduntina of 
Situ and the t-nuHntt. around Laii k& are echoes 
Of an nequaii rtln ll#Hotneric poeme, aa it 

imputes to the " Ilrahmanical poets a great porerty 
in creative power," I have simply to answer tliat 
in literary history we luvvS many ia* Lancet of 
the very first poets having taken the idcaa 

:itcriala for their poem« portfyfroxn other 
sourer* without any damage to their glory and 
Imlo of their creatrte newer. I I 
Iv Slinkeapeare. Goethe, and S< 3 
And whenLasaenfuMhi'i- remarVs (lint au "who 
in iIiIh euou would really presuppose an acquaint- 
ance With the II<m<*l6 jiecM*'," I bey; to klato 
that 1 Jifvir siukintained, ko much aa that, nor do 
I think this prefur anyhow need 

TJinre -ig more rvpslrid than what 1 have 

assumed, viz. that tt «eMi kind of knowledgo of 
Of |]ia llmnic itvnj found iU wajr 
to India," and hero found ■ ]| in the 

mind of Ynlrnlki, who combined bom* ideas 
it with the old mythio or hiitorioa] b-g<rudt cf 

Idea ego of liAma, and crejited by his own 

lime great poem which i* ilei 

I the love of every Hindu, To deny to 

1 iiirfua any traces whatever of inch m 

nee with the llnmerie »aga cycle seemi 

to me rather hard, nfter what we find Ei 

writings aliout Kirke and the Trojan horse} and 

aa in thu Jnnnktyillaku tho re«tme of a pf^poe 

ttdpwreeh by a tca-goddeas in 
with tha bending of a great bow by him, and win. 
the hand of the Qoeen, I feel for my 
jjart fully oemviucc-d that funs too (and coosc- 
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fluently abo in thfc bow of Jnnnkn In tliv I 

wn have before ui uu " echo" of the story 
of Odysseus, Lfrnkmbm, ami rim gront, bow 
wuri him back hi* Penelope; I mn far from 
attempting to b&fiO fivory ■' bent tow 

I do.— Further, urea while 
waiving •. 
their i the <; rucks, not from 

i.'bahuuans (ace, however, IiuL >'f< 
-414 IF,), I do not see how Urn a*trrimm>icul date 
occurring in the ifalwtdyuwa uru to have no /oreo 
nt all an proof* , tt ix almost certain shut the 
ttiudutfgot their knowledge also of the ptmeti from 
I i- oldest paMagox in which 
] war, Mercury and 

iiii'.iiiii .: rilinhJ ritual arfihroug ht 

hotel relation), and the lucuUuuiog of i he pianola in 
the IWhi/>. otd no doubt, to a time when 

that (ii'fioian influence was an established custom. 
The re Eon n i d Y u \ '* n a a and {Sain 

thr* I' as powerful nation* 

in fAf Httrthftm — »oi " to show that those 

nations were known to the Hindu* a* 
— bat pray, uj whatS I thins LoSSCHl W>' I 
terra mentioned " ok powerful nationa 
norffceni nyttot"; u this eel the same nil 
eatab'i Qif thofr dominion «i that quarter? 

Finally, 1 hare to remark tout the JEdy 
t. Ilti, do- ijn La««cn rays i: 

any stair. 1 rn^ni- that 

darn- (reigning in the beginning of the first 
centui I Jm«elf) " 

the ItJatdytutd, with all its episodes, to fa read to 
". fur the text toy! quite the contrary. — 'that 
Damodara is at ,'ij to bo aeon, his curse 

be Ii.ih mot been *t>l 
tho necessary condition, via, to henr the whole 
in ono day. To daws t may be allow* 
ui fi add ■ »nv*puiul«u«a iu the i)<i*>i- 

raihqjiUiiht witli verses in the JMwnfyiiaa 
have already been pointed out by FausboU one 
puAMgi* mote, which has been indicated to a 
Dr. J. Muir turn! to him by Prof. Cowell). 
Rhnrntnkumam comas to tull HArn;* ortbi death 
of l)u I idm back, btr llnds him 

' at the door of tho br : - ittfhutktipi- 

. p. :':, 1, 7, 
Thus Havana saw Sit! FT^I *J JJMI TJST TTvT«ff 
^ffTTTffrr (ITT. ' rrcsio; tho Bombay odi- 

I II, 46. IS, has only fV^H^ttT ^plt)* 
4. TA# Ati it. -1 am particu- 

larly thankful to yon for having sal latino 

of § IS of my papvr on it In-fore tho English and 

i public at large, an 1 do not think tj 

• Th* rmtlrtiU .»f § k ooaoenutmr tit* srtutic rrpr 
iron* of Kriilitai m » wwiklintf, would also b* of rrar-ml in* 
teiwt. cwjwdaUjr »hon x»onipaa i *J by a copy of tint 



had attracted dan attention tafore, ao lone 
was known only in Oermnfh Hat I «huuld bare 
ItkL'd Tery much that you had given also a con- 
densed review (if nothing more) of the contents 
of §§ Innd -. n 

i tj sourcoa from which I haw 
derived my ittfoMHttttnii, und ond giv» 

I pirtnr-i nf thn feativnl itself saaearding to 
statct'. i ' '•■ ■ ■ i'ii-i' fumulafulldeamption 
i-ontaining almost all the passage^ I Unit 
succeeded IB bl 'sethw, and nvon some 

othnra, in an excellent work, for an oonoeJnl 

whirl i T am vrrr much hadabted to my 
red friend Dr. R. Ro^t, rht in the Uttrt- 
I ol r-i litijAlabltatta (Celcuttu • 
8ak&lidah 1787, *-* lMB)i pp-SW to ML iWibwo. 

: Y„rL*, vol- I. p, W7, 1 R 

J&meAo&fiin'Zdfa by one Sanatana, duciple of 
I iin:mnya). 

Now us regard tho ntHetnras on my paper 
Offered by .Mr. Cm waa in vol. II L p, 3*X>, I am glad 
to sec that \\>: ■ hli pvjaitiotiii t— c"- 

inripal argument h uf it; but I *lmuld bke 
to know « : ■■/ saying at the end of b in 

2nd brad "Tltis again U no novpl d[itnovery/ T 
■id to him if he pointMt 
out the place where tho tndtun tnwlituns that 
tho dootnnfi i»f aalvation by I *"""' 

Kfi?bna waa fare fkeni 

notadtipa" wai ipoken ol 
altmiwn to it. What he fay* under his Oth 

i bal be has, with sail hi* great earn 
in reading my My failed tot 

♦ land ' a 'if the particubr and «ry 

point In question:. It is bccauBo tho ciot" 
ianCbnrcTi of celeb: 

i»r on the sain 
I only from the second half of the I 
I i he year t'lL when the cctcbrstl 
I h" forth efttfi* tool I ■ I strongly 

pat the borrowing of thus form of thu 
Ef E » h n » j on in Alb f *m t En wbleb " the 

isnOftlie giving a name, forms an integral pari 
of its oalobl ' .innntr 

that citNtom peiuiliar l' prevailed 

Dmhnrorluly, rnidwieter ormid- 
nummar] piny* no Mti at all in this mj disru 

- only gpoken or tnctdentally in rhe tMitT^ 
Though "I frankly tdm« thai on^luilr of my 
ii that *NKttoti', via. Christian arehej- 
1 hope I hare 
shown myself rot »u tborougbly itiadotjiitiie to the 
tank m in Mr. Growse**i Opinion i» er 
caste, I hate consulted the best anthoritaei at 



JvmaUfnl dimwinjj on the »xvu& pbae from Moor » Wowfi 
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hand either in print or in person, and given every- 
where their Btatemeuts in full. Nor do I think 
that Mr. Growae on his part has been very for- 
tunate with regard to those particular points in 
which he attempts to set right, with considerable 
confidence, what I have said. For when he calls 
the rosary " a devotion instituted by St. Dominic 
in the 13th century" he is somewhat behind the 
real state or the investigations on this point. 
What he says is indeed the usual tradition of the 
Dominicans, to whose exertions no doubt the com- 
mon use of the rosary owes its popularity, hut ac- 
cording to Sieiiz— the last, as far as I know, who 
wrote on this subject (seo Hcrzog ReoUE 

'fitrprotestani. Theolog-ie und Kirelie, III. 127, 
Gotha, I860) — this tradition is " as dubious" as the 
Opinion of those who maintain that the rosary 
was invented by Benedict of Nubia, or by the 
Venerable Bode, or by Peter the Hermit. Steifcz 
repudiates also the opinion of those who believe 
that the rosary came to the West with the 
Crusaders, though he concedes that the influence 
of the Muhammadan custom may have contributed 
to its propagation. In his opinion the belts of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church in the ninth century 
(septem hrliiJvw paternoster pro eo cantefur in the 
tenth canon of the Consilium Call- hi 'tense, a.d.814) 
'y to the independent origin of the rosary iu the 
West ; whereas to Koppen as well as to me it seems 
very improbable that so singular an invention 
should have been made independently in two parts 
of the world, in the West and in the East. In 
the latter we find it no doubt earlier thau in the 
former, ns its Hindu use goes back to the Atharva- 
IsTdaS, the Rthmhjana, KitmdrnsauiM.n'a, Fa- 
riihr-ihlhiin.. Besides, wc have hero a good expla- 
nation of its name as well as of its origin. After 
nil, it was not I, but Koppen, who first derived it 
from Siva's garland of .skulls, and he made she 
conjecture (Mr. Growse would do well to read the 
ige in the book itself, Die Religion issBuddha, 
II. 319, 1859) without even knowing the least of the 
particular relation of the rosary to the Siva-cult 
which I have pointed out in my note, viz. the indis- 
pensable use of it at the Sivapuja, which is fruit- 
less vind rudrdkghamdlayd, and the very name 
rii>ln!k*hamdld, which we find at least already in 
the Ttdjatarongint. 1 add that Siva himself is 
e\i\\e,[alcehamdlui. 'intUL'Mnhdhhdruta. XII. 10,374, 
and ( ! a u r i wears tho rosary in Eu 
Y. 11. And for the particular point in question it is 
of sotno interest after all that in Jamin i BlulraUi, 
XXI t. 36, a Brabmarakshasa actually appears: 

^H*"fll- I adduce this passage only as an il- 
lustration, not as evidence of the conjecture, for I 
am not prepared to assume also that the ijajiiopa- 



vita owed its origin to a string of human entrails I 
whereas I think it very probable that the garland 
of human skulls worn by Siva himself, ftfl well Mi 
in his honour, by the Sivaitic Kapalika sect, may 
j have become, in the diminutive form of the rosary, 
1 from an emblem of his service an expedient also 
for the right execution of the prescribed numerous 
repetitions of his names, as well as of the solemn 
mantra professing faith in him. In Koppen's 
opinion the rosary has been borrowed by the 
Christians (as already Baurogarten proposed in 
his ChristlkheA ! • r, Halle, l7t>8) through the 

intermediation of the Moslems; but the Anglo- 
Saxon belie make this rather doubtful indeed (seo 
Binterirn, D'vkuriirdigkeiten der kathol. Kirche. 
"VII. Ill ff. Mainz, 1831), and point to an earlier 
age for the borrowing. How old the rosary 

(As**- ) js j n i s i am i s uncertain as yet ; an Arabic 
Dictionary with full quotations from the oldest 
literature downwards— as we have it for the Sans- 
krit in the great Petersburg I , of Boht- 
lingk and Both, which is to be completed iu these 
days — does not yet exist, and we have therefore 
no distinct guide for the oldest use of the word 
and, what is the same, of the thing. The Qoran 
itself does not mention either, and my learned 
friend Prof. Dieterici is of opinion that the 
rosary was adopted by the Moslems especially in 
order to secure the right enumeration of the hun- 
dred fine names of Allah collected from the Qoran 

{^J\ c> l »*^f *&\ cJa^J.thcboginningor which 

» - b * 

formula, viz. the words, *^l cy^"** praise of God. 

repeatedly occurs in the Qoran itself. 

I proceed to the second rectification of 
Browse, viz. bonis statement that St. John Clirv- 
sostom, in that very sermon in which he notes that 
the Christmas festival had in Antioch been in 
Q years, * add* that at Borne 
it had been celebrated on the 25th of December 
from the first days of Chriitianity." Here alee 
Mr. Growse has taken his information from a 
very unsafe source : for there is not a word of all 
that in tho text of the sermon of the saint (J...! mi 
Chrysost. Opp. II. 418, 119, Paris and Leipzig, 
1835), as ho does not mention either Borne w i hejtrsl 
days of Ohri 'ft 'icir.it ij • what he says is more gen, nil 
and at the same time more restricted ; ho calls the 
festival new as well as old, — new because it bad 
been introdnced with i<* («p&ff$p« 6«) only recently. 
old because it bad been known to the inhabitants 
of (ha Fl ■'< tt qf ■-. (R-apA per roU tj\v io-rripov 

oiKovfrtv uvuBtv yvupt(fiftii^f). Now to render uvaGf* 
by "from the Brit days of Christianity" is certain- 
ly a very free and extended translation, whereas 
"Rome" alone does not suffice to cover "the 
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inhabitants of the West," the more ao as Chrygos- 
tomos himself shortly after, in repeating his state- 
ment, tells ns distinctly what he means by West, 
viz all the countries from Thracia to Gadea in 
Spain, kcz2 iivta&cv toIp airo Spajojr p*XP l raSeijiii/ 
oikoWi Kard3i]Xi)S JCtil firiaijfios yiyavf. The sub- 
stance of this passage I have given in Piper's 
words : " the Festival then came from the West 
to the East ;" to enter more into the above details 
was not to the purpose of my essay.* Finally I 
cannot find words strong enough to express my in- 
ition at the tone in which Mr. Growse speaks 
of my remarks about the question of a connection 
between the Madonna-cult and the worship of 
Isia, saying " that they can scarcely have been 
introduced except from a wanton desire to g 
fence;" he seems not to be aware of the full im- 
port of these insulting words, which heap on the 
scientific as well as moral character of an earnest 
scholar the highest possible abuse and dishonour. 
The very fact that I am striving through " several 
long columns" to get at the truth ought to have 
prevented Mr. Growse from throwing such foul 
dirt on my name. And this much the more as it 
is not at all, what he completely omits to mention, 
twu men theory or hypothesis which he combate, 
for I am only quoting, and Grtiictsing aM the while, 
the opinions of others, viz. M. Raoul Roe 
and Mrs. Jameson ; and he ought therefore to have 
directed his wrath not against me, but against 
these distinguished writers, both of whom, on the 
other hand, ought certainly to be sec 
graves from such an affront, even if Mr. Growse 
should bo too much exasperated by that horrid 
idea to spare the living. 

Allow me now to return also in a few words to 
my questions concerning C ha tu rail gain vol. I. 
p. 290. That Radhak&nta the friend of Sir W. 
Jones and disciple of Jagannatha, mentioned by the 
US standing at the head of lii.s school, in the 
introduction to the Vlvddabh w» v. 4 (see 

Colebrook' . 1796; Madras, 

1864, I. 1), is different from the celebrated author 
of the rWmo,U self-evident from what 

I have paid air <>ro, but I had not suc- 

ceeded in getting any further particulars about 
him till lately I met in my own Catalogue of the 
Santkr it MSS. of tin-. Berlin Library^. .'J5i>, with 
the following note by Sir R. Chambers, dated 
Sept. 16th, 1785: " R&dbAkAnta TarkavigLsA in- 
forms mo that this book is Eh/iletirahidvalL" We 
have hero before us not only the swim id name of 
ihis Ri'ulliukaniii. but moreover a statement dated 
five years earlier than the paper of Sir V7. Jones, 
and but two years later than the birth of Rudhu- 

• Allow no to correct hero a slight mistake in the trans- 
lation of my note as given on page 51, 1. "" long 



kauta Deva. The questions regarding the Qhaturak • 
gakridd itself are now keenly debated with us, as 
the beautiful and excellent work of Dr. Autonius 
vanderLinde, GescJuchie und Literatur dee Schach- 
apieU (two large vols., Berlin, 1874), has drawn to 
it anew the attention of the learned, as well as the 
public at lai-ge. It would be very welcome if any 
new information on this noble play, the invention 
of which does so much credit to the imaginative- 
aesa and speculative power of the Hindu mind, 
could be got from Sanskrit sources. Dr. Biihlor 
informs me that the manuscript of the M 

' in his possession (see vol. IV, p. 83), which 
contains a chapter on it, is too defective to admit 
of a restoration of the text. 

I am, dear Sir, truly yours, 

A. Wr.BER. 
Berlin, l&w April 1875. 



COLSS. 
Sir D. Forsyth lately obtained some gold 
Byzautlno coins (from a. d. 408 — 669) from the 
ruined cities round Kashgarb, and a few large and 
old Chinese coins, with very elaborate inacrip 
not yet deciphered. The most interesting is, how- 
ever, a coin with, on one side, a loose horse within 
a circle, and, on the margin outside the circle, a 
Bactrian-Pali inscription, which M r. K.Bayley, from 
a rubbing sent to Calcutta by General Cunning- 
ham, reads as Mahdrdjam rdjadehr>j '•'$* ■>< M'OvSJtOr 
The Sp is doubtful, but as 
tho preceding word commonly occurs us a title 
of Spali rises in tho coins hitherto known 
(Prinaep, ii, SO H, there cau, he thinks, be little doubt 
as to the correctness of tho reading. But the 
curious point about - tliat the other side 

is entirely filled with an inscription in old Chinese 
not yet deciphered. Among some silver Gupta 
coins obtained by Miss Baring at F.uzabad, and 
presented by her tO the British Museum, there 
is one very perfect Toramana, with a com- 
inscription and a date. This coin will be of 
interest, since Mr. K. Thomas's reading of the 
name Toramana on one of tho coins of the later 
Gopta dynasty (Prinsop, i. p. 83d) has recently 
been doubted by Prof. Kern. In Col. Gardner*! 
collection of coins, which Mr. Bayley has examined, 
there aro several interesting Knshiniriau coius 
which supply four new kings : viz P arva G u p - 
ta, Tribhuvana Guptu.Rama Deva, 
and Raja Deva, besides one or two names not 
yet deciphered. General Cunningham has been 
working at the Barahat Tope, and haa now re- 
covered all that has been preferred, including 

aftvrwardV' is a good deal morel lean " but it second Land", 
" erst secondar," as the original has. 
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three gates and most of the railing. The local 
aatnindara have presented the sculptures to the 
Indian Government, and it is hoped that they 
will soon be safely lodged in the Mu senna at 
Calcutta. The great merit of these sculpt^ 
that the sculptor has been kind enough to label 
nearly all of them, so that they are easily identi- 
fied, A large number of them represent scenes 
from various jatakas, or stories of Buddha's former 
existences. Amongst other interesting pieces oE 
sculpture is the medallion bust of a " Raja of 
Himavat/' whose name, unfortunately, is lost. 



NOTE. 
A story similar to that quoted against " Persian- 
ized Hindi" at page 189 of the June part of the 
Antiquary is charged against the Vaniya method 



of writing GujarAti. The message received was 

which was read as 

(Uncle has died to-day, and aunt bewails him.) 
But it should have been 

kfbl ^itwH 3 , »Rl &. *l *l*l \l> % 
(is at Kot). 

0. E G. C. 

[ The joke alluded to in p. 180, note, has also several 
There is an epigram of (we think) the younger 
Scaliger upon 

" * « Gascones • • • 
Quels nihil aliud est vivere quani bibere" 

and we remember having read somewhere of certain Tre- 
bizoudian envoys who gave unintentional offence by the 
greeting " Semper bibat imperator." — Ed.] 



BOOK NOTICES. 



Gintbal Repoet on the Administration of Hie Bombay 
Presidency for L878-74 Printed at the Gorerunimt 
Central Press: Bnmliuy. 1876. 

The red-letter clmpters of last year's Report, 
which contain most of the matter interesting to 
readers of the Indian Antiquary, are not re- 
published this year, which as regards the article 
on Physical Geography is perhaps prudent. Dr. 
Wilson's paper upon castes and languages, which 
we republished last year (vol. III. pp. 221 fT.), is 
one of those thug omitted. This year's Report, 
however, contains a paper upon the climate of 
Bombay by Mr- Chambers, F.R.S., Superintendent 
of the Observatory at KulAbA (p. 294), which is 
interesting in many ways, and remarkable for rm 
extraordinary derivation of the terra " ELephanta" 
applied to the thunderstorms which occur pn -try 
generally throughout the Presidency (except in 
Sind) at the close of the monsoon (Mr. Clmmberfl 
is mistaken in apply iug it to the " mango showers" 
which usher it in, and which are called Rohlnfc-h! 
pani), "from the fact of their reach in > 
of Bombay from the direction of the island of Ele- 
phanta." The name of the island was given by 
the Portuguese, from the stone elephant which 
formerly stood there, and whose disjecta m 
now ornament the approach to the Victoria Mu- 
seum. The name of the storms is derived from the 
Haste Nakshatra, or lunar mansion under the 
sign Haste, commonly called by the Mar&thos 
* H a 1 1 i Nakshatra.' The Portuguese translated 
the vernacular term literally, and we have inherited 
it from them. 
The Archaeological section (p, 568) we reprint 



nearly in full, to show what has been accompl i 
and may be hoped for from the liberality of Gov- 
ernment in this direction. 

"The Bombay Sanskrit Scries, edited by Dr. 
Biililer and Dr. Kielhorn, has been enriched by 
three new numbers published during the year. 
Two of these contain new criticnl editions of workB 
which have been published both in India and in 
Europe, and the third is the last number of Dr, 
Kielhorn'a edition of JTAgoji-bhatta's difficult and 
famous grammatical work. 

" Dr. Biihler wrnt on a three months' tour in 
Ri'ij piil ana to search for Sanskrit MSS., :m.l visim! 
Jodhpur, JesAlmir, Bikaner, and Bhutner. Ho 
appears to have been particularly sneeeeBful in 
JesAlmir and Bikaner. In the former town he 
gained access to the ancient library of the « isttiH 
Jamas, which enjoys a great reputation among na- 
tive scholars on account of its supposed extent 
urul importance. Dr. Biihlcr says reganlir 
—'The MSS. which are now found in the BhAn- 
dar belong to three classes. The first ooaffl 
palm-leaf MSS., the oldest of which is dated 
Samvat 1160, or ad. 1104, while the youngest 
belongs to the beginning of the 15th century. To 
the second class belong a number of very old and 
beautiful paper MSS. dating from the 1-lth and 
15th centuries, which, according to the special li.«ts 
;i<-' "rnpanying them, are votive offerings given 
by rich pilgrims. The third class contains mod- 
ern paper MSS. which formerly were the property 
of monks who died at JesAlmir without spiritual 
descendants. 
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" * It might be expected chat a Jaina coll 
like the Jesillmir Brihajjiuinakoslia (great store- 
house of learning) would be composed entirely of 
religious books of the sect to which it belongs. 
But that is byno means the case. Fully one-third 
of the MSS. contain Brahmamcai or profane works 
by Jaina autln 

" Dr. Bidder has made arrangements to obtain 
copies of all the important new works found in 
this library. He thinks also that careful collations 
of all the old Brohmoiiicnl MSS. should be made, 
as the present editions are based on much later 
and less trustworthy MSS. The total number of 
MSS. copied or purchased in Kajputa-nn is upwards 
of two hundred. Besides, thirty MSS. have been 
acquired iu Gujarat ; several of these have been 
lent to Sanskritists iu India and in Europe -, and 
Dr. Buhler has an edition of the Vikramankakavya 
in the press." 

In the Educational part of the report it is to be 
noticed that the Superintendent of the School of 
Art states that "the Ajanta Expedition and Mr. 
Burgess's explorations have affected Ins returns 
by drawing off some of his best pupils." As they 
could hardly be better employed, we will not 
lament over the falling ofT in the returns, and it 
is pleasant to observe that Mr. Griffiths con si 1 ffirs 
" the art-experience gained" to have been " of great 
practical value to the students who have been 
employed in copying and restoring" the Ajanta- 
paintings, although we regret to observe that 
Heveral of the students employed in the expedi- 
tion have since Buffered from fever, — which 
illustrates the dangers and difficulties under which 
researches of the sort are carried out, and which, 
perhaps, are not always Fully appreciated by those 
who have not undergone them. 

•• All the paintings brought from Ajanta in the 
prece>i were photographed, and the origi- 

exhibition at the Town Hull and Vie- 
•• sent home to the ! 
Museum. The Government of India have now 
sanctioned a r petition of the expedition at a cost 
of lis. 5,000 yearly until the work is liuished; 
and sin-re the close of the year under repoi 

ha has been sent to England to study the 
latest i for the restoration of the puiir 

and to make inquiries as to the possibility of 
removing i '''" already partly 

detached, or which could bo easily detached. " 

■■ .\!u u ; I luring the past year a regular 

survey of bond and other archaeolo- 

gical remains in the Bombay Presidency was com- 
laeneodbyMr. BurgCSS. Thi 

in ili.' despatch of Hi* Grace the Duke of Argyll, 
No. 173. of I lth October 1871, in which it was 
proposed that arrangements should be made by 



this Government to carry into effect certain sug- 
gestions which had bean made for the production 
of a complete work on the Rock-Cut Temples of 
Western India. 

"A detailed scheme was accordingly drawn out 
by the Honourable Mr. Gibbs, was fully concurred 
in by His Excellency in Council, and recommend- 
ed to the Government of India in this Govern- 
ment's letter No. ^*, dated 2 tth July 1678. This 
contemplated the employment of Mr Burgess on 
this special duty for about three years, during 
which time he was to spend six mouths of the dry 
weather in the field, and six months at home elab- 
orating the notes he had made during his tour, 
preparing the plans and drawings, and printing 
the photographs. The Government of India had 
568 set apart Bs. 13,000 for this work in the 
Bombay Presidency, and this sum was notexceeded 
in the scheme proposed. But it was pointed out 
that with more liberal allowance for establishment 
the held work would be carried on much more 
rapidlV, and in the end the work would be propor- 
tionately cheaper. It was also proposed that the 
operations should extend over Haidarabad, the 
Berars and Central Provinces, in addition to the 
Bombay Presidency, and that whilst the main 
object of the survey would be the caves and other 
Buddhist remains scattered over this extensive 
area, careful surveys of some at least of the most 
interesting Brahmanical and Jaina remains should 
be included. 

"The scheme was -sanctioned by the Govern* 
ment of India on the understanding that the ex- 
pense should not exceed the authorized grant of 
Us. 13,000, and on the condition that the operations 
should rioted to the Bombay Presidency." 

Thelatter limitation, however, excluded the Ajnnta, 
Eluril, and other groups of caves just outside tho 
Bombay Presidency, and thus rendered impossible 
the pi of a complete work on the roe! 

temples of Western India. This has been rem 

.and Haidarabad and th'- Central Provinces! 
have now been added to Bombay and Beriir as tho 
field to bo surveyed. 

M Mi*. Burgess did not take charge of the 

of Archaeological Surveyor and Reporter till the 

.lamiary 1871, and his actual work in the field 

did not begin till the -2nd February. He concluded 

\pril, as, owing to a thunder-storm. 

prefcended his materials might be injured by 

rain. Hi- first season ma thna a ferry abort one, 

and in addition he had other difficulties to contend 

against. He states aeana at his disposal 

were too limited for the organization fa proper 

-Mil. and that the allowance for photography in 

particular was manifestly inadequ 

" On the whole, however, it appears that a good 
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lining has been made, and the amount of work 
done in so short a time is considerable. Mr. Bur- 
gess confined himself during the season to the 
Kauarese districts. The caves at Badum 
Aiholli or Ahralli, of which hitherto so very little 
was known, were surveyed, as also the ancient Jaina 
Saiva temples at Belgaiii, Pattadkal, and 
A i. alii ; and such other places of importance in an 
archaeological point of view as wore easily accessible 
were also visited." " Between 30 and 35 inscrip- 
tions were copied, some of them very successfully, 
by paper casts. 54 photographs in all were taken. 
The following list of them i3 here given, as it 
shows in a brief space the field over which the 
operations of the year extended : — 

I. Bel gam.. — Temple No. 1, ontside the Commis- 
sariat Stores. 2. Temple No. 2, inside the Com- 
missariat compound. 3. Roof of Temple No. 1. 4. 
Inner door of the same. 5. Gateway of the fort. 

6. Old Temple at Konur. 7. Kouur. — Temple of 
Mil halihges vara on the Ghutprabha. 8. Temple 
of Mahalmgesvara from the west. 1>. Inscription 
in the same. 10. Falls of Gokak, and Temples. 11. 
Cromlech or Dolmen No. 1. near Konur, 12. No. 2, 
iit the jungle. 13. No, 3, in a field. 

14. Kadaroli.— Old Temple in the bed of the >M1 • 
prabha. 15. Inscribed stone or Sila-sasanam in the 
village of Kadaroli.* 10. Sampgam Mosque. 17. 
Bail ITongal,— Old Temple.f 18. Saundutbi. A 
nam. 
19. Iluli.— Front of the Temple of Panchalinga 
Deva. 20. Side view of do. 21. Old Temple on the 
face of the hill. 22. Old Temples at a tank. 

2 : Mauauli. — Temples of Panchalirigesvara. 
.';. Sculptured stones in the same. 25. A Sinl- 
sas&Oaia at Pancbalirigesvara. 
26. Badami, — : Front ofCavel. 27. 18-armod Siva 
• Cave L. 28. Front of Cave II. 29. Vienna, 
i the veranda of Cave II. 30. Cave III. 
from the north-east. 31. Cave III. from the north- 
west. 32. Cuvc III.— Pilaster and sculpture at the 
east end of the veranda. 33. Gar u tin and fie 
under the roof of the entrance, with brackets of 
central columns of the vera ml i. 34. West end of 
rauda mih figure of Nrisifiha. 35, Bast end 
of the veranda with Vishnu on Anauta. 3b*. 
•li Pmhvi and pilaster with the old 
inscription^ 37. Virabhadra at the west side of the 
cave. 38. Cave TV.— The J aina Cave. 39. West 
end of the veranda and figure of ParsVanatba, 
columns, &a in Cave IV. 40. East end of the 
veranda ; a Jina, columns, &c. 41. View of the old 
Fort of Badaini with several Temples (from two 

points). 

12. Aiholli.— Brahmanieal Cave and Monolith. 



* See vol. I. p. in. 
t Vide ante, j,. 115, 



13. Figures in the south corner of the Cave 
Sculptures in the Brahmanieal Oa ve, north corner 
of the hall. 4&, 1'ittoeast corner. 46. The Durga. 
Temple. 47. Pillar in the porch of the Durga 
Temple. 48. Door of the same. 49. Sculptured 
slabs lying outside. DO. Sinha, &c. and corner of 
basement of Temple. 51. Two inscriptions on the 
gateway of the same. 52. Columns in one of the 
old deserted Temples in the village. 53. Ruined 
Gateway to a Temple near the village. 54. Group 
of Temples and Dolmen at the same place. 

" In his Report, — which has been separately 
printed,' 5 at the India Office, illastrn 
photographs of buildings, <fcc„ G of mscoptions, 
and 2i-» plates of plans, details, inscriptions, and 
sculptures — Mr. Burgess has "given a detailed 
description of the remains he visited during the 
season." "He is of opinion that the materials 
which he has yet collected do not adeq 
represent the antiquities of the Kauarese country. 
but only open up a field which would repay a 
much wider and more detailed survey." 

"The antiquarian researches of Mr. J. F. I 
C.S., are also deserving of mention. During the 
year under review he examined the inscriptions at 
Gatlak, in theDambal Taluka of the Dharwad Dis- 
trict, and published au account of them, together 
B transcription and translation of the largest 
of them,§ which relates to the kings of the Hoysala 
dynasty. He afterwards employed himself in pre- 
paring for publication some inscriptions previously 
collected relating to the Ratta chieftains of BauUr 
datti and Bel gam, the Yadava kings of Devagiri, 
and the Vijayanagara dynasty, and in the early part 
of 1874 copied some fresh inscriptions at Naregal 
in the Dharwad District, relating to chieftains of the 
SmdavamSa, subordinate to the Cbulukya kings." 
His paper on the Ratta chieftains of Suundntti ami 

h is printed in the Journal of th 
Brandt of the Boy 

but the others are not yet ready for publication. 

" Finally it may be mentioned that 
proposed to curry out a scheme for the colli 
ami preservation of ancient Kanarese inaori] 
which was suggested by His Grace the Duke of 
Argyll in his despatch No. 4, dated 27th January 
1870. This scheme contemplated the employ I 
of a competent scholar to revise the trans, ripts or 
inarese inscriptions prepared by Sir YV 
Elliot, and to add others not included in the 
collection, and it was suggested that when the 
revision and additions arc completed, the bulk of 
them should bo printed in India in modern Kana- 
rese ; only those should bo photolithogr:.' 
which, in the opinion of the editor. double 

% See vol. I J I. ,. 
§ s '-' vol. II. j.p. 2[»G— &&.— Ei>- 
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readings, or are interesting tor their great anti- 
quity. In a minute recorded by the Honourable 
Mr. Gibbs on the tth June last, it is proposed thai 
the work be divided into two portions — (1) tlu: 
copying the inscriptions; (2) their decipherment 
and publication. As regards the first portion it is 
considered that the best, plan is to have copi 
estampages) taken by means of the stout unsized 
!■ used by those savanU who have been en- 
gaged on similar duty in Egypt. It is recom- 
mended that the second part uf the duty should 
be entrusted to Mr. Fleet." 

W. F. Sinclair. 



icit.\i:.ot. or &£ Practice of Malabar. — Calieut, 
Collectorate Press (19 pp-4to), I860. 

This small pamphlet contains the sixty-four 
Anacharams, also called the sixty-four Achfirams ; 
for although they are Anacharams in the larger 
portion of the Presidency, they are considered 
Acharams in the land of Kerala or Malabar— origin- 
ally the country now comprised under the names 
of Kanara, Malabar, Cochin, and Travankor — the 
narrow strip between the "Western Ghats and the 
Arabian Sea, stretching from Gokarra in North 
Ka nara to C ape Ku m a ri. Th ey are precep ts gi ven 
I Sankaracliarya of Sririguri— one of the most 
celebrated teachers of the Yedanta philosophy- 
after consulting the NumnaMetra. They are em- 
bodied iu twenty-six Sanskrit slokas. These every 
Malayali considers bimseli Strictly bound toattend 
to and revere. 

In the pamphlet — printed, ns the title-page and 
preface tell us. for the edification of io— are 

also given Malayalam equivalents for the Sanskrit 
words in the slokas, with a rendering in Malayalam 
in parallel columns. Before, however, giving an 
abstract translation of the A ' something 

regarding the author may be interesting. 

Sankaracharya wai of ^hihadcva, or 

by a Brahman widow. From his very boyhood he 
was well instructed, so that in time he became the 
moat learned man of his day, to whom all looked 
up for instruction and advice. As he wuslioru of 
B I'.iAlunan widow, the Bra hmans of the village 
refused to join in the ceremonies attending hie 
mother's death. On this occasion ho therefore 
dug the pit I '■"), out tho body of his 

inothor into pieces and burnt them. Tho cere- 
monies that ought to be performed by a junior 
member of the family were done by Sildras, so that 
from this period began the custom of "no cere- 
mony for Brahmar.s without the as si stan c e of a 
Sudni," and vice versd. 

By order of the sage Govinda Sanyusi, Sanka- 
ya wrote a history of Kerala in 24,000 



He divided the Malayans into ti8 or 72 ( ?) a 
assembled the sixty -four village Brahman- 

i their particular duty to each elm 
as to other castes, laid down roles for the daily 
observance of each and every class of his division, 
and fixed penalties on those who infringe 
caste privilr 

This great man was noted even during his day. 
There is a large and celebrated pagoda at Tirnvet- 
thtti '. four miles to the north of Madras, built by 
his followers, where worship is still offered to the 
gods by Malabar or JSamburi Brahmans. 

Buchanan notices the three appearances of Sah- 
kariieharya in his Journey through Mysore 
Malabar, vol. IIL 91 (edition of 1807). 

Being the offspring of a god, he is considered 
an incarnation of the deity hiuiself, and several 
wonders are attributed to him. The following la 
an abstract translation of each of the precepts, 
embodied in twenty-six slokas : — 

I. Do not clean your teeth with a stick. 

_. Do not bathe (in a tank) with the clothe? 
you Wear. 

3. Do not wipe your body with the cloth you 
have worn. 

4. Do not bathe before sunrise. 

5. Do i ice, &o. before bathing. 

0. Do not use the previous day's water— liter- 
ally, the water drawn and kept (in a vessel} the 
previous day. 

7. Do not think of tho attainment of any parti- 
cular object when bathing. 

8. Do not use the remainder of the water in 
the vessel kept for one purpose for another. 

9. Bathe if you touch certain low castes— Su- 
dras, — lit. He who desires holiness, or not to be 
polluted, should bath§ whenever he touches low- 
caste i 

10. Bathe if you approach certain lower castes — 
dalas (pariahs). 

II. Bathe if you touch wells and tanks touched 
by the Chandalas. 

12. Do DOt tread with your foot on ti; 
cleaned with a broom before water is sprinkled 
on it. 

18. This is the mode of putting holy a 
on tho forehead :— A Brahman, should make a 
figure in the form of a long g6pi, aa\lj; ;■ 
Kshatriya a semi-circle. M *u > S way* " 
circular figure, as # ; and a Sudra three parallel 

lines, as = . 

M- Repeat to yourself the when per- 

forming any ceremony of which a mantra is an .«■- 
companiment. 

15, Do not eat stale rice, i.e. do not eat in the 
morning what has been prepared the previous day. 
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16. Do not eat the ucJidihislUa (what remains 
in the dish after one's meal is over). 

I". Do not eat what has been offered B 
to Siva. 

18. Do not eat meals served with the hare 
palm ; i.e. rice, ghee, and curry mast be served 
with a spoon-like ntonsil. 

19. Do not use buffalo's ghee and milk for 
komas (sacrificial ceremonies). 

20. Do not use buffalo's ghee and milk for 
obituary anniversaries. 

21. Take your meals so that there may be no 
remainder at the end on (1) the leaf, (2) the hand 
when each morsel is swallowed. 

22. Do not chew betel -leaf when you are un- 
clean. 

23. Lead the life of a Brahmachari (after the 
Upanayana ceremony), perform the homos, and 
the sixteen various ceremonies prescribed for him. 

24. Give the dues in the shape of money pre- 
sents to your tutors. 

25. Do not recite the Yedas in villages and 
streets. 

26. Do not sell females, in marriage. 

27. Do not stick to any vow solely for the 
attainment of any one aim. 

28. If a female touches a girl who has just 
attained puberty — before the holy water [jiun- 
ydha) is sprinkled on her — she must bathe before 
taking her food, being unclean. If a male Brah- 
man does so, changing the holy thread and 
purification by holy water are requisite. 

29. Brahmans should not weave. 

30. Do not wash your clothes yourself. 

31. Kshatriyaa, &c. should not— Brahmans only 
should — worship Rudraksba beads or the llitga 

of Sv 

S3. Brahmans should not accept the manes' 
offerings of a 6udra's Srdddlta. 

33. Performance of sraddha is necessary for a 
deceased father, father's father, mother's father, 
and their wives. 

34. Performance of srilddha on full-moon days 

ry to ingratiate the Pitris or ancestors. 
25. Perform the saphidi ceremony at tin- pre- 
Bovibed I une, 
36, Keep your head unshaved for a complete 
*year, as a vow, on bha dfiftth of your father and 
mother. 

U". Death anniversaries are to bo performed 
by reference to the nakshatra (lunar mansion) on 
which the person died. 

If you become polluted by a female relative 
bringing forth, at the time when you are to per- 
form a eupindt ceremony, perform it after the 
pollution has left you, not otherwise. 

An adopted son should perform the anniver- 



sary ceremonies of the deaths of his natural father 
and mother. 

40. Tho corpse should be burnt in the person's 
own soil, not in that of another person. 

4 1. Sanyasis should not see women. 

42. Have always a love and regard for the 
future world. 

43. Do not perform sraddhas for departed 

Sanyaets. 

44. Brahman women should not see men other 
than their husbands. 

45. Brahman females should not stir out (of 
their houses) without maid-servanty. 

46.. "Wear only white clothes. 

47. Do not bore a hole in your nose. 

48. If a Brahman drinks (liquor) lie loses his 

caste, 

49. If a Brahman takes to wife another | '■'.• I. 
other than his wife) Brahman woman, he loses his 
caste. 

50. "Within the walls of a pagoda, idols should 
not be consecrated, nor temples endowed to tho 
ghosts of ancestors who have died violent (or ac- 
cidental) deaths. 

51. Sudras should not touch the idol in a 
pagoda. 

52. "What has been offered to one deity can- 
not bo again offered to another. (The fame object 
should not constitute offerings to two separate 
deities.) 

53. Marriage cannot bo performed without a 
or burnt-offering — the casting of clarified 

butter, &c. into the sacred Ere as an offeru 
the gods accompanied with prayers, and invoca- 
f inns according to the object of the sacrifice. 

i>4. A Brahman, should not worship another 
Brahman, lying prostrate on the belly. 

."5. Neither is it proper that they should iroi -- 
ship (makew(JWi8&Jra)toanoth'T. • offt different 
caste. 

56. Do not perform the sacrifice of the cow. 

57. Such, a state of things should not 

that some are Saivas and some Vaishnavas. The 
Keralaitos are to hold both in ci|ual veneration. 

58. Wear only one holy thread— fima-nuZ. 

59. The eldest eon alone can nuu 

60. The offering to the pilrtu should bo of rice. 

61. Kshatriyas, Ac in performing their 
dhns should consider uncles in the place of fathers 
(Brahman). 

62. Among the Kshatriyas, Ac. succession to 
property is in the lino of nepli 

63. Widows should observe the rules of san- 
ytba (strict celibacy). 

64. There should be no sad. 

-X. Sampras] Wabiia*. 
Erndkolam. 
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SANTALI FOLKLORE. 
BY EEV. F. T. COLE, TALJHARI, BAJMAHAl* 
Tlie Tale ofEanran am 



KAN'RAN and Gxij a were brothers ; of those 
two Kanran was the elder. They used 
to go every day to the jungles for the purpose 
of digging up roots, ou which they subsisted. 

One day Kanran said to his brother, " Look 
at the sun and tell me how high up he is." Guja 
having mounted a tall tree looked over the 
tops of the other trees in the jungle, and 
perceived one of the heavenly bodies setting, 
and in the opposite direction another rising : 
from this he concluded that it was drawing 
towards evening. 

They again set to work and dug up a quan- 
tity of roots. In thus doing they soon be* 
came very weary. Suddenly the thought struck 
them, " We have dug up the roots, but where 
is the fire by which to cook them*?" Kanran 
then said to his brother, "We are in a fix; 
what shall we do?" The younger brother 
again mounted a high tree and took a good 
look round, to see if he could discover any signs 
of a fire in the distance. After some time ho 
saw a slight glimmering of light. 

Descending quickly from the tree, he said 
to his brother, "I see a light shining in the 
distance." Then, tying up their roots, they 
immediately set off in that direction. With 
great difficulty they reached the Bpot, and 
discovered that it was a fire burning before a 
cave. Going nearer, they saw that the cave 
was a tiger's lair, and saw a large tiger inside. 
Calling to the animal, Kanran said, *' Uncle, 
is any one at home?" The tiger replied, 
" Yes, nephews, I am here ; come in and sit 
down, I have killed a fat ox and am now eating 
him." They said, "We have been busy all 
day digging up roots, but are unable to cook 
them for want of a fire. 

The tiger, after having finished his repast, 
came outside the cave, and the three seated 
themselves around the fire. The brothers 
then roasted their roots and asked the tiger 
whether he would not join them in their supper. 
Taking some pieces of charcoal from the fire, 
they handed them to the tiger, keeping the 
roasted roots for themselves. The tiger re- 
marked, u I can't manage to eat these without 



a great deal of crunching, but you seem to cat 
them as if they were quite soft." The brothel's 
answered, " We picked out those that v. 
well baked for you* and are contenting our- 
selves with the half-cooked roots." Having 
finished supper, they proposed asking one 
another riddles. The tiger said, " Can yon 
rell me the meaning of this — One I will eat for 
breakfast, and another like it for supper ?" The 
brothers, hearing this, felt sure it was some- 
thing connected with them, but, pretending not 
to understand, they replied, " tmclo, we cannot 
tell. As yon have puzzled us, we will also 
try and do the same to you^One will twist the 
tail, the other will wring the ear." Tho tiger 
also perceived that this was said with regnr 
him, and in great terror was about to make 
his escape, when Kanran seized his tail, which 
in the ensuing struggle was twisted off This 
the brothers roasted, and found it a delicious 
morsel. As the tiger was escaping, the bro- 
thers said to each other, " If he goes to the 
river, we shall not be able to follow him, but 
if to the hills we shall be able easily to secure 
him." The tiger, overhearing this conversa- 
tion, fled towards the river. This was exactly 
what the brothers wished, for they knew that 
if the tiger escaped to the jungle they would 
be unable to overtake him. 

On the following day they set out in the 
direction of the river. Following the footprints 
of the tiger, they found him in a small patch of 
jungle close to the water. They concerted a 
plan, namely, that Kanran should hide behind 
a tree, while Guja drove the animal in that 
direction. Being thus driven from his hiding- 
place, the tiger was caught by the ber-in-waif, 
and was beaten to death by the brothers, as 
they supposed. They tied his legs to a pole 
and were carrying him to their home, when 
they perceived that he occasionally opened fa 
eyes. Putting him down they again beat him 
till they thought ho was dead. After carrying 
him a little further they noticed that he still 
opened his eyes. Giving him another severe 
beating they concluded that he must bo now 
dead. But finding they were again mistaken 
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they gave it up in despair, threw him down, 
and left him. Being at some distance from 
home, they went to a waterfall to qaench their 
thirst, . and afterwards climbed up a t dl tree 
which grew on the banks of the water, and 
there they remained for safety during the night. 

The tiger, being left alone, released himself 
and set off to call together his tiger acquaint- 
ances, in order to be revenged on the brothers 
who had thus so grievously ill-treated him. 
They assembled in large numbers and searched 
for a long' time for Kanran and Guja, but in 
vain. At length, becoming tired, they gave up 
the search and began to abuse the poor tailless 
tiger in no measured terms. 

The tigers, impelled by thirst, went to the 
waterfall to drink. It so happened that the 
tailless tiger went close to the very i&l tree in 
which the brothers were seated. Seeing their 
shadows reflected in the water, he exclaimed, 
" Come here, they are drowned in this deep 
water." The other tigers inquired, " Are yon 
serious, or are you making fun of us ? If you 
are joking yon shall suffer for it." Finding it 
was true, they ordered the tailless tiger to dive 
into the water and fetch out ' the brothers. 
The tiger dived till he was tired. At last, being 
thoroughly exhausted, he got out of the water 
and saw the reflection of the men as plainly 
as before; again he dived, but with no better 
success. Being completely worn out with his 
exertions and very cold, he began to sneeze. 
While in the act of doing so, he happened to 
look np, anil there he discovered the brothers 
quietly seated in the tdl-tieo. 

Having announced this fact to the rest of the 
tigers, they held a general consultation as to 
how they might reach the brothers. The tail- 
less tiger at length suggested the following 
plan : — " Let us stand one on the other," said 
he, "till wo get high enough to reach them." 
This plan being approved by all, they directed 
the tailless tiger to take his stand at the bottom ; 
then they climbed one upon the other, till they 
could almost touch the brothers. At this crisis, 
Kanran called out to his brother, " Give me 
your axe, I will kill the tailless tiger." The 
latter, hearing this, struggled to make his 
escape, and in so doing upset the whole party, 
who were resting upon him, while they in their 
fall crushed the poor tailless tiger to death 
and overcome by terror they fled. After this, 



the two brothers descended from the tree and 
began to cut up the dead tiger. Kanran select- 
ed some of the most delicate parts for his own 
share, but Guja seized the entrails. Kanran, 
seeing this, asked his brother why he was so 
foolish as to choose the entrails and to leave the 
rest. Guja quietly replied, " Brother, I am quite 
satisfied with what I have." Then they took 
their departure, and after travelling some dis- 
tance found a suitable tree on which to rest. 
It so happened that a king's son was just 
passing on the way to his father-in-law's house, 
in order to fetch home his wife, and he lay down 
to rest under this same tree. 

All this time Guja bad been holding tho 
entrails of the tiger in his hands. At last he 
said to his brother, " I can't keep this any 
longer." Kanran answered, *' What shall we do 
then ? If you Jet it fall, we shall be discovered 
and shall certainly be killed." At length, Guja, 
unable to hold it any longer, let it fall on 
the king's son who was lying fast asleep at the 
foot of the tree. Awakened by the blow, he 
arose, greatly dismayed at seeing blood, &c. 
upon his body, and imagined that some accident 
must have happened to himself; he therefore 
hastened from the spot. His servants, seeing 
him run at a mad pace, immediately followed. 
Tho two brothers quickly came down from the 
tree and began to plunder the baggage, which 
had been left behind in the fright. Kanran 
seized upon the finest garments, while Gnja se- 
lected a large drum. Being upbraided by his 
brother for thus losing such a splendid oppor- 
tunity of enriching himself.ho replied, " Brother, 
this will suit my purpose." 

They now proceeded on their journey. Guja 
was so much pleased with his drum that he 
kept on beating it all day long. Unfortunately 
the drum-head split and thus was rendered 
useless. But Guja, instead of throwing it 
away, continued to carry it about with him. 
Afterwards they found a bees'-nest. Quia re- 
freshed himself with the honey and idled fan 
drum with bees. Having done this, they con- 
tinued their journey, till they arrived ata river* 
ghat. When the villagers came out at eventide 
to draw wati -r, Hiija let fly Bome of his bees 
amongst them. The people, being mm -h Sturm', 
ran home and told how that two strangers hod 
arrived and had greatly annoyed them by allow- 
ing bees to sting them. The villagers, headed 
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by tkeir chief and armed with hows, advanced 
to the attack, determined to be avenged upon 
the strangers. They commenced shooting, bub 
the brothers, hidden behind their dram, re- 
mained unharmed. After all their arrows had 
been shot, Gnja opened the hole of his drum, 
and the bees streamed out like a cart-rope. The 
villagers now prayed to be released from this 
plague of bees, and their chief promised to give 
one of them his daughter in marriage, also a 
yoke of oxen and a piece of land. Guja then 
calling his bees forced them again into the drum. 
The chief performed his promise. Kan ran was 
married to his daughter, and he cultivated the 
land which his father-in-law gave him. 

One day, for some reason, Kanran was ob- 
liged to leave home for a short time, and upon 
his departure gave Gnja this parting injunc- 
tion : — ** If," said he, " the plough become at 
any time entangled in the ground, and the ox 
be unable to get along, strike it with your axe." 
Guja imagined that his brother was speaking of 
the ox, so when the plough became entangled 
he struck the ox with his axe and killed him, 
instead of catting away the obstruction, as his 
brothor had intended. Kanran, returning home 
about this time, was informed by his wife of 
what had happened. Upon hearing it, he be- 
came greatly enraged, and ran to the spot, in- 
tending to kill his brother. Guja, however, be- 
'.lining aware of his brother's intention, imme- 
il::iuly snatched up the entrails of the ox and 
fled. Seeing a tree having a large hole in the 
trunk, he got inside, having first covered himself 
with the entraQs. Kanran, arriving at the 
spot, thrust his spear iuto the hole repeatedly, 
and when he drew it oat he perceived that it 
was smeared with blood. He exclaimed, " I 
have speared him to death, now he won't kill 
any more of my oxen," and returned home. 

Guja was not at all hurt, the spear not 
having touched him, — the blood was not his, 
but that of the ox. Having satisfied himself 
that no one was near, ho came out of the hole, 
and crept secretly into his brother's house. 
Climbing to the top of the house, he sat there 
perched upon one of the beams. A little while 
afterwards Kanran entered, bringing with lum 
portions of the flesh of the slain ox, also some 
rice. Having closed the door, he commenced 
to offer a sacrifice to his brother Guja s memory- 
The usual ceremonies having been performed, 



he addressed the seal of his departed brother 
in the following manner: — "0 Guja, receive 
these offerings. I killed yon indeed, but don't 
he angry with mo for doing so. Condescend to 
accept this meat and rice." Guja, from his 
hiding-place, replied, " Very well, lay ihem 
down." Kanran, hearing this voice, was greatly 
astonished, but was afraid to look in the direc- 
tion from which the sound proceeded. Going 
out, he inquired of the villagers as to whether it 
was possible for a dead man to speak. They 
told him that such was sometimes the case. 

Whilst Kanran was talking to the neighbours, 
Guja escaped secretly by a back door, taking 
with him the meat and rice. He had not gone 
far before he encountered some men who, he 
afterwards learned, wore professional thieves. 
He divided his meat and rice with them, and 
they became great friends. Guja became their 
companion in their plundering expeditions. 
However, afterwards coming to words, they 
beat Guja severely, tied his hands and feet^ and 
were carrying him off to the river with the 
intention of drowning him. But on the way 
they were compelled by hunger to go in search 
of food, and not wishing to be burdened with 
Guja they set him down bound under a tree. A 
shepherd passing that way, and attracted by 
his crying, inquired who he was and why he 
was crying. Guja answered, "I am a king's son, 
uid am being taken against my will to be married 
to a king's daughter for whom I have not the 
slightest affection." Tho shepherd answered^ 
" I am indeed sorry for you, but let me go 
instead of you, I will gladly marry her." So 
the shepherd quickly released Guja, and allowed 
himself to be bound in his place. The t! 
soon afterwards returning, took up the supposed 
Gnja, and in spite of the shepherd's protesta- 
tions that ho was not Gnja they threw him into 
the river. In the meantime Guja fled, driving 
£ him the shepherd's coWs. The thieves 
afterwards met him again, and seeing the cows 
inquired of Guja whence he had procured them. 
Guja answered, " Don't you remember you 
threw me into the river ? there it was I got 
all these. Let me throw, you in too, and you 
will get as many cows as you wish." This 
proposition meeting with general approbation, 
they suffered themselves to be bonnd and thrown 
into the river, where, as a natural consequenoe, 
all were drowned. 
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THE TWO BROTHERS : A MAXEPURI STORY. 

BY G. H. DAMAXT, B.A., B.C.S. 



In a certain country there lived a king named 
Hemanga Sen; his queen was called Ananga 
Manjuri. He had a very large and beautiful 
palace. One day the queen took a stool into 
the courtyard and sat down. Now it happened 
that the mate of a sparrow was just dead, leav- 
ing two young ones only hatched nine days, and 
he, thin k ing he could not bring them up alone, 
determined to take another mate : so he searched 
and brought one, and built her a nest in the 
courtyard, and put her into it with the young 
ones of his first mate, and then went away to 
look for food. In the meantime the new mate, 
remembering that the young one3 were not 
hers, pushed them out of the nest with her feet, 
aud they fell in front of the queen, and their 
bodies split open and they died. 

Ananga Manjurt was very sorry to see this, 
and thought to herself, " When their wives die, 
men have very little consideration for their 
children and grandchildren. If I die, my hus- 
band will take another wife, who will treat my 
little sons Turi and Basanta jnst in this way, and 
will kill them." So she wept very much, and 
took the two young sparrows and showed them 
to the king, and told him how they had perished, 
and asked him not to treat her sons in the same 
way if she died. The king told her she was 
not likely to die, and promised he wonld never 
ill-treat her sons ; and the young sparrows he 
threw away. 

Fivo years after this the queen's time came, 
and she fell ill and died, and the king was 
much grieved, more especially as his sons wen 
so young. His distress was so great that for 
mauy days he wonld not hear of marrying 
again, but his men and women slaves continu- 
ally urged him to take another wife, saying 
there was no prosperity in a kingdom in which 
there was no queen, and all his subjects said 
the same thing. At last the king could no 
longer withstand their entreaties, and consent- 
ed, and told them to look out for a suitable 
match for him. Daring this time his two sons 
III become old enough to play at hockey* 
and were continually amusing themselves at 
the game. The subjeots found a suitable wife 



for the king, and they were married, and he 
brought her to the palace. After she had 
there some days she began to think that there 
was no use in her remaining with the king, 
because Turi and Basanta, the children of his 
first wife were still alive, and if she had any 
children they would not ascend the throne, and 
that she must hit upon some plan to kill them. 
So she thought over it all day, whether she wa3 
eating, drinking, Bleeping, or walking, till at 
last she devised a scheme, — to pretend that she 
was ill and could only he cured by bathing in 
the blood of Turi and Basanta. So she called 
a wise man and said to him aside in a solitary 
place, " I have called yon in because I am ill, 
and you must tell the king that I shall soon be 
well if I bathe in the blood of Turi and Basanta." 
Saying this she took gold and silver from the 
treasury and gave it him, and from that day 
she gave up eating and drinking, and pretend- 
ed to be ill ; and when she had not eaten for a 
month her body was very thin and emaciated, 
aud she seemed to be really ill. The king 
ordered the wise man to be called, and sent a 
slave to fetch him, and when ho came the king 
told him to examine the queen and see what 
was the matter with her, and to give her medi- 
cine to cure her. So the wise man examined 
the queen, and came back and told the king that 
she was very ill, and would certainly dio unless 
she was properly treated. The king told him 
to apply proper medicines, bnt he said the 
remedy conld not be obtained, so it was of no 
use thinking about it. The king pressed him 
very much to tell it, and promised that he would 
really have it done, whatever it was. So he said, 
" You must kill your two sons Tnri and Ba- 
santa, and make the queen bathe in their blood, 
and she will be cured." When the queen heard 
the wise man say this, she pretended to be very 
ill, and rolled from Bid© to side in her bed call- 
ing out "I am dying, I am dying/' The king 
could not help believing her, and ordered hia 
sons to be killed. Now the two boys, with their 
slaves, were gone out to play at hockey, and 
other slaves were sent to look for them; 
but they, being tired with play, had gone 
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into the house of the woman who nursed 
them while their mother was alive, to drink 
some water, and the slaves, armed with 
and bows and arrows, came and found them 
there, aud told them how the king had ordered 
them to be killed that the queen might bathe 
in their blood. Turi, who was a little the 
bigger, wept very much at hearing this, and 
lamented his ill fate, but his younger brother 
Basanta did not nnderstand that he was to be 
killed, and went on playing. So the king's 
slaves put Turi and Basanta in front of them 
and went. away. On the road Turi said to 
them, tl Sirs, do not kill my little brother, 
only kill mo ; he does not understand anything 
about it, and you see he is still laughing." 
He fell at their feet and entreated them much, 
till at last they tblt pity for him, and one of 
them proposed to let the boys go, and kill 
a dog and put its blood in a chmuja and take 
it to the king instead. The other slaves agreed 
to this; and all went together into a lonely 
forest, where they killed the dog and released 
Turi and Basanta, telling them they must 
never return to the kingdom, as the king their 
father would suppose them to be dead. So 
they returned to the king with the dog's blood, 
ami told him it was the blood of his sons, and 
he made the queen bathe in it, and as there 
was nothing really the matter with her she was 
very soon .veil, aud the king was much pleased 
at her recovery. 

In the meantime Turi and Basanta travelled 
a long way, and became very hungry and 
thirsty, BO that they plucked young leaves ofl" 
the trees to eat. They journeyed on till sun- 
set, when they stopped beneath a tree for the 
b, and the elder brother told the younger 
to lie down and ho would keep watch. The 
you nirer brother spread his cloth on the ground 
and was soon asleep, while Turi sat at the foot of 
the tree and collected some wood, and struck a 
light by rubbing sticks together, and made a 
fire. Now a pair of parrot© had perched in that 
tree, and about midnight the cock called to 
the hen : • Listen, wife ! What will happen to 
the man who eate yon r" And she answered : 
'« The man who eats me will first experience 
great distress, and afterwards great happi- 
ness; but what will happen to the man 
who eats you ? M The cock replied : " He will 



•ry happy and will be made king." Turi 
heard all that the two parrots had said, aud 
he took a knife from his cloth and made a 
bow and arrow, aud killed both of them at one 
shot, and they fell to the ground. 

He roasted them while his brother Basanta 
was still asleep, but, as he did not wish tu eat 
them both himself, he put them aside till his 
brother should wake. 

A little after midnight he became very sleepy, 
and, as there were many tigers, bears, aud wild 
boars in tho jungle, he woke his brother i 
told him to keep wateh, but he was so sl> 
himself that he quite forgot to eat the birds he 
had roasted. Basanta afterwards found them, 
and, thinking his brother had put them there 
for him, he put the cock aside and ate the hen, 
which was fated to bring sorrow upon him. 
when he had finished eating, morning came. 
Turi rose up, and Basanta said he had eaten 
one bird himself, and put the other aside for 
him ; so Turi ate the one by which happiness 
was promised. After they had eaten, the two 
brothers set out for another country, and tra- 
velled together for a long way till the sun be- 
came very hot, and Basanta feeling thirsty 
asked his brother for water, but Turi told him 
they could not find it there on the top of a 
mountain, and they must go on a little further. 
So they went on till Basanta grew so hungry 
and thirsty that he could not move another 
step, and he sat down on tho mountain and 
asked his brother to search for water for him, 
and Turi went to look for it. 

Now the king of that country was dead, 
and his principal elephant had gone into the 
jungles to search for anew king.* Turi, hearing 
the sound of water, had gone in the same direc- 
;iriii, aad as he was coming down the side of 
the mountain he met the elephant^ who deter- 
mined to make him king and stood before him in 
the path. Turi went to one side to pass, but the 
elephant followed him to the same side and 
then sat down in front of him, and ermtinued 
to follow him and sit before him, so that the 
boy might climb on his back. At last Turi told 
him that ho was going to search for water 
for his brother Basanta, and asked him to leave 
the road. The elephant told him to climb 
on his back and he would take him; but as 
soon as Tnri mounted, the animal took hin> 



• This mu A conmon custom, or n all eTeufc i-w^oaed to be so: cuaf. Ind, Ant. vol. III. p. 11. 
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i^lil towards the conn try whore there was 
no king, Turi wept wry much at the tfa 
Of leaving hut younger brother in 

if fur wuut of water, and i 
cloth he i „|r in W ftmaii pieces and throw 

i dawn to mark the road, and wiled on all 
the gods ro protect his brother ; and all Lhu tints 
too eloplnal oMitinnad to take him away. 

In Lhn nu-.mrmio Basanta wondered why hii 
brother did not return, and began to t luok 
must have killed him. Awl so he mm 
bout eight hoars, hut still hia broth, 
come; and he lamented hia ill fate, not 
knowing , all alone in that jungle, hut 

in what direction to go, but he doteraiin. ii M 
Bud find hi* brother m alt hazard*. So bo 
started on hie way crying, * Brother, brother '," 
all thmnglr the forest, bnt as the elephant wag 
taking him away to be a king Tori could giro no 
answer. In the course uf his search Musanta 
came on the foot* tops of his brother and the 
I nicks of tho elephant, and could not help think- 
ing that the beast must have killed him. A Jittfo 
way iurtiiur on ho found the piece* of cloth; he 
did not understand that his brother had t ' 
them down i- b« way, but thought the 

elephant after killing' Mm must have torn Inn 
clothes to piece*. 

Now tho elephant had arrived with Tun in 
the country whore there was no king, and all 
the peoptn turned out to aee their new ruhr, — 
women, youths, old men, all assembled to greet 
him, sad prepared sweetmeats, p&n, hctolnnt, 

00, Incense, <ihi, and lighted candles, and 
filled* put:, of earth and bra?* with water, and 
put them before him, and, wishing hi*, 
pines* and prosperity, prostrated themselves bo- 
Ibm him. Tnri was so pleased to find that the 
■ t taken hi in away I ,, f hut 

- and give Iran met 

n am-raiibj, tW bo goi to forgot bis hr 
was loll in thr. jungle, and ho began to sit in 
court every day, and wu* jo* | iroftbl ; ailA 

in this way s month passed by, till Bum at a, 
traokiitir hk way by the piece* of cloth, earneto 
bin brathor's capital. As ho bad not eaten ft* 
, h» was very thin, and dirty besides, 

nr clothe* bo iron tho bark ofa tn-«- : tmtl 
standing at tho door of the pahuw, ho asked tho 
porter* wl , had heard or seen any t 1, fag 

of liia brotherTnri, TtaywsrasA wuchdjspl. 
ot hearing their king spoken of in euch a way 



that the jemadar ordered the others to beat him 
with a cane. He ookod tht-ir hand* and fr* 
implored I horn not to beat him ai 

hi. uud told the king that then 
a madman standing at the gate, and asked what 
wan to lie done with him. The kingordrmd lum 
to be put in jail. So Basanta war. taken awn 
thrown blO prison, where he remained a long 

iiiil hethonght he must be feted soen 
all ihtas Hardships, and, as ha expneted to die 
soon, ho was OODStsmtly pnijing to God. One 
day a merchant who lived in that plnco deter. 

i to go and trade, end he attempted to 
his empty boat from the rivcr-bank into the 
water, hut con hi not move it; two or three 
hundred mnn Bun tried, ha: VI not get 

it in; tnn elephants pushed Ft, bcl 
not manage it. nmr „ 

ing what to do, told the king all abnnt it, and 
how he had been informed in a dream that if be 
offered a human sacrifice the boat would move, 
and he awked thr- king to giro him a man for 
the purpose. The king, not knowing it wos his 
younger brother, ordered themadtaan to bo given 
him : 6o the sen-ants gave Basan mer- 

who took him away to sacrifice Lim. 
Bawmtn ivus mneh distressed to hear it, and 
told the merchant thathn wanld drag the host 
it I he water, and tho merchati ; 1 not 

to kill him if he could do it 80 Basanta want 
to tho boat and said, " If I am a trne man, 
move, and be thought on God and pn1 bia 
hand on the boat, and, as soon as h 
i', it went water. When thu merchant 

■aw ir. In thought Bsosnta m»n hi be no common 
-whi. no he invited him to go with lum to trade, 
thinking that he would be nseful if ihtj cams 
to any ltjrv (he > , n tmy at rang. 

86 h rhi lioat withmerchar 

taking litmmtu with him, went to 
try to btsl 

When be arrived at tin place, he fa<< 
liis boat to the bank and went to ahor 
Iil0langofth*i coantry had a very bentnifnl 
danghtei- whom ha wished to marry :' - 
"" r ' • ' - tags in nmny dHTercnl conn- 

i and there 
WR,tt The la 

to the king to sell his {poods, ■ i.,ld 

I no tim* to hmk at tl 
bnt would do ho in two days" i . thr- 

marriage. So tho inurchant agreed to remain. 
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think! ni: r in ce as might parhapa chnaao 

Mm fur her litwbftftd Ou the appointed Jny 
king* 1 kwciuul> together Erom every side, aud 
the uioiv-limu put on kin gold and silver una- 
mODt« lad Haaania want with him, taking a 
rant lu («il upon* aud they each oat down in 
appointed place. Then the prince**, with a 
garland of flowers iu her hand, 01 ttood 

In ill- initial nf An assembly, and each of the 
kinds' sons Imped that alio might choose him. 
Basaulu was fritting nn ■>th behind thu 

merchant, and as ' oess came near, Ae 

hint hoped she might choose him ; but she 
passed him bj, and pat thu garland on Hie- u 

saying she nhose hiiii for her husband. 
Whim tho kings' sons saw it, Any all laughed 
at tho prineesa'a falhar because she bail rcjooted 
tlieui and ftJaOSftik * onininon slave ; and ho was 
so ashamed t; I ^hrated the marriage at 

onofl, and gave his daughter what she had U> 
receive, and aunt her off with her husband. 

.mrnhant told .Basonta to bring the mat he 
was sitting on, and Aey all three want away 
tt> Ae boaU Now An merchant bod privji-, ly 
determined to kill Basanm. and marry tho king's 
daughter, so ho ordered his servants to posh 
out into thit middle of the river, wbeit 
Stream won running wry strong ; and when they 
had reached a Tory wide river, where thu car* 
ront was moitt impntumi-., the nwrohmii gave 

,ta a lord and told hiiu to draw soma 

, and a* he was stooping over tin- tfdfl d 
the boat bo pushed him intr> tho water 

■ rinoassftw iU and he WSS weeping 

nmeh loO Ikww her bnahend a pillow, which he 
caught, and it supported him. 
Tho merchant told Basaum's wife that he 

fad to keep her to wait ' bfcn t hot alio 
wax much distressed and (old him bOl 
her for three yearn, and after that alio a nil 
, The merchant tratmiied In r 
much, and n to seise her, but aho 

pray. he might ha smitten with I 

and die if ho aia *o; mid honWi'-d. •], 

lA xn y | r on-- mmld believe that 

jtlw wH*. «*!'*"■■ her hmmatidwa* 

dead and would nuver return s ao ho took hnr 

tnto, sup- 
ported ou Ao pfltoW and h the 
waves, bad strum to share, and was drying 

landed lived an old oonplu of tftoofe, nnd tho 



fAd*l and flaw Baaantm 
She called i<- I 
uo answer, ao abu Wmt rod told her huaband 
ttiat a man was d fed/, and I 

boA went and lifted him up, and took hi: 
thuir own honae, where thuy Lighted a uru end 
act him Tursv it. 

iin-y liftii bften for a long tima much 
<4o they hail nn aon, and they 
v, iahed to adopt Basunla, so thi>y peranaded him 
to remain in thuir house. 

In An meantime Baaanta'^- - ?s* 

of grief, gave up eating and slwpln-: 
enmo mneh emaeiated, and tlin mereliant ftg 
a-ikod her to 1» his wife, but whe rufuaod end 
tuld him DOt to touch her for three years or 
hu would In? i to axho»; hu thought 

uu ouo else OOOld Baeny her, bo when he reached 
heme be made her live in a separate h 
and put a guaiil over her, nnd kupt bur wiA 
groat care. And all Ibifl timo the waMheruuiu 
and his wife treated Baaanta vuiy kindly. Now 
Tari was king of the country where they Vwc^ t 
and An meruUum n iiu«ted him to unlor each 
vilhige in torn to supply men to guard hia wife ; 

I when it came to Ao tarn of the d 
village to supply a man bom '.very two honaoa 
the huadmun ordered Au washerman to go. 
But BasanUK when ha heard of i<, 
go in hia phieo, and be and thu Ott iman 

and sat iu the house wlurre BasantA,'* 
wifowoa,and talked tngether, and Ao Other 

bated Baaanitt to Ml bim a talo. 
Uawuita luwl rooogniaed his wife, bat hu was 

[nhOfCd him: ao he 

to ttillull in. i «, sod when ha 

wife, who waa lying on th« bad, heard him (nil 
how bo hod swum to ahure inpported b 
pilbw which his wife hail thrown bim, ihn ' 
hu* waa her huvbond, and she esld she had 
,1 much to God, end he luid promised to 
rcatore hhu to h.s- ; end ban to rolam 

bis atory next -in> in t -'"g 

When the morning earn* she told *«nt 

thai she wishi i 'ore tho king, to hear a 

riorj » was on gnard I 

md ahe promised to marry Ac in. r 
a* soon aa ahe had hcoxd it. Be WW 

bet prnrniau, ^ni u, tit to the kn 
oak him to give notiw tiuit a «ory would be 
to ld; -o, ewi every ooe eeseo 

■he story, aitking in his appointed 
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pluGC, Olid Basutittt's wife told her huibaij.l t6 

begin. Sobotoldtbe nlc I which ho* 

been immitcil here, and -when ho had finished, 
the princess seized his feet uud began, to weep; 
uud the king 1 recognized him younger brother 
I I <m braced him, mid banished the merchant 



tO [mother Country, uud -cwi.'lv j.imiahrsd tlin 

doorkeeper* who Lad beaten Dasnnta | 
ha took htm to the palace and appuiutc-d him 
commander-in-chief,, and the two brothers con- 
tinued lo tivtt together in great happim-*ii, while 
rfalOOM proved to be & most devoted wife. 



METRICAL TRANSLATION OF BHARTIIIHARTS XlTI SaTAKAM 

BY VJLCiT, C, IL TAWNOT, M.A., CALCUTTA. 



Tftv praise of Destiny. 

(Tudor Vrihaspnti's own eyes 

Entrenched en heaven '« height, 
Wielding th' artillery of the skies, 

1'llowad by god* in fight, 
Indra, in spite of all his skill, 

Has seen his host give way ; 
B j;th nought uvulUj, — -To whom she will 

Fortune assigns the day, 

Onr fates, oar minds, depend on deeds 

Dene in the sonl's career,, 
But each can gain the wit he needs 

By careful conduct bore, 

A bald man felt the sun's fierce rays 

Scorch Iuh defenceless head, 
In haste to shun the noontide blaze 

Beneath a palm be fled ■ 
Prone as he lay, a heavy fruit 

Crashed through his drowsy brain : 
Whom fate has sworn to persecute 

I'lnds every refuge vain, 

"When sun and moon eclipsed I see, 

And elephants in bonds, 
And wise men vexed with poverty; 

1 own, my soul desponds. 

No wonder sages figure Fortune blind ; 
Shir Jinrt create* u hero to her niiud, 
Whom all men own the glory of the ago. 
Then breaks bar mode) in her childish rage. 

Iflhums and briars bear no leaves we do not 

blame' the Spring, 
Nor jet th© Sun, if blinking owls fly not till 

' big, 
That chain kt gape in vain for showers is not 

the dead's disgrace; 
Fate's sentence written on the brow no band 

can e'er efface. 



Srftejtrofo >,f Works. 
Wliy honnnr gods, who latllt submit to F, 
Or Pate, who gives but what onr dftcthj have 



woo 



Upon our deeds alone depends our state, 
By these exalted, as by these undone. 

Mighty are works, which Brahma's self con Gued 

wit Lin the egg,* 
Which forced e'en £iva t skull in hand, from 

house to house to beg. 
Made \ iUiou through ten tedious births his 

deity disguise, 
Which daily bind th' unwilling sun to wander 

through the skies I 

Our merits in a former life 
Preserve us in the midst of foes. 

In woods, flood, fire, tu ponce and strife, 
On Ocean waves, and mountain snows. 

Kindness can turn the bad man's heart, and fools 

convert to wise, 
Make poison into nectar-juice, and friends of 

enemies, 
Bring distant objects near: then strive that 

talisman to gain, 
Nor set thy heart on glorious gifts acquired 

with endless pain. 

Before he act* the man of sense 
Look* forward to the consequence, 
1 r heedless acts infix a dj 
That rankles In \hn tortured heart. 
In emun |g tajlow boil. 

And light the tire with gpi 
VmiIi golden plottghj turn up the soil 

And then sow worthless t 
TIjus wttUT far tlian if thou spend 

An easy life on earth ; 
Since ull things must on works depend, 

Why throw away thy birth ? 



•^t^bahW-fcicanb^u^b^ (CW.Jrtrtv^I^SJ" 
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b tO M.-ru'. p 
like lh-v ky. 

Grow riuh by trade, or till this ground, or art 
nud ply, 

tftU on* earthly foes, w*> yield to 

\Yliatn\ir shu nilhican ne'er t&ku place, whatever 
who wills muiit bff, 

d plenteous i»r 
Will savage wnodi a glorious city find, 
Wiii aid gums aboanding every 

All regime blissful ami all people kind, 
tvrawr o/an apposite tuidineu.* 

trail be friend* with thus*! tbaL Lrutli de- 
spise. 

"Wlm : m snJEsii no Ion ai alb. 

Wbu ju .ball find hid profit small, 

1 him no hero who hi* icniw rtubduua, 

A virtuous wife's no blessing one ahonld 
choose, 
ledge w r, l men rtrl 

And sowraign away'b u burden on il*i> bruin. 



One.: Li a v. 

Wifcl ■ bresJa nu bitter jrat. 

But kirull- n peaks end aH r-omtnands, 

ids, 

Tlu, u of oon6tant sonl 

Preserves unchanged hi* self-coat rv! T 
In vani men trample tn thr fire, 
Poj .rue* aspire. 

: art is st«. 

j-ersuTU, 

Might stand aguiuSt thr 

Whoe'er will ! tire charms 

Th« world, nil hurtful thing!* di&u 

mountain streamlets ctn.il, 

ii ns summer pool. 
Tin. U 

my peek, 
A cobra but a wreath Of tlotrcm, 
Ami poison.dranghts like nectur-sbou 

men would sooner purl with life 
Than honour, n* their mother l vir dear. 
To which in i Uine, 

rago with etdJf-nrjrprct unholy strife. 



THE DYAIASHAHAVA. 
(CutiftBtwal/rr.** p. 336.) 



The Thirtttn! 
Aflor Ibis Jl&r barf presnnital gold, jewels 
Ac. — many .presculs, to the Raja to tfcuuroliia 
It, If ii liegon to eerve Jayasinhn, an all 
. .dnttdyaa •ermd him, and uiob 

. ; and w i - ring Jajaitnua'a 

coniincirnU ho devoted himself t" lbr pt 
of the sacrifices, to that Jayoai&ba wru greatly 
pleased with him. 

i >:i he ttwj* wont ont privu 

the Malt e;>nl thp wisu prais- 

ing tli RAjn,*HiI tbo TbrtiT> nbuiJng bim. Ha 
homo of a fisbormriu, nud 
wander MM he reached the bonks of ihe 

6«Wf«U« Hm foe ma great 

jug*] »t night, tin? owl* ware killing 

the crows. In this jnugal Jayasinha raw a 
pah* — a man ami woman. Tin* Raja asked the 
tro yon ? Who is the woman 
with yon Y A n 1 why aro you wandering abont 



* TTup w mu> ■pdjcabt' to flu* find »£ua 
t S'jkd V'srnn, tha L>rd ol 



i -frtr-fbtt 



in this tumble jongal at this spasm*?" Elfl 
atiswei bare is a city hi PAlal named 

BhogAvntt;* OM dwulhi Oia Nipa 

Bajft Ro i n nch o da, wbbso son K una len - 
eliuda lam. 1 oamti biihur bO0U 

•■am, uatucd. D a tn 
* .. 
Then Jbvu-itdiu gnvv asnutancft to I 
nnkiu-'' a 'gront^' 4 

lUjn— "Voo ihnll COB 
world '* Ho thnn returned witli lira win 
Fatal, ami tho Icing went hack to the c 

King Jayuuiiilm went out in ihaxnornin 
make Kalutnticm to tho T>aTaandtho(Junj. 
oxerci 

to lako the air, not being wakeful ha 
sleep, so no one knew that ho wandered a ' 

The BAJ! f wandor* 

ing ulH»ut at night ■ubducd to bimneir 



ii AtkticrdocaKjr 
L-Jf"W,Tv), 
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15 h n t a s , $ a kin is , and others, learned many 
. and from what he saw at night he 
would call people in the daytime and say, '* Yon 
have such an uneasiness," or " Yon have suoh 
a comfort," so that people thought that he knew 
the hearts of men, and must be an aoatur of 
a Deva. 

One day a Yogini came from Ujjain to the 
king . !. and began to hold a disctu 

with the Raja, Baying, " Raja, if you desire 
fame, come to Ujjain and humbly entreat 
Kulikii and the other Yogims, and make friends 
with Yasovarma, the Raja of Ujjain,* for 
ut him yon cannot go to Ujjain." 
Jayasinha said to t 1 u _■ V« ig i 1 1 1 , " i will seize tha t 
V a 8 o v a r m a and make him a prisoner : there- 
fore, if you like, go and give h i m all the assistance 
yon can. If this Yaso varma fly to save his 
life it is better, otherwise I wiUeneagehimlikea 
parrot. If you do not assist him, all the service 
yon have paid him will have been waste of 
labour. If I do not conquer Yasovarma,I 
will be your servant. If you do not fly hence like 
a female crow, I will Cllt offji nose and tars 
with this sword." Thus saying he turned out 
the Yogini. 

Then Jayasinha quickly prepared to go to 

U j j a i n,f and collected his army from village 

to village. He advanced towards Ujjaui by daily 

stages of eight kos, and conquering the rajas 

that ho passed on the road ho took them with 

him. On the way he I- ■ m the tops of 

many mountains to level the road. A L h 1 1 1 

i ; tended Jayasinua at this time. Jayasinha 

was phased when he saw this B h i 1 1 Raja and 

his army, like the monkeys in the army of 

■luiFidraji. The B h i 1 Is were dwellers in 

the mountains ; therefore when a mountain 

in the way fc though the place were a 

terrible one, they would qnickly mount it. 

They climbed trees, too, to get at the fruit to 

; there was a terrible cave they 

woold enter into it. They pursued wild animals 

to catch them. If as they wont, on account 

throng, they conld not get a road, they 

would go on without one. JayasiEha's army 

OH arriving at Ujjain encamped on the &ipra 

river. His servants made known to Jayasinha 

that the tents were pitched, v, irsee fast- 



r.>nalogry of tin- Ujjiiin prince*, as piven in tha 




ened on one side, and the details of the eneamp- 
Vment. Then the courtezans, putting on clothes of 
varied kinds, came-aud danced before Jayasinlni. 
Jayasiiiha sent certain Bhntas, Pretas, &c. 
against Ujjain, to cause annoyance. Many 
warriors with slings began to cast stones against 
I jjjiiu. Some went and broke down the moat 
of I jjain, and some that saw it said nothing. 
When Jayasinha knew of this he did not forbid 
it, though it was done without his orders, be- 
cause it pleased liira, and he had thought «pf 
ordering it. 

Yasovarma prepared to fight to protect 
Ujjain, and came with his Pradhau ; but the sun 
had gone down, anil Jayasinha was employed 
in the evening service. When it was d 
Jayasinha went out alone to see the environs 
of Ujjain. He went to the S i p r a river, where 
there are D e v a s t h n n s and places of pil- 
grimage called after the Risbis. He saw there a 
Company of women, and knew them to be Yo- 
ginis. Jayasinha knew thai rhey intended ti. 
pare mantra* to cause his death. The Yo 
attacked the king, who fought with them,tho 
he was not pleased to contend with women. 
At last they pronounced thai il •■y were p!< 
with hhu. and that he should conquer Ya s o- 
v a r m a. The king returned to his army, and t he 
next day seated inn piUkt he entered Ujjain. jind , 
seizing Yasovarma, imprisoned him, and! 
brought all A v a n t i d e s a with D ha r under ] 
subjection to himself. Afterwards Jayasinha 
seized and imprisoned a raja of the con 
mar to Ujjain named Si m, and several other 
rajas. Some of them lie caged like birds, some 
he chained by the neck like cattle, or by the 
legs like ho 

Then J a y a s i fi h u w i re t ur nod 

from Mftlwft. On the road rajas 

brought their daughters to be married to • 
SlSha, and treated him with great respect, Tho 
'i-.'ijas and others who plundered pilgrims he 
slew or drove out from that place, and m 
the place without fear. Afterwards Jayasi 
lived for a bone at Siddhapur, and built the 
RndraMal a ,.n the banks of the Saras vat ! t 
where the river Rows eastwards.^ Juyasiuba 
also caused to be built at Siddhapur 

r. vol. V. ». 380 ,- voL VII. p. 78fi 

lir.li.dl. 
vol. I. \ 

t Rfc U 114, vol. I. p. lit. % lb. r . us. 
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I v ira S ra m i , , 
thitrn. Jnnujiiiin wiFiii uHm 
tin* ICija* nil' 'dv«a(Uim*ulTtnmJ]iii{r 

bo do pilgrinsagu at S ciin ji n U I h a , 
JIuiiv BnUuonna weru with him. The kiiisjarrlved 
ill l>- v.i ]'n J -la n »t i_vm and 1 

ivnAfchn. lb: vsiw Jut-thin it to Brahman*. 
^TlieHyu of [)«va Fa i tan, when boh. 
Jnyunhhn'a coming, went I 

.taya- 
; ici>nr1,:' I . him with wo- 

Ar.\ Jnvusiului worshipped Jiomanuiha 
with jewels of xnanj kind*. Ha gave •■■ 
Brahman* ami other Yi'trb duiuiiswd 

•cut Uw own Hi-rra :il away audiat 
bite. MahAdorn them app?nn J to 
liioi visibly and promuwtd him vintnrr ov> 
rAjan. Tim ken 

-Id h i m that bta brulliBT 
T r I b h u v a n a p a I a ' * «on K u m a ra p A t a 
should jflit on hi« throne, Tlie g> <&nw 

After thh JftjnftiElm at *p]rndtrar 

(tscandixl Uiruir,* and went ti> the temple of 
Ni« ra i n a t h n and wonhipped tlioro, 

ffowonl i % h a p u r,f tho BrAh- 

manV village, and finally rem e 

ranxod to be madn tho S a h n * ra H ii <? a 
-'"tank, J anil also many twit*, welt*. 
OMKdVr*, gaedetH. A&, uiid at thy tanks ho estab- 
lished t'ltfifvtata*. IIu twinbluhod also Hchools 
learning the Jutlih- ■ i/jLi, 

an tad and ei 

temp ■ a ti il i L ti DevB and other* la 

:ii that lank. 

; 

MahAdeva, had told him about KumArapAlu's 
•ncooe i<xiktho vowof ''oaTian." 

next day, reflecting on tho god, ho toonl 
* Swi 1143)., 

'/%< gi.nftio«H Sctr^o. 
Afterward* K n m A r n p A 1 a mounted the 
Urdu p -rnted <t{iAi* 

nltiu. On Jayaviuha'ti deolh tbu RAja of 
SapAd Lnknhn Doan,§ nho&o namo was 
A tia, *u 

KnmurapAla to be weak, <{tia trolled with 
nJoalno i ; ; on tho lwnk«of 

dw$ai ruhiri qui 



*:■ 
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:i£ika, tlte irnml 



■ hint Anikrv. tlte irnnilua of 
TjMkDenCLuci! 



i K>"ja or the Nurth, and Kami- 

I 1 1. of tin Weak. Ana began to make 
friend* vt V al 1 A I tho king of A v n ti t i . 
and of tho Raja* on the banks of i In- Pari 
ri*or, and of t he lloja of the connlnr on thn 
weat of Gujarat, He hn Id nut thmats, too» 
I d coiKjutircd K a m i i i [ ,i I n ho 
n mid conquer tliem nntp-s thr»j rained bim- 
Tlie U u j u r u t sovBTcit^n, knoiriTijT the !> a p id 
J. :« k « h a li A j a was od VAnenngt pivpared for 
him. In Ana'aaroty tharo vmreeercral nijas and 
lldUod in Gaoroign Inu^uugts. An a It Aj a 
tinft made apou tha we fAL 

Kutniirapilfl'a spiea made- this knowr. 
informing him al i he Itija ofKanthfl- 

ad juiueit Ana, and Unit a luadur ofliu own 
ant* j, C li A li a d /$ tntcii I o. Ti i ey 

too, that Ana was wtdl in lor •*] 

GnjazAt by bnders who v. Qn habit of I 

cuuutnr tu -y, and tluit V a 1 1 A 1 , 

al U j j a i n , was to attack (lujar.H on 
Asda WAen A n a madp hiw attaok. Iv u in a r a - 
p A 1 a wu mge4 tvheti ht: baird Ihtii. 

A! Hid Umi" ihcPattau people called An a 
"Kajn ofKfliii": Uiey said that he had i 
ax it warn tha w*nrant of Jaraainhiv,, and wo» 
rmlrnowli -'obe lcno«it. \' nil A I had 

1 him* and the Raja of I* A i » 1 i p u 
who vra* " tike a jackal." Ann's army waa led* 
by a Brahma n named K n k a . 

K n in a ra p a ! a was joinwl bj aiireml rajas 
and by K o I H{Kf>fal:a)— retry ixdchnitocl bort, i 
men — who aeagfubled from all uidca. Many wild 
tribes qIbo joined liia army. Tho pooplo oil 
Kojthh, Lmtariw, joined him (whoso I 

humca wea- nplendtd), with tho Sindhta 
Ivnmarapala adranetid towards Abu, and 
van tUmv mountain pooplo 

<f in UlO akimi of doer. Tha Raja of 
Aba ot thifi time wn»Vik ram r 
men of Jal and hard as a (Jalor) follownd 
him i ho look^l'ou Knmat»]MMa as hin l-tr.l. ! b- 
came to meet Knmimpila and said : — M V i a h - 
vamitra (lift hi produced out Far mora 

to rule in this ptaee, nevnrlli«le«s.*na bavn - 
upon us i fitill we are prwperouii. ^ 
Thcfio K ii in ii r U (B ill) that dwell on A U u 
aru not snbjeot to yon, yet aft your pfedooesaor*, 
kings of the P o I a a k i m r.'rolecteil 

% MtfoUmiMl la. a copper*j&tlta in ton Jmh Mmtr u 
ff*<tut duti-i Sttia-LSJli; SUrat-aiifK bj« il «m W*b*vi 
Ui*l ivin«4 AM.-B1* Mil 4, mL 1 pp. Uff, t». 
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them, they remembering this benefit sing your 
praises. Here isVasishtha Riehi's her* 
mitage, and the country is called one of eighteen 
hundred villages. In the midst of this Abu is 
the pure river Man da k in 1; here too is 
Achalesvara Mahadeva: here the means 
of attaining trwksha- hare great success. Here is 
a great place of R i s h a b h a Deva, which is 
much worshipped by pilgrims. On this Aba it 
is always cool, so the people 'boss themselves in 
lions' skins. Here there are mines of various 
kinds, so that people are wealthy ; famines do not 
occur, disease is hardly known. On this Abu 
V^many Eh ills live who are skilful as guides, also 
cultivators, salute, painters, gamblers too, many 
of them : there are mines of stones, mines of 
' jewels. Here is a forest called S a d v al, such as 
is not to be met with even in Swarga. Si n- 
dhnka and other Devis dwell therein. Apsfp 
rasas also come here to sport. People come 
hither from foreign countries every year to 
celebrate Sri Ma 1 1 ' s festival. Here grow 
good crops of barley and rice, and my income is 

" lakhs of rupees, out of which I too every year 
keep Sri Devi's festivals. On the mountain is 
the excellent river V a r n a s a : you should 
encamp on the banks of it. Scholars come hither 
from foreign lands to learn Sanskrit." 

After this speech the Raja entertained Ku- 
marapala as a guest with flowers, sandal, &c. 
The Seventeenth Sarga. 
Description of night, &c. 
The Eighteenth Sarga. 
Afterwards K u m a r a p a 1 a set out from 
thence : a white umbrella held over him d< 
his royal rank. "When Ana Raja heard of Ku- 
marapala'6 arrival he prepared to fight, His min- 
ister, however, counselled liim against engaging, 

v saying that he should not have left 'M&nvfir 
to attack Gujarat ; bat Ana RAja did not approve 
of his advice, supposing he had been bribed by 
Knmarapala. Meanwhile the noise of Kumar*. 
pala's force was heard as it emerged from under 
the shelter of the mountains. 

The soldiers of Ana RAja shot arrows at 
Kumui-apala's army. The king of Nagor took 
bis bow and arrows. There wore in tlie army 
leaders of twenties and thirties called Ma hu- 
ll h a t s. and of thousands called R h a t a It ( 
The Ixittle raged. The army of Ana, though led 
by Chatrapa t is, was driven back by the 



y 



Gujarat army. Ana then rushed on Kum.irap'da. 
who said to him, " If you are a brave wu: 
how is it that you bent the head before J; 
It proved assuredly that you were knowing. If 
I conquer you not, it will be to tarnish the fame 
of Jayasinha." The two sovereigns fought ; the 
armies, too, closed, the Gujarat's led by A hail 1 ' 
the minister, and their enemy by the Mantri 
Govindaraja. At last an iron shaft struck 
Ana and he fell to the earth. Then his chiefs 
submitted to Kumarapala. 

The Nineteenth Sarga, 

Kumar a pa I a, having struck Ana, remained 
some days on the field of battle. He was now 
advised that he should win fame by subduing 
V a 11:11, as Jayasinha had by conquering 
Yasovarma. Ana offered a daughter in 
marriage to- Kamui-ap-da with horses and ele- 
phants. The king complained that Ana had 
committed an offence not to be pardoned, in 
having slain wounded men. However, he ac- 
cepted his proposals and returned to Pattan. 

Afterwards the Gor of Ana Raja was sent 
to Auahillapur with J a I h a n a , who was duly 
married to Kumfirapala. 

News was brought to Kumarnpfda that A' i - 
j a y a and K r i s h n a , the two Samants whom 
ho had sent to oppose Vail ill when he him- 
self advanced against Ana, had gone over to 
the king of Ujjain, and that that monarch was 
already in his territory advancing on A n a hi I - 
laput*. Kumarapala, assembling bis troops, 
went against Valla!, who was defeated and 
struck from his elephant. 

The Twentieth Sarga. 

Then Kumarapala forbade tho sacrifice of 
life, and thus with his brother Mahipala 
Deva, and that brother's son Jayadcva, lived 
happily. The Bnlhmans, too, that saorific 
in their Yagnae were forbidden to do so, 
to oiler sacrifices of grain. This order was obey- 
ed also in Pal ltd os a, so that, tho Sh. 
who used deer- skins for a covering, found it 
difficnlfc to procure any. The people of P; 
chaladesa, too, who had been great de- 
stroyers of life, being subjects of KumampAIa, 
were restrained from destroying it. The trade 
of those who sold flesh was put a stop to. 

years' income allowed to them in com- 
pensation. The people of the countries about 
K isi, however, continued to take life.* 



. 
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K u m a r a p il I a also ordered his ministers 
that they should bring none of the property of I 
those who died without heirs into hia treasury. 
People when they heard this proclaimed that 
no raja had ever done so great a deed as this. 

Afterwards it was reported oue day to Ku- 
marapala that the temple of Kedaresvara 
M a h A d e v a * was old and falling down, 
Kmnarapflla said that it was a disgrace to the 
Khas Raja of Kedar that he plundered 
the pilgrims and yet did not even repair the 
temple. He ordered his own minister to have 
the temple repaired. So also he caused the 
temple of S o m a n a t h a to be repaired. t 

He erected also temples of Parsvanatha 
at Anahillapura, and placed in them tphdttka 
linages. He also caused a temple of Parsva- 
natha to be built at Deva Pat tan. He 
called the temple he had built at AnahiOapur 
the K u m ii r a Vihara. Both that and the 
temple of Deva Pattan were so splendid that 
many people came to see them. 

Afterwards one night in a dream Mfth&deva 
Bftid EUja that he was pleased with baa 

service and wish to reside at Anahillapura. 
Thereupon the RAja built there the temple of 
Knmarapalesvarato Mahadeva.J 



All people praised KumarapAla and hoped 
that he would live for ever, and caused his era 
to be established. 

Thu3 of Jinesvara Sun's disciple Les.ijaya 
Tilak Gaai's Dva ins hard hi (so named) composed 
by Sri Siddha Hemauliandra§, the twentieth * 
sarga has been completed. 

1. In the Sri Chandravaiisa arose Jinesvara 
Suri. pupil of Sri Varddhamuna Acharya, who 
travelled about Gujarat in the reign of Dnr- 
labha Raja. 

•2. Jisaehandra Sari. 

3. Ahhaya Deva Sari, who lived at Kham- 
bhata and composed many works. 

4. Jina Vallabha Suri. 

5. Jina Datta Suri. 

6. Jinachandra Suri. 

7. Jinapati Suri. 

8. Jinesvara Suri. at the order of whom 

9. His disciple Lcsabhai Tilak Ganicomp- 
this book. Lakshmi Tilak Kavi composed a 
tilca on the work and amended it. This book * 
was completed in the year Yikrama 1312 (a. p. 
1256), on the day of the Divali, at S r 1 P r a I - 

h a d a n Pattan. May it be for many years 
celebrated in the three Lokas ! 



RELIGIOUS AND MORAL SENTIMENTS FREELY RENDERED FROM 

SANSKRIT WRITERS. 
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J». Atharva Veda, x. 8. 44|| :— Consequence 
of the knowledge of the self Soul. 

The happy man who once has learned to know 
The self-existent Soul, from passion pure, 
Serene, undying, ever young, secure 

From all the change that other natures show, 
Whose lull perfection no defect abates, 
Whom*" pure essential good for ever sates, — 

That man alone, no longer direadzng death, 

With tranquil joy i- ifl vital breath. 

30. Raghuvania,x. 15-32: — Jlijvin addressed 

To Thee, creator first, to Thee, 
Preserver next, destroyer last, 
Be glory ; though but one, Thou hast 

Thyself in art revealed as three. 

■ b JfiUd, vol. I. pp. 183, 337. 

t lb. p. Il'l 

5 I :>.->. 

Vide ant-, p. 71, and R&t MiJA. vol. L p. 1 15. 
See Qrig. Sansl. lextt, wtL IV. p. 20. 



As water pure from heaven descends, 
But soon with other objects blends, 

And various hues and flavours gains ; 

Be moved by Goodness, Passion, Gloom,* 
Dost Thou three several states assume, 

Vk bile yet Thine essence pure remains. 

Though one. Thou difFerent forms hast son 
Thy changes are compared to those 
Which hu-id crystal undergoes, 

With colours into contact brought. 

Unmeasured, Thou the worlds dost mi 
Thyself though no ambition tires, 
Tifl Thou who grautest all desires. 

Unvaii'iuisht'il, Victor, Thee we greet. 

T As the sonl (Jouan) i* masculine in Soi 
ventured to put the relative pronoun following the word 
in that gsad 

■ See Witon*! Viahn, t Purtinn, vol. I. p. 41 <T>r. Han'* 

ei), where Begat is translated ' activity,' and not ' passion.' 
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A veil, which sense may never rend, 
Thyself, — of all which sense rereals 
The subtile germ and cause — conceals : 

Thee saints alone may comprehend. 

Thon dwellest every heart within, 
Yet fillest alt the points of space ; 
\\ it ho at affection, full of grace, 

Primeval, changeless, pure from sin ; 

Thongh knowing all, Thyself unknown, 
S.-lf-sprung, and yet of all the source, 
Unmastered, lord of boundless force, 

Thongh one, in each thing diverse shown. 

With minds by long restraint stibdned, 
Saints, fixing all their thoughts on Thee, 
Thy lustrous form within them see, 

And i mi so med, gain the highest good. 

Who, Lord, Thy real natnre knows ? 
Unborn art Thon, and yet on earth 
Hast shown Thyself in many a birth, 

And, free from passion* skin Thy foes. 

Thy glory in creation shown, 

Though seen, our reason's grasp transcends 
Who, then, Thine essence comprehends, 

Which thought and scripture teach alone ? 

TJngained, by Thee was nought to gain, 
Xo object more to seek j Thy birth, 
And all Thy wondrous deeds on earth, 

Have only sprung from love to men.* 



• Compare the Blutgavad QttA, ili 29 : "There is nothing 
which I am bound to do, nor anything un'ibtained which I 
have yet to obtain ; and yet I continue to act 25, As the 
ignorant, who are devoted to action, do, so let the wise that) 
also do, seeking to promote thi* boneSl of the world-" 

f The literal prose translation of this pamsagi 1 is as follows i— 
13. '" Glory to Thee, who art first the Creator of the universe, 
next its upholder, and finally its destroyer ; glory to Thee 
in this threefold ehortcter. lfi. As water falling from the 
sky, though hanng but one flavour, assumes different Ha- 
vours indifferent bodies, so Thou, associated with tie thrtie 
qualities [ 8a ' ' i . R ■■ , r v, and Tamaa, or Goodness, Passion, 
and Darkness!, us sum est [three] states ftho* 
pmerrer, ana destroyer, according to the commentator}, 
tin nujh Thyself unchanged. 17. Immeasurable, Thou mm. 
surest the worlds : dashing notibing, Thou art the fidfiller of 
desires; a]iioiii[iiereil. Thou art a conqueror; utterly indis- 
'•', Thou art the cause ■ -( all 1 1 m t ii discerned. IS. 
Though one, 'I'lmu from one or another c;iuso assotu- 
or that condition ned to those 

which crystal tmdergoei from tho contact of d 
!io«-n as abiding in [oar] ' 
; u free from affection, asc< f 
i, primeval, and imperishable- 2(1. Thou 
knowest all things. Thyself unknown ; sprang from T 

-existent), Thon art the source of all' things ; Thou 
:ir! the lord of nil. Thyself without a master j thou 
■i.e. Thou assumestnll forms. 21. Thou art dechi 
be lie who is celebrated in the seven Sftma-Lymnn, to bo Ho 
sen on tie. waters of the seven oceans, whwte face 
•ed np by the god of seven rayi fFire), and i 

resort of the seven worlds. 22. Knowledge which 
" ie four classes of fruit [virtue, pleasure, wealth, and 



With this poor hymn thongh ill-content, 

We cease : — what stays oar faltering tongue ? 
We have not half Thy praises sung, 

Bat all our power to sing is spent. f 

31. Satapatha Brahinana, ii. 2.2.19: — Results 
of Truth and Falsehood. 

Those noble men who falsehood dread, 
Jn wealth and glory ever grow, 
As flames with greater brightness glow, 

With oil in ceaseless flow when led. 

Bat like to flames with water drenched, 
Which, faintly flickering, die away, 
So liars day by day decay, 

Till all their lustre soon is quenched. 

o"2. Taittiiya Aranyaka, x. 0: — Sweet savour 

of Quod Deed*: "Falsehood to be ehmtned. 
As far and wide the vernal breeze 
Sweet odours wafts from blooming trees, 
So, too, the grateful savour speeds 
To distant lands of virtuous deeds. 

As one expert in daring feats 

Athwart a pit a sword who lays, 

And walking on its edge essays 
The chasm to cross, but soon retreats, 

With cries, afraid to fall below. 
And trembling stands upon the brink, — 
So let a man from falsehood shrink, 

And guard himself from future woe. 



final liberation], the division of tirnointo four 
the fourfold division of the people into caste's,— nil 
things come from Thee, the four-faced. 23. Toxins I' 1 
contemplative men), with minds subdued by exercise, re- 
cognize Thee, the luminous, abiding in then* hearts, (sad 
bo attain) to liberation U- Bt ytm^ , 84 Wh,, 

comprehends the troth regarding Thee, who art an bora, 
and yet becoraest born ; who ad passionless, yet slayest 
thine enemies ; who sleeps t, ami yet art pwnke j- 2"». Thou 
art capable of enjoying Hound- : *ense, 

of pre.- rem aaaterityj of protecting th 

and of living in indiuererioe t.. all external things. 26. The 

roads leading to perfection, which vary according to the 

different revealed systems, at) en.] in Tnee, u tie- in 

the Ganges flow to the ocean- 27. Foe tboso pgjj 

men tvhose hearts are fixed on Thee, ml,,, bare committed 

to Thee their works, Thoaarl 

farther mundane births. 2K. Thy glory, u« mat. if" 

isesxntba earth and other objects, is vet mcompre- 
«■*** | of ThvHolf. wh 

proved only by bnfl uuthorily of scripture and by inf. - 
SO. Seeing that the reinembnue ■<■ of Thee slono pm 
■ et mental 

cd towardi tl , ire thereby indicated. SO. I 

exceed the ocean, and as the beams of Hght exc 
5° 7n?. ynf " ,s ,ru "- u -'-cJ our praises. 31. There 

i ttain wl.ieh ' 
iandnesij to the world is the only motive for Thj 
of" » ur J n.v his our hymn now comes to a 

oToso after celebrating Thy gw m of this is 

■n. or our inability to SS! I t there 

isanylimiUiyafM, ic,, m ueli.m.«r. 01 
bates. These verses hate not all been rendered literally. 
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99, Mono, viii. lr 

Their virrue Ul thy only friend 

Thai never rneu deserts in dcntli : 

As flits away their vital breath 
All other tie* trad frtoncbliips end. 
Xor lather, mother, wife, nor turn 

l^ido tw then can Langex «*t«y t 
Nor kiiiiiiblk; virtue is the one 

Companion of our darksome way. 
Alone each, creature sees tho tight. 

Alone this world at length he loaves. 

Alone the recompense rooeivts, 
Of all Ids notions, wrong or righl - 
His log.] I -like body placed 

Within tho sad funereal gt<- 

Out kinsman one by nan turn rouudi 
Forsake the spot, and hoMiewurd haste. 

His virtue never qniti his side, 

A faithful guardian, comrade, gai 

Bo'ttu ' ' of virtue gai 

To help when comm our day of down : 
We cross the dread and w gloom, 

By virtue's friendly arm sustnitr 
;;j MahftbhArata, xiL iilii -.-Umth U nol 

the ootL 

Let no one deem the wise are dead 
Wlio'vo "shuffled oft* tills mortal coil," 
Tho wiee whose lives were pure from soil, 

«eS0uls with holy Ion* were fed. 
!J:>. Mahal hwutn, *n. Ifl &i— $$f. 

tttdltttii 'aimed. 

Himself in men'* oatoeai to raise 
On no one dwell : 

But ruthcr let a man excel 
All other nwn in doing well, 
And thus command tlio meed of praise. 

Oft worthies* num. in blind eon 
Their own superior merits vaunt, 
And bettor man with faille: 

I {'-proof theiuselve* with Horn I hoy inx.ttt. 

By blaiui'lifjw acts aloti to, — 

Although they n 

IS. ii other m I tnli« — 

To liitrli exiecin and honour m 

The amti i>tea 
"'■> ft". 4JlJ U 

. r . jr, as. 

1141*4, *ud KurqiyM i»ui- 
<lori tmU*,hM*. I. 

I 



Tbe orlour sweet of virtuous dee 
Though voice lesa, lar and wide will fly :t 
To tell his presence in the sky 

The noonday sun nu herald needs. 

1 1 ;.- eelf.npplanse n fool in vnin 

hi others seeks renown to jn»in. 
A wise men'* ng concealed, 

At I 

' mt«, iii, 2320; Ikahma-ilhnrmn, 
il. S, 1 : — Ti'u' bat em 
Thoo say.- - for ikJl the ilk oi 

;•- fair one, like a wife. 

3?, MuhAbhamto, xiL 1 - -Af -i 

HS& psranuumi bUurS.. 

T'u- ImmIv— is it not like foam 
The tossing wave an instant cr 
Itj bit, bird-like, resting 

Soon flies to seek another luune. 
Iri ilua thy frail abode, so dear. 
How canst than slumber free from fear ? 

Why dost then not wake up. when all 
Thy watchful enemies ever sock 
To strike thee thetv where thou art weak. 
To bring about thy lwmj'd-for Ml F 

Thy days tire numbered, — nil apace 
Thy years roll pa, — thy po aj ; 

Why do*l Ihuu vtu'uly thuu delay* 
And not arise and haste away 

To sonio unchanging dwelling. place ? 

83, HahabMrnta, i. 30&i § :—Trui h beita than 

By wTtighing, trnth and sacrifice appraise : 
A thou ;hs. 

39* Mnliibkiratn. xitt. 1.S44: — The *atns. 
In one scale (rath, in tin other lay 
Lnd Airamcdhas ; try ; 
pQs so h%ll 
Ev'n half us m I wcicli. 

40. Punuhataiitrsi, I. 

h *«. 
The iamriooi nirn ut hoiqii who dwell, 
Arii! fbl hnS with nil th-ar f^ 

Of Tnrioojvroi et oxploro,— 

Are simply fn«r< "itliiu ■• well. 

Ju*'» Ta«b«, rr. 191 (. , aud with r. 10591 ootap. /*mU 

Z Goof. lai**$, it. 1 1 1 1 Pittf, r. d i sod tii* i'i 
ia Clwro r i.nkuduni «tt mmptt ; 

5 Il*T-»t.il hi tii, rtiit/, unl Bi, 
thoUMod A Mil iralii twi WMfiwl la thd ba(* 

aOM: — truth rum.il* Uic ttn.wmuil AiiaaiMJaas." 
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ARCH^OLOGICAL NOTES. 

BY M. J UALEOUBE.LATK 3UCJS, 
(<Vi>n(ittu«I/riMi fniyr IAS)'. 



FT, — L'uddkCtl Yutitfu m TrkkiitapaUi, 
ifadrat, 
K o 1 i t a I o in t.lio l'<«fttf, or chief town, of 
a l/iSCikii of Hji- wuue name in the district of 
TrioiuiupnllL It lies en tliu south, bank of die 
KAveri river, 20 mile* from Ihu famous old tntrn 
of Clive and Lawrence, and ii now, I behove, a 
Lou of thy .South Indian K that skirts 

the K ii> v e r i* joining the Great Indian Peninsula 
line willi TuojoTO and Negapatam. About two 
milea south of the station, on a widu open. 
pkin + a remark gpa up., snctlBJ 

in frequently thu exfcefarivo rolling 

£«#«£ the Booth It may be 200 or 30l> 
yardu long, of no great height, and strewn with 
enonnouu boulders, ana of which, situated nt I ho 
western end of the ridge* is the most remark- 
able and striking example of the kind I buvu 
D, being ii colossal rounded mass nearly 
thirty foot high, poised on its h mailer end, so ue* to 
rescmblo u pear or top upright when ; iuwed 
from tliu east, but presenting a different aspect 
and shape; on each quarter, as exemplified in 
Uu plate, lta enormous mass and the very 
small stand it rest* on make it an uidon [Rhine 
object viewed from any Bide." The eastern 
and of the ridge term! mites in a precipitous pi Jo 
crowned with another vast boulder, square and 
broad, also very striking, but of less interest 
than the other. Between kihd two the rid 
covered with an agglomeration of immense 
masses, some of colossal sin\ under one of which 
runs a long deep cave, Tho accompanying 
plate given a jfeucral view of the ridge and 
Ixtulder*, but the point of antiquarian, interest 
consists in tho squm b | i Ulai urc cut on the 
caa tern face of the first-mentioned boulder, It 
i» well cut, iu perfect preservation, and rvpr*. 
sent* B u d d h a seated, with attendants or* cardi 
side: an enlarged aketclt ia given on tin- plate 
] in, lonely memorial of a vanished faith is 
entirely ignored and imnoraoed bj tllti pn 
population. No legend oven attaches tn h : 
the herdemon graxing ti j, ,, r , ttophua 



• TIm> rock u» fiasitaft Do MemtitA «flh* (tatafal 

Murrey uf Initio hf T>r. OtdllMJB, lr>], ii 

'tWJlw'uJ 

Pinking rocVj jid« and ton in toe TriduaspalU Dirtrwt. 



havo no name for I could discover at 

lea*t ; and it remuitis a mute witness of Buddhist 
or Juina ascendancy. Though calling it n - 
Mentation of Buddha,* it m.-»y also be 01t€ or the 
Jaina Man us or Tirthnn learn*, which does not 
seem improhahle,consid': Jong the Jaina, 

railed in the neighbor nivrm 

kingdom of M u d u r a. The only other relic 
1 could hear of in the Trichtanpalli district, is a 
largo Buddhist or Jaina image, exceeding 

tee, i hat lies prostrate under a hedgv 
the VellAr river, not for from the point where 
it is crossed by the high road from Tt whinapalli 
to South Arkat; the VulUr ih th« Imnudury 
between tho two districts, and the imago is 
covered with tliu blown Band from I he river-bed, 
having only the head tmd t-houhhrs exposed. 
At V o 1 k o n d u p u c u m, ten milt* boqI h of tho 
Vellar, often meui toned by Ormo, onoo a taluk n 
now a wretched littlo place, there is a 
small nn>ty-Iogking square tank in a temple. 

' r ' ,m t has fi Jaina or Buddhist appearaneo, 

being snrTnnmled with a curioiiu luw sunken 
cloiKter, the roof level with the ground. Memo, 
rials of many creed* and fpoeha are strangely 

'■■d on this old historic battk-gmnntL At 
V ol k o n d A p n r u m there ix a minll fort, now 
almost ofcHtorat^d; an ah«ndo»iod travelharn'- 
bungalow staui]^ or stood, npon it ; and within 
the circuit of the wall aro two branpbso, 
taining tho cloiaterod tank, the other u Siva 
temple, with a beautiful ekiUnm close by, 
exhibiting vorj admirable carving, with eta: 
monolithie pillars in front, two rep. 
warrior on a waring borne trampling vn ft 
fallen enemy, tin ^ftm rampant stand- 

ing on a kneeling elephant, the latter with head 
thrown np and trunk forming n»md a eort of 
tkynut whiob tho griffin clasps .ddle 

with its fore claws, holding the end in its jaws. 
There ft mnnh other good sculpture, groups of 
in cnuibluture, Ac, many with fhoca 
disfigured ..r heads b» by HaJdara 

man; one GAddi MuduIJAr ifl irmbtiotuJIy said 

dWMsb* iw lt M t»ni »imad», at* umiilfnuit. both sssds 
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tn bave been the builder. J u «t oppo 
fort there is amasjid, and near it a haJD 
liluck marble tomb, amw know wbosc; tho 
maejid tin^tt temple, 

Appears (a have boon adapted front one, cool 
ing Hindu pillars with Bum nr and 

graven with A a „j a | tHI g 

tho will At the cud there tn n row of Fornian- 
lew 1 arohe* and & reading pulpit, with 

pttbn once manifestly Hindu. Not far from 
*hw la D them in a bcautif;! 

mon/ap-im consisting- of a domed canopy tap- 
ported by nk-mlir olfrgunf jAded pillars: UiIr 
lina ha- ...d, juuj 

placed in it a Pir'* tomb of vmv nobd jr* 
supported at tho four corncre by i wtih 

the top worked couch-fashion. Twice or thrice 
by tho long dreary road n inuuldering brick 
Bib marls tin '.place of ©no of tho 

stone fellows who tanrch ittisud. 

I il hiTl seen in the plate 
rising bayoud the boaUor-ridgo, from which 
» mile diad : ■■? i v a y a 

Male, ».*. Siva'a Hfll, and b crowned with a 
w' remarkably high 

ok wall to which a Gno broad steep flight 
of K)U1* atop* tands op from tin? bottom, las- 
cendnd thosa one hot morning, and found 
■up very exhausting. Ou reaching tho 
tor ■ bio did not like the temple 

oven to bo uppruaehed, ho I made uo attempt 
to cater, but would not be stayed from sitting 
down m tho aliadow of the high wall, which wot 
pierced by I i trance that appeared to 

ruaku a sharp lorn at a abort distance within, 
like the entrance to a fort. All these southern 
provinces are dotted over with isolated hill* 
oad rock* oj ,g sizes, almost invariably 

sunuiui riled by temples appi> by lozur 

flights of steps. The temple on Mount irontitn 
was* eo approached, mid very similar indeed 
Blunt have iffh places' so ofl 

mentioned in I rieal books of II 

. i.alway.. r probation, 

mi ooo and abomina- 

tion* Into which Israel was continnnlly laps- 
ing.* It waa on 

'linages' and ' ; rod thing' that 

i Israel (Jc*hua viL), fi ■ pre* 

(ay* which E*ekioUaw at the very 



• altar, were let up: these were tho 
deadliest offences, which tho I«uw and the Pro- 
phelii wore never weary or deaottn: 
wurn the objeeti and expressions r, . 
property itndurstood and translat&d, it i* Cl?r . 
lint cool i j mw 

BOOH them, ho would at onoa have recognised 

in Ids own torn pk>, bnt, there 
i* reason to believe, far more g 
and worshipped with rf| 
sects like Pic MuUArijas. or ai orgis* 
on particular occasions in certain temple* of 
Southern India. 

ing this locality, r reuturo to 

fa apanage in Dr.BnrneQ'i | at dy pub- 

bahnd ndniirablo work, : .S>utf- 

\ t papj 78, refbrriog to 

thopencily ofbiatorion] Inscription*, he observed: 

"Tlin gr t atitm woi i ,„j Ch&la 

ictctl by 
C h 6 J a. prmvv* in tho elomntfa em] iwulfth cen- 
turies, but f haro never been ublo to h 

iscripfcions rnfarringtothcmj and Major 
Ifoad, R.E., who has visited ovary part of tbum, 
tells me be has never Been anything of tho land." 
-" I a a tt r i, however, insniudiatelv opposite 
K i2 1 i t a 1 e, on the north bank of the ri 
il an extraordinarily inaaaivo granite bi 
boili in rhu dnyi of the rijaa, 
irrigation channel that ikirts tho river, and on 
one aide of il an inscription is cat, whir 
eonjuj - ti the local pan Ai< bffttd 

thu*, thongb not expert enough to vouch far its 
taees : — ■ ' Tbo channel . Ii ead was 
cut by L o t. h a k k 6 n a n during his reign, as a 
monument to the memory ofKarikal Cho- 
ah an -tho flowing treaauro of Manmudi- 
Ii z li I ii - p v t f. a i -tho kej of &o pro«peron» 
Ntring to the throo kings of the 
1 1" Some tirelijBotogi*L near tho spot may 
perhapn corre«.'t a i this, or send a copy 

to 11 r. Kuniell j mine has been losL Though 
iu an arrnihtira-m, tbere is a tomple close to 
the bridge to uu indigimous go aofl, 

Hie Brahman* disown mtd would feit 
tob« m if the plar<* d, 
pre-Bribuutuiual tinuai. Thr d an 

uutiipiityof 1300 years to thu bridge and in- 
W ! Tho PAndvo Q]u>\a and Chera king- 
doma are probably referred to in the tattor. 



" £ Ohnn, nemt I ; 1 Kinj>, air. 3$. $r«. tuo, the eorkiu voooast of tho ratting vt Saul, [ S«m, x. 5. 
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Note, 
As archaeological interest and archaeological eyes 
are more frequent now, and indications of localities 
may be of use, it may not be out of place to append 
an extract from Pharaoh's Gazetteer of Southern 
•„ Madras, 185o, pp, 33S-9, respecting a spot 
in Udiarpalayam, the most easterly taluka 
of Trichiuapalli, which I was never able to visit 
myself. The tank referred to must be remarkable 
as rivalling in extent the great lake-like reservoirs 
once existing in Ceylon ; and, with reference to the 
comment at the end, it is satisfactory to reflect 
that such high-handed Vandalism wonld probably 
not be countenanced by officials or Government 
to-day. "It may also bo mentioned that in the 
Udiarpalayam taluka there is an embankment 
1G miles long, running north and south, provided 
with several substantial sluices and of great 
strength, which in former times mast have formed 
one of the largest reservoirs in India. This large 
tank or lake waa filled partly by a channel from 
theKolerun river, upwards of 60 miles in length, 
which enters it at its southern end, and partly 
by n smaller channel from tho V e 1 1 ar , which en- 
it on the north. Traces of both these clumnels 
still remain. The tank has been ruined and use- 
less for very many years, and its bed is now alraoBt 
wholly overgrown with high and thick jungle. It 
is said traditionally that its ruin was wilful, and the 
net of an invading army. Near the southern ex- 
tremity of the band there is a village, now sur- 
rounded by jungle, called Ganga ku n dapn- 
ram. Immediately in its vicinity is a pagoda of 
nge.size and costly workmanship ; and close 
by. surrounded by jungle, are some remains of an- 
cient buildings, now much resembling the mounds 
or heaps which indicate the site of ancient Babylon* 
but in which the village elders point out the 



various parts of an extensive and magniticcuc 
palace. When this palace was in existence G a n - 
gakundap uram was the wealthy and flou- 
rishing capital of a monarchy, and the great tank 
spread fertility over miles and miles of what is 
now trackless forest. It has often been projected 
to restore that magnificent work, but the scheme 
has remained in abeyance for want of engineer 
officers. At some future time it may be success- 
fully prosecuted, but till then this most fertile tract 
must remain a jangle, and the few inhabitants will 
etill point with prido to the ancient band Eta a 
monument of the grand and gigantic enterprise of 
their ancient sovereigns, and compare it contemp- 
tuously with the undertakings of their present 
rulers. Speaking of the noble temple of G a n g a- 
kundapuram, it must not bo omitted that 
when the lower Kolerun dnikat was built, the 
structure w&b dismantled of a large part of the 
splendid granite sculptures which adorned it, and 
the enclosing wall was almost wholly destroyed in 
order to obtain materials for the work. The poor 
people did tbeir utmost to prevent this destruction 
and spoliation of a venerated edifice, by the servants 
of a government that could show no title to -it ; 
bub of course without success ; they were only 
punished for contempt- A promise was made 
indeed, that a wall of brick should be built in place 
of the stone wall that was pulled down; but un- 
happily it must be recorded that this promise has 
never been redeemed." 

The lower Kolerun dnikat was built, in 1836, 
according to the scheme and advice of Colonel 
(now Sir A.) Cotton. I know nothing of the 
present condition of the temple and remains, bat 
should imagine a great deal of historical and anti- 
quarian value and interest wonld be discovered by 
a competent explorer. 



SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS, 
BY J F. FLEET, Bo. CS. 

uiuedfrum jiaje 211.) 



No. III. 

This is from a copper-plate belonging fco Gm~ 
gavva Kflm Kallappa Gngari of Behatti in the 
Hobballi Taluka of the Dharwad District. The 
iste of three plates, each 7$" 
broad by ll^-* long, strung together by a inas- 
sive ring, the seal of which, bears a figure of 
the bull Basava or Nandi with the Bun and 
moon above it. The inscription, in the Kayos tha 
;tera and the Sanskrit language, and 
written across the breadth of the plates, covers 
the inner side of the first plate, both sides of the 



second plate, and the inner and part of the outer 
side of the third plate. 

This inscription mentions the following princes 
of the Kalachari family r— 

shna, 
J6gama. 

Paraumrdi. 
Vijjana. 

Soma. Sankama. Ahavamaila. Singban&deVa. 
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This agrees with the corresponding' portion of 
nealogy oi' toe Kalaeburia oi Kalyilna as 
given by -Sir W. Elliot, with the exception that 
he gives Karua instead of Krishna as toe name 
of the father of Jogarna, and does not me 

inaK-.n, the younger brother of Aha- 
vamalla. 

The object of the inscription is to record the 
grant by Sin Jiina 1 i q Saka year 1106* 

(a.d. 1184-.!)), being the SGbbakrit sauhaatsara, 
to one thousand lirAhmaus, of the village of 
Kukkanuru. situated in the Belavala, i.L\Bo]vola, 
Three-hundred. It also mentions a minor 
grant of land and a hoasa by Divakara-lliri- 
dauiiyakat of Kobhara. Tlie Kukkanuru in 
quest Ion is probably the village or town, of 
the same name which is to be found on the 
map abont nine miles to the south of Yeiburga. 
in the Haidarabld territory. From another 
copper-plate at Behatti, — a Devagiri-Y.i 
inscription of Krishna or Kanharadeva, — we 
team that Kukkanuru was the chief town of a 
cirele of thirty villages, anil in .Saka 1175 
(a. 1>, 1253-4), being the Pramadi samvatsara, 
was bestowed or re-bestowed upon one thousand 
a rul two Hrahmang by Kanharadeva's minister 
CliiiuFHlnriija* 

It should be noted that the letter ^ does not 
occur in this inscription ; in each casi 
should be used, it is represented by =r. 
Tran 

i] m~& ii #tf g^wnrinrT: yRr^/inrr l 
2] r^RTTtffT^rr: 3Tjtrt*t: u-nfc- 

3] *i II Hl% TTT frw m?T tf *T*qL 

5] 3T: 1(11) Bjffer ^nmHi^rwrarc: muvfi I 

h] ?r(qr)ffPr ■qfr^pt *rer»M |(n) *r $im- 
10] *?# i\i '^pjjftmx 1(11) *Tfawnraft- 

ll] ^TWFiftOTTfr* WIT: I HSTTT-T STORKT^- 
12] *: <Tnrf^"W: |(||) TfJTT^OrarSTT- 

• In ■ -.sand one hundred ■ 

f 'Da 11 used in fi- 

» military o&oa with administrative ahargg t»f a 
circl* of Till 

t Thi socond plate commenced nil 

-71. 



[13] szrrR^rt T^ret Arfifc | Trrr: fpizif&ft 

[[ 1] ffsSFT: Jp^tlPT: || * ^ \\ *i\-4+\i\ ^ *f r?- 

[15] ?! ^ |(5)»tw *r t ^i^N* ^r fr> ?(*)- 
[in] >rrr ^ ftgrer SNMuftg | arm =r ir- 
[l:J =rrt% irfr =r gr% ft- sroJfa W: r 3T5?l- 
M* *J u RWO* u rP|Rs «ft^iiRwn-it=r: 

[20] ^ ^rcTT »nt ir.vTf: ^and | j|t^t- 
[21] =?t jf^r-f -JTirrff rTim-zT^r^ 
[22] Rrvfr 54 wt ftnrt *f fir- 

[*•] 5f «T(^t)fefft?T: || vrfCTftiStf 

Mini 1 sM^(*)rzj^nVf?=rCr- 

[37] qTT^frrTT nsn am ^Nt=tt- 

[28] RRT'CT: l^r^-^T(^)^: |(||) irfl 

[:n] ^«d«|^i [|] Tm^rg r) ||- 

[32] ^ itTT: % «r£i'5M.T: %^(7f) ?T ?T 
[88] R-fT J -R- RT CT^ ^3f(^m)i%tftrrf(f)5Tt |(|() 

[34] m ittfft qr^nx «w r? ^k 3Ftr 
[35] if tr-K 1 ^rysTit^^Rt ^t?tt- 
[«;] =rf irq-^u^ |(n) ^rFTFir-|ST: ^ffur^; 

[37] jTTT: fTilfM^: f Vtt^^iw'fin}*- 

[3s] irppr ^inr: |(n) tt ^i^rti » : 

[»u] =T§ 4lHMM^(%) if^: II ?R¥ ^fr^TOT- 

[42] °iW^fr 3PRT?ir4<*i<«*: |(||) *m 
[13] sfTJTr^^ 3^-R-f h^t: 1 ¥*r*7 ^,- 
[41] «tt^ w %^f ft?r, j(n) i^rrir ffnr?r- 
[45] .r-r: pp^ o^Jirr: i P i ^t i iHiini r? 
[■w] ^t? jit Jrnrw^t |(||) ^r ^ Pf.%?nriTr5- 
[♦r] u^K^Ti^w^tiJfff^TWTr 'H^MN ^i jr(sf) • - 

[49] ^T<WTnyfjfT^f5inwT?RrTrf3r- 



§ The Mdond mie oi the MWond pUto oonni 

thai k'tur.-T. 

■word *W , /«a r . would j^t* c o tense in this paesaire ; 
but tin- form 

BTarer ■ 

girei a eaitible mcuniiig, u pr 
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[50] irHmft?r^M*iw«?^:tfrf^rra- 
[31] g^Ti%?TTfnTrfT?i!r^TThfto"'f < 1 H * P <h - 
[52] sr^rr^^Yrrj «3 ?rcnrtfKTsr: »4ir,f^pr- 

[53] fa T(t)3f5nipFrf?p'B(?f) ^itsttw snr- 
[sj] *f*r (DtJcotj JRaissifcsmfcir) iSr^ to- 

[si] tfr^errrM f=n'mif^^mmrmi- 

[.57] rcwf f^r^j?j=nTi^wJT : fjr.^r^f5^(*) 

[58] Tf*' ■'• SHT J « + 1 ^ + + < Ail l*« * 1 £<Jf 1.593?- 

[ss] yarrqT«3flfrrf flfarfayTCRHYr tT tfNfl^ 

[tii] ^r*JrnrPTt #jrtt ^rVttt^t gift 
[ss] 51 rafirarrl w vw tj ^: fnprrrq*- 

t«a] ftTTT«nnift*wt tft^rciwTit- 

[ 34] fawr =THrir.Wr mrn(m)^n^:(^) u- 
[ ".] sr U*nfr<k ^-i^iVi^faj #^tt- 

[•liJFt f^T srniMr qr^rar »rc^ twj |(u) 
[ 7] *m t *f*t?t tot qr^ 1 T (t)lfat$ifr 5- 

[6»] WT tf^ftl JTJTTT.^TJT: | ^*¥ *TCT q^f 

[ ] jjSrtot *m rrer q^t |(n) jpjft qf^ 

[70] W^Hf flST*??: [ |] q" ?pq% foffe 

[71] ^rft ^jfTOpf fn* |(||) 3tt?tt: m$- 
[72] «i ^ t prrf;=fpr(9iT) : T ^ ff^ttf qr<* | ^- 
["3] Tftf qTTrJt ^r ft rcT T*prcf 1 tfe ?v- 

[7l] tftftlfr ftBHt ; 3IPTd" RTJT: l(||) W%m 

[rs] ifrtt ^t^t it: wwi ^a^f(ti) e ^t^t 

[7fi] 5 T7FT: a*H44R:fr(ll«?)9i |(||) ^ P^TC IPT- 
[77] *BT: |j flnTFft *f ^rfftH^PTf *T^ 
[78] ^TS" TR^fWi JTlfgr: I tff.^iranfr- 

[so] 5": |! 3ir%^^R^.^<f{ir^qmft?- 
[si] =nt 1 rr%m^R^r m smHwft: |(n) f;- 

[82] rW %H M «J N4Hf %T: «fr?T7T- 

[si] «*r 1 sraM rrsTRsirFRr <fa^r 1 4^^ - 
M tf « 11 § tfcrc* It 



• Tin- first aide of tlio third plate commences with IJiji 

t Prolwhty the reading should be r^riX^W^T, 4c, 'one 
,' si? this in the number referred to nt the 

end uf this ins.nj.tion and Mentioned a^ain in the other 
'i e-opjivr-plate. 

X The second side of the third plate commences with thin 
_;jr. ""« 



[an] *t fT«T %*r iw astj ^Tsxrwra grft 
[87] jrt^it tr(3ff)g 5R^r wrf^^t(Cr)5(^)qT- 

(sr)^rer- 

[S8] 3R% r?(R)f^ [|j]s Wf URfi ^T rFTT lf¥7Ti%- 

M5TC" II 

Translation. 

May the lord of mankind * preserve this 
■world,— he who is long-lived, who is possessed 
oft lie greatest might, whose observances are 
unbroken, and who is the friend of mankind ! 
May that god preserve ns from obstacles, who 
is the protector of the universe, the sustainer of 
the earth, the snbdner of the enemies of reli- 
gion, a very four-armed t in respect of his liber- 
ality ! 

The family which bears the appellation of 
Kal&cburi, renowned in the three worlds, is like 
the ocean, in that it is the BOurce of jewels in 
the form of warriors. 

In that race Krishna became king, — as if he 
were a second KrishnaJ,— whose deeds are said 
to have been marvellous even while he was yet 
a chilil. 

He begat a son, king J6gama, the destroy lt 
ofhosiil,,- kings, the receptacle of the glory of 
those who are worthy to be praised as the 
bravest of men. 

As the moon was produced from the ocean o! 
milk, so from him, the ocean of sincerity, was 
born king Paramardi,, who was beloved by man- 
kind. 

And as the receptacle § of that lustre 
that parades everything rises from (the moun- 
tain) Morn, so from him there sprang king 
Vijjana, a very sun of an excellent warrior. 
And as to him :— What region did be not in- 
wliat country did he not rule ? ; what foe 
'Jil he not uproot ?; what people, if they but 
fled to him for refage, did he nol Bupport, 
even though they might be his enemies ? ; what 
riches did ho not accumulate?; what gift 
was there that he did not bestow ? ; v 
rites are there with which he did not sacri- 
fice?;— he, king Vijjana, the mountain for the 



§ This and the following neritenc* are to the Canaxeee 
lamraape, thonjfh written in the Sanskrit eharactCTT. 

T Zfaii letter -fj-ia intended to represent the to of 

the Old Canareac *S»«aj, to sell, barter. 

• Bralima. f Vishnn- 

X Vishnu in his incarnation as the son of Vosnd«a and 

Devaki. 

§ The sun. 
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pro daotton of tho jewels uf meritorious quali- 
ties. PAntlyu laid aside his fierceness ; the king 
of Chela trembled ; Yafiga was broken 
MalftVA experienced the fear of death : and an 
to other kiug.-r, — when king Vijjana was con- 
quering tho ivorld, what strongliold did they 
not abandon, And t.i wfaftj region cuuJJ they 
nmngdves when put to fii^Ut ? 
n Iiim sprang kinu Sena* the 
or all aOOOmpl iwhnwmfa*, possessed af a full 
and brilUri . dispelling ihts darkness of 

all rdgfoali aiming the white lotuses 
were the hands of all hostile kings to clow 
■ tig the whole it 
of lib GutiCt charmingly placing 
his feet upon footstools which were the fore- 
Iscatb of all rulers uf the earth What shall 
Iki mid of him r ; — In his expedition*, which of 
till not bctako theniRolres to flight, 
,,' J heir count vie*- P treasorft 

d sound* of tho blows of tho 
hammer in his tents (which wen 1 to be hoard) 
©von amidst his terrible drum* Bounding in tho 
<d of batik* ? i and who were they whore 
hearts wcro not lorn asunder, they themselves 
closin i jos in u, swoon? While he pro- 

tected like a lather, and yet, wielding the *a 
governed witli restraint like Yams, tnankuid 
I the lull mjoymunl of ihoSc plcft- 
saTBS that properh :w.»wnrlds.t 

After hira was born hi* yannger brother, 

was pes- 
t of all tho marks of one who bfio gracious 
and virtuous chsjacteristica, and who was by 
natuxu compassions to. 

After him his uterine brot i : < v.inmlla,— 

•.ras possessed of an intellect, 

and who t t hn earth with his perfect 

good qua M> king. 

younger brother Ural SifiehnnitdAva, like 
lo a jr ipoct of his virtues, the / 

of joy to I 1 lowed down by (tho very 

if as if by fear* 



* Till* U r» Khwil'y tin- iitrauiug inlay J*l t»* h» ei»«i la 

: to JWtuni th* whala t*mt#a flay 

, , ijtdn, tud lbt« m i lining atHthcu art kw 

aiirlabnl in *wh n w»? tu lu apflj Lj Liu* raooa 

lata*), to which r^ awd- 

f £c_ tijn l«r»«trial tflob*, Mil th* Itjwrr reypon*. lis* 

ton* ..f w h i.. ft 1. Yaina, It* *ol ami j*hr« of tfc« 4***t 



1 India anal wli of tin wtskt 

/Aijrs 

la abo tak* 'rtjdn'W *'« rt»t* ■.-< «n«- 
5 8« nota * *7 b lli» aaconil aide of the ascend 

blab la tha '. 'V 



OWti his unemios utrovo only to 
preservo ttieir livei. Truly he is praised as a 
very etepliuui of a king ; tho^ngh hn has a per- 
pefcaal (Lovr of nharity, n*. no vEophant has a 
perpetual flow of ru 'ueur die 

lYiptYKif of being arroKttut^ au au elephauL dues 
with hl-t pannon. 
:uand one htuulnul and fxvtt years of 
the era of tho aaka king luring etptr-, I 
the Soblinkrit *mhv-iifi\ira t on Monday tbs day nf 
die new moon of the month AiU-ina, under the 

I'uuieonjunc'.i I anale Singha- 

oadura, the snnrame king of great kingi,— whi> 
made guealaof lii-r'» liinh; 

of his sole aim being the aucctiou of all his 
sabjecU, and whose thoughts were ready and 
calm and profound fifoiji noaasi 

and spotless by • 
linppincsa that results from dnii i thd 

m or imperial dignify who 
and without obstacle tmorished by ihu r 
of gods and Brihmans who arc made to Lhrivo 
and are conciliated hy those who hare for 
thdr assistanco all the merits of polity § 
and abundance of villages (to bo bestowed in 
charity), — with tho greatest: devotion gar» ( 
with lihai ion* of water, and an a gti 
respected by all and twi lo !• pointed tit with 

>.i. mi nhjoct of oonftscation) by 
t h. * kmg 03 g*a pOOpk, «o one I 

ilhuitrious Brihmaiia, of many fiunilies,— who 
WQ& with sacred lore and good charae- 
tor and learning and hurnil 

■us by reason of their holy 
were purified by their mm illaal ohKerraneea, — 
■a'h viHagu of Kakkanurn, included in tho 
Okdavftla Thrco-hnndrod^ — a most sacred 
as being tho abode of tho holy i . the 

mother of tho universe, in the visible form of 
Jythsht|iad«ni r — together with its established 
bonndftrle*! ouryfng with it I bl to 

Ircafiuretmve and water and stones and proves, 
Jiuij thn right of TrifiliogaU, investetl 



PfAbabl; It iliwld iwojktIj htf 'on* throai'' 
■••* not* t tu liac CJ La tin* 0m fidk -of tho liiml ptate 
la tat (act 

r THp tnoBiums of ihw irrnt la i. 
,if !lw mmw imrpTt mftiv 

i»l tjf f*-" hj. At 1 

nru irr.plnl,** (mm (■>*(" 2*>* 

XXV m , 
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with tli" proprietorship ef the eight pnnrci!* uf 
enjoyment*, and accompanied by the rellnquish- 
ramt of nil properly in lulls, iioubr, itupoaUi 
taxe* on arthaiu, perquisites of hereditary 
• vo. 
And a* to the reward of prowmnft thia act 
of rdigiun ;— The earth litis h *I by 

many kin^i*, cutuiuuntrins with Sahara ; hu, who 
for t I- ag posaoasex laud, reaps tho 

it of it. The dust of the earth m;iy he 
counted, and the drops of rain ; hot the I 
of continuing an act of} 

ated even by fhi» mvv tv different re* 

ho confUentre (land that haa 
been. or who, Ll 

cupubhr (of preserving it), niiiy naaniiV-: in- 

,imco:— Howho onufbicabm land :li: 
bw:t givon, wheth otf or by on 

lis horn for tiTxty khmiflttad jWftra as ft ira 
orlriro. lie, who, though able (to aautiiusa u 
grant), naiiifc 

i uii out- 
caste beyond fcZin pale of all religion. There- 
has fLVtaabhiidra uuid :— u Thi* goiiosftl 
bridge oi : kings ghoaJd at all tiui 

pre ae r ra d by yon; thm i nabhadrft make 

irttcMt ftMiucsl ti» nil future ptanc 
Thu tfiitat&ti&u of this char • in> 

by Adity-i leva, who wonthipi ! 
I pnnple who am or 
■ 
yadrra, who in verily the em 
i • throe worlds in virtue of hut loam log. It 
tnu been engraved by the km mint 
dtiara. And it lew hwo pnbli'-l 1 by 

Pandaya, who to in the torriaa of the king, 
iluy the grratewt prewpurity atnmd it ! 

IhvAk.ira-lXvnrluiriralui of Kfirlmin gant the 
purah IiIm own i 

boo.?''' i of cultivate "f I . ■ . i I 

■ <■: i 

br BrihmatH, Tho 
md-and-two shall unfailingly jir 

Ko, IV. 
Thifl in from phi ■ ■• Dixnn's 

*I It [lihitlou i*fl wmtcr, »J 
thai m4iirii i r three potxMU. utA Oiai ^, ' 

wrf»tT«l l«> > V«u (frantil aii-1 tJ^wj wiunh 

KaTn In- -H up • .'-r nntfw, tr* nrit nntwrt " Ante, 

•luT iuaeni r>«9e]U tlii* irmiii of 

knur, mother for tee fob, aoJ 



work. Tho original, in llm Old Canaresa eharae* 
turn and Lanfp 

phicv 
n' oH ho mil pa, ck» 
fjumve; 'funagiuidur or Ti 
»l*eui to l :•] form i I 

Tho dunuiuimu o( tin 

by 4' W broad, bu' ion w 

only el.;'" mi- rhapa 

this Li u iiiuduku fur ;>' 1" high by 11" broad, 
"jjbk'uw ut the top of tho ttono are a 
ling tic-urn nf a man, probably a priest* 
with a cow and adf on hi* md. 

Tho iuseriptt ascription of 

uyiwiihhn 11 or JsL^adciamalla, 
(bio u given by Sir \V. Rl Hot u> 
akrat Sak 
in the present mnlaitev h &ak 

t l 1 *. *SL ^ "J 08 * 9 

[ i j ?54gT» ^^KJitt^St- 

1 6 ] vf o eR^tt^rfp ft- 

[ ti ] rt*3t0^3M 

[ 1 1 J di^n =3sr»K(K-- ; tt - 

[13] ^,0*^ ^*d^^!i-u^- 



[U] -'- 
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[19] jsdricfd)^^ rf^si»Jad 3-(3)^/ ^ 

[20] $d^lbo sjtetfKbris^rtr) 

[2i] ostfssaft Atibaf ^fd^ 

[22] sfcowtf 2rS«3oi>jTii3 7dn- 



*-S 



[23] asotf la^rao^ 

[24] ^VSbtt^) [ || ] 

2Va 

Sri! Hail! While the reign of Jags 
malla, the glorious Jayasimhadch a, — the asylum 
of the universe, the favourite of the world, 
the supreme king of great kings, the supreme 
lord, the most venerable, the glory of" the 
family of Satyairnya, the ornament of fchfl 
CLfilulcyas,— v, a.s continuing with perpetual in' 
crease : — 

A religions grant, to continue as lo: 
moon and snn n > . consisting of 

twelve httirus* (of land) by tho (measure of 
the) staff called A^i'adimbada-galet of the god 
■ •vadevaj, was made hy the 
Thiriy-two-thousatid §, collectively, of Kunda- 
• which was the lucality of the A'jtahdra j| 
of the holy Aniidi % on Monday tho fifth day of 
the fortnight of tho month Pushya of 

the Vin <d, which w:; r of 

the Sakd^^O, 

Those who preserve this act of piety shall 
obtain tho reward of having g£v< n a thousand 
fcawny-colotrred cows to a thousand Brahmana 
at Yuranasi or Xurukshetra ! 
No. V. 
No. 27 of M*. ' lection is an Old 

uety-three lines,* each 
lino oontaining aboni seventy-two letters, on a 
stono-la' Ii formerly stood 221 one of 

principal streets of Saundatti, the chief town of 
Parasgad Taluk;i 

security, 
against tho outer wall of the MAuilntdar'fi 

• ' J/ii/»' in mi iiKtu Csinari'sa means fu- 

t 'THmbaf has ra mmjp ; thai intended 1 

prob fort- parti 

or surface «"/ 

I p,-,. Si. 108 ■■' 

Major [> . 'ion, 

thisappeanc to be 

§ Sonic re! 1 • Tli-e 

Thir in lint* 19, 25, 

and 9 Dixon'* 

work, 
In l 1 
rand of ' Sruaanmaiitn-n.lla^riiiaa-TiJVVKniudar.' 



Kaeht-ri. I have published it, with a fa 
tion, in Ko. XXIX, Vol. X. 

pp. 200 to 286. It is an inscription, 

Saka 11-51 (a. vadbari «<uA~ 

■.■■■'., of the time of Lakshmideva II of 
family of 

'andhavarti (San: .-rania 

or Vehigrama (Belgaum), and records the 
building of a ling a temple of the god M 
arjuuadeva or BJallinat near the tank 

called Nagarakere ontside th frigandha* 

varfi. ,'ija or | .1 of K&-3 

and the allotment of tithes and grants of land. 
It contains also an. account of the families of 
the chiefs of K61ara and of Banil 
It will probably bo useful to reproduco here 

'119 Of 

Suuudatti and Uclganm deduced by mo from 
this inscri ira at 

I:iiti, — ono at Mnlgund in the Gadak 
(Dambal) Taluki of k the -.— 

ono at 

OUIioli and one 

nnur in the ( 
tho same 1 . — in connexion with some 

other inscriptions which I have no shed in 

detail. Prithviran: 
to ha invested with the position of 

—by Kr 
monarch to whom he was subordinate. His 
descendants, down to Sena II, w 
of tho Chahikva kings j bur Sena II on: 

successors became independent, though 
continued to bear th Mahamnndaleavara. 

Lakshmideva n is tho last of 
whom I have as yet obtained any The 

only break in the Hue of descent is bei 
S;intivarm;l and Xanua ; not more than 

i cm well ha i . and pro- 

bably X.mna succeeded Santivarma, though ho 
may not have been his son, 

|| i A-jralv'-.m.' ,— a grant of laud to Br&hmaRa I 

% 'Ho who baa no beginning, who en ts from nil eternity.' 

* Phi I also by Mr, Bargesa f"r : 

AirlunolngacaJ Stu 1 

t Kitlit-r K 
fnr from BklAdiri, as I tps, tho 

■ raounced k 
■ 
should be iti - 
which will settle t ! 

: ' Ratta' id an abbreviation or com:. 
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Genealogical Table of the fiatta Great Chieftains of Saundatti and Belgaum (see page 279). 



Merada. 

Prithvirama. 
About Saka S00. 

Pifctaga, married to 
Nijikabbe or ZS'ijiyabbc. 

Santa or Saiuivarma, m. to 
Cliaudikabbe. Saka 803. 

i 

r 
r 
i 
i 
Nanna. 



Kartaviryo I, or Katta L 
About Saka 0G0. 
I 

r 1 

Daran or Dayima. Kannakaira I or Kanna I. 



E ^ aor AtiL 

E ? a &- Saka 971. 

3na I or Kajasena I, m. to 
Mailalau^vi. 



Kannakairo n or Kanna II. Kartavirya II or Katta II, m . to 

Sa^ 1 10 09. Bhaguladevi. Saka 1010. 

Sena II or Kalasena II. m. to 
Lakshmidtvi. About Saka 1050. 

Kartaviiya lit or Kattama, m. to 
Padmaladevt or Padtnavati. Saka 1<)86.» 

Lakshmann or Lakshmiilera I, m. to 
Clmndaladevi or Chandrikaduvi. 



a nf^T V' m ' t0 *** dW Muttikirjnna. 

and (?) Maden. Saka 1134, 1 127, and 1111. Saka 1121 and 11-7. 



IjakshmideVa II. 
Saka 1151. 



• Inscription at Bail-Hoftgsl ; Jhd. Ant., *oL IV, n. 116. 
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PAkIk!. 
" Ssuskrifc Grsmxmur is baud on tha gram' 

l1 BptUM I'-eimi, a trritOV now 

generally supposed to hara bred in tha fourth 

iy UX. Ar tkll ;?3n*kfit had - 

to In a tiring language and was only kept np 

rnwlf? the vtbiuta for th 
cation of i he upper cIam^i, It would bo inter- 
imLiii! t*gQ Piniul chose 

na the standard of bis observations. It was cor* 
talnlv idiom or fchft Vnibw, as bo Arhfam 

treats this with his usual accuracy, niiJ only 
mentions It in order to show its discrepancies 
from the oliifcbi or. an he terms it, the 

language of the world. We believe that long before 
hit own time n scientific and poetirol liUr 
had already sprang up. and thai a certain number 
of writ era were chosen by him and hi* predecessor* 
as thn representatives and patterns of the classical 
language. Piniul was himself a poet, and thn 



great commentary on hii grammatical 
contains many fragments of • r y, Trca* 

i!» law. Icing anterior to tin; luw-dwk of Mauu, 
lance, and names of ancient writer* 
on otbur than sacred auhjects are frequently 

v or this may be. It is <(uite curtain that tha 
so-called classical rinnskrit, as taught by Fftnini 
and bin mi rn or 01 ra rind imitutori, hi 

nut a language which bad its foundation in thn 
colloquial usage of an entire nation or the oAk 
portion orit\ but rattier to vireof 

grammatical Bohoob which led thcni^dves fin the 
rich patrimony of previous illustrious aged, 
development ol i striking 

analogy in the Rabbinic language, which alio is 
in bo traced baok to the endeavour* of 

scholars to endue with nen idiom, 

rapidly dying out ."— Hfe*i Pro/ . &> 

taj PliibA'Xjical Saci«ty on Santkrit *r 
mark. 
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3I*rof Aarcmm I>nu. by Col H. Ynw, C.ll., 

Wra. South** Etitorkal Atliw of A&witl (WtrsuaT, 

Bibtiiml and CLutkaL iLoodon : J, Murruy. 1ST4). 

It h about twenty-two years sinea Dr. H. 
Kieporft of Berlin constructed bis "Map 1 
Ancient India with tho Indian, Classical, and 
principal Modern names" (0 illu'tratn ProL 
Lassen'* Imilicke Ali<'rthum*kun&. It was com- 
piled, of course, directly nnder tho teamed las* 
onsl supervision, on a scale of I to 

\(MK), and measuring 23 by 28 inches, with 
additional tnant, in the corners, of the boundaries 
or the modarn Indian binfrnngetf. wad of the Indo 
Chinese Peninsula and adjacent islands. Being 
the Unit serious attempt to identify on the map 
of modem India the unmet mentioned by Ptolemy* 
Strabo, Arrian, and other Greek writers, nod to 
eotnbino with thi-ax tho geographical notice* of 
Sanskrit writers, it was only to bo espwtod tlutt 
errors would occur. Tho map w«i, however, a 
creditable perforimuice. and though "dentin" cations 
of important hwHtllties were mado with some 
degree of rashncus wud hud to lie re* 

on, and whf la tha Sanskrit names ware di»- 
figtircd by Lassen':* |H.fulinritie* of translitera- 
tion — using k for *f, </ for ir, and/ far *f, — it was 

• unable to the student of I vA |uily. 

Colonel Y ule's map is not soambittous as Kiimnrt's : 
it give* indeed both Arabic and Sanskrit name* 
in fluiftu frtlrrf. but only a few of them, 
apparently with the object of attesting tho cor- 



rectness of the identification of the Greek names. 
The map is only an half tha scale of KieportV and 
•niersaro filled up ; urged map 

oi'Penlepotamicaor tho Panjab, (2) a small m 
the Eiifltorri Pesmua!*, and (3) of La*BCn*h India of 
Ptolemy. It is needless to say that Col. 'i 
map differs widely from, and fa superior to 
Kicpcrt's in the location of tha names mentioned 
in Clreek writers. The Oriental "indent will ouly 
regret that it is not on a larger scale, and made to 
embrace tho Sanskrit geography ah- > 
tho time luw now come when wo ought to have 
maps to illustrate not only the ancient Western 
classics, but also the India of Bttddhtm tunl 
TlrAh mari leal writer* down to the i d tury, 

and of the Arabs and others from the eighth to the 
.till of the fourteenth century. With the modern 
imprormnenta in the printing of maps, it would 
■usy master U *, together with a 

rudly good modem map, all fruui llu- same 
phyaieal onttines, on a ncnta nf betwaen IS&and 
leij or about 2\ 10 »ii inch Fyur muIi mops 
would be invaiuabla to Oriental iits avarywbere, 
and would help to settle many doubtful 

geogiiiphy of India, whothsr Greek, 
Chinese, Arab, or Sanskrit. 

la the wtnductwu to the AUaa, Colonel Ynla* 
has jndicion wly gone into c naidarahli detail QBinji 
nearh jely printed ]»gait, aach the tixn 

of hi* map,— on tho grounds of hi* many new 
tificatkms. This iutrodurtioo is full of important 
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matter : it begins with the nature of Ptolemy's 
data, and the manner of dealing with them. The 
data he thinks must have consisted of (1) coasting 
itineraries of seamen or merchants ; (2) routes of 
foreign traders or travellers ; (3) lists of rivers, with 
the mountains in which they ri.se ; and (4) partial 
lists of the nations of India. Much of this material 
" was before Ptolemy on]y in the form of maps 
already compiled. His process seems to have 
from these, and from the other data in his 
possession, to compile his own map, modified by 
his judgment and his theories : then to cover 
this with a graticule of meridians and parallels ; 
and finally to draw up his tables, and the 
miscellaneous particulars embodied with his tables, 
directly from the map as it now lay before him. 
An illustration of this process is seen in Ida 
anonymous tributaries of the Ganges and Indus, 
of which ho assigns the exact Bources and con- 
fluences, in latitude and longitude, whilst he 
cannot give their names. Plainly, he took these 
numerical indications from the map before him, 
and the streams themselves in the first instance 
from maps already compiled or sketched by 
others." Material apparently so derived must then 
be dealt with cautiously, and not made arbitrarily 
to cover the whole surface of India, which coidd 
not all be equally well known to him. Moreover, 
his divisions, as Col. Ynle remarks, "are hetero- 
geneous. .Some are political; such as Pandion't 
Kingdom, and probably Larlke and Arialcc. Mon- 
golia may be a foreigner's handy generalization, 
- die Carnatic' j lu.lj-Skythia may be either 
of these ; a great part are ethnic, and seemingly 
derived from what we may call Pauranic lists, e.g. 
PhyUitae, Ambaetae; some from the same lists 
are no divisions at all, ethnic or otherwise, but 
mere indications of peculiar communities, such as 

Papas as or ascetics in the irn 
Khandesh, and GytnuosopkUia, probably similar 
gatherings of eremites about Hard war." Then 
Ptolemy had no ineaiis of properly co-ordinating 
the various materials he had, so that, in various 
instances, cities said to belong to certain nations 
really did not ; and to overlook this, as Lassen 
has apparently done, is sure to lead to mistakes. 

Colonel Yule would be the last to suppose that 
even all the identifications he himself has not 
marked as doubtful will be accepted as final ; but 
many of them are such as will be generally re- 
ceived as satisfactory. "VYe can only notice a few 
Of them. When we attempt to identify Ptoli 
mouths of the Qooyris and Binda, " we shall find", 
ho says, " that they are the mouths of the strait 
that isolates Salsette and Bombay", and he agrees 



with Mannert that " the names Goaris and Binda 
iv.My stand for C-odavari and Bliima, of 
which Ptolemy had got an inkling from some 
Dekhan itinerary, naming the rivers but not their 
direction." So far as the Goari* is concerned 
this is satisfactory, for N a s i ka and Baiihana or 
Paithana are both placed on it, or rather on 
the river from which it takes off. The Binda, 
which Lassen identifies with theV a i t h a r n a river 
in the North Konkan, we might be inclined to 
pega nl as the K a m w a d i, or B h i v a n d i creek, 
which falls into theTh&na creek, were it not that it 
is 60 small a stream. The estuary of the TJ 1 a s , 
however, seems to snit as well, as far as locality 
is concerned, and it is a noble river from the 
point of junction with the Kaln, eight miles 
above Kalyan, to its entrance into the Thana creek ; 
but if Ptolemy's Buula cannot be identified with 
either of these, there fa no serious objection to, and 
even a probability in favour of, Col. Yule's sugges- 
tion that it must stand for the Bhima. Tynna 
and Mmoius he would identify with thePinuka 
or Pennar aui the Krishna. The Onulia iuoun- 
tains, hitherto identified with the" Eastern Gha$s f 
Yule makes the Yaiduryaor northern section 
of the Sahyadri range, and with apparently 
good reason. 

The west coast line was, of course, the best 
known of any part of India to Alexandrian mer- 
chants, and much attention had been given by Dr. 
Vincent and others to the geography of the Peri- 
pfe«, Ac and the identification of the ports on it. 
but with loss success than might have been ex- 
pected. Nwaripa, Suppara, T • .-Vi>, &c, 
were either not identified at all, or incorrectly. 
That the first two are represented by Nans&ri 
and Su par a (a little north of Basscin) was first 
pointed out in an ephemeral tract* a few years 
a "°; ;i - is now shown to be not Jinn - 
galur, but M u y i r i . K o <J u, opposite to k'n-lan- 
galiir; Tpidisma.y be Kadalun.il i. /.- . Kadal 
T u ad i, a few miles north of Ta nur, near Bcpur ; 
and NelfojitJa the same as K a 1 1 a d a ; while the 
i of Limyrlh | Uftvpuaj), or rather Aifivpimy— 
be Tamil-speaking country | and 
Ariake the Aryan-speaking conn- py, 

Simylhi emporium, also call. . and by 

the Arabs CaimurorJaimur, which Kiepert 
has at Bassein, is removed to Chaulf— a much 
more satisfactory identification. Other position*, 
however, must still bo considered very doubtful. 
Saeantwm is placed at Sujintra near K h & m bay; 
Dr. J. Wilson liad previously suggested Aj:< 
but might it not have been the same as 8 4 u c h i 
in BhopalP Bardaxima.v .tare made to 
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correspond to tin* modern Par bandar and 
Navibandar respectively,— neither of them 
known to bo old places : G u m 1 i or Bhumli in 
the Bardahills.or perhaps Bhadrarat i,now 
B h a d r e a v a r, on tho coast of Kachh, might be 
snggeated for Bardaxima, and Chonvad or 
Yi rival for Horata. or Syra$tm— a and eh b 
the local pronnnciation of Soratha and other parts 
of Gujarat being often changed into h, Tk 
which CoL Yale marks with doubt about Wadh- 
wan , could scarcely have been there, though die 
place is old : but possibly it might be meant for 
Satrunjaya or Surasaila (the rock of the 
gods) — though that never was a city, but is visible 
from the mouth of the river as a large flat-topped 
bill covered with sacred edifices. 

We cannot here enter further into details of the 
new identifications : several of those in the south 
of India are due to Dr. A. C Burnell and the Rer. 
Dr. Caldwell, With this map before them and 
Colonel Yule's notes on it, we incline to think that 
some of oar readers might be able, from local 
knowledge, to help to the settlement of several of 
the doubtful and disputed sites. For the use of 
Indian students it is very desirable that the map, 
with the letterpress and index belonging to it, 
should be published separately, as few can afford 
to purchase the magnjfioaat six -guinea Atlas in 
which it. appes 

Note. — Rivers tn the Konkan have generally two name* 
— the one that of the uppermost port on their estuary, 
used by the maritime population ; the other tlmt 
stream itself, used by dwellers inland: e.g. the K&mvfidl 
mentioned above, is always spoken of, Quoad navigation, 
as the Blmanclicht lchadt, or estuary (lit. brackish part) 
of Bhivandi; ami kiftj Kondulika, whose month 

forms the harboar of Cliau! (Marajht Cheiivnl) ia called the 
Bohc-Ashtamiuh! khadl. Sometimes there is a third name, 
used chiefly by Brahman* and for purposes of wor*1 
TArauii namoof the Kwu or Malsej GhAt 

river. Tii- in li.'.itious suppliod by the modern geo^nijili 5- 
of Western India on tho points touched on are vujrae, hut 
worth recording. Upon the Vaitharna, within two days' 
innrih ««f the hjghaat salt-water, is the town of Gore, which 
now a largo place, hut j-till keeps op some trail.- in 
ri'-e and timber with the ports at tho mouth of the river, 
and probably had more in ancient days, especially if tho 
neighbouring hill-f..n .1 K.-j was then in existence, which 
is possible, but not proveable. 

The 1 1 not well known by that name at ' 

Paithan. or any place on tho western part of its course, but 
generally called the Qi 

The so-called Th&nn Creek is not properly a creek at all, 
but a depression, or backwater, r, ,.. head 

Of Bomltay Harbour U Batscin (JlarAthl Vasal). Hji 
shallowest point is wh« -ksjnst south of 

Thftna afford* » foandati 1 1. 1, P. Rai] 

About two miles until m tho " Kuljitu 

* VaqaiUaft J}ouddAiMH«,§ 111: Burnonf*s Lntvitdtsla 
Donne Loi, p. 333; and Ind. Ant. vol. IV. pp. UI, 92. 



en .--•!;." at estnarj of th« Ulfis, and ita tributaries, but does 
ingeits own name ; and, still further on, the Bhivarjdi 
ami Lafehivli crooks. The land-floods of all these pass oat 
northwards by Bossein ; the ridge of rock mentioned atuve 
keeps their water out of Bombay Harbour. It is certain 
that tho accommodation in all of them fur large vessels has 
been decreasing for centuries, owing to silt, and to the 
advance of embanked rice-fields. Opposite Bossein u a 
■village called Gl hut the name is probably 

nitlur modern. The northernmost part, however, of Bom- 
bay Harbour is at Bhan^Ap ; and the most northern of 
the ancient exits is at Bandore (probably a Portugueaifica- 
tion of an old native name). 

It is also to he remarked that of tbe four great traffic 
- be North Koakan, the Bhor, Nana, and Malsej 
Ghats pass over watersheds dividing large tributaries of 
the Bhima from those of the TJlis in sneh a manner that 
the careless commercial traveller would hardly notic- 
one cuds and the other begins ; and tho head-waters of the 
Vaithnrna ore equally close to an affluent of the Gav 
tho Thai Gbit, 

The tendency to connect rivers running different ways is 
characteristic of ancient, and especially Eastern geography. 
It is constantly to be remarked in the Hindu legends about 
soared streams, and may be noticed in the interesting map 
published by Mr. Rehatsek in vol. I. of the Antiquary 
(p. 870), which, from internal evidence, I suppose to have 
been drawn by a native of Oudh or Hindustan who had 
made the pugrimage to Mecca via Surat. Infon. 
given by Arab merchants (the successors in "right lino" of 
some of Ptolemy's authorities) to African geographers is 
marked by tho same characteristic. My conjecture is that 
(he Guurisis the conjunct Gudivari and Vaitharna, and the 
Binda made up of the Bhima and Uhw and their tributa- 
ries, including the Bhivandi (Musalmflnice flhimd!) erect — 
W. F. S. 



Ttra Romantic Lfgfvii oy Sakta Buddha: from the 
'jiskrit- By Samuel Beal. Sm. Svo, 3U5 pp. 
(London : Trubner and Co. t8?5.) 

In the dedication of this volume tho author 
6tate3 that 'when he first discovered in the India 
Office Library a Chinese copy of the work, he 
purposed to publish an entire translation of it,- 
but being unable to carry out this purpose he 
still desired to publish it in as complete a fan 
possible. But even hero fresh difficulties arose, 
nor should he have been able to prodnr, 
abbreviated translation but for the generous sup- 
f Mr .1 Fergusson. FJt.S., D.CX.' 
It is a translation of tho Chines. of the 

Ahhliiishk, [twP, done into that language 

by Diiyaiiiikutn. a Baddhlst from Northern India, 
about tbe end of the sixth century a.d. The colo- 
phon nt the end runs thus.- — "It may be :. 
' By what title Is this book to be called P : to which 
we reply, the Mahasangbikas call it Tasse (' great 
'■'.hdtastu) ; the Sarv&stArddas call it 
an ('great magnificence' t LaKia Vas- 
;f tho Kasyapiyaa call it Fo-vr 
r history of Buddha') ; the Dharainguptas 

t Vassilicf 3 Bouddhiimo, § 170, 
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call it Shi-kia-itiit-ni-Fo-pen-kinr) ('the different 
births of Sakya -Muni-Buddha* — translated into 
Chinese about a.d. 70) ; the Mahisasakas call it 
Pi-ni-ttong-han ('Foundation of the Viuaya Pi- 
taka')." The original Sanskrit seems to have been 
lost, but as it is attributed toAsvagosha, a 
contemporary of K an i s h k a , it may belong to 
the first century a.d.* 

Mr. Beal of course notices the point of agree- 
ment both in the teachings and events of the life 
of Christ and of (SakyaMuni; " it would," he says, 
" be a natural inference that many of the events in 
the legend of Buddha were borrowed from the 
Apocryphal Gospels.f if we were certain that these 
Apocryphal Gospels had not borrowed from it." 
But, recognizing the difficulties in the way of any 
satisfactory explanation, he enters into no discus- 
sion, thinking it better at Once to allow " that in 
our present state of knowledge there is no com- 
plete explanation to offer. We must wait until 
dates are finally and certainly fixed. "We cannot 
doubt, however," he concludes, "that there was 
a large mixture of Eastern tradition, and perhaps 
Eastern teaching, running through Jewish litera- 
ture at the time of Christ's birth, and it is not 
unlikely that a certain amount of Hebrew folk-lore 
had found its way to the East. It will be enough 
for the present to denote this intercommunication 
of thought, without entering further into minute 
comparisons." 

The volume is closely printed and contains a 
mass of curious legends, but, most unfortunately, 
many passages of the original seem to bo omitted 
without the slightest indication of their contents ; 
this is a system of translating Oriental works that 
we must deplore, is coming too much into vogue. 
There are in such works much that may be quite 
unworthy of translation, but few men if any, 
however learned they may be, are able to decide 
what may aud what may not be of great im- 
portance in helping to unravel the many points of 
chronology, authorship, derivation, &c^ that are 
constantly turning up for discussion; and where 
a passage has to be omitted, its position, extent, 
and contents ought always to be noted, however 
briefly. 

Thon, thongh we have sixty chapters, many of 
them divided into distinct sections, we have no 
table of Contents, while the Index fills very little 
over two pages in 395, supplying about one proper 
name to two pages of the text, and less than 300 re- 
ferences in all— an utterly inadequate guide to the 
varied contents, speakers, and references in a 
book that is so interesting, as far as it goes, that 

• Vide ante, pp. SI, 141 ; Mmo- Mary Summers, Uiitoirt 
d\i houddha.Siikya-Mowni, pp. 18ft, 189. 

t Compare, for example, Iho Gospel of tke Infancy, 



its defects and omissions arc the more to be re- 
gretted. 



The IIistost or India, as told by its own Historians. 
— The Muhaanuadun Period- The Po-ibumoaH Papers of 
the it". Sir IT. M. Elliot. K.C.B-, edited and continued 
Ly Prof. John Dowson, M.K.A.S. Vol. VT. (London: 
Triibner and Co., 1875.) 

In this sixth volume we have extracts from 
nineteen different native works, some of them very 
brief indeed. The first 250 pages are mostly 
occupied with the reign of Akbar, continued from 
the previous volume, and to some extent relating 
to the same events as there detailed by other 
writers. Nearly half ofthisis occupied with extracts 
from the great Akb(tr-Ndm<i of Abu-1 FazI, and its 
supplement, the Takmila-l Akbar Ndnui of In&yatu. 
11a; — from the earlier pages of the former of which, 
works we had already copious abstracts in Price's 
Retrospect of Mahommedan History ; and the 83 
separate extracts here given from it are translated 
for the first time by Prof. Dowson, while those 
from the latter work, of which no copy of the 
original is known in England, were translated by 
Lieut. Chalmers of the Madras Army and 
by Elphinstone. Then follow extracts from the 
-Noma of Shaikh lllahdM, Faizi Sirhindi, 
by Ensign F. Mackenzie and the editor, extending 
over 31 pages ; one out of the whole series of 
letters forming the WitkPdi of Shnikh Faizi, and 
translated for Sir H. M. Elliot by Lient, Fritcl 
and a few extracts from Wikayai Amd Boff, tiaQ 
entirely translated for Sir H, M. Elliot by Mr. 
B. W. Chapman, B.C.S., Next we have extracts 
from the T<*r4kk~iEaklei, Zuldatu-l Tmcdr!kh,Eau- 
zatu-t Tdhirtn, Mnntullabu-t Tairdrikh, Tdrikh* 
Fivixhta, Ma-dsir-i Rakimt, and An/a'n-lAhhlnir 
occupying 76 pages, reprinted from Sir H. Elliott 
original published volume. These conclude the 
information relating to Akbar ; and the editor pre- 
faces the extracts bearing on the reign of JabJ 
with a valuable and important preliminary note 
on the different editions of the original Memoirs of 
this Emperor. Thia is followed by 136 pages or 
extracts from thj i Baltm SIuiM or 2Y 

.'jtrt and Wok bigtri, translat 

Major Piko. Sir II. M. Elliot, the editor and 
others; but this is apparently only a portion of 
what Sir H. M. Elliot left in MS. The extracts 
from the v j Wdkff&i Jdhdngiri of Mu- 

hammad Hadi, and the IkbdU dvgtrt of 

Mu'tamnd Khan, are almost wholly by the editor, 
while those from the Ma~ui>;,--;j l ihd,tgirt,Iiiiikhdb-i 
Jalidngirt Sh4M, and note on tin- 
ttW largely by Sir H. M. Elliot himself. The Ap- 
pendix contains six articles, the first on the early 

<"M EX*, "Om Lord lrarninir his Alplial-et," with th« 
account .given at pp. 67-71 of Mr. Bears ti • »f. also 

beal b fravels ofFah Mian njid 8* a. U™. Usui, 

and Farrtu-'s Life of Christ, wl I. pp. 211, 2I.V 
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use of Gunpowder in India, is a reprint, with some 
alterations and additions by Sir H. Elliot himself. 
The comments on the Institutes nf Jahangir, and 
the Bibliographic;-. ire also his work. The 

extracts from the ShashFat'h-i Kdngrd were pre- 
pared under his superintendence; those from a 
biographical work of 'Ahdu-1 Hakk Dehlawi were 
made by MajorA. R, Fuller, and the editor has 
supplied an oft-expressed want by giving a com- 
plete translation of the Introduction to Firishta's 
great history. 

The volume will be found very valuable fof 
study of the particular period to which ic relates, 
but we cannot but express disappointment that 
the materials supplied are given in so very frag- 
mentary a form ; many of tho works from which 
cts are translated would be quite unworthy 
of translation in full, and perhaps none of them 
are very deserving of this, but one of the best 
might have been selected for nearly entire trans- 
lation, with summaries of all the omissions, and 
the extracts from other works made to do duty 
in the more subordinate form of notes to this test. 
The objections in the way of this would have been 
most trivial in comparison with the ndvu:. 
to the general reader. Then much of the materials 
left ready to hand by Sir H. M. Elliot is being 
passed over because, in the editor's opinion, it id 
not sufficiently important to be published: a 
certain amount of judgment in this matter he 
ought doubtless to exercise, but no one, however 
well read in history, can Bay infallibly what 6crap 
of information may or may not come to be of 
importance, and it would be much better that he 
gave us rather too much than too little of the MS. 
that lies ready to his hand — -summarizing what 
he does not think at all worth printing in externa, 
that his readers may know the real character and 
contents of the omissions. 

But the greatest defect volumes such as these 
could have is the entire absence of ifidfiEBS, ud 
even of analytical tables of contents. This on; 

tt little creditable either to editor or pub- 
lishers,— as a good index is realty indispensable for 
reference to volumes -such as these, filled with 
ox tracts nt the moat varied contents, and treating 
again and again, under different authors, of tho 
personages and events. 



. Wiscoif, or Eiamplcs of fchfl ReHgious, Fhiloao- 

E- .1 Doctnnn <,f the Hindu * : with a brief 
'istoryxf thech:if Depnitmeot* of Sanskrit Liter 
uuttarae Hseoaot of the F«t4 nd Present Condition of 
India Masai and Intellectual. By Homer Will 

nskrit in the Ucitorsity of t ' 
(London • Vf. H. Allen, 1875.) 

object of this book is briefly stated i: 

prefare. ami is a reply to the question, Is it 

possible to obtain from any one book a good 



ral idea of tho character and contra 
Sanskrit literature P Is it possible to get an in- 
sight into the mind, habits of thought, and customs 
of the great Hindu people, and a correct knowledge 
of a system of belief and practice which has pre- 
vailed for three thousand years ? 

No one volume assuredly did contain a f 
of such knowledge, and wo are satisfied that any 
one who wonld have the patience to dip into 
five hundred and odd pages, either systematically 
u a student, or cursorily as an amateur, wonld 
not fail to rise up with a feeling of pleasureful 
wonder at the intellectual phenomenon of an 
isolated literature of such expansion and such 
variety, yet free from contact with the outer 
world. The Hindu sage borrowed nothing, Unit- 
nothing, was even aware of the existence of 
nothing beyond the limits of his literary conscious- 
ness and the peculiar bent of his own genius. In 
the dawn of his intellectual life ho composed Vedic 
hymns and elaborated a system of nature- wor si rip -. 
to preserve the correct understanding of these 
treasures, he composed a system of commentaries 
and spun a web of grammar the like of which 
the world has never seen. As he ad vane 
self-consciousness, different orders of Hindu minds 
worked out different systems of philosophy, 
religious, aomo opposed to all religions. As eel, 
generation overlaid the work of its predecessor, 
new dogmas arose, new modes of treatment of 
old doctrines, new definitions, new hair-splitting, 
which few can understand without contracting a 
headache, and the majority of mankind could not 
understand at all. 

A later age began to make laws and codify 
laws, to construct a cast-iron system for the con- 
trol of all future generations, the strangling oi all 
new ideas, the arrest of all possible pro- 
Vain effort at Benares as at Rome ! At the same 
time the fonnt of poetry, which lies at the bottom 
of the hearts of all nations, burst forth into mag- 
nifloent epics in glorification of the heroes and 
demigods of the past: to them, in due course, 
succeeded the drama, and a class of poems which 
may be called elegiac, or lyric, and prose-wri 
of a didactic character. Last of all were the legend- 
ary talcs and traditions, written in a later age 
to prop up tho uncompromising pantheism to 
which centuries of intellectual isolation and philo- 
Eophica] eonc.it, had reduced the Hindu, in spite 
of his fine intellect, unwearied industry, and 
magnificent literature. Of genuine hiBtory there 
is not one reliable fragment. 

And the whole of this literature is clothe 
Sanskrit, a language of unrivalled force, variety, 
and flexibility, wonderfully preserved, considering 
that for many centuries the Vedic hymns were 
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handed down orally from month to mouth, uutU, 
Beconliijg to tbu beat opinion** about four hundred 
years before the Christian era, the necessity 
of a written medium made itself falt,4W the reten- 
tion of tho Accumulating mass of coimnoutary 
iho power of an Fan tern mnmory. 
That any indigenous ulphubct mm uhdHiraLcd in 
. - ■ — .-i r t ■: i nor can b# bclkved ; wu 

[ fall beek uu the theory that a ton oftbl 
Phmnidan alphabet was adopted an J adapted, and 
wc know us a fuel Uud mob on oiplmltct exiats in 
the Inscriptions of king Aioka two and a half 
oentorics before IThriBt. 

.Professor Williams has done good service in 
cnahllii!: thn extant and nature of thin groat trea- 
sure to bv a/ i 

•nd in a popular form. It is a surprising fact t hut 
this groat literature in it* long solitary course, 
tiko the Nile, should hare received no afllucnia, 
did yet, by eomo univoijul law of iiiidk-ctuul 
life, should have- developed Into tho known forms 
of dogma, tegraad, philosophy, epos, and dnuua, 
Had the soldier* of Alexander the Great not 
mutn " Punjab tho result uugbt have 

been different, Br. Lcggc ia doing the eatun groat 
work with tho (!hine*o classics, which haw main- 
tained from the earliest period a similar Etiolation : 
and thus thn motprinlfl bava been slowly cylloctrag 
which will enable the on-coming gti.i 
gmppln on tliuuiimijarativ.' method with the great 
problem of the growth of thought and wisdom in 

.'■W world, as evidenced in the* literary re- 
mains of the great Aryun. mi so- 
called lie*, which have fturrivtd tho 
wreck of «ge». 
It id admitted by the author that much hat 
dmtr» hy ftchnhm* fivpri ; '"Union* in 
Eun,ijHJiiii luuguages of isolated work.", Midi an 
tho Vcdie hymns, tho law-books, the dramatic 
works, tho Pur Alias, and ilir oplct: they am too 
numerous to require more than a passing allusion. 
lay vary an widenes* or scope, 
hut thorn has never hitherto " otiflted any one 
work of moderate dimensions, like the present* 
accessible to general readers— ciuujhxwI by any 
OHO SaiuricfUi scholar with Uie direct aim uf giving 
Englishmen, who are not necessarily Sanskritists 
a continuous sketch of the chief department* «f 
Sanskrit literature, Vedic and post-Vedic. with 
accompany nig truncation* of select passages, to 
serve aa examples far comparison with the literary 
product sous of other countries. "• Such was tho 
author** avowed object, and woeon sider that bo 

• - ftfiwt |>raiw k, Ixtwsrar, due,* 1 wn tho tutW. *«to 
Mr»- Mai!Jt»Jit'« vadu»bL» onuijiikliim Ancient an 4 ifrii' 
anil ttulii,£ lull.— ill*. 

nw u, Varans (n. I ft) , t,, tedr*. to Agm, to Stem 
rtto,LK»| to UlbM luL J7--I,, ,,, Vitna fttiu 



ba» eminently succeeded. Xut only is such a 
conspectus of thn knowledge and literature of the 
Hindu* valuable us throwing light upon tlie feel- 
iugi and customs nf this great people, hut it has 

■ual advantage of enabling the gei 
scholar to compare the out-turn of tha Hindu 
mind uini tosto with the fiimHar prodn 
other natives at the respective epoch*. Tho author 
mentions ihnt bo liQi enough for a aecond vulume, 
Eh has wisely restricted himself within rea- 
sonable limits, as he wishes to popularh" 
subject. He has given us specimens of each of the 
gnat brnnchea of litemturv, uud :' i seek 

Ebt more know where to find it 

Throughout these pog Hud a healthy 

catholic spirit on the religious aspect of the 
qucstioni no sickly or faint-hearted deprocui 
of the truth and excellence of thn faith adopted by 
civilized Kurope for many com :' ail ample 

acknowledgment of tho strong points of other 
religion* oj juutriv* at an earlier epoch, 

- jlm refutation of the diihanc- 
noiiim that all that is grjud iuctluai and dogma* 
aprong into existence all one moment— »t tho time 
or tlin Ulirifttion era. It u on* of the speciaJ 
advnutji^es of having a long series of pruduotions 
of many i to bo able to note how tha 

innate longiug after goodness in tho human race 
strOTQ to tnnko it-self known in wpito nf surround' 
ing diiadvantageous circumstauoea. 

1: is imposeibb that wo can do mora 

heads or a book wbinh ia in itself an 
epitome of tho breatarci of thn most learned 
natMmoftim Kust. whora, Uko orerything ohm, 
literature won a gigiuu.: I- teak. It Bpeakfl vrdumea 
for the liberality of the Muhammudau rulers of 
India that such a mass of literature r.liould haTo 
escaped tho rarages of time and bigotry: the 
il rub nuns have been fortunate to have sarod to 
much, while tins Alexandrian Library per 
and so much ortbe truasurcs of Greece and I 
is found minting. 

Beginning with tho iW4#,ourautluir gives »peci- 
mens in blank verso of hymns to tin- groat tiodn 
u\ Xiiturc.t which occupKxl Hk> thoughts ol our 
Arysn Ibromtborc. Not as yet had the i* 
or Vishnu been worked out,— those debauched 
conceptions were thn fruit of a Inter ago. Tho 
elements and the drad wore tho nui 
prlnuevol worship. Hymns of praise and thanks, 
rituals to appea iniliate, were the halting 

maehii^n ut una«sisted men, the first, grupi 
men nftL -r God, who «pok»- to them not lr, 

tattoo • Mao'lalaX.. .ciaj™,. ai, £3): 

two hymn*, mn on the oaatioa (tt. I*. X ' 
onthsuiuUriffj.hlfJl V [ I j| , ri Biwtiaea ,«»fc« of the 

Mi .63/ ; *ad Uw hyaia to Kifht 1$?. V. X- UtT). 
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word, but hi* work*, the unovrtaut light of natural 
phsaaaracna. A* (In- world grew older, the 
lusting problem of life and d«*tb ; the riddlr- of 
m and ]"."trtv. >uathandeldagrj; the tvts-Up 
of sickness or health, good or evil luck ; the nice 
<{UMfJonit of eo*eul led virtu o Ami eo-ropatad vice, 
fbf "I thLuiidref on the notice of thinking minds, 
mud, a* they worked ou in una booties* 

round, induced thai sytte which 

man call phiWjjihy ; and ahmr 
great Philosophic Age begun to dawn, uuW -,! in 
hr fltich iuda as Zoroaster, I 

ihu wise men of Greece, and tho viae >■ 
India. In that forth rmno into existence Lhu nix 
• I* of Indian Philosophy (p. 4V). 
Nothing u mora striking, as Professor William* 
shows, than tl Deo of inch diverg. 

ju in ono apparently rigid fmuicwor 1 
5M, 61*70). Hrabmanlatn and nationalism, under 
the semblance or orthodoxy, advanced hand In 
hand : Bon ideas were conceived, expanded, blos- 
somed, and in the rasa or Diiddlikui wore oxttn- 
gnishr-d forcibly hy the secular power: and hero 
ihu author incidentally notes (p. 5) the n'mgular 
rmmnu nations hnra adopt- 
ed Buddhism, a faith of Aryan parentage, while 
ryan haio rt ttTTOd n r od ibcinstdves to Semitic 
dogma*. 

To tho casual reader the chapter on thu TWo* 
ii fait of interest. To it follow* an aeoouui 

U and Uprtnithmlt, and or tho system* 
of philosophy: tho account of the Jain* (p. 127) 
nnd of the Iffcityi.trrtd.jrfM (p. 136) hare a Strang* 
fascination, an I knap up the in ten: -it alter 

Tour leetWH on the Stnfiti, 8m4riH'ttltr<t, and 
law-books, until wo reach the epic*, and proceed 
d to tho grand clerical age of Sanskrit 
literature. 

Ebnor Wdltams aiitnrn into tho detail* of the 
groat epics* tho Riimdtfava (p. ;U17} and .)f,iKd- 
hhdmi [p iptor to a 

comparison of then* with pOOttH 

( p. 125): he add* a choice selection of their re- 

d ioJitiiiwiitfl fp- tV>), as sly 
test of tho degreo of moral perception 
tlteir ti>riipilcnf. and those who hang rapturously 
on their ifedtatfon iu tin- voraaetthtr, had arrived i 
tome of those wo may quote in later pages. 

iinvn now reached tho*n portions of the lite- 
raturn which may he called comparatively rno- 
dern; they constat of— I. the artificial poenrn ip, 

J L the drama- I II. the Ptwfa 

1 < aild fablua 

The former class comprise eoinn 
poems which illustrate botli tho beauty mid the 
defects of the Kaiifilcpt language and Itto 

n,— tho jno&uinglc&s play of words, the fauci* 



ful conceits, the ' linked nweotuedS long drawn 
fchafA it to tfic finest thrr 

lutticul forms, tho exeeptimiahle chain of 
word*. In thuie pan teniae no poem in any lan- 
guage can compete as regards singulariiy, charm 
of originality, and highly wrought finish with tho 
SaghuiiiiMii.il>. 456%iTojJl^aWavBaiioth«ra. Many 
a Sonskritiat who can read aba «pln« t or tho laws 
Of M«uu t with facility, will find a deeper study 
usccaaary to Open bbo looks of a poam whose erory 
a separaio pns.«lm und yet the 
grand aonoroua Uneo who llmxigfa thn gall 
time with a rythmical rthration whloh caa never 
bumr.- ilomcric huxain 

read tamely by thu Mido oTtho 
Kahdiaa, whr«o etnhri runs n 

the unlimited use of melodious homophonea* 

The dnunaaaro t«» well known to require further 
- pnus ou to thu Purda it *, whinh aro 
practically the prnper fodmt of |»p innn. 

Tbey an uiudt-ru tu daso, rory nnmordn' 
of varying popularity- They are 
«*y thoeiol^r) of tho F*da to the lower 

cu»to'j and to women. The compiler* m 
into thir pitfall ol pretending to tench "nearly 
every subject of knowledge/' " to give the hj 
-if thn win emoteafc agos f 

and claim to be the inspired reran lent «u 
as well «w ■ but In fact they aro 

aero- and bite ZV*e« 

Tiiii'd, and aro justly charged with 'Very 
i" omuineteucif' 1 ip. -100). 

Wo rise from a study of this book with a senile 
orthngrw, at nnd tho 

general scholar by this bringing together fo 

n a readily aecosaiblu form lhu .-orjois 
Of •■Indian WiKd-ini." Tliose only who cOmnt 

if Sanskrit thirty or iortj years ago am 
fully appreciate the value and aar>; : iuch 

a volume. At that period no one could say with 
certainty what were the boundonos of Sauskrili 
literature Tho last thirty yearn hare indeed 
been of wondmoa expansion— a gathering in of 
a rich Indian harvest into Kuropoan granariotci. 
French, (iermnn. Knglifth, ttaliana, natives of 
I ml in, Danes, and citutens of tho United Stales 
hare all on r i tio tho groat work ; and now in 

bis latest work Professor stonier Wd! 
gives us a comi pectus of tho whole subjuct — a mine 
■if refurenco, and a ettdoBtik-we* for fnlaro "holara, 
It is a real gratification that the K: 

school of Sanskr 

lirod in tins hnroir. ag*> bj ih- gni&tl 
i 11 II Wilson, 
to whom I . feisU of ' ■ iniis" is 

cheerfully coiuhxIoI by all Eunrjaui. 

l*tAtk-% t June lBtv. rj. 
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The Book of See Marco Polo, the Venetian, Concerning 
the Kingdoms and Murrels df the Hast. Nt-wly translated 
and edited, with Notes, Maps, and other Hlmttrations, by 
Colonkl Henry Yule, C-B., late Royal Enjriiieera 
(Bengal). In 2 vols. 2nd edition, revised; with the 
addition of new matter and many new illustrations. 
(London : John Murray, 1875.) 

Both to editor and publisher this is one of tbe 
most creditable books bbftt have of lute been issued 
by the English press. As a specimen of masterly 
workmanship, it may well be looked to as Hie 
example of its clnss by those who may engage on 
similar tasks with this of Colonel Yule's. The 
first edition appeared little more than four years 
ago, and was received with, bo much favour that 
we are glad,fco sec the editor has been encouraged 
again to open his stores, and whilst lopping his 
former work in some few places, it has been only 
to make partial room for the many interesting 
additions from a hundred sources that he now 
lays before his readers, — additions that " bare 
come in'up to the last moment", — so that the 17 
pages of " Supplementary notes" he has added to 
■coud volume, he tells us, "has had to un- 
dergo repeated interpolation after being put in 
type." The result is an encyclopaedia of informa- 
tion and reference respecting Central Asia and 
China, especially in the Middle Ages, such as is to 
be found nowhere else. 

Marsden's version of Marco Polo, published 
in 1818, and hitherto the standard English one, 
was translated from the Italian of Ramusio, 
printed in 1559; but Ramusio' s was itself a 
translation from Latin copies, which again were 
derived, probably through Italian versions, from 
it French original. The old French text, published 
by the Societe" deGeographie in 1824, seems to be by 
far the nearest approach, to the original as written 
down from the dictation of Marco by his i' 
prisoner Rusticiauo of Pisa, in Genoa, in the year 
1298. Probably derived from this, through a re- 
vised copy by the author, are live other French 
H8S., ou three of which, in the Great Paris Li- 
brary, M. Pauthier based his valuable text of 1865. 
" Having translated this," says Col. Yule,— "not 
always from the text adopted by I'authicr him 
but with the exercise of my own judgment on tho 
various readings which that editor lays before 
us,— 1 then compared the translation with the 
Geographic Text, and transferred from tho latter 
not only all items of real substance that had 
been omitted, but also all expressions of hoi 
t and character, and occasionally a gn 
fulness of phraseology where the condensation in 
Panthier's text seemed to have been carried too 
fir. And finally I introduce n bracket* 

everything peculiar to Ramusios version 
seemed to me to have a just claim to be reckoned 



authentic, and that could be so introduced with- 
out harshness or mutilation. Many passages from 
the same source which were of interest in them- 
selves, but failed to meet one or other of these 
conditions, have been given in the notes." This 
plan must commend itself as a most judicious 
one. The Book itself consists of two parts, the 
first containing the brief but interesting narrative 
of '• the circumstances which led the two older 
Polos to the Kaan's Court, and those of their 
secoud journey with Mark, and of their return to 
Persia through the Indian Seas," and the second 
consisting of a long series of chapters— 332 in the 
Geographic text, 200 in Panthier's, and 183 in the 
Crnsca Italian — " descriptive of notable sights 
and products, of curious manners aud remarkable 
events, relating to the different nations and states 
of Asia, but above all to the Emperor Kublni, hi.-- 
court, wars, and administration." — A series of 
chapters, near the dose, either omitted or much 
abridged in nearly all the copies, " treats in a 
verbose and monotonous manner of sundry wars" 
between different branches of the family of 
Chenghiz. These chapters, the translator, "though 
sharing the dislike that every man who uses books 
must bear to abridgments," has felt " it would be 
sheer waste and dead-weight to print." 

The Commentary is very full and complete, no 
pains having been spared to clear np every point 
of interest or difficulty, by extracts from every 
known source— many of them but little known— 
nnd by personal inquiry from people of all coun- 
tries, and all over the East. Nothing; is nm; 
fcho aoconnl of iii'' Old Man of the Mountain, for 
example, is illustrated by an outline of the Ismaili 
Beet, with references to the authorities, down to 
the trial in tho High Court at Bombay in 18G6, 
and a portrait of H. H, Agha Khan MehelAti. 
The references to Buddha lead to a br.ef account 
of his life, and of the old religions romance based 
upon it— the Hlatvry of Barlaam and JoMfphat-^ 
illustrated by a woodcut from an old German 
version of tbe story printed in 1 177, re pre sen t ing 
' Sakya Muni as a Faint of the Roman 
logy.' The illustrations indeed— of which there 
are about 180— are a mo ting featm 

this handsomely got up work : the maps are 
numerous and specially in ood- 

cuts, Ac— many of them now, others very old 
and quaint, drawn from mediaeval source* BurCH 
pean, Chinese, Persian, &c. — are ail interesting. 
Tho notes on the chanters respecting In 
Socotra, 4c, in tie- second volume, will be studied 
by many of our readers with much inter 
Index is fall, and a most valuable guide to the 
very varied stores of information which till :. 
two weighty tola] 
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EIGHT ARABIC AND PERSIAN INSCRIPTIONS FROM AHMADABAD. 
BY H. BLOCHMANS, MA.., CALCUTTA MADRASAH. 



A SHORT time ago, Mr. Burgess sent me 
-£*- eight very excellent photozincographs 
from rubbings of A hmada bad inscriptions, 
of which I now give readings and translations, 
together with a few notes. 

These inscriptions add somewhat to our know- 
ledge of G u j a r a 1 2 history ; bat it would be 
desirable to have more, and also to obtain a 
complete set of Gujarati coins of the Muham- 
madan period. 

Inscriptions I and n belong to mosques built 
by A h m a d S h a h (I.) of Gujarat, who is de- 
scribed as the son of Muhammad Shah 
and grandson of Muzaffar. M u z a f f a r appears 
to have been a converted Hindu ; for Mnhaui- 
madaa historians generally call hi m Muzaffar 
Tank, i.e. Muzaflar of the Tank tribe * It is 
noticeable that his grandson does not style him 
1 Shah' ; in fact, only in Inscription V does 
he appear with this title. Like the founder 
of the Jaunpur dynasty, he does not seem to 
hare struck coins. On the other hand, Mu- 
hammad Shah, Ahmad Shfih's father, though 
styled Sli.tli. has no place in history ; but he is 
mentioned in inscriptions and on coins. 

Ahmad Shah, or, according to his fall 
name, Nfisirudd in AbnlFath Ahmad 
Shah, built Ahmad a bad near the old village 
« w a 1 . The foundation tookplaee 
on "th 7A Qa'dah 813, or 4th March 1411, when 
Che presence of ' the fonr pious Gnjariiti Ahmads' 
rendered tha undertaking auspicious. According 
to the legendf, the saint Ahmad K h a 1 1 il 
(bo called from the bownofKba^u, near tiT&gar) 
had settled in Gujarat during the reign of Sul- 
tan Muzaflar, who held him in great respect. 
Ahmad Shah, too, often visited the Sliaikh, and 
on one occasion expressed a desire to see the 
prophet Kluzr (Elias). The Shaikh's prayers 
and certain ascetic penances performed by Ah- 
mad Shah brought about the desired meeting, 
and when the king asked Khizr to tell him some- 
thing wonderful, the prophet said that informer 

• JWardinfr the Tank tribe vid« Beamea'a edit 
SUtntfriiaeaqftoi N.W.P- roLI.ro. 100, lit; Cun- 
wghiim, Arch. Report*, moI. 11. p. 8; Tod's XAjaathAn, 
rol. I. pp. I03ff. (Mad- vd., p. 

t Tide At* translation, I. p. 507, where a biographical 
11 also be found on Mir Abil Turib, whose mia- 
solemn in AhmadabAd is described by Fergussoa, Architec- 
ture of Ahmaddb&d, p. 63. 



times a large town had stood on the banks 
of the Sabarmati, where now only jungle grew, 
name of the town had been B4 daub Ad. 
This town had suddenly disappeared. Ahmad 
Shah asked whether be might not build a new 
town on the spot. Khizr said that he might 
do so ; but the foundations would not be safe 
unless four persons of the name of Ahmad 
came together who had never in their life omit- 
ted the afternoon prayer (W). Ahmad 
searched throughout the whole of Gujarat, but 
found only two Ahmads that fulfilled the con- 
dition, viz. one QaziAhmad and one M a I i k 
Ahmad. Those two the king took to .Shaikh 
Ahmad K hat t u, who then said, 'lam thy 
third.' The king said, 'Then I am the fourth 
Ahmad.' The town was thus founded. Wheu 
the walls of the fort had been raised to about a 
man's height, the fonndations unexpectedly gave 
way at one place. The king and the Shaikh in- 
spected the locality, when a man whose name 
was MunikJog! came forward, and said that 
the presence of the four Ahmads at the laying 
of the foundation was not sufficient to secure 
the permanence of the undertaking : the place 
where the fort had been commenced was his 
property, and the fort would not stand without 
his consent. The difficulty was, however, set- 
tled when the king agreed to call a part of 
Ahmadabad after the name of Milnik Jo»i.t 
No other misfortune befell the rising town. 

Shaikh Ahmad Khattu died in $49 A.U., three 
years after Ahmad Shah. He lies buried at 
Sarkhaj, south-west of Ahmadabad, near the 
right bank of the river. 

Inscription UI§ belongs to the reign of Q n t b- 
nddin A bul Muzaffar Ahmad Shah 
IL, often called in histories Quth Shah. His 
full name is now known. 

Inscription W is from D a s t u r Khan's 

Mosque — the same as figured in Fergusson'a 

itecture of Akmaddbdd, plates 86, 87. 

Malik Ghani Dasturul-Mulk (i. e. ' Vaztr of the 

J Honco tbo M a n i k B a r j. or M&nik B&stioa. west of 
Sh&h Abnuul's Mosque, where the Bbadr touch*-- 
Sabarmati ; vide the plan of Ahmadabad in Ftirv ussoa'a 
Architecture of AhmadAMd. 

§ From ' Hazfct Shin's' Moscne. near the Kiranj. It is 
a small building on the plan of the Mandip of a J ma tem- 
ple with doable pillars in front. It has awry apjiearance 
of baring been an appropriation of a Sravuk fane. — Efl, 
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kingdom') was a "noble of the court of N a s ir - 
it d cl s n A b u I F a t h Mahmild S la -X h . 
;• known nnder his nickname of 
rah [Sj^a). I ilo not know the correct 
Hon of this nickname. Some people 
pronounoe it bigadh, • having conquered two 
» the conquest, on the same 
da j, by Mahmud's armies of C h a m pin i e 
■ i u u.ig:i (lit. ButJahAugir* in his M:- 
• ) rd is :i i term, 

ing * having the mou burned up- 

wards.' There is no dribfc that the latter ex- 

I may 
quote the following p;.- m Varthema's 

i .-1st • — 
"' The- Guzur.ite3 are a generation who eat 
nothing that had. blood, and kill nothin 

They are neither Moors not- Gentoos, but 
By wire baptized they would certainly be all 
1 on account of the many good works which 
perform. This i ' goodness lias 

rendered bhem the prey of Machamnth, the pre- 
sent king, who is of a very different disposition. 
The beard of this prince is 80 huge, that his 
monstachios ax ia head like a lady's 

le the rest defended doirawa 
as his girdle. He is continually chewing a 
fruit like a nut wrapt in leaves, and when he 
squirts the juice upon any one, it is a signal 
i Ids person should be put to death, . 
tee is executed in half an honr." 
The year of the inscription is not clear, but 
it may bo 892 or 800 (a.j., 1 fc97 ox 1 : 

V is from Rani A B n i ' s (com- 
monly known as I rVs) Mosque, which 
was hnilt in 1514J, during the fourth year of 
reign of S hams add in A b n 1 - N a s r 
M a z a f f a r S h a h , whose full name now be- 
oomes known. The inscription also mentions 
another son of Mahmfid Shah Blgarah, of the 
name of A b u B q k t K h a n . The name shows 
that the royal family wore Sunnis. I do not 



• When ,: - in Ahmad AhAd, of which I 

Ki»en u length* d 
that !: 

Dostvillo.' (EL 

868). *" pp ' 

array, Historical Account a] sand 

I • ia, v»I. II. 

X This is an important, correction of the date moally 

ascribed for the erection of thai beautiful mosque, the gem 




.rguseou's Architecture ofAhmad&b&d. 
pp. 4a, 84. — Lb. 



know whether the name of the Kini ia Afin ! , 
If>ni,orUsni. 

Ime VXa/nd YIT — The former Tcfers 

to repairs made by Nan Khun ETarh&t-u] Mulk 

(• Joy of the kingdom'), son of Chiman, on 

:<;oIeum§ : anil the latter to a 

Jul mi' Mosque built by the same grandee. 

m VIII mentions the full name of 
N .'i § i r uddin Abul-Fatb MahmAd 
S li .i h, son of Latif Khiin. Mr, Thomas, in his 
nid&efthePa Delhi 1 (p. 352), 

gives Qutbnddm as the name of the king; but 
the coin figured by liim does not give that name. 
We may I his inscription 

gives the correct name.fl 

In paint of penmanship, the first three in- 
scriptions are better than the other fiVe,^" — the 
ur.it especially is beautifully carved Like the 
Bengal and Jaunpur inscriptions of the same 
< iliuy ace superior in this respect to Dihl! 

inscriptions. 

The grammatical and orthographical mistakes 
80 common on all Indian inscriptions are also 
found .. occasionally wrong articles and 

genders; non-inflexion of the words abu, akhu, 
<fee. ; mistakes in the construction of the Arabic 
numerals; the interchange of and 5, &e. 

1. — Ahm 
l^iyi iiJ*l| £J~^f ■»*"■*■'[ **5jJ| slljJi ris^u 

AiJbjJiyi i^iaUi^c i^aj^^u ^ujf^y 

|| L-.^X^jjLf 
Trm 
This lofty edifice, the extensive Mosque, was 
bnilt by the slave who trusts and returns and 
has recourse to the mercy of God, who is wor- 
shipped in Mosques with bows and prostrations, 



§ Architecture <•]' Ahmad&bte, p. 47. 

other Gtyarilti kings ^rn W Mr. 
(in J that Buh&dnr ■■ III it 

men mHi 

Maaaff» r shah biu Mahmdd (No. 16) caunot be 

*u' ^v mB 0i '"" ^"■O'feMoaa nrc oln'pi' l and, 

though eanod on marl i h»«e >>ecn again smd 

again whitewQiihod, until 

so u to get perfect rabhings : thie u Que main cans.- 

want of sharpness in several of them. Nu. I. u ciackvd 

ac»oss.^Eo. 
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NO. I. FROM AHMAD SHAH'S MASJID IN THE BIIADR. {A.D. I414). 




NO. 2. F» 1AI) SHAH'S JAMI' .MASJID. (AD. I424). 



AHMADABAD INSCRIPTIONS. Indian Jtntiquary. 




NO. 3. SHA'BAN'S MOSQUE. (A.D. 1452). 




J. BurEeii fetat. 



NO. 4. DASTUR KHAN'S MOSQUE. (A.D. Clk. i486). 



W. Grigs* photoJkfc, 
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who ttlima in to led worshipped net-ordsnor to ilw 
Qjrit% vcttsc* bodi,, 18], " Verily, tfa 

M«WJ1 : wonhipnnant'pt 

Him," — by thcahvo who trnsh in tho helping 
God, All mstd S hit ii, ■' nlmmuiiid 

SW : T tbu king. Ami 

the rlntj> of it* ■ r Uu 1th ShawiLl 8 1 7 in. 

[inh December, ill 

U. — Ahmad ,"(«, 

**t j*o*^:- 0|UJ| *J| *.*» ^S| ^ 

i^* <j* <J\h gj\} a \£ j ^lkU| 

II W l-J 3 elk** J {** /^•jp"fcHj ^'J 

This lofty eil! ,icpm mu 

built bjr |he stare i. hi and nil 

has n God who ir. 

who nhmc ia Lo bo wandiippwl ar 

i tcim, *' V*trllj, n^f to 

God ; wwwhip 

- trusts En tho helping God, Ni*ir 
nddQttjA Wftddin All Til Fa th All mad 

u m n d Slti. 
Mam ffa r, tbo fciofj. Tb« 
from i tophpt (tfod'l bfetniinjrs 

onhira * iionlh 

and mi nc a^s full y nnJ Tiutoriotudy 
[4th J&nuan 

o^ ^ ±=r^\ I a* jjU ^ aW| ^i %ij *U | ^w 

«*^4tfl m^- |^#l ii|t**-*l|*U| J\j 
l£fc{ cWUt y^tr JL1J| aV* i^lcJf^LbUf 



I Almightj «tji» t — "Verfljr, Um» MaKpio« 
boloog lo Grid; worship no one vkv with 
And tho Propht* (Qod'a bloniitgn Ofl 

luire it Iimil.c uuih Tor him bj !'uratli»." 

iifioo uf Lhia Mmis Coring tim 

: ;in£ of !, 
waddlnAHnlMu an fi"a r XU m ■ 

■i ilnfiRmnmdSliub, noa of Ahmad 

f M q b a ro m ft d Shah, son or 

Muzafrur, ilia femjf, bytbaalaTii who h%< 

^^ —1 mean Slia'b*n, 

wmoi 

'Imidn!-: 

obtain tba fiivcmr of Ood and to gob 
lti« yTvntt rownrJ. Thi'; r-ook pluca on 

IT 
Ij«a3 iiJ aU o*ujj ^ j ^ud j uT;liJ iW|J li 

d"* (J- j -^* *y I uL* ^f Jt* j f**f All t f 
^ ier' | ^t >il* Li£ d All i tf u aH u ? ** ^v 

^tkLJf jit* ^ ( li ^«* ^ |Li A *Af ^ ,ia 

|| £>Uit+J (iCce£bl»| ^i- cUti 

God who iii htnosod and groat, ban Kud,, ** Vcnlj 
the MoAqnen bftlottg to God} wunhip no on-« 
wibb luiu," AuJ i: hot (God'o bk>biug» 

on him lj liu* »!iul, ■ ituHiL) a moaej 

wQl biiTB a huufio likft It I 
lu Porailiae," Tlw edl 
[■a wua b ljuof tba kraj? 

i c i r u «l d u ii j- A wad il in A 
b .Muhmdd Sli i ; 
8 hob, ff" 'lull, wo uf 

: Shfthf iwn of Mnxaffar, 
^lavu who hopi% to obtain 
muwy of God, tho M Qbool 

Kb an ub -xAd, who hna not'ircd from Ids 



/ 
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august Majesty and tho exalted refuge (of tbo 
people) the title u f D u a fc a r u I - in u 1 k (may 
God iMinttmw hiiu in liia exalted position I), in 
order to obtain the morey of God and to secura 
his great reward. This wan on tlie 1 Oth .Slia'Mti 
Of the you* 8". 

;*Jl 3 jj£±Jf±sr* I a±Jb 4iL*AU|*Ub. a lbLJ) jL£ 

J isfij^^ ixmgj} ixmti, Ai*# JJt A ^ Aj'f 

|| ArUw 
'/V.jjw/rtf/ofl. 

God who la Messed und high, lias said, ,l V 
tlic Mosque*," &c. [a* above]. And the IV 
has said, M He who builds a Mosque for God 
Almighty, will ham a m for him by God 

in I'jnudiso." Thi* Mosque was built during 
the reign of tho great king, who is nested by 
the aid of tho Ail-Mereifnl, Shams addunra 
wadd in .Abnl-nasr Mnr,nffnr Shah, 
son of M a h m u il ft h A h, eon of .Muhammad 
ft Ii A h , son of Ahmad fc> b u li , son of M n - 
h a tu in ad Shili, won of M u /. a f f a r Shalt, 
tho king,— may God perpetuate his kingdom! 
Tbo builder of this Mosque is tbo mother of 
linkr Khun, sou ofMahmud Sul- 
I A ii , who is called R A n i A s n t. During tho 
fourth solar [regnal] year, in OflO, [a, I*. loH.] 

VI. — >3lin»6 of Ahmad 



y* y ^tkU ,lt *«., ^iu Ltjj 

Lm ^Uj j*B L jl iyif y%A£f Ofifc 



UN 



, J-r T o- 



■ *J| I^Uq 



J - j y ♦e* 1 - of tKi wli j**» 



* Th« TMT OUT ttf 800 Off I 
a*. 1433 or 14S7- 



a.h., wLuca woalil l* 






1 - ("This is] tho Iftflrv 3f ansoloum of A limuil 
Shah, tho king, the dome of which, oa aceoaafc 
of its loftiness, matches the vault of tho heaven. 

2. Tltuugk \inf had many nrticttr*,ftnd Hion^lt 
Limy always cxertod thomselvm to repair it. 

3. No ono has hirJierto dona so in so splen- 
did a manner ns tbe perfect mind of that re* 
speeted and cxnlted man, 

•4. Tlio benefactor of the present generation, 
Fnrhat n 1-lf n I k, who is pious, Gud'feuru:?, 
liboral, and faithful, 

5. Tho chronogram of his office tenure has 
been expressed, with God's help, by (tho poet) 
Ynhyfi in the words — " Fnrhat i M u I k, theso 
Mhm giro the year/* a-el 04L[a.d. 1537*38]. 

The meniopiul Is exeaai«l h? Ahmad 
Chhajjfi." 

VI L— 5/^Am& Saifyid't Ma*j!d, 
aU|Li g«U *=r* *LL> u*j\jj& yoiti aJJib 

b$m Sj*JP ^IJ A,!^ jf 

&£* ***& j/F* y j* *=*-> 

(_r^^-" /*Cf a**; tjtjliuo— 
uAAbJ ,tl ^i ^^*- (Li 

£*! *Jihjj ^1 JILJ| 11-a.ji 



t Or it (k. ti* i!iio»]«ttm). Tbe metre h Twtw mm 3 1 . 
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5- FROM HANF ASNl'S MOSQUE. (AA>, 151.^ 




1 






Dl 1537). 
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NO. 7. SHAHUB SAYYIl/s MASJID. (A.D. 1 538), 




J. Burgess f, .. h. 



W. Griggt photo-lith. 



NO. 8. HAMS A SALAT'S DHALGAWARI MASJID. (A.D. 1 548). 



OfTftlWSl. I 



Al'TTY OF JELLAL.AL.DTX HtiML 






ilJV I .-&-_yJ tdJ la. It JJ 

* -** tf j *3jj~- isj T j •> J 

God! xV dimno^mm cction of 
.Limf Uoacjoo by tin* Mil! k imhsbarq 

[■CUvfdftbo Ivi.Vl x» n KhHii, «od of 
Cli k ua luut tbo titb* of IVrual nl 

Mulk. Ottodl 

!■ (TJi klooqtn) shining and beaming 

h, whose rayi go ap to hi>nn u 

S, If tin: tnngno of tho angel eulfa it 'thn 
raised lumau' and ' tin- dame,' it Li bat 

f/rapar ; • 

% For in buuuur it is like 'tlw old houeo;' 
limy it iievur \m in win empty of worshijincrn I 

1 Ha well U liko th© Zittncttm Well ; and, 
liko in M i n A , f at tho eido of it, is & well- 
atl#nr|r-d |. 

5, Tho building was orecfod daring 
rcigu of 1'iim wbnsn kingdom roaohoi tbu eighth 
throno, 

h U u h iu u d r sou of S h A h Ln 
.•iron iin n«ylmn to olhpr kings, 

7- Its builder in X a u K h 1 n , «on of b f - 
man, who throngh the* grace of God becama 
Fa i I Mulk. 

8, i •!;.■ linked Guuiiu for dm rhrono* 

gram of this building'. 



And he replied ul once, " Ho, Yaliyt, 
Ann pay, 'Hobmltt it from [ran) niotivuu, for 
diAAAkeofGod,'" 

10. TbiB girt* together 945, if yon o 
Dp tlui valnn of tho IftUura (•.. 

VIIL— Tfiim:alt Sahlt't Dhilge 
*«* ^ | Li ,>j*=* ^ , U ^ifco crf , u j a ^ ^i 

jhltiait. 

God AlmijThty ku«, "Vnrily tho Jlosqtua," 

^o., [as fcbai e [. Tins u bnfli flnrbig 

'uo of thn rdgn orNattir nddmiyil 

witd din Ah ;.. I r h Slabmfl.l BlAb, 

tt,HwbTothorofB»n| 
ShAb, mi of MaiAffftr SliAb, sn 
Miili mud ShAb, nun of Muhfttnuj 
8 b A It , Ron of A b ui a d R b i\ h , ion y f M R . 
liAtuTnadHbAli, son of Moxnffur, 
king,— may Cbd Almiphtr OOOtfane Iilh kingdmm 
and ltu rnlo ! '\ i if tin's Uwm I I 

was »( d by tbfl moniiost of I 

royal. Who ha* ibo titlfi of 
K h a w a s ti T • M u I k , iu OSS. Jj.j> 



BlOmiWllY OF JELLAL-AL-niX KUML 
W B. HE1IATSEK, Jtfl.B, Kan. Mrm. H, Up. ft. A.. 8w 



T]ji»prinoo<i! i II An I Jt II Al 

a). din Mu bum mad ul-JJulkh! nr-Xia. 
BftX, nan Ixirn At IJalkli mi tJi-- 'Uli of iin' montb 
Rnbi' r. *.!■: : i .■ m. | , | a :j,., ,, Qft 
prai.iijKiJ worl vbii.'b curudiitli 

ihiftari or T<>[nmrHt, and truaui on an 
uxtraonhrinnr •. 



■ i.ttin i *&.• 

.' 

tl ■ ■ ' b I 1 !-- Ka'tih is ^ 

nlj k..«r.' 

■ 

- hM !-ft .mi' » H-I.r, «fnw JUna 

•XUAftcr ill ilitlldll « (jr-n- * tMUU i* bold. 



i i. if •" ' Km • ... r-l I ' 

m i»ifl HiJli. -Tbn nuMl 
nil] hi'ira-,' tlu» HUut a> tha 






by tbn spirit of tho £ufi di K » ^^,1 

1 •■.!(!, a t»llectio:i ! poo ma, 

botb known from tbo banki* uf tin* fl*riv 

Botiporuw. Tj>is |w«t, tho 
fouudur of tbo oninr of whirlimr dorviabiM, xehi 
kava numerous convcubf and ondownd eAtauludi- 



Tlw 1 to main i • 

i a».J in tho wash -itUtkk t foot hmm&v 
fur *w.W linn. 

5 Ti If » mil with mUuiUw. ini! bxttag la 

fn.ui.tt tdiiJ ruy| iu|tjKirt<Hi vii wv->Jni piUun.— 
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menU in Turkey spent ihd greater portion of 

i'i i 1 ,' country, and is therefore 

, Urn Turk ; but, according to the Kafh&t>- 

nl-tmt of J A mi, his . ttgan nt n fnftr* 

early age in Ins own country. When he was 

yoniB old he had uiunLfcslutions from tho 

iiivi tlili," world, such us sights of angels, of 

genii, and of mun within tho denies of glory. 

It iat stated in a record bi tho handwriting of 

:!:,:! li-... l:,.i,.; ul-din \ a ad, tb J when JoHiL 

al-din Mohammad, on n certain Friday when six 

ego, Yftu pkj iug with same othi p Uttlo 

boys on the flat house-tops of Ttalkh, one of the 

Hi tie ftl Iowa suggested flint they should jump 

over from om i boo* bop h> OXkOtbor; JellAUal- 

din replied that as snob movcnien :uliar 

i i 'I" ■.■ • r ,!.,: -,1 oiltftr animals, it would lie a 

pity thill human being* should ImitotL- tlu-in, 

bnt that, if they folt tiny power hx their sonls, 

they ought to l!y i?d* together with 

him. Tluit moment he disappeared from the 

playmates, who hecame sorry and raised 
a shout of Inn >u hu returned 

after ft abort while, but with thu hue of big 
OOTOrte d and his eyes altered, and 

Said, "Whilst conversing with you, I saw a 
company of persons dressed in •_ • ■ 

' mk ma np and showed too Liu? miracL 
tho upper world ; but when your cries and wail- 
ings ascended they again dupowkd ma lure." 
It U said that of lhui. ago ha partook of food 
only once iu three or four day(. 

It is said that wtan MhU-aWin emigrated 
from Bulkb lie met Sndkh IVrii-ul-din 
at Xisbapur, who was at tliat linn? well 
■ :<m in yours, und who presented httn with 
' ft, or '* book of mysteries, 1 ' w h ieh 
ho ever afterwards aimed about his partoji ; 
he also imitated his doctrines, n» it is said-— 



<Hf ^U 



Lb* 



>/ 



^*_*i >>jj ^» 



*— e^.« ,-i 



" Mulhiu't on A'ttitr attended. 

From Shams' hands the drink was all nectar. " 
Jiy Julias hi* *piritord teacher, Shoois Tabrui 
it meant. Klsenhcrc wo read— 

^^f jfUttlj ^JIL. ySj j t u 

M A'£ar was soul, Ssmli tnjj two eyes; 
Wc came after SunAi and A'MJlr." 
On being told that a certain man had said be 



it his service ■ with heart and life," ho 
1, ''Hush! Among men thu I if* finds 
credit/' mid asked, " Whnnno have you obt 
your heart and lift*, that you can plne^ them at 
the eervw of men f," lie wus iievvrtliulesa in 
the liabit of Kuyiti^.% " I am not ih^i l.-.ily 
h appears to tho A'^Jtrkt (lovers ortJod), 
bnt the plaasnro and gladness |.>ruducuil in the 
hearts of Mnrifa (disciples) by my words. 
Allah! Al la h ! wheu you obtain that gladnesa, 

and tnstii that joy usidev ft happiness, and 

gire thanks t thot h mo!" Hisaiu-al-din was 

imiuntrcuMM, bet from sorirral tlattcr* 

lug nifisfOpcefl to him in tiwi Mttnari he might 

iwgly cuusidiTud to have oooxrpied n far 
higher poftitinn, r I'o him he aoiil, iJ It in necessary 
to sit kne^tj to kneo with the Avlii (pi. of 
r«li, saint) or God., because eneh proximity 
l^ears momimtous conw-qofnoes" ^ — 

**lj j** iy\* ^i^y j\ « 

i A m - u 1 - d i n was no d. ml it a faithful 
amanuensis and disoiplr, hut on some occasions 
II litUo admotiitioii uiight bavo 1 aqazt 

death of hb wife ho could not he induced 
for u long time to attend to Ida duty, and the 
poet remonstrated : — 

osad to be absent from him is not 

good, 
wpurutarm will iucrcaae mishap«. 
iLittcr what your Mtot* j attend on hiiu, 
Bocausfi proximity wi II fmani." 

ITe said tliat although a bird dying up from 
the earth cannot reaob bufoo, it n, 
lie udrantago of being further 
not; thus u man who boeomw a dcrriah, though 

attain perfeotlon, ii diitingul 
above the W&maa crowd of men, and in deliv- 
ered from the iroubh ,,,|,[ 

A worldly feHow once wronsed himrolf to him 

B» his remissness in vidting him, bat Jolhil. 

"^ El no need or nay , ^ 

onses, lieauuMi I am as thankful fin- your not 

I are for your com 

Seeing one of his coui[mnions in a ulate of 

Hyiy,heKiid 4 rt All sodqess arises from 

too grunt attachment to thia world ; as soon as 

yon are fiwil from it and considi-r yoarodf a 

Btrangor tiiorein, you will peroeivc, from every- 
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thing you behold or taate, that tt cannot um'de 
with yon, an d that you i to auather 

you will nn |fl (U iy anxiety.'' 

won uliMj in the habit of raving that ho is 
a impcriur inun who does not gnovo on being 
uflVuiiied, and ho u generous nian who gives no 
pain to on* deserving to ba atfrontod. JduMnl 
Sirij-nl-din Eau»Ti wan a groat man 
of the period, bal n. .1 on good terms wit Ft dull 'd- 
al-dm, and v is reported to hi 

the latter had On u certain flow 1, rt I 

agree with all the* mrenty -three neci* *if the 
aluhamaiadan religion," Uo aSSarraie 
I he Mulli insnlted AttMrdingry he l 

j follower*, x» bo WW a learned man, to aide the 
-M Bill in « larga oontnAiiy whether ba had really 
ttUorod thf short) sentiment, and in ea.se w f ro- 
ceiringan al raply, to nlTi-oul Iiiin with 

bad language ; but to nil big taunts tho Mnlhi 

1 1 agree also with 
all yon bare said," whereupon the man returned 
ualuuuwh S 1, , i k h R a kn-ald i n all A al- 
d n u I u h stated that he bad been much pleased 
with thin tnrek answ> 

Ha daily asked IlEs servant, " In there any. 
tint 10 liuuse to-day ?*' and on resell iag 

a negative reply hu became ojdiflurutoil and 
thankful, toying "Praise he t u God, this 
day our iiuiwo is tike that of the prophet I 
the servant aaid» *' Wnatorer we requiro is 
ml in tin- kitehen." he wrw displeased and 
said, "Ti 1 1 arising from this 

-seldom or never usi«d wax-liyhN 
in bis hmur, and wa>. "damps. 

Raying, "Those arc Jbr kings, arid these Fur 

On a certain occasion a company, in which 
also .Sheikh V*u d r-al -din Knnav 

raquwtedthoMailal Cmiim 

(leader of L 1 l . - prayxea), but he refilled, " We are 
Abdrtlii, wo si l down or getnpwh< >:ippen 

to be; fcfcjoae enda» 'uGun and dignity 

Are worthy (o be Bmnitli, 1 " and pointing to 

I Ut^adr-al-din iw«me ofituwo, herons. 
" W I loevor prays after M Bi n Am is just as 

ir In! prayed after the prople 

One day the Mulls being present nt a i 
*Mt»n' csirml to a dervish to ask 

1 b r whereupon the Mulla recited 
tUomng quatrain : — 



it; 
I'akr i* health, .ill eke disease, 
This world is nil deceit and frand, 
Nf ■ "'' I m ti i mi star/.* 1 
Ii baa been numtioned obbva that the MuM 
WMaduciplu ofr'arid-ul- I 
hft reooUnobad evan during hi-, la w hrn 

inians, "Re r d at 

•ing, bevaiuw rioos bghr 

'•■ i-- li-m- tauliala i.-nru thu H | beikb 

Farid-al-i a r . Uenicmbernm iu 

whatever state you are, iluir i i loj 
whatuvergnnnent I m." HeftlflOSeid, 

^«' ■ with any persons except snob as are 
of y oar owe i his suhjoot tny lord 

Shama-al-dinTabriai (an 

■ret!) has win I tome ll: i 
eiplu (niiirA/} who has found aeeeptauee in that h* 
with strangers, and t]int whfu 
boauo'deoJj GUlfl mi ipaay he I 

illat ease, like a hypoerito in n nn.. 
child in a BCbooJ, On ;,. U ed he 

ndd to his compan in Uib, ww id I 

tut two eoi«i..f-rir.iiji— . tbu una with my body, 
1 ll »u; this latter vunnoetion. 

ml! not bi auvurwl r I ehall, by the 

"initiKl and isolated 
bttworM I i i -lieaaroauciawi" 

i'A Uhn * visit and unid, 
"May 

^ al tha il my restonition to 

moral uf thu only re- 
•nnniit which yet snpatules the lover 
from bu b.«tov<«d. 

mid be joined to light r 1 

'* Denuded of body nm I, and H« of anw 
I roam and verge to bonndi oi 

last tojanotion of I to bis com- 

panions was, " I nv unijiftud yon to fair Ood 
secretly and oponjy, to he frugal in your etr 
to «W; .ud to speak 1 

svnrjtlitnfr suxrat, to fast ail I tu pniy nueh. 

«ry kind of Itwl for overhand to bear 

itt*ul^ Do not keep up any 

interm .... arid vulgar pit>nons r tvoi 

'e the BOcloty of men who sre pious and 

The best men are those who are m 



• Ferat] 1 Is « ralisieiu tvuw.Siiil be mho uuIh a tm>fcnh» of it in t Fakir. 
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to the human race, and the best words are those 
which are the fewest and the most instructive." 

On being- asked to appoint a worthy snee 
he u he name of Chelebi Hisam- 

al-din; tlio question being thrice repeated, he 
gave the fourth time the same reply. Being 
questioned concerning his son SnttanVulnd, 
he replied, "He 13 a hero, there is no necessity 
for any injunction about him." Then Chelebi 
Hisfun-al-din asked the Miuila whom he wished 
to pray over Ins corpse at the burial, and he 
said, " S h e i k h £ a d r-a 1-d i n." Ho expired 
at sunset on the 5th of the month Jomadi 
H. a. n. G72 (13fh December a.o. 1273), at the 
age of 68 years according to the Muhammadan, 
or 6t> according to the Christian reckoning, at 
Koniah, i.e. lconium, in Asia Minor, where ho 
had spent the greater portion of his life-, and 
from its being in the Turkish dominions he 
obtained I he surname of Rum!, 

The above Sultan V u 1 u d was also a poet, 
and died at Koniah, a.h. 712 (1312). He is 
called BehA-al-din, of the same name wi ; Ii 
Jellal-al-din's lather, who, when our poet was 
yet a boy, being displeased with the government 
of Khowarizmshah, determined to emigrate for 
ever from the dislrict of Balkh, under the 
pretence of going on a pilgrimage to Mekkah. 
Accordingly he departed witli this son and went 
first to N" is hap fir, where they made the ac- 
quaintance of Shei kh Farid - al-din A ' t- 
fc A r , who had gathered aronnd him many dis- 
cij.lis, and who discovered the precocions talents 
of the buy, presenting him with the Esrdr- 
and ottering the prediction! — 

*** u ^ j-i &t*S LdJj *« 

"How quick, he said, will I his unruly lad 
Throw burning fire on anxious souls !" 

Both father and son continued their tr. 
in the company of a valuable guide and spiritual 
teacher, S a y y i d T a r m a d, whose sobriquet 
was Burn an ; mi b him they visited the holy 
shrines oi\Mtkk;di and Jerusalem. Thev bad 
not completed one half of their intended touT, 
however, when he took leave and advised them to 
settle in Turkey. Accordingly BeM-al-din took 
his eon JellAl-al-d in I o K l0re t ], er ^^^ 

lished themselves and ceased .'liqir wanderings. 
At that time 'A Ha -al-din, the SeKu] 
governed the country ; he was so pleased with 



the company of Bctu-al-diu that he became his 
disciple ; when his father died Jell al-al- din took 
his place, but he soon got tired of worldly 
honours, and, abandoning his position, dedicated 
himself wholly to spiritual life : — 

Ai*g (jiv-jjOJ j cLa» *y«cli iiU) 
**** titjhji "^fA <_£*dj Zj* 

ay. **?&. j& j* cjf**'* 3 3* 
*ji l**AJ d& A x&* h** 

"But schools and honours pleased him not ; 
His nature's aspirations wore more hi»h, 
His pomp and glory seemed but folly to 

himself, — 
Attraction of the spirit- world held his heart.'' 
He sought cousolation in the society of kin- 
dred spirits, the chief of whom were Shams- 
al-dinTabriz i — whose name appears at the 
end of almost every ode of his DineSn in token 
of affection, because Jallal-al-din himself ac- 
knowledged him as his spiritual guide— and 
Hisilm-al-di n. 

Shams-al-din Tabrizi, whose fell name is 
MuHana Shams-al-din 'Ali Ben Malafc 
DadTabrizi. appears to have been a rest less 
character and an innovator. He tr&ve I [qd about 
much and made mini y enemies. Whan Shams- 
al-din arrived at Koniah for the first time, he 
paid a visit to .!:i!l.U-;il-din, who happened to be 
sitting near a tank with several books near him ; 
he asked what they were, and on being told that 
they were called Kyi w IOit. he said, " What 
have you to do wiih thein'r" and threw them 
all into the water. The Mulla exclaimed with 
a sigh, "O Dervish, what have yon done? 
Some of these were my father's compositions, 
which cannot be replaced E" Hereupon Sharas-al- 
din pat his hand into the water and pulled out 
all the hooks, one after the other ; and lo, not 
one of them was wet, Jellil-al-din WW much 
astonished, but Shams-al-din rejoined, "This 

: jvhai do ; 
spiritual matters I-" And their intimacy began 
from th;it 1 

tuns-ai-din was constantly roaming 
fthoni He wore a robe of coarse black cloth, and 
toofclodginga in the caravanserai at whatever 
place he happen re. ' Ho came bo Koniah 

*-». 642 (\.u. Ulij, but could not 
there on (hat occasion longer thou one year, as 
an attempt was made on his life. At that 
time JelUhd-din liumi saw his friend for the 
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last time, fend was on grieved ai UlQ »eparari<m 
Irow himself entirely Brora tho 
world* became a dereiah, and ft>i 
ardor of d. rri lies called after IiEa name, uud at 
P™*' rnpire. 

When Shama-abdin iu pjgftt 

Kuninh, iu i.u. 64fi, 1 1 ijga in tho qnar* 

terof thaoonf One iky Jollalal din, 

who wna engaged iii teaching rnHotu 
liappcu'-d to paw, with & company oflearned 
inuu from 1 ho roll i Uicounrtaraftho 

cuofbctinnfin. !: 1 1 Ann Shams* 

al-dir. nlgingH, o 

hold of the bridk of Jellut-aldins mniouked 
him whether B ai *id (a celebrated Kami) or 
Muhammad was tha greater p Jolli Lal-din slid, 
"h aeenied that on aooo nrrihJe 

gust;. wen boavcoj kid under 

been precrpitnfo-ii 
a largo iiro appeared to twn toy bowolic 

and bo onvolop my lirrtins, the wnioko whereof 
AwiCTiilud to* the throne of God, and [ i. 
" Aa Muhamnmd i* the greatest oi it coil 

B A ixt d lw ■*' JTo rejoined, l What do Mnhnm- 

■ .!•.." in /. .t-- rwf Jh 
f t " imply P wo 
Air; A i« m : 

J replied :— 'iMi/.i-Tn kbit*! was quench- < 
nondrop, and he Ixia&tod of aatutfa^tnm. I 
tho ve#wei of his intalj 

i ivan dm much as like little window of 
Jus lionsQ could admit, whil- annul was 

suhject to a great .Ir op 

imacy.' " An then 
MulliiuA Rhamx-abdtn gam a 
foil down sen*e1e<». JeThibnl-rliu alii. 
His mn lt% and r him 

11- place I tin? head of Shama-s!- 
din oa hi* own knooa, took him by tho han. 
thoy d Daring lore 

thoy livod In rotirotoent.engngecl in fusing and 
prayer ; thoy 1 1 uno cat once, h 

ioafeufod to disturb thai] 

luns-aUdin from Knninh in 1 
in a winetthnt ■upcrnnturul way, tin- year in 
which it took place in given u a. it. &|5, ami 
not a. 11. £43 ai Btaii*d aboro. In th 
tit-ung it ie related that one night when Jellal- 
ul-din and 8liamj=>aldin were sittcr- 
iu rr'tir»MiH,'ut. n man fr it arrived mid 
beckoned to tho biter. Tha Sheikh got up 



pdiUteJy nod #>*id to Jcllat-al-din, ■ 
ftW i-ulliuir rau in order to kill mo." .ten • 
din waited long 1 in vain for his retem j sewn 
men had lain in (Uabonh expooting him 
drawn IWOMs, with whioh I 

ured unch a ftlioat Urat all of 
I away and fell i., tile frnmnd. Oa 
Hii-n waa Beha-nl-diTi, opbb n 
lithograph «l ropy itmud, iiw 

Ron of Ie1tnl*a)«dia. Whim arvn mon 

rororored their sen- ■ 

ind from thai day te 
uOro trunaptreii uy tjuit prince 

1 world. 
The real canwj of the attempt 

^■al-ltn. andofntf Jlrght ;• tenco 

thereof, mi j,j H - rn 

<liaD « .J -din wan al^ 

ways otmn'mg . ducguiso tolcmUy well 

in bin owi s a nd writings Be, mor*. 

■ >lizwl the nociety of JdUI-al-din 
i,,Q ^ ' bgvthflT with 

-iK-al-dui, 
H w plain enough, from thu Iml p.r 

nrjaotnra im true, m 
will u[ipi".ii' n-um the fcl lowing;— 

^ — ii ojJ^ j«> ibj tj ,yJ-* 

J** *J*vii tut ^ }j 



1 1*3 j 



^ r^ - !' *^* 



with hia friend retired rat, 
All aBeo Hplrju 'jnitoohiit fl 
EnjovTnjr tlu« pure 

l'Iiu* good friend; 
fun pupila did laaumi and 
" Whence cajms thin ragged memiicar. 
Will thiafrondriT, i 

To i rmiekly onr gtent I 

blimiid 3e«teOTod, 

loma ol I' I itrayl 

Tliiani 1 . hrntfc. 

By CJod ! hia blood U tree :md free V" 
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It may be seen that in these verses the 'great 
Chief and the * dome of Islam' is Jellal-al- 
d i n Euini, whilst the ragged mendicant 
and heretic robber is Shams-al-din. 

Jellal-al-din Rumi's successor, Chelebi Hisam. 
al-din, whose full name is Sheikh Hisam- 
al-din Hasan Ben Muhammad Ben 
Alhasan Ben Akhi Turk. Becoming 
the successor of a Pir or Sheikh, i.e. spiritual 
guide, implies also the acceptance of all his 
duties and the allegiance of his pupils ; and if the 
Pir was a man of great authority, learning, ike. 
his successor is also expected to be one. It 
appears that HisAm-al-din got tired of the many 
Ohur/tU composed by bis teacher Jell ill -al-din, 
and requested liim t<» write a connected and large 
poem ; hereupon the latter pulled out a piece of 
paper from his turban containing the first twin I y- 
eight distichs of his Mesndvi, beginning with 
: he wovda — 



< *A>.we 



jC; 



J J 



" Hear how yon reed in sadly pleasing tales 
Departed bliss and present woe bewails !" 
and ending with the words — 

i: Here pause my song, and thon rain world, 
fa r«: well."* 
Jellal-al-din said, " Before you ever thought 
of it, the idea of composing a work of this 
kind had been instilled into my heart from 
on high." The last piece in the Memdvi itself 
contains :ml aceourifc of the manner in which this 
celebrated work was commenced, and brought 
to an end by Hisam-al-din, who wrote down 
rvary word of it as it fell from the lips of his 
master. Sometimes Jelbtl-al-din was so full 
of his subject that from the beginning of the 
till the next morning dawned ha dictated 
to Hisam-al-din, who was in the habit of again 
reading in a loud voice to the Mulla all he had 
written. When the first volume was completed 
the wife of Chelebi Hisam-al-din died, and the 
work was interrupted, as alluded to in the first 
distich of the second volume: — 

" Tliia piece «M t ran -hi ted Ivy SlT Wi Jc9U8; lint 
his tame nothinK further 
t Though fully aware of my numerous imperfections both 



" Delayed was this Mesndri for a time. 
Respite was needed blood to milk to change." 
After that no interruption of any length 
appears to have taken place, till the whole work 
was brought to a termination. That Hisam-al- 
din must have been an enthusiastic admirer of 
this book appears from the following words he 
uttered : — u When the Mesndvi is being read 
aloud, all who are present get drowned in its 
light, and I behold a company of spirits from the 
invisible world who cut off with their swords the 
roots and branches of the faith of all those who 
do not listen with complete sincerity, and gra- 
dually drag them into hell-tire." But Jellal-al- 
din replied : — 

" Of verses mine the foes you see 

Headlong dragged to flames of fire. 

Hisam-al-din, saw you their state ? 

Their acts has God revealed to you?" 
The above words of Hisam-al-din imply that 
us apparently many sentiments contrary to ili<: 
strict laws of Islam are uttered, — unh:- 
\p with great and sincere attention, the hearing 
of the Mesndr't will lead to infidelity, and conse- 
quently to eternal perdition ; whilst the answer 
of his master is conceived in that toleran< spirit 
which permeates the whole Mesndvi, and which 
ventures to condemn no one rashly, 

No doubt the Mesndvi contains also many 
strictly orthodox and even bigoted pieces ; it 
must, however, be allowed that there are many 
which can never meet with the approval of 
strict Musalmans of any sect. Such a piece is 
" Muses and the Herdsman" (Ind. Ant, vol. III. 
p. DO, March 1874), at the end of whid 
author even disclaims to lie a religious guide, 
and openly avows that the religion of love is the 
only true one : — 

^ tSJ3 & u 1 *-* j+) y 

c— i|ia. l^ijj 4.* j| ( jtm % zZo 

i-— «|.>i. ti-Lc j i_».Ack* i J l£i Is 

"You must not guidance seek from the 

inebriate; 
Who rend their clothes, can they be asked to 

mend? 
From all religions differs love's belief; 
The lovi and rites are God alone. f 



I havo during the list 
in thu CTifit. poet, irhi 
met muong EarojjK'uus * itli tin? attention tod 
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OK THE AOE AND COUXTKV (JF BIDYAP Af I 
BY "VMTS, R.O-8. 



It baa been nsnal la spunk of this poet aw tic 
curliest writer of Bengal, and, as hi* (ongoAffO 
in iii ■••■! -J- IU Hindi in type, the opinion Kan bmm 
by mywlf nnr| other* that UlO Bengali 
liuigmga bad nj t hut Uim not fully ik. 
ndi, 
Thisri. InrtaHtflfnl to , w h 

I oTthtoVlanga | vrifiL i riruli- 

cat* fox El un independent origin from «ome 
form of Prakrit, They ham apparently 
set to work to warob out the ag» 
ofBidjnnati, 10 oa to thnve whether be 
wua really a Bengali or not, 

A very l&fa nrtiele ha* appeared on tin* mtb. 
jcoi in lh' tat 1 that excel h-nt It, > 

ujnganiitt ttnj EtaKju /J-intou (X»> ','. 
fili It Imitiw 

oouwtbing 1 - ■ iu the jdiape of dearer 

""I"* 1 tin on which flu.- stftte- 

mmttrt nrv founded, and thrre are .mouiu points 
which I *til! for) taantkuod, but the main 
Cue 1 i think, unassailable. 

, ^ pTO© irgn- 

nii'iit, and the oonohtikma iimral a F „ n 
own oonmamiU. 
In an article on B i d j A pa t. i in 1 1 

ml, J I. p. ST, I described hi* 1 
gttag» mely Eastern II ir.- I on 

p- 40 na ° tlie vtronen la r -, d . " In 

the same aeriea of t frol I! , 

I wrohi of it a* "more properly iiila 

*hti Those Urn* expression* are 

three diflerutit way* or stating tho same r 
ifM nrriTed at from an ««< 
fJttgQ rather t?i | histori- 

cal or 01 !«■' rations Thotign I thu 

■ntto 'ho writer in tin 

• my to find 
thai the oonclaiioii to which J « . purely 

•iji^uinlh* rrovons bat now been confirmed by 
actual docunicnturr ovidem 

■ 

wrong about, and 
mum novr ubandon. From the expre*nion in 
Pcttiakatyatarv, 1 ft 1 7, " ji 1 nclui tmrox- 

MV twit n-ni«ml to «>lVr ■ 
nhrtlw tVi 

i«* impcrfirUy I m*y b*f accuuijilMUod i 
I v«utur« tuhept tiiit J ilufl m>i 1*> liWft-d with nibtw, 



vara , " 1 and the pand'tra whom I canmiltfd 
led to Muppo»o i!.. rv sided at 

N adiy A . The interpretation thna awugn 
(J aura was supported by mvan\ 
taoni ;' — 

I Uidyapati'a meeting wiri 
vho |i vc d in tho adjaocnl dirtri 

iMtn, 

■ "f BTad Um birth- 

nyri, who, a* -wo know firoii 

Wlii fond of fringing 

3. The fhot tltnt Xadiya wan thn ««it of a 
oelrl ■ .}jia. 

niTirlii,'«ion id* to ilin poet's conntiy hvwj* 
N'ndiyn did not btou thnn aa Itnrmon* 

th his language, nnd somo of my Bi 1 
fr'naitU wwbed u it by ibu theory that 

the poot osod I In? Braj Be ifl fpocaal I y 

flppropritttn to xongs injir.1. To 

&ui theory iliaro wm howover, th. 
tliat B i il y il p n t i ' t> lan^un^ thon^h Hindi, in 
clearly not Bruj llliiauA, or anything likt- it, bni 
Maiihiln, wfaioli is a very ilifR-rfnr thing; and 
bo the natjoratuiQ of the Kruibna-cmltun 
Ht ilriudaban bv rlofM and Sun A tana, followers 
' ' I f ht- Broj Ithu^ba wan not < 

dvrvd pocn to Krbhim-byruns. 

JoyuH-vu. , uk well as Uupa 

ktnim Llu!ini<clvus, mot] Sanufcrit. 
To solve thin <pH*l !,o Btinga 

frarktnn marts by obeervMig that Bidyflpati'i 
eontempornry ObondJ Dia write Bengali, .m,| 
this explodes it wu in 

that age tir ud closely ruuud>ting 1 1 

Hindi, After' ' goon on 

toabow, fr> two 

1 hut l.!i'lyApati a M home mnnt have- h-eun in 
Mine plnep not 

baa boon led by thin argument to seek for it in 
tin* nearul Hinili-vpeaking prvvim! - f ( , r j| 
Ohi l*uin^ a Bengali, wrote Kriibna- 

an in hi* motllOrvtongteO, tt isafair ioltrvii 
thai II i «[ y I p 1 1 i iroaM al«o n*u hu nu>i 

rinm» my RopuMitlsnfft with JvlMi iU-itn It Ami « <■! tsuart 
tluii Imwty y«T»" KUiulimr, ui..l I Jlw <«t I 

hn«*. -InTTBff that tioift, Uunt t« mnlmtatMl him • ItttJi*. 
■ wt-mld ,>!.«# i.e mm UuUm btttor jaatiue 
ii cm t-i (aupoi l kkaa I eae da 
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tongue : and a* the language lie rise* is MaitUilft 
Hindi, tho conclusion h, thftt lie ma a native 
of M i ■ t h i 1 A . I may b I to lb* writm***- 

fhilu closely ttppn 
ho la of the preterite, (ho ehnrac* 
(eristic, rur of i he interchange of J 

and ji, tho nominal affixes to nnd m t anil other 
points. 

He ami uuHces thn aTlusiona made by llie 
patrona TUja SihSingha (Siva S 
i I upa ti aruynuu : Ida patron '* h b hiraft 

Dt'W; hi*i frioiidj. Bij:iyu«imyttna ftt 
uuthu ; uii>' •* that the pout wu attached 

to flu C01 ill.* 

xppj iiwpirni li i i*ara to barn 

thought «v tag Huiut' learned men of the 

province 1 1 I . which WOS I 

co-extensive v'i i Q dirtrid rf lirimi, 

occupying tho errantry between the tlntigm and 
tbo UitnAloyna, andextondiwg otj the fi 
sb tbo Gwndak river, ami on the cast quite up to r 
if nor l.-ynmL Lho old bed of tli^ Ku«i river in 
Pur-aiiiy/i {'Pnmeah'). , 

A<* i 1>ia researches bo found 

thtti B i d y u p ft t i hi "till well known in Tirhut, 
anil ban left aomO lyric* wMoh arc Rfcill rang 
bjf the pooplo and are in WftifllflOi On this 
point, however, I would observe Lbat these 
annga m:: ID mrKlernixed : indeed 

thoy loot very modi Ofl : 
words ftjiiirt, ^iimu, uVl a jv •*'♦£■». li iou*. 

Rnt tho mfMt imjHjriant discovery i* that of 

/r Qf ofaorilole of the king* of Mithila. 
• hi*d that tbe author liad Laid ns 
where if i is b o bo found, B 

toll* us that it llflJ, and boginj ml Jnuka 

in tho reign ofHnri Stngba Dovn. The 
tho king's name agree in a singular 
way with kbftl Etori Singh* Dwva who 
was at Simnioti (SoAftlc ^amarogrtiuia), and 
prho wna conquered by Tuprhhik f$lu\h in a.d. 
I .ind tied 'intikui*, whonj Li' liiniiil- 

i.i.! Lbc Id i 
uianijn, nr 'tb« iroodonpalaoo-' Slxomouui in 

tbu BX I ■omul- ufTirhut, urn) ji* 

ruins are very «itou«iT». 

in I tmnitinn If. made of n king of 

Tirln Smna,Mid 

curded tlmt lb«ru wiw. one B i d y n p u t i , 
f ianiijjiiti, non isf Juya Ditto, mtn of Dbirea- 



warn, goti «»f U--v/iditya, *tm of DbnnnAdilya. 
Tins is uur pott, and it In Btmng© thai I 
gbooM be two clrcuniNta4iLial tnnliijon 1 , about 
the Hune man. Tbe MaiLbilaa claim biui an 
thf-ir mm, and tho i! 

ii." p. ■'■', \. uuUto hfan oat to bo a Jes* 
wore iijujj — 

•♦Orbis t\v paiiik ccrtut, Hosnere, tnii." 

Ititja Sib Si ii gun is wild to btive lived at Su- 
, a villago still extant. A onriono legend 
ia told uT \u» being deliverod from pi-Json at 
—into wbinb bo luul been east by tbe 
.Emperor — through the irif-.trnmnntality' of our 
(IjOQt, wbo sliow-d hiuiseir (o bo posw«*ml of 
miraeulnna powera. Tbe Pnd&hJtb gavo bun tbo 
village of Kipafil inTirbnt; and Sib Siuirbn, up- 
pareully to wave bis own claims aa , uIbo 

mads Lira a grant of Lbe same, Tbe deed of 
gift is said to bo fitfli extant in tbo pnarasaiaa 
of Hi I.- jjoet'a deacendanls, who 
village. 

Certain exprpfisiona in this grant rui&e u qutif* 
taon of date wliicli is somewhat difficult (0 
oottle. 

Tbe document roeitos tbat tbe grant was 
made in tbe two hundred uml wncty-tMrd year 
of I bo «ra of Tdiksbnmu Son. Tbo Sen K&jns 
*>t r Ii..'u-Mi tauA then bavo oxeituwd bouio *ort 
-1'Jidt.liip in M i t b 3 ) u , Tho writer tella 
uh tluit tbe era of Imkstuiiuij I .jiim-nt 

among tbe par;4iis of Mithilu, und tbiii tni 
year 1*74 A.n. ~ 767ofleJcahman, nr iho L. 3. 
era aM it in tidied. Tho Oca 
A.o no7orSAknT^O. and I-. 8. 238 - Sakft 
Tb& i: 
t'rt date given liim fr 
1481, which w a little lator than tbo date UOW 

Dal there i* another difficulty. Tlu? Vunji 
Rtatr^ reign did not begin till 

Soka l»0l* eai a. it- 1 I W, BO 'I'mf tho irnint waa 
mado -k> ruars before he ascended tbe tl U 

uaitbila pwn§Hagot ont ol thUbv Kaying 
thai ■ ilngb waa 

or regeut for bis i 
and lliey udd tluit In j n. tkiba Sin^'b, 

roignird i>t par--, bo that ha mw-t bavo b-^n 
old and brAnn for a long period ; 
denilii. Siill tlmi iir ibeold havo been ot 
to resign all tictive participntion in the govern* 
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mimt 4-B years before hia death iB hardly prob- 

This date, moreover, would give B i d y a | 
himself a very long life. Two prodectians of 
hia ua still cjdau". hi* lyrical poena. 

One in a proaa work in Sanskrit. LI 
FiiT-Urshu, which ffM translated into Bengali by 
qui uf the parnli* . of Port Wflliwn College, and 
u still remembered by Bengal civilian* a* one 
of those instruments of torture known us text* 
books which wf tiwhI to plod wearily over iu 
ODC college days, Now in the introduction to 
thia tedious work ii I to h*?0 hi>t*n written 

::r | ba request of RiVja Sib Singh* then reigning, 
or 46 years after the grant of loud, whin? Bidyu* 
vdi have been less than 66 or 70 
vt-ars old. 

■ 

The aoeond work ii in Sanskrit verse, find is 

it is said 
to huve been written in the mign of Baja Naru 
Singha, who did not ascend th« throne till £0 
years later; so at bid aecc poet must 

have been at leaat 92 ynara old, CVCtt supposing 
MS) qnite a young man -when be 
gut the grant. 

The deHceudiinia of Bidynpati at K.paal 
-.\> -;l to I a v» in their possession ft copy ofthe 
handwriting of the poet, 
written in L. 3. 340 = Snka 137'.) or a. in 

Tho writer in 111 Dariaaa is not at 

ill -.itrprindl at the great nge attained by the 
[toot ; he moral/ remark* that a contemplative 
Ufo ii conducive to longevity, axiii ape arc; 

many uutaacc* of Urih mans devoted to litera- 
ture reaching: a gnat age. I would troggow the 
possibility of there having boon more than. One 
Bid/ft pati, and that the word in not a proper 
name, but a R»i Gnnofcor or Kahi 

Kankan. Tharu h> perhaps some weight in the 
idition that the poet's real name wan 
Basaiitu J 

Tho V&nji slates that B*JS Dova Singh a 
reigned 91 years, and thu dates of the various 
reigns of thia period mtif be thna given i — 

T)sva Singha. ,. JLB, 1 W«», reignud 91 yonj*. 

BEbfimgfai ... H« » ; >i n 

Rani Padniavut: I), hi 1450 . r !* -. 

RAni Laknunfi Debl... 14*2 » fl « 

Bin! Biswas Debt ... M81 „ IS , 

£ara Singha... 1473 



It also appears that KO nana rAytina, whose nama 
so constantly occurs immediately following that 
of Bib Singha, is not an independent pcr&onage, 
but that the kings of that family took the title 
..lyaua with some prefix. Thus we find 
Mikluu.'ijjiA Kara Singha Darpanariyana, Ratna 
14 .Tivannnarayana, Raghn Singha Bijaya- 
nlrayana, and i 

patron of our poet was thna called in 
full Maharaja Sib Suurh UupwArfyana. Jl 
throe wive*— the three Ranis fl rtm tin ned uWo— 
who, according to the F6njk wtiguod in anocea- 
nil after them, reigned Kara $uighu ; . 
Jm's eonsin. 
M i I h i I "t was always closely allied tn Bengal, 
and waa aabjuet to it at the time of the intro* 
dnrtinn of thn L. S. era. Thia accounts Tor our 
Gatatottnn to tho "panelm G u u ('«••'• - 
' i 1 1 h 1 1 a being regarded us 
alao princes ofCranT or Bengal^ Thh 
prince* are prubabl ; Igha and hia four 

conainst Kara, Bntna, Rughu, and lihinn, tho 
first of whom came eventually to be the ruling 
priueo. 

The LachJnma Debt whom tho poet bo fre- 
quently celebrates k the second of the three 
wive* of Sib Sbgleuand her mnne— a rorrnption 
mt— in alsu written bakhmt, in con. 
Eonnnce with LUndi phoneaiB. 

Wo rnuat then regard B i d y k p a ti as a poet 
of M 1 1 h * I a , where ho is still remembered and 
lias left deawmdanto, Hia lanirua^e, though no 
longer to 1* regarded as old Bengali, i- 
elnsfllyakin ro it, and r -rwaaa 

.f h o<mtnry Beii^ali and 1 Haiti. Witlioeu 
hand ho tatohftfl Sur Das, with the other Chandf 



He ia aaid to have died a L Bajitpnr.a vilkgo 
near Dahungha Sarui, about ten tnilw norLh-eaab 
of BArh. He waa on hia wii pes, to 

Ood bia tlays tliorOf when death overtook him on 
the road. 

of the article I hare been dia. 
enaaing would give ns aomo more information 
as to thia Maithila Vtlitjl, it wootd bn welcome* 
and il would also be insaresting to know who. 
iher Bija Sib Singha Buponikrayanft was in 
any way oonnoeted with the family whose pre- 
sent ropresentatiTO is atill the nominal rukr of 
Nepil. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 

BY M. J. WALHOJJSE, LATE M.C.S. 

(Continued from jwwje 27-i- ) 



VII. — Bronze Antiquities in India. 
The elegantly-shaped bronze jog represented, 
actual size, in the accompanying plate, was dug 
up some fifteen years ago near A v i n a s i , in the 
Koimbatur district, Madras. A great city 
is traditionally said to have stood where it was 
found, but only some indistinct monnds and 
hollows now mark the Bpot, not only ' nerieVe 
eliam riiincv' — have the very rains perished, — - 
but the name too has been forgotten, and only 
a dim tradition survives that palaces and tem- 
ples once spread widely there. Such legends 
are not uncommon in India, to whose ancient 
soil the declaration of the poet is peculiarly 
applicable — 

"Thou canst not find one spot 
Whereon no city stood." 
With the jug were found a bronze globular oil- 
vessel with straight tapering spout, and a bronze 
stand for one wick, both of the forms still com- 
monly in use; but the jng is of a shape not 
at all Hindu, nor indeed, though elegant and 
classical, hardly Greek *,— rather resembling 
what is known to modern manufacturers ; ,, 
4 the Windsor pattern.' It should be remark* 
ed that the illustration might convey the idea 
that the rim opposite the handle is furnished 
with a spout. This is not the case, however; the 
rim is really broken away more or less all round, 
the top of the handle not being attached, but & 
fracture existing between. From some indica- 
tions it seems probable that the original rim 
spread round in a perfect circle 5£ inches in 
diameter, without any spont or depression for 
pouring out. This would have given the jug a 
much more archaic appearance ; the shape of the 
handle with its plaited ornament will be noticed. 
Avinasi is about a hundred miles from the 
Malabar coast, between which and Egypt there 
was certainly a frequent communication in very 
ancient times ; and the Greek and Phcenician 
sailors, who took home peacocks and perfumes 
from thence, may have brought out with them 
fluch an article as this bronze jug. Further 
evidence of communication is given by a pot 
full of well-preserved coins of Augustas and 
Tiberius, which was dug upatPoliichi in 



• Ftfrhaps moat nearly approaching the Oinoehni 



Koimbatur. in 13 10 ■ and there is, I believe, his- 
torical proof that one of the Pandyan kings 
sent an embassy to Augustus. Copper orna- 
ments are occasionally found in the cairns in 
Central and Southern India, and in 18 70 more 
than a ton of rudely shaped copper hatchets 
without sockets, and instruments like knives, 
were dug up in the B a la g h a t , Maisur ; some 
are now in the British Museum. 

VIII. — Masons' Marks. 
The thirteenth century was distinguished bv 
a wonderful development of architectural works 
and skill throughout Europe, and so great a 
resemblance runs through many of the magni- 
ficent monuments then erected, that they have 
been supposed to owe their origin to associa- 
tions of artificers travelling over Europe, and 
employing the knowledge erf mathematics and 
design, that had awoke from the Dark Ages, 
in the service of art and construction, chiefly 
ecclesiastical. In that age of faith 

-The architect 
Built his great heart into the sculptured 

stones, 
And with him toiled his children, and their 

Were budded, with his own, into the walls, 
As offerings unto God." 
Such an association was that of the Fratre* 
. who wandered from realm to realm for 
the purpose of building bridges when travelling 
became more general, and Communication be- 
tween countries more frequent, as the arts and 
civilization expanded. Many a pilgrim would 
then ejaculate with a thankfulness ill xu 
stood in these days of excursions made easy — 
" Qofl'e blessing on the architects who build 
The bridges o'er swift rivers and nbysaes 
Before impassable to human feet." 
These societies of wise master-builders and 
co-workers are believed to have instituted 
certain secret signs and tokens, by which they 
might know one another and the works built by 
the fraternity, and hence are said to have ori- 
ginated many of the signs and passwords of 
Freemasonry ; for they were also styled Free- 
Masons,— equivalent, as some say, to free-stone 
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workers; or, as other* assert, from their on- 
gnjjing miJ combming to assist one another, and 
nut to u'ork nnle&s free and on their own 
terms. Tiii* waft no unnecessary precaution, for 
in those days king* and powerful corporations, 
intmit on building custhia or enure I 
small cutupu net tori in irapreseung skilled work- 
men, mil forcing them to work an terms dic- 

V.i nnlyhad- these old craftsmen a ftjetcail 

of secret signs for knowing oul: another, but 

also of tuurka or symbol* cat on. courses of 

Stones laid by ill oh dwolnsod to thi* 

jnir presence and handiwork. Much 

that is mystical mid extravagant hoe been 

propounded respecting thorn * Momm* Mark*,'' 

L-Ji it BOmi prolnble they wire noUl 

t.lian thu personal mark* of thu mauler* of the 

works, conveying, in forms determined by the 

nattoaialtona, directions to the set tor* how to 

lay tbo itton#s. Similar tuaHoi aw Indeed nssd 

in building to thw hour, and I 

mwin reeoguisia t tikr stona for baft 

correct workmanship ul" is answerable. 

On largo worl kept hy the foreman 

and any now uuui having a marking similar to 

one ulroady on the \ixh must mfllco a distinctive 

[ico. Skilled masons say that from thi> 

i tho mark they ran toll thu kind 

it was iundo. 

It i| If uti-iking, however, to tin I 

same Mn>ous' Mark*, whatever their orifrmut 

intent, opou kl tort architectural tnouu- 

in Iceland lo Spain and Italy, and atQl 

more remarkable, and our pi 

purpose, to find I hem Himilarly used La luJiti 

Mtora countries. Soma oJ 
marks ar symbols, 

as the nbiqnitoiis •(vwfi^, 3J, which Mr 
gussou considers Hi ill uncxplumt-d. but i 
may hnvn been a signature of thu air 

I a Iceland it waa called Tlmr'a Hammer, 
M found on Hunic monuments, ancient 
m allan., Dl i»U, En.' 

Spanish ratladrala, the Minster at Biit 
«i »t Qsensts, and may be esan in 
relief on » brftfM amulet, brought from Aslianti, 
in thu South Kensington Museum. 

1&0 tot* Charles Itorne. B.O&, FM. 
a DOtl diligent arohawlogist, DoUwted Masons' 
Marks during several years' service tn the 



North-Went Provinces, and published, in Tas 
Builder of 2»lth them, ae- 

oompamorl by a collect iuu of ciniupUjs, copied 
1 1 [,. I ! ' I.-, 1 1 1 \ 06 I 'i * He reuuirks 
that iu largo and ancwnt- buildings ho often found 
forty or iifty s»tom» near to one another mark* 
L-d in a limilur manner, having been probalily 
all dressed by the oune man on five fttd^a,. with 
tha rough nidi- left innermoat, on which he aet 
hie mark. This would then **•- useful in o«m- 

1 waa paid 
for by eoutnwt, an is now the f»nwtiw id the 
Allshnbitd quarries where Htonu was cot for the 
,1,-jTiitiu Railway brides. On many anmenl atones 
directions in Sonsk •■■ , such a8 

hind, butt ■■■■ . upright eVt, vote oul 

charuntorn of tha Inntructwim (Xo. 5) iu llu: | 
nrr n p ta , circa HOC X.D., uud were toatiabted 
for Mr. Home by Hiihu li.i (I'udrtdila ilitiii. as 
NurtufyiriL- (I) " liVrhn." wwneuld 

14 ->:!!il,L." hhh-r . -Kiebft," 

Vunxt, East 
DabAttit, ninth; (5) DpOTft,©/ Um ojopof eeiuw. 

iinningliam, in Itht 
«ij/ JS I I , hnM, in platoH xixiv. and. 

ujcviu, givuu fi^ur larkafron 

r n i t h and Tnim thu grwit 

10 At Dehli; aevefsl of tlir hitter are 
injftruutioiui for n ■ and plaeing tbn 

«tnnea. Soma of the Lcttetv follow tag the 
(ton* (No. <!) are transliterated with il 

urions tignrf of tho eock (No. -t) u cut uu 
a bluek stone roof iu n small tow 
urost comer of the Atallah Ma* jid, uud from its 
position j»u>! hnvo l"K«n incised before the 
et one was phioed, which was probabty during 
imndan occupation. The murks frotn 
S^diyA, Lipper Ajanm (So. 7). occurred on atones 
bi ill. Temple/* and are token 

plato ytt vi i! \\ I! of llio J-juntul Iff th> 

TiiH line 
of PflwiaU oaarke (tfo, 8) takeu from plate 
btixii, v d. Ill oC Sir W. OosBley'a Trunl* 
in Perria (page 54 eoplwl the marks 

(thi*r 1ft) from largo bowv utonee 

in tip "Tit Palace of Saadeks- 

■V n/ ffup/'iVM. near l".pn,hin. Signs 

I reaomblinff Maiions 1 Murks 

i impress iiWoks of the Bilt*i--Kiitt- 

rM, or Tower of Babel. Admneing- 1 
Asie, Thu lh . !J:1. JtxnD 1-7- 1 * oontiffim 
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a collection of marks, copied in Plate II. 
Q, obtained by Mr. G. J, Chester ftt l 1 a r t 1j h 
(Tortosa) and J o h e i I , in iho north of Syrift, 
near Ara<Jas, now Hn&d, the Biblical 
A r r ft 4 , and eGinmnmcated hy him to the Com- 
mittee of the FuleaUnc Exploraiinm Fund, At 
T at 1 u. s there is a castle, on immense at-motore 
of massive drafted masonry of r-rnmding date, 
incorporating probably otill earlier conirtrnatioiis 
and masonry : tin: a tone* exhibit D 
Marks, There is sitao u cathedral* described as 
a noble edifice, extraoirdmarily partem, fit to be 
nsed nt any moment for Qbra t wn worship, oon- 
ftintinff of four bays, the out cud wiili three 
apse*, roirsh square outside ; thu roof of vaulted 
stone ; the west front lias a pointed doorway 
mil* a iar)?o threefold window nlwve it of nx* 
quisite proportion, and there arc I ' xticci 

. w* at the sides, Tim marks conn? chisdly 
from these bslldfaj oon^idirnj 

Lbcm to be Christian nml European, aUoh a* 
were used in the eleventh anil twelfth ten tnriaa, 
_h gome nro of all date* and ooim trie*, 
A few marks (10 T 18) from the Holy IsukI are 
added from Mr. Godwin 1 ! collection, timl soma 
from ruins in Lyciu (No. 15) ; uUo u. liuc of Roman 
marks from Pompeii (No. i-l), and exn > 
from Hadrian's wall (17) of the second century 
and Human altars found tu Bngtaul (No. J. + • i _ 

.Still further tu illustrate the subject and 
to assist comparison, several acta of marks 
(Nob. 18— '17 J from mcdcarval building* all 
otbt Europe are selented from Mr. Godwin's 
oolleeHiiii pafatfoltfid fa 2?* i ol'3Lartdi 

•2 7. 1 869 < vol. XX V II | | 8 1 5-2 10), T In . re- 
markable identity of marks need in widely 
sepamted (vmntries and agea cannot foil toHtriko 
attention. Same uro ft» uni venal an the 
tihA, and as fall of inystioul and typical iul-uq* 
ings,* Ruoh in the bom cm and the 

involved triu ogles, which whuu a ptmtn/ile are 
uu emblem of Siva and Brahma, and the famous 
" Solomon "a Seal," ait well a* a Masonic arm hoi ; 
tridcnt-nbaped signs in the Indian and Persian 
marks, like the Greek ^, which am identical 
with the Vahihtittva sect-mark, passes into the 
Government broad arrow mark, and (rev. 
In a Glob character } and the T in the Runic al- 



■ Jn n dmnuV* <>t ibr Gtmt Pyramid li ml Hin ball 
TOrn)im»tr<l lijrw, imm, ihn ■•run m thu coTfitaiimi Hll and 
that nallw tap urSLJWs Cathodal; x*m*d it i. tn» 
agronomical met! of Veaoi. Tbowgb ua* *n naountlj 
Christian fjnbol, it bona widely diaWot ■ [puflVpt^m jg 



phabcl. On Europcun na well' as ou A 
baildin^R may be found Jlindu cunie-marks, 
Baaicrucmn, Astrological t and Cabahrtic nigan r 
and charaeteni oeomrlng fa the Rtntftcatt, 
by clou, 01 i ^lii.i! , African, Unostio, Pahoy- 

mid Cttfie nlplmbcta, as woU as the pro- 
gmaiionat varieties of the Indian Alphabets. 
Tin.- V, N, V. and A forms are of all countries 
and ugea. Indeed, out thu least curious point 
m This anhjeet ia the IHct that nearly all tho 
Unnie letters nro found fignringf for and 
an ilaaons" Marks, — a circumstance not to ho 
lost Bight of by thofto who affirm tluit Odin, 
"the inventor of thu Runes," and hia Aestr, 
were a people from the Bui. Amongst onr 
pre&eut inBtoneea from 1'eraia the not ujieumtuoji 
mark 1 U tic lluaic S ; tliin character also oreura 
ill tbo Asoka mid We»tcra Cave Iascriptiona, 
in which it haft the fiower of*/ ; it is alio found 
In the Arionian Alplijibel, as jrivenby th. 
Prof. "WiLmjo in bit Ariana Antiqtta, where it 
represents r, and finally in the Hiinyaritic ta- 
seripi; SoutbflEQ Arabia it is n :— astro- 

nomically- it duuotes Saturn. 

In connection with thi» nulyuct the alphabets 
and inecriptionni givcu in vol. L of Ptmsop's 
I&NaifM on Indian Ant.ufuific«; l*nsf r 1L 11. 
"Wilson's paper on Rock Inscriptions of Kapurdi 
Girl, Dhauu, and Girnar, in the Journal of tho 
H -lid AMiatkSocUhf, vol, XJI„ and the Aril 
II] .1 ml m 'i above mentioned; the pmcrressioaal 
1 Kit in Hope's h f n Dhuncar 

and ify»>r»», and Plate 8 of Hindu Symbol* 
and CBste-mnrks in Moors II 
may be referrod to: as also Mr. JJumelJ's 

fffft of tivttlh Indian I phtt. Tim 

I j of Masons' Marks, it may bo mrmtimuHl, 

' from I in, b^5 Si 
howover t are from 2 in. tn % in. loug. When 
J bootau alive to the sehjeot, I had no oppor- 
tunity of examining thu groat temples of 
Southern India, hut only the remains afdaina 
architeetiirc occurrme; tn Kuuora. On those 
1 oould find no mark, though it is far 
imposaihle t boj tufty son t, rjenreh on bnil d inga 
ull met India, f as well as in A%hanisian and 
adjacent countries, would doubtless As» 
jiulMtudes, which it wouH be intertatln^ to 

tbn iirivKctiD; acre*. 

1 i;>i^«ctlfittirfHwm,' Inark* ffom tho Tij «« 
U,« iVfS^WMP Qwrtrrly Jl^w wl. XIT 0&») m 
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t !HOM Tilt. ATM AH MASjfTi tAlNi f 

' FROM VAJUOLte HUIU)1KC$ f!C TOT S».W, f. 

-*v >*? .W 4 is ffl @> © o □ 

oeofe© © x d <3 4~° 

& * / Y °~-c <#> t, 

• Y P £ J" r> >- ^*=* ^ "" >Y *" d* r c 

MUDERM MARKS FROM TUB JUMXA HAU.WAY BRIDGE 

-I- a x O g ® <& <^ 

4 IN A^ALAE 

in si ruction* 

.■ TTKttS 

I FROM U»OT ASSAM. 

I FROM THR KALAC1 AT SAADKTAftAD MfcAR l.HCAH :.. FRRIlA. 
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ffthuYl''"-* rAKTOa AND IKHWI. Ifi THi M6KH1 Of SYRIA, 

jn OWL S <v 4 z ^ ® 

^r r O r <2_ ^ I >M® 

F'H a CURAT PYPAMIh *» *» 

® D «/* • /N IS © <? M R 6 # 

lUSTrSE ANJJ feUJKtli CITIES liKVfiXD JOVDAN 

J HI -^ -o oo IK) c 2 <*n O 

* rtt>3kl POMPEII t 

•3 MtHM A1IA1.IA % ROMAN ALTAPIS. - HMvHIa 

»l PkOM LIM -LN CATHEDRAL 

NX 4WSA tlflT+IglT 

*9 HE'IM UAtUxiN 11 U.I. 
■J CATHKDRA! 

W t J i J! £ f <M> r t\| ffi T * < / -n i 

SANTIAGO IL 

' I ■ j i IA.S 
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l ml b 

3 i.in^ Kamboditt, and Jo, | I J any 

ba diBcoreml in remoter L'hiua iuid Jupjiu, the 

. uuld bo increased : for though tho sub- 



ject is probably mom curious thou important, 
it might pobit to mbw useful oo; find 

threw perhaps n r»y of light on the early his- 
tory of architecture. 



NOTES ON THE ANTIQUITIES POUND IN PART3 OP TFtt! UPPER 
DDAYABi ANTJ KRISHNA DISTRICT! 

m the j'roeettlinff 0/ tkr Ifiufrai GouirnnwnU Public HryatrhntmU Wh JVft. I 



BM antiquities consult of thu calms and 
tombs of Drnvtdians or earlier Skytlunus, of 
Skythiau tombs of the tftTor period, ruins of 

Ihitf and Hindu temples, and stouo crosses 
of tbij early Christian period. 

1. In lLu Upper Godsvorl, British side, aud 
Krishna Districts south of Ju^iAve^ Drariijuiu 
or Cftili" r Skytbhni tomb* and cairns are found 
in groups, particularly in the Krishna District, 
where there are hundreds on one bill alone. The 

, nTf pon aiiuiito d of foot .stone fllabs ou 
odge, and s!nb at bottom ami m . then 

round the tomb a ting of small b touts some 
twelve feet in diameter, and small stones, within 

limped over the grave. The grave ia sunk 
fruin two to four Coot In the ground, nboording 
to the bread l h of thu aide slabs. The sixes of the 
graves nrt: from one foot six banes long by one 
foot broad to Bar foes long 1 ly < w a feet broad. In 
tha KrishoA District the alabn arc Huiestone ; in 
pper Oodivnri, trap, matiunorphic rock, 
and i.nndstone. I have Opened several of tlicHO 
proves and found a skeleton. The body had been 
laid on the right side, hand resting on right 
arm — head always north, feet south. Thu bones 
wen- y no damaged that they crumbled 

almost at n touch. The nppar slabs on 
vary in sute. 1 have found them from four feet 
by throe feet to eight feet by six feet; some of 
the smaller louibs hare no slabs ou them on 
top, bat Wily small stones piled up m a cairn. 
(AVe Fig. I.) 1t» none of the graves hava I 
{bund any nnuuuvuU. bends, or pottery. 

I rhiak thai these graves must ba between 
3,000 and 4.0Q0 years old.* 

■J , St; i ha— These I bans only 

m the Oppw Ciodasuri ; tbty ar 
cairns. Thesu tombs bare no slab* at I 

four forming thu sides » they are generally 
ftiurfiv; by three frati some with immense slabs 
on top. 1 hnvo measured them fourteen feel 

■ Krt dSMtsklMM am N pW-il »a Uw conduit**] 



hy five feet ; they lay irregpectiva of compass 
bearing- Thu graves ore filled up with small 
earthen pots filled with bnrnt bones and i 
1 have found beads apparently made of ivory, 
and some small glass ones of red and green 
colour, in the pot. that Contains the charred 
remains of the skull. (Pig, 2.) 

There is a splendid tomb made of sandstone an 

too .Mxitn's nidu of the river opposite Lingula; 

thu slab on top is nine &et square; thu tomb 

surrounded with eight rings of atone (sunk in 

the ground) .some seven feet in diameter, and is 

titiy a chieTs grave. I bad cu opportunity 

to open and uxaminu it ; bub imuther grave, 

nudliTr slabs and fewer rings round it, 1 

opOQOdi In the tomb there were the usual pots 

with bones and beads} the rings contain a 

skeleton v, in towards the tomb, the 

•skull placed between the knees. These were the 

skeletons of slaves that had been sucriiiced ou 

the «Wtb of a chief, number according to rank. 

Herodotus describes this ceremony. The- 

. si t tombs alluded to in the foregoing are in- 
minutely called by the natives t&ktimti* 
indhl, J tombs of thegiants;* this ia a misnomer. 
Nunu of the skeletons 1 have met with exceed in 
Rixu thaso of the present duyj nod the unburn t 
bones in the other tombs, pieces of ribs, 
tinu-boneu and pieces of the skull, aru just the 
usual niro. 

The grnvi?s with thu cliarred bones « i " 
dwid prububly I the Northern race of 

Skytbiana, who may lutve learned the custora 
of cremation during tbo Grecian invasion in 
their country 825 years it.<:,, and brought 
custom Houth in thuir wars. The upright stones 
in connection with demon-worship I have only 
fuundin ' uul District {fm Fiu-H, 3 t »), 

The Kolhs and Oanda put up wooden posts for 
thu B 

ituius of Uindn ternphw of the oarlior 

vmm i »fl lbs vMmi St^Uiian », coMjthe loo*, uumti*. 
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period before Buddhism I have not found, either 
iu the Goduvori or Krishna District, in the p 
1 lmve visited; nil the pieces among the ruins 
hare grotesque and uidiunum-shftpftd sculpruru 
on thouu which is not the case in the earlier 
tempk-s, where noma of tun sculptures of human 
beingy urO almost (HgBsl Ira those of the Greeks. 

Of dm remains of Buddhist temple* I haro 
seen two in tho Upper Godnvarl. One this tho 

- i ■ of having been one of the for 
Buddhist temples, Tho wall of Qui cuctusure, 
sonic £00 I ««, had on two sides u ruugU 

Biuue will laced with cut stone soma eighteen 
feet high ; on the other two sides the hill fa ar 
cliff. The entrance gate was built of immense 
blocks of stone ; the top beam consisted of it 
square stona with Bnddlia and two ulvphauki 
with i -dr trunks ponring 1 water on him 

carved on it.* Subsequently this tempi© seems 
to have passed into Hindu bunds. By the broken 
stone bulls in the enelosnre, and by some Mn- 
hammadnn coins found in the old well, now 
nearly n I led up with rubbish, it seams to haro 
been occupied by them, probably as a fortress, 
for which it is. well situated, being oloeo to tho 
ruin at DavnrapiUi, 

Tho next instance of Ttaddkism are two stones 
(lull It into a small temple at Lingala) with tho 
sacred duck or dodo carved on them. 

I have not eeeu ttnj remains of Join temples 
or idols in the Upper Gotbivnri. 

Ruins of Hind? temples am nnrnermK I 
On the British and NizAm's side of the river. 
The tern [ilea hartrau been small, and the idols 
vtttj ronghfy carved. Of the present temples 
in the Upper Godsvuri noue exceed -100 years m 
One small temple at Pumashab i* snicl 
to be bmlt near the spot from which the wife of 
llAtnn (flBdUrrJiri'-iM' to ' Vylon. and Oft one stone 
in a WM n nt the back of the temple is shown a. 



bo l» the spot the wife stood op 
when slie way forcibly carried off. The fou I 
is thin ; but 1 rather think it has been cut in the 
fctono. In excavating among the ruins of m 
small temple St Xclunilli, some four miles north- 
east of Dnmagndena, I found u rough stone 
(hard) soma two feet six inches Ioj 
four inches bread and four inches thick ; on it 
are carved some Telugu letters. The language 
is Sanskrit ; tho dote is plain ; the stone is ?M) 
years old. 

4. The Cliribtianremams are on tho Kiiam's 
I :ili' near MuiigupttA in the juio/les. find consist 
of bc vriil stone crosses ; + one some thirteen 
feet high, and also a structure which on. first ap- 
pearance look* like a tomb ; it is seven feet above 
ground, ul> foot square, closed on three 

sides, open on one, and reefed in with an im- 
mense flub of stone. When I saw thmnlwnA 
pressed for time, aud so did not examine them 
closely. I did nut see any inscription, nor hod I 
means to moke tiny i-jceavution. To fix Uie duto 
of these crosses is rather a difficult matter. 
Ghristiunity (the Syrian Church) wns intrc- 
duced into India in 400 a.d. These churches re- 
mained in peace Till tlic arrival of the Portuguese 
in tin century, when persecution began* 

and was brought to a climax in 1699 s.i>.» 
when BlenescSi Archbishop of Uon, instituted 
the Inquisition, and ordered all the Syr-inn hooks 
to bo destroyed and burnt. It is well known 
thut many of I be Syrian Christians sought refngn 
by flight inland,— they were favourably looked 00 
ie iliuduH; bat whether these crosses were 
put up by tbotfl* or belong to an earlier jw 
is a question that can only be decided in ease 
any inscriptions arc found on or near them. 

T. Va> 
Executive .Engineer, U.P.W. 

Ii'tivrtala, 4f A Dee. 1871. 
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{Abridged from tho Am*"' ! JUjpOfi of the Eeyal 

AHotU Society. May lS"o.) 

Profe»»or JmIui Dawson Has contributed to FartS, 

\ II. of the Jour. U. At. 8ve. a paper ou a 

: m-Pali inscription of considerable interval, 

* 1* u7i* but Lskthml tho cwnturt of Vtihnn, nlhot tli*u 

t ?— ArchBQloficat Hrjmrt Ira and fa. 

ii. 1A i F«so»»oir» 7rw and smwit tt'vfihip, tod 

«L wb HW, 112, IIS. 120. i4'2. 3SS— Ki». 

t tImwo ctomn betuUf to tut bib* iff u Uis twifflitHitir- 



i.t from T a k h t-i-tt a h i by Dr. Leitncr, and 
UOW tn the Labor Uttssam. The documutit J'n* 
cords the «am« and title or tho king mihdrayiua 
Gtowph&mmt whum both Cencml Cunningham 
mitl IVofesiur Dowson. lndepend>ntly of each other, 

ttQ4fe— Bb 

risii ChrirtiBm exbt^l Is th» Haitbr&l- 
nUirira m littv si tbn imiitMatli Crttnry, w« tboole tn nil 
(.niinii'.ilUy luiw bftd turns aurbtkiaut tfto fs.d, I? 
torn, thtne cww can kadlly bt >A later ih.tr UUvb am. 
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hwn£*4oatinod irithtnindophnres. They diiAgreed. 
however, as to the date, the latter rending it as 
14 the SiJili yuur of the king, no tho 7th day of tha 
mouth VniAakha,'' wbiUi W& it m 

year Sainvut 1M i,i.». WK the -Itli of Yai- 
e&kha, the Htfth yiior of the kin;: Pro- 

fessor Dowsun ha» now taken the inscription up 
ouoo mom, and adopt i General Cuuuuighnm'fi in* 
terpretatiou of the word ttifcsaCsd r*J as moaning the 
Soiiivntlnr Viknunaattyal era. Hi* raised roll- 
ing of the date is M thu 2fith year of the kimr. 
yCW NX" Ol thu Ss.irhv.it, the 3rd day of Yaiaakha." 
Another eoiniui,.. f considerable anttqe 

hiloiwfc In an aocout ! T. 11. Bloketloy of 

Ceylon on the ruin* of SigirL The rook of 
r I , in the north <cx<- "be central pro- 

vince of C h rises aume 60W fee tab* 

Lading plain, appears m mriy times to haTs 
constituted the citadel uf a fortified pa 
surrounded hy eartiinerkai mid moots, tho aides 
of which ure in »amo part* revetted with stone. 
Mr. Makftalar haa traced out two quadrangular 
areas*, comprising, together with tbv nick, a apace 
of soma tWuacwjf, nadr&fewlfl I aooonly by these 
walla urn! mnatii, but, on thu enatern aide, 
hirge artificial take, whtoh ha think* must havo 
been lifted also for the pui | jtgricuttural ir- 

rigation. Extensive earth works or bind* for fcha 
diversion of running water into particular channel* 
ham also been traced in diiTerent directions for 
some miles* Mr. Binktndey ascribes these earth- 
works to King K a s y ft pa the Parricide, who 
lived in the fifth century of WW era, and the 
completion of thu irrigation arrant 
ParAkrama B&huin the middle of the t 
century. Earlier than either of thurn— itwleed, an 
oarly aa the first century ii.c— are, in hi* Opi 
the wulia of oyolopeaa mnsonry fitill to bo seen at 
IVtnpngala, ■ rocka about half u mile 

bom th of the rock of S i g i r i. 

in the numbers of the Journal <>/ the 4*t<iiiV 
fai of 1874 which hare been hitherto 
rooeived, tbo most important 001 him 

translation from th v May,ir E. C, Ross, 

at Mas hut, of the Juuhj~al*G*u"nNtak, which, in 
.tor a opinion, la to bo considered as the 
most authentic and coherent aecoun! 
tory of 'OmAn that has emanated from native 
source*. The work appear* to bo extremely rare. 
Major Rosa had only hoard of two ooptea existing 
in "Omfin, from one of which his tramdaticii has 
boon prapared. Tho name of thoauthor nf tho work 
was not gtfW in the manuscript, but Major Rom 
waa informed by some learned men that the author 
ivaa S irhan-bin-^ald, a native ^flski, 

Bfihn Rijendralak lEtfi diaeasse* at long: 
question aa to the auppuacd identity of ihu ' 



with tho Varanan. Tho conclmrinaa at which 
he arrive* arc chicliy these : Tltftt 
barm Yavanawaa the name of aoDttiUry M 
ittj people to I3w wottof Kandahnr, whWi may luiro 
been Arabia, or |\.ir«Lt, or MjxIU, or Aaayria— 
probably thu hut ; that Kubsoqitcutly it l" 
nam i» of all theee i-.mn b ■<■.-, and that there u 
iilaiee to shew that it was at any 
ana time the exclusive name ol the Greeks. 

Th» dwoovcry by Mr. Woatmoool I -tetm 

Arabic inacriptions, ranging from a.il 859 to 938, 
ax MfttiUln lnw enabled Dr. II mochmann to 
a veiuablu ouutribnUonl to tho geo- 
graphy and history or Bengal during tho Muhnm- 
madan |Wrkxl. 

[a tbo r bag Utaafh of th* 

.tiialk Society Mr. I It hav puhli5h- 

ilos and to "1 rwelra 

fitmyaritic inscriptions^ — nine of which are inavrib- 

ij Utree i plate* — r. 

the Socioty procured a few yean ago from Arabia, 
together with eight Arable taliH manic me<l! 
cup*, fucsimdcB and d« script tons of which aru 
rise pnbHshed by Mr. Hehatsclc. Of the 
Ilimyaritle Inscriptiona two are written in the 

3mwT7w07BoV style. Auothur I n of eon* 

mdarahle importance is a series of Sanskrit and 
Old Cnnartnio In wri pi ioun rotntui 
Chioftaina of Sanndutti and Bvigauru. i i 
Oannfoso obftinoter, with translfainn and tiote«, by 
Mr. J, k\ Fleet. Theao docoiTritriit furnish n VI 
MitiAt'octory Tiew of the two powerful families 
which play Mich mi important part in the history 
of the (JhAlukyaa during a period of about throe 
ceutui ieu and a half, from tho time tlvey wore first 
raised from the rank of spiritual preceptor* to the 
position of chieftain*. Tho value of Mr. Float** 
commit niontion would have been considerably en- 
hanced by facsimile copies, Tho some Qtttnber 
containa a legendary account of King Saliva- 
hana or dituvihaiio, drawn ft 
xtyU treatise cftl iMr^aariirff, by Boo 

SAheb V. N. Mandiik. 

Mr, K JT. Tolong has given two [«tnm : In one of 
them he eaduOTOOri to tit the date of Madhu- 
HQdane SareBvatt, who commuuted Ofl 

ntuljitd, at about the end of the 15 th or the 
beginning of the 16th century; whilst in tho 
other ho gives a C'halnkya copperplate grant, and 
diamines tho chronology of tho Western line of 
that dynasty down to Vijayiditya (x.u. 005 to 733). 

Artkaiobw— Indwu— Tho Council are happy to 
be able to hU) 1 . rt anniversary 

iig considerable progress ha* been made in 
Lbif Archwological Survey of India, inclndlng aomo 
discoveries which hara the mo 
en our knowledge of the ancient art and rehgi 
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kbfll country. Oi' Lbcoc the most prominent is 
tlmt nindu by Gen oral Cunningham o£ the hutf- 
l nil fir the tope at Bh&ruhut, ivhieh ho 
thinks belongs to a period not long anhscqiicm to 
jo of Asnka. These remains appear to ho 
covered with the most ftfabi «ttto I ^-reliefs, which 
nlmrd a wmidsrfully complete illn f the 

art* of the period, a* well as an authentic ptcturu 
of the earl)' fornis of the Buddhist, faith* 

Some years ago, when Air. Fergusson first 
published Ids work on Tm aw? Scrpant Warship, 
ms soarcaJy .suspected that the JttfttAoSi or 
legendary live* of Buddha, were of any prist 
antiquity. Bcf"re, hoffevtfi Mi" second edition 
appeared, Mr. Fergusson hud boon enn'iilnl. with 
Mr, Ikrtfn assistance, to identify among die sculp* 
turcs Of tbo Jrtniii Topo some scenes from the 
rVMaafrira mud other Jutukm*, the tiOWOfOlOn " f 
the Kayyapas, rind other incident;* in the hiis of 
Buddha. There word then drear I > 
indications to make It prohahts— though they 
wore not strung enough to prove it— rln. | it least 
u groat part of the Buddhist literature of Ceylon 
and Kcp&l was as old nu bbo Chriutiun Or*. Tho 
grenj. merit of General Cunningham's discovery 
consequently consists in tbo BhAndiut rail being 
older than anything hitherto known; in the 
scenes represented being more nntn. 
varied than thuao at Saucbi and Amarnvatt, and 
in their being all inscribed with the same oaincs 
which the Jatakas bear in Buddhist literature. 
Tin.- buoideni I depleted are sometimes not in them- 
selves easily recognised ; but the mimes of the 
being written alongside of them, 
there can. bo no possible mistake as to the persons 
present. 
Mr. Burgess's JBcporr on his Ant season'* work 
us Arehroologicnl Surveyor* fa ^ t , districts of 
ftalgaum auil Kulodgi, is replete with Information 
on tbo antiquities of those districts, which were 
only imperfectly known before. Tho volume is 
i ely Illustrated by phntngraphu and plana, 
ss well us drawings of details : but the point nf most 
permanent interest is probably the discovery in 
the Bad&nii caves of inscriptions bearing 
ilnten from a wnU-asetirr-niried epoch, and in 
the reign of a king whose name wan previously 
familiar to wa from otbor document*. JTo 
inscriptions with either n date or a recognizable 
name had hitherto been found in any Bnlhrnntueul 
re was tbuit no eluu to their ago 
exempt the oa» tuned progression of style. Now, 
however, that Cave No. 111. at Badumi in known 
to have been dedicated in tbo twelfth yean.: 
JU i ar a. MO years after the Innugura- 

non of the king of the aakaf, or a.i». f,7K, wu 
have a fixed poiutto ttttt from. The trot inference 



we shall probuiilv bs¥H DO draw ft nm tbii discovery 
seems to be tiniT Tlui Hruhiiiar.ir.nl caves at Hlora 
and elsewhere were not always of a later duto 
than, hot were, In some Lnstancas at least, onRteni- 
porary with, tbo Latest Buddhist caves ; whi 
also uppiunt that it tnft| be nooeAiwry to eany 
back tho present form of the Hindu FanlltOOtt to 

cois' -irlier period tlian was lutharto 
assigned to it. 

Lieutenant Colo litis also published his report on 
the buildings in the neighbourhood of Agra ; and, 
though couUiiuiug little T.lmt is new, its UlustniliouK 
are a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 

For several years past a, party of Sappers have 
been em ployed i n exploring t he renm I 
dhist btuidingsin the district of Peshawar,' Plans 
of the buried monasteries at Takht-i-Babi. 
JamAlgarhl, and H a r k a i , which they have 
unto vi red, have been pnhlLditd in the Lakor 
Qitsdta t but unfortunately on so «mnll a scale nnd 
so imperfectly us linnlly to be intelligible. Tliu 
ires found in these esearatimiH have all 
been sent to tho Labor Museum, but, again unfor- 
i nnftl i ■]■,. v.-irl.fnir. any steps being taken to bidicato 
from what placo tbe specimens came; so thuL 
General Cunningham was only able to a*> 
origi nnl nk of aa . NoLwitlisUmding all this, they 
form a group of sculptures noarly as inter 
aii ihoau from Bhurahut; and though, unfor- 

"... nun f iIm in ure inscribed^ tbero will 

probably bo little difficulty in identtfyiiig most 
Of lli'' BO) are intended to represent. 

igb we havo at present no means or ascertain - 
Eng tbe dsjtei ufth-so sculptures with nnythmg 
like precision, it uppcara probable that they extend 
{rem I \ to tbo U i jiruh. But the most 

interesting point is thftt thoj KMU to oxbibil ft 
marked classical, vt at least Western Intlnence. 
toina, however, to he ascertained whether 
this aroao frum the seed planted thpre by tho 
Bsiktrinu Greeks, or whether it waa the result id 
eontmunrl oonimnTdcotiou between the went ami 
ilp rii'rth-wost corner of India during the period 
indir.ii od, Tt is t-> Ije hoped that ft seJeettori from 
those in tbe Labor ftCtuonta will be brought home, 
as they are entirely thrown away wttora tln-y ore* 

Cetjtim.— Thanks lo the etUightoned interest 
taken by Mr. Gregprj', the present Qovoruor of 
Ceylon, inarchn>oIogim] rescu> hare been 

token by sue Colonial Offiee to bnvonll liihrriptiona 
in the inland copied and ptddished. Tliis impor- 
tnnt work has been undertaken by a Gorman 
scholar. Dr. Pan! GoliUcbrnidt, who has hitherto 
given much attention to the study nl" tin? Indian 

1 Prakrits. According to the latest report-. Dr. 
| Goluecbmidt hns already examiued nearly all tho 
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inicript ions at Aunriidluipara And Hahintale. As 
the former placn & now insert i > 
lemrtb hoi been discovered nod copied by him. 

have tho 
ruin-- 'rujjKirly surveyed by u & 

■r«cm, niv' r.i^ringff, anil dei«riptiaM 

of tbcni public bed. 

imneoof Dr. A. IhtranU's i'.'f^rwn^ tjf 

ground in an important hut hitherto neglected 
brstsd >ry, Tho firei chapter doah 

tho varum* theories regarding the date *f t V 
trodnrtinn of writing into Imi I ,-ooiid 

contain* u u yf tliv ulpbnhcts an 

drfefrt; 

l^aeceu'. 
i if pnnctu a I lb ial ly by an oasay on ilm 

different kind* of Sooth- 1 , with 

^rAphin «|>rr.iimpn*, ccti . i 
original c<> mdpalia< 

□tr*'i 
long-expected work on tha .' 

tohodthlnoauni . iilunifi 

deal* mora esporisilty with the principled of Indian 
architecture, and with tha sor.ul condition and 
>f tho Orh 

'graphs. The aacond 
i kit the aril 

of KJuanda 

: i.i.y.ijinr. 
•Saiufrfft.— Prufeasor At 
#ior- -cVyana's common:, originally nnilor- 

taken under thu liberal iiatrutmgu of the Diroclora 
ua Company, afterward* continued 
by Her Majesty's Sectv 

beau completed. Tbu sixth \oiunw contains, 

las the onnelnding portion of Lhn text, and 

commentary, tbu itcoud pari of the useful tmhe 

vetttorum. and an index of '<"> or 

second members of compound words* prepared by 

Dr, G. Thihont. 

Professor B. Ro<h. of Tubingen, l* about, in 

n with Professor W. 1». W\ 

bring out tbo long C -liiraa of the 

AihttrvoBAtla, eoutaiuuti.' Ibi 

iutii lately given nit ajvotmt of tha manuscript 

ripd« ho has obtain inco tbfl 

publiwUl OF eapoctal in! 

iaa MS. which baa been duMQTOfOa 1 En Kasmlr, 

oonte recension of tho school 

- Faippabaoas, the text of which greatly differ* 

• known. 

Tlmbut rolumo'i 1 'lhn (Jo*- 

tiwjen JeaJU'ifj contain" a paper by Profosaor T. 

Benfey, in which bo states hii reasons for behoving 

tbnt the jiiiliitiw or combined tews of the Vodas 



bare bean, banded down to na in exactly the same 

:hoy wore at tho time whet 
hyiiuia wcro firnt collected. Those and Oab»T pa- 
pers of a ainnbr kind will bo iiitr to a 
r-omplifM grammar of tha Vedaa, which ho hai 
prepared foj" pnhlii'j.' 

■ umyund dlSSCttatiofl Dt, '■'■ 
Ilia publLthutl Urn tost and an index rrrborion 
<if lb lhij,ttj'^ wbiob, tlumgh reokonnd 

among tlio lupploinuaiary tr- 
rrffk, ii evidently of compantircly modern 
gin. " Atin- in tho legend 

bet batwean tbo two wives* of. Kn-a y a pa, 
Snjwu-jii 1 1 1 r \ limta) and Kadra, by which the 
former (boitavo of bbe luitor, iiiuil bar 

ton B u p u r nil (Uaruda) rcatorca bcr to li 

'tin of 'aurbtosin be ^ ;rom 

the goda. 

i«ycatVrotnr. ^mtlLitvjeit of the 

ilunkik A "»L IffliJU boe 

tribntod no nl.ihnrato onaay on tha variona theories 
ami modes of Vedio ooo p.ilv •Irnwu 

irom sources aeoaBsiblo to him eieni: hi manu- 
cured by him in India. In tbo 
Hang endeavour* to niton- 

1 1 imi bring in landed, 

as has Iwn gnnomily believed, for the actual ec- 

of. the buiguogo, it 1- only n kind oT musical 

tnodnlaiion. and the \\}n\U has 

todoato tho Httdttn markin g 
accented syllablo of tbo word is eltegetbor ■ 

Profis&or Liang's viowa have luiwever* 

ab-uiidy drawn to m aovoral San* 

ira, by whom tha onmoroua analogies 

ata aad n«ont in tho 

iges, and tbo clone connection 

between it and the gunn- pell ba many 

grammiii ri'nl formations are justly iuaustcd npon. 

SUicii tbu pnl TlanAms, of din great 

rommonlary on Psniiil'i ^TntutnBtit'Al sphorbons, 

i Government has 
brought out its uiagniuo a '.[hngrapble re- 

producthiu of tbu ".tune work, togntber Wian 
communte of Kaiyate un ta. This 

work* consisting of *ix volumeH, of together 1-7-1 
psgea, was originally on - a* the ettg- 

i afasior tiolditUcktrr. who bod 
liimaclfcorrw:tedallbut;lOO po§es when he was 
ovartatten by death, and thus precluded from 
Ida grand monnmenh of bis 
untiring onorgy. 

I'rofossor Kjelhorn, of Punfi, baa now oompleted 
llU translation of Nngojibbj^tu's P«i^A4«N*jida- 
«cfr^«ro, a work of infinite labonr, tor which ho 
deserves tho cordial thanks of all Sanskrit aebolars. 
Ln D r i*i opinion tbo grnater part of these 

U\iU, or general mat imi intended to assist 
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a correct interpretation of Paninf a rules, com- 
mented upon by Nagojt, mast, either consciously 
or unconsciously, have been adopted already by 
Paninl, and must therefore be adopted also by us, 
when wo wish to explain and apply the rules of 
that great grammarian, and to ascertain the value 
and accuracy of their traditional interpretation. 

To his excellent edition of Varahamihira's 
Enhat-Samhitd Professor H. Kern, of Leyden, 
has added another important astronomical text, 
viz. the Aryahliatiija, together with the comment 
of Paramadisvara. The author, Aryabhatu, was 
born, as he himself states in a couplet of tie 
Becond chapter, in the year of the Kaliyuga corre- 
sponding with XJf. 476. 

Dr. G. Biihler has brought out, in the Bombay 
Sanskrit Series, the first part of his long-expected 
critical edition of Dandin's Baiakumdracluuita. 

The examination of private collections of San- 
skrit and Prakrit MBS. in the Northern Division 
of the Bombay Presidency has been carried on by 
the same scholar with very marked success. Two 
years ago Dr. Biihler announced in the I. 
AiiH'jnary the recovery of two Prakrit glossaries 
of considerable importance, viz. the Bestiabdaean- 
graha of Hemachandra, and the Paliith I 
the former with the Sanskrit equivalents. Since 
then a second MS. of the latter work has been 
discovered by him, whilst of the former work 
as many as aix copies have already come to light. 
Of an important grammatical work, the Oanar 
mahodadhi, two incomplete copies exist in England 
— one belonging to the Society's collection, the 
other to the India Office Library. For manyyears the 
late Professor Goldstiicker in vain exerted liim-. IF 
to obtain another copy from India. Since his 
death no less than three copies of the work have 
been discovered by Dr. Biihler. Those, however, 
are only a few of the many important accessions 
of scarce or hitherto unknown works for which 
scholars are indebted to Dr. Biihler and to the 
Bombay Government, which has hitherto so lib- 
erally encouraged his researches. 

Pali. — By his admirable sketch of Pali gram- 
mar, Dr- E. W. A. Knhn, of Leipzig, has supplied 
a long-felt want. Dr. Knhn, like most other 
European scholars, rejects the identification of the 
Pali with the Magadhi, or dialect of Magadha, 
and, on the strength of its very marked similarity 
to the language of the Girnar Asoka inscription, 
takes, with Professor Westergaard, the dialect of 
TJjjayini to have been its chief source. 

Mr. V. Fausboll, of Copenhagen, is now engaged 
in bringing out a complete edition of the JA 
with the commentary, the first part of which has 
already appeared. The usefulness of the work will 
be greatly enhanced by a translation which Pro- 



fessor R. C. Childers is now preparing for press. 
The second and concluding part of Professor 
Childers's excellent Pah Dictionary is also making 
rapid progress, and will probably be ready lor 
publication in the course of next month. 

Sir Mutu Kum&ra Svamin has published a- 
translation of the Svtta Nypdta, or discourses of 
Gautama Buddha, considered as part of the Bud- 
dhist Canon; and the Pali text and a translation 
of the DdttuivaiiS-u or history of the sacred tooth. 

P.thlaef.— To their edition of the Arda Viraf 
and two other Pahlavi texts Dr. E. W, West and 
Professor M. Haug have now added a complete 
glossary, arranged according to the order of the 
Pahlavi letters, together with an alphabetical index, 
in the Roman character, to the transliterations 
adopted in the glossary. 

Under the anspices of the Sir .Tamsetji Je- 
jeebhoy Fund, Destnr Behramji Sanjana has 
brought out the first volume of an edition of the 
J. both in the original Pahlavi text, and a 
transliteration in the Zend character, together 
with Gu jurat i ami English translations, and a 
glossary of select termB. 

Arabic. — Professor E. Sachau's English trans- 
lation of .4 1-BirunVs Alhdr ul BAk'ui, to the pub- 
lication of which the remainder of the funds of the 
Oriental Translation Committee will be devoted, 
is making satisfactory progress. 

Professor J, de Goeje has brought out, from 
a Leyden manuscript, perhaps the only one in 
existence, a beautiful edition of the Dhvan of 
Abu'l-Walid Moslim ibno-'UWulid al-Ansari, to- 
gether with an Arabic commentary, and explan- 
atory note3. The exact age of the poet b not 
known ; but M. De Goeje supposes that ho was 
probably born between 130 and 140 a.h. The 
same industrious scholar has issued the fifth 
volume of the Catalogue of Oriental MSS. at 
Leyden. The two preceding volumes had been 
prepared by him in conjunction with M. De Jong, 
whilst vols. i. and ii. were published by Professor 
Dozy. 

Professor W. "Wright has brought out a new re- 
vised and enlarged edition (A his Arabic Gram- 
mar, and the tenth and eleventh parts of liiB 
edition of the Kftmtl of AI-Mubarrnd, the latter 
of which is printed at the expense of the Gorman 
Oriental Society. 

Professor E. H. Palmer, of Cambridge, has 
likewise published an Arabic Grammar in which 
the arrangement of native grammarians has been 

adopted to a great extent. 

Of M. R. Boucher's text and translation of the 

Biwan of 1\ niz-lak, published from a manuscript 
at Constantinople, the third part has appeared 
during the past year. 
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Sinno the lust anniversary tueet-uiK* M. D 
dfl Hoyuard baa brought, full tho eighth volcano of 
hi* edition ami tnmilntiyn of 2C&N ' 
Journal A' WM the tamo scholar haa 

rnintnhutod & highly interesting essay rm the 
Shiite |HH.-t AbuJIashont, generally ailed SctJ 
llimvari, who was probably bow L.H. 10 (a*** 
72S-<»). 



llh,uj,,riik\— IE, J. Hoh'vy no* oontiiuwd, iu 
the Jtmruat j4»i<ii*"'2' w i his JbViufcf SoMran**, am - 
g some further explanation* of tho tbIiimUIo 
eulkvtlau of inscription* brought home by Wm. 

I j r , >rms alau has issued tfiQ thirf part 

ufhI»ooul:ribtttiousUjtl'»lntorpwita.twu of lliiu- 
yaritii: macriptiotts, in which *U of M. ilalcvys 
iuiM'rinlioai are dealt with. 



COBRESf' ffCB AM J MISCELLANEA. 



MALABAE CTIEISi 1A 
lb 4** JBoYta* e/tt " > r •■' • /bifiijuoiV 
Srs t — In tbu / June (vol YT. 

p. 13S) Dl ,i!mwbi WO)* remarks of 

tnino on " ilunichumua on the Malabar Coast," 
printed at p. 153, and I observe ilmt ha reprc- 
1 1 y argil ment an bai og " disfigured 4 by several 
niian dlttg8 M of iho bvoka I ijuoUs. This, 

I wish to show, is not the- 00 

L And first nd to the account of Pan- 

txouw r— I acoopt Dr. BunuM's criticism in no flu- 
At H point* out uu inadvertence ou my part. J re- 
grot that I wrote "PaBhMWI q»MUW instead of 

m i'j nporfol i'f hove mid." anil 
have »pokoo curtly of his Inentiac of " a 
Thn I « fultjT di«m*«fti 

sebiu*'* MOOOnt or Ponwmnj** vwit to India, lui 
ig a Hebrew Go-pol of St undo 

report of a visit uf M one Of i * hm * 

Euocbius states to have boon lfcrtholoratiw. but 
whom I uopportcd, for ruaaona there stated, to have 
jKHSiibly. not Burr ' hut Thomas, 

thai in the short apnea ofn ' fi ttcr. mil tho cursory 
summing up of u number uf facts, I simply 

suit as presented to my nwutory, tastaad 
the i>i*#iMtt DW0M nfEuacbiua. But 
though i hnre inadvertently modo t*antamua 
speak, instead Of BtuwbMa ft"* bwn. bis testimony 
through BuMbna w atnt virtually what 1 Hiatal, 
as to tho oskU'noa iu [mUfl of o Hotewf (Joitpal 
of St, Matthew in thu eooond cuntury, aTtd iUv 
vilil | ." whoerer that Apoatk may 

m^lly ■* IBortbokmMW 

who riaitod lnduu be waa atill aa Ape 
3. Again, with n^ard tn the history of kha 

Pahlavt laiig«»g«r I ™ W^J ?1 » ; irucU 

luw uti wu-lior edition of Max Mallar'a lUd* 
OiS inuiinyown. In the Clh 

edition^ Dr. Bnrw.-U H« ote » tho Mb ), toI. L p age 

•I ban itat^l ia lffti^n, ^"J^T^l *l ", 

SiiiiT o?Sa4 hi-or,. ^J?aTK£u1 

JSS»3 iL*r£w &«, hOw P .rr an arKwryrO-i ae- 



813, T rood, " Thw languaso (tbo IVhtevl), thrmgh 
mixed rritU (VOnSfli i* decidthlly Satmtie, 

. notf unppoaod to I uulon of 

an J. Aim cr i '*« undent Mpfn 

t/Jwyn'u, thoagh not tho dia! frian 

kucnptioiu, Formorly, L'titilevi was cuuuidorod 
aa u dbloot that luid orison on the frontier* of 
Iran and Ohtttdvcu. in thn first and wwond oen- 
turiLtx of our «ru -a dialect Iranian in gniin- 

•ounidtri.i 
Setnitio Tocablea, Lulcr reaearahaa, however, nave 
iUown that thia ii anl bitfl DOi ■ ood Lhat the 
language of th*. S n«in* *ud uucripliuns 

u purely Af'U^iuu'' I haTo not, thfirofora, m:i- 
undotfofcoad Max Jtnl r Hot am L yet aware 
that I aoi w utterly wrong" iu what I have aaM 
aa to tho probability of tho I'shbrl lauguago 
liavtni? boon known in the north or the i'wraian 
umpire, and eran at Edtsasa. 

3, With regard to the " Syrian docnnwuW* 

ffluch I li quoted with prediekm," I 

jilt that tlifv wen pretty iroll known toorory 

one interest' <1 to li" 1 history of th ^ri*- 

tmufl. of Malabar, Tliese dooamauta arO the ae- 

oonnti thi; | » of l * wlr * mr ^ r 

r. Trajulatijiw or portions thorn 

1 have myself pobUahod {Vmtomf Bntarpr 

At, pp. S&-T-2). Extracts from UlOm are alao 
to be found iu uthir books, Wbothnr theto docu- 
nwnto ho regarded OS throughout hiitorioally tsitt- 
ihti or noii "t ia at tuwt remarkable Unit, tboy 

t Malabar with Kdsssn, 1^ «, in 

one of thorn wo read as fullown r— ^ Sow iu 
,Uy« there ap|«arod a riskm to an arehprt^t at 
rjnJil i txmsequOIKXl wheraof certain 

iii! ir luinti wo re oji d. from Jcrusab I <™nA 

authorities «'» the East to ski 

liare were lioro any Naxan w 
»aa."* • * ■ ** After lhi», soTerAl i 

nte, and Chrwttan women and children came 



later datoi and wHitAi «wiaisad«i la a snrt nMSaani with *h»t 




',V:,, ii.'rfh.i-i-i .-.■'. i -.- inladTahi Do I ■"■*■! »a»"ffl 
< nti referred to boln»". 
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hither from Bagdad. 8 Did Jomsalnm 

by ovdor ol tba Catholic archpritJt at Uniliui. 
lug En ilii- nit ol tlifl Meaaiak. 745 in 
taraipauy with tho merckit,: Tliumu-.., - ' I urn ma 
without irnromt, limn, for connecting the early 
Syrian Cburuh in XUhikir with BdoW. Why 
(La tho priests cherish thin tradition, and why do 
m thd . i n---Irtnr., nvmri of hideiaa, lirabJU 
or Urrhei. — a • CO o-rily B 

ir«— if there ia no fmindatiun for their tala- 
at ? 
4. Tu return to EuscbiuB'H account of Pan- 
, !>•■. Ii,n-iiMl[ roviv.' -uin, wlii4ih lion 

been need only too of ecu and too recklessly — I 

iCTS— oh a teaping'pale for his* 
i obstacle*, tliat "India was in thu early 
wsutarinn a.ii. tUii namo of nii.ir]y tins v. 

including China. "' This itiuciucnt hoi a fuunda- 
ciu.-j irf truth i but to hbo it whenever the name 
India ii mentioned by curty hiaUfriaii* ia siuiply 
to sweep i to argument by u ,,. 

yrineipii. According to tUia argument Megaa- 

. for ln f '-rrgh ho willed hie hook 

it, may have risited Fuh-aliau, Thti game 
argon sedMenaboaftftifij ag&ji 

XiuKm's oi Man fa us aguiuat Euaebiua's 

account of I'autccnns. 

Further, Dr. Ban :ho evidence of 

Knsabius about Pautainus on tho g.' 

it iu \»raay," and tlit.-refln'u " valuuksi 

nith.*' If this canon, again, ia to ta np. 

plied iii id .iim-i.M'w,! Mpiug u Bciure 

in our judgment of tho aiatcmnnu of history, 

it i* i-g how miioh will appear to m 

" valuekf a for truth" j history must then ho rn- 

writ tun. and ia u vury vtuull volume too. How 

many, for instance, of Cicero'* ehormiiig anoc- 

itbOdpl -rything intreducssd 

i of sarpe i"' pinnM; 

bo regarded m either " pious'* or impious 
" hetiona.™ Sandy wo moat- bo allowed Mono dig. 
•Timiiiui Son. Whoa '* hearsay 1 * ia really " late hoar* 
say," and whou tho thing related ii an improbable 
rat of scmio obacura person, or wants col- 
lateral evidence of its trnth, wo may indeed 
doubt. Jlu: f, ..isnotao obscure a par- 

»uu that Euacbius ia likely to hara modo a tola* 
Uke,. UK, ut burnt, ia 

clear, namely, that. Olamona Aluiauiiriuii.i, the 
pupil and immediate moocaaor of Puntienua in the 

n f |04i Culuchctical school at Alexandria. 
wius pretty troll ver». 1 En T ud'un mutters, which lie 
ia guueml 1 to havu loomed from Puritm- 

Rrtifc. llo know enough to write us follow* ;— 
Indian Gytuaotopbut* ore ahto in the number, and 



Lho other barbarian philosophers, and of theoe there 
are two claaaofl* flotna of thani called Sarmamc,* 
and oth«rs» Brahmuus. And Lboae of tho Sarmann 
who aro callH IlyJobti (l^J^iw'i t ncithvr inhabit 
cities, nor Iibtc roo£» ovur thorn, but ore clothed 
in tho bark of tr#ej, food on nuta, and drink w»t«r 
in their hands. Uky thow colled Knrnktiun m 
the present, day, they know not horns go nor tho 
begetting of children. Sontv too or tho Indiana 
the prwfljitfl or Buddha (Dovrra), whom, on 
account of his extraordiuurj- BOnotity, 
raised to divine hoitoam." Clemen a was alao ac- 
quainted with the (boa ei tout writings of Megos- 
i h en es, as fu rtlier on he says, " Tl • D 'fiaa- 

Uienes, tho oootOtDpotttff of Botottko* Nikator, 
wnua as fuUows in the third of bb bookt, on In* 
— "All that was nftid about nature 
by the ancients is said also by those who ph 
pblcn bryiiml grace t Bomo Uiingn by tho Jilrah- 
iitg tho hi r ma j, and other* by tlioso 
called Jews m .Syria* " (Ol«m, Utromata, I. 15, 
trans tatod in tho J Chriftim 

to). I V. pi i ,. India, tlien f was pretty well 

.! nod ututaratood in Alesaudra in the lima 
inena ; and £nsebiua, nf whom 
that "he knew all that hud buet, 
hint," muat hare been a more obtuse, ignorant, or 
careless man than we gviitndlygiv iitfoT 

if, with the Utroinata of Ciemena l«kiro his ayes* 
ho could make a raiatako aa to when and what 
India was, and as to where I'antwnus went. Alorc- 
pnr, 1 troiild reuturo to oak, is it fair to any 
that Euaebius's testimony as to tho journeying 
of Pi -jdid on lait hearwiy. whuo 

Clnmona died in a.o, 32i}nml Knoabinji was born 
in 2's\ t Indeed it ia far from improbable that 
Clemens, who Bcareely «ror necms to hnvo been 
without a pen in Ida hand and who wrote in his 
Slroirtohr, "My inoniunuida are atorod up sgiunvt 
old age, aa a remedy against Frtrget Fulnesa, truly an 
Imago and outline of those vigorous and animated 
discourses which 1 was privilrged to hear, and 
or hk'ttued. and truly remarkable men.*' amongst 
which remarkable tneti ho apparently ploctrd RUH 
toons Grat taoo CUm, Stmmata, bk, i. eh. i)— it 
ia, I say, far from improltahle that Clemens left 
note*, in addition to what we find in the Siromaia. 
of I'&utiitnut'fi toooont of India* and that from 
tboaa notaa Euaobius drew hi* infi.irntatii.n. 

."•. Dr. flurtiult tttaukM that Euaebius'a account 
of Pantmnua " says nothing about Thomas.*' This 
is tron. But it liQtking about Christians 

haring the original Hebrew Tersion of 3t. Mat- 
thew's Gospel in tho second century in aomo 
part of India, and that before Manca had come 
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into erintesn-in; and tny object i« not prima*- 

nd ill at St. Tbuuuw* come lo India— though 
I hare something mora 10 cajr about that; I 
hut that the early Christian sect* troiv orf ■ 
a till aoi Gnustre or Munichsxin, bb Dr. Baruell 
itnppoJteA, All that 1 maintain ftbout 6t Thomas 
if that iboro i» AnWer evidence that ho was the drat 
missionary than that lbs borftghwtih M UM Or any 
follower ot hii. founded sect a which have tines 
became Christian. Lot ua oh haft tha fact 

i lunch iui mention* the existence of a Huh row 
Gospel or St Matthow among tha Christiana whom 
Pauiu'itus visited in Ehdia fflrnlafaea reiy s£PO«nj 
presnnipttra evidence that hit story is true, 
tho earliest Gospel, Used by what ha* been called 
tha " Hebrew party" in tho Church, as diatiu- 
neuV. fid Ion to party," was this Tory 

original ilahraw, or Syro-CU-i of St, 

BColtboW] and if ©no of tho Twelve, or any of 
their immediate disciple*, visit** I Indie* tfalat is 
the Gk*n»*l they would be certain ta kiting. (See 
tha subject of tha Hebrew Gospel ably handled 
In the .Edinburgh Jln'tvit? for April 1875. in ft 

.taon duptrnatnml MB-wa 

bare • bat tha Christian! Pan- 

tnmus found were iu Malabar, a ad not in Arabia, 
Abyaainiu. Of China, all which ptacea want equally 
nnoV the denomination thotllM of 

Eusebiits, ac>ftordiug (0 I>f. Barton and Dr. Bur- 
nell Hut thora is a prommption of tolerable 
stability Hint they wore iomewhere in India. 
And no haw proof in the evidence of Cosmos 
Endicoploai W> I am happy to 

,\ accepted by Dr. BurucU. 
Chriationa in tha tith century in M n 1 e, or Malabar. 
And aa tho church fonnd by Cosmos was evi- 
dently tha aamn that still exists in Mn lobar, thora 
ui little dUftculty in beHoviztg that tho Christiana 
Paul wnn a ii i t;t in tha second century 
forefather a, The Christians reported on bi 
mm ware nut Munich loans, or he would not have 
spoken ortlwin aa " faithful." nor would Ha hara 
p." who had boon * consecrated In 
Persia.** I hub enraa acroa* the tamo 

church, tha members of tlmt ohotrb ware ortho- 
dox in tbO n ry> 

C, aUssoma to "have strong impiet> 

ajona" aa well aa myself, His laal iinproaalon 
n ro be tliat unorthodox Persian sell lore. U, 
Moiitetuwuisor Growties. used tho Pali la vl language 
in Malabar ti El ihv ttiotti -vntury, and Ibftl th» 
Neaioriau missionaries conTcrtcd them, through 
tha instrument^ efts* partly. »hb*v1 

lan^nege, whtab they retainwl. ahhongh it had died 



• The eritoel ManirhiHui, in aad about tba ninth «>n- 

tui7, wu aot mowlj und, u Dr. DuraaH •oppowt, l»j "'«> 

Qiruuaaa in ab*aNr aao*)usri but it wa» » U-rm 



.- Pemw, But how doea tin* coitirid* witl. 

Ooamna 's evidence in the sixth century? Ho, being 

n X^atorian. would not hara taken QnottlOS or Ma- 

nichaaana for orthodox ChVnthuM A ud that Ncb- 

trrrinnft in tho niii'luTiiinrv ahontd liiivu written 

Inscription* at K^ttayam In a language thr-y <i>d 

aw. is not, Rurnly, no I il. orthrxlox 

C'hmiuuiij 1 rum Pcraia uhonld have written them 

during the Pah tart period. There ia no mason why 

rann knowing tha Pa igo ihoohl hare 

•' ion or Manic hmana, and not I7hriaiuma. 

And w hen 1 lind r 1 1 • • gyviim c a i n m tbig their 

parly bbno of Edeaso : when I rid 

laa rcpurtLncr tho existence of a BLahep in 

HaUbnr in tho aixth century, oonJiRcrat««l in 

when T limi in it>- Do hum! of Xiaoo, in 

a 0. '42U, a fiiiihop atgrun^ lumaelf " lletropolitau 

-«ia and kho fhmk En d I« '- when I End 

nyl apeakiujf— but being spoken of 

aa having found a (Soipel or Bt. Ilotiboir iwiue- 

Lii tiidiu Iu the socond century— I think t 

uaraaoma ground for an imprnsslnn that thum wna 

Orthodox ^ "'icwherp in India between 

the Sth and 2nd centuries, and also soma grounds 

fur iuafMMftiug tlmt won Malabar And wbco 1 am 

told by Dr. Bnrnall that ha has found a Pohiart 

Inaoiiptirjii I nrenito 

connect that in tliu must tuttuntl way, in my own 

mjiul. aritb. ','•■ t Ede«aa in khe > 

da, and tho Indo* Persian Bishops ot Cosmos 
and tl h'ii 

In uppouition to this, and in sapport of tho uup- 
I m I a only PortUm Btu 

or Manirhmtins in MaUtbsr for eight centuries. 
Hi Tlcirri'- : tho following alAlcmeuta: — 

that " At XadEm saya that Mint ' called on* Hind, 
Mid iliv poople of Khurojrln. nnd "made m 
deputy of ona of hl| Kiuitinuloiu in meb pro* 
ibat Mnnea wTOCo an Bpwit* to tha 
i) m Arab geographer Abu Said 
lun, "TiuTi' i^ o niinierona OOklO] 
Jews in Ssrandib, and people of otltur ri'ligions, 
ha». there ia a place in 
Malabar l-uI led Jfiiuoran 

settled: and, in fact, though not in so many words, 
that no oue know PahUrt w ho Persian 

ra but l ! nasties andManicbamns; of which it 
may bo brirlly ivmarked that thn coupling of 
Kliorasan with Hind would iet-ui to draw one's at* 
mi to i ho north of India : that no result of 
Manca'a preaching or Epistle remains in India 

{'hristlana still 
nrfniiiL' thn l-ttitychtau Patriarch of AnliocU do r0> 
main Mnidehwoue^ofCoyhra ware, as 1 

lti*t luul irtit Iu U- Mvd irtJieiainiiuatdr 1 wr aa j Chris 
tiaiiN mho wen- out Ri Uta f>-»t of tha gnat Bkbop of 

MOM 
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bars before shown, not improbably Clirisj frnsj and 
that tho Mjlnignlmjikar* bom Ho WWOuJjlftnOO 
rrhuU uns. 

In short 1 moat couthkijtly pluoe agamtfc the 
<m rod liifttrtricrtl notice on which Dr. Burnall 
lays bo much icmm. tunnel v. Al 
I hut afnltct •" ■ ,-kllfcl on lluid and Sin, and tha peo- 
ple of Khoruunu,'' EoacbiTw'aiiooouiit ol Panfcwnnt, 
which is funnily worthy of credit, and which, moru- 
y ver, ii backed by Cosmos's » i n rh.- <tth 

century, and the existence of Christians now. 

Luwtly, with regard to the statement by t&Q 
Syrians uf Travancore a» to the uuuiuuutign uf ibo 

; Ia Thomas with the early Indian Church, I 
>;» in ]i i.; ■ ■..■iluiTj.r Material] nerfcs 
bat I do claim far It a place above the rug-ion of 
miii. "pious fUttiiMJi." la the tint place, if u be 

ioa, that iiL'tiun ocrtamly existed in tho t 
century; for tbo .d*/# >. , to which Dr. 

BtntmU rofL't'.v r i-. ntetitlonoQ by Kplphanhis, who 
was tn.-ulu Itudiop of Salami* about ah. 308. The 
origin ■. uf i bit ylrf* o/TAoma/ is attributed 

by Photiui to Leucine C'luv ingfc I am 

iTiMaig to accent Dr. Duties theory, ua 
itited bj Dr. Burnell. that it was 
Barde&anes about the end or tbo second tcniury . 
This give* it m cotufidurahto nntiipiily. Now. in 
alt t ho Apocryphal Gospels mid Act* ihers is 
u certain groundwork oftfftariOal truth. TW 

ii-Kiewarj' to obtain credit for tbo Jabulona 
• traetnre. The object or tho writer whs to 
impnKO upon bis roads ra aoira now doctruiit, in 
lisp of rh I lary, ooli* 

bacy, or «oron other practice contrary to apostolic 
touching. EtalMM ba took historical name* wotl 
kuuAu iu the Chnri-h, uuij their prominent histo- 
rical surrounding*, especially wftern thrtf tin 

. in 1 in- /' 9/-Jnfa«0£- 

of .Imnr'K, among abundant fable?, we liml il,-. 
historical facta of Herod, tbo Magi, Bcthhdiom, 
tho rnt-rtnll, Ac So in the fiospeJ of flu- / > rfimda- 

'i ntatBetbli 

tbo departure t- I this return to .1 

Ll.i- lufittn iu (ialdeu are thu historim! ground- 
work. In tbo wiroe way. with regard to tl, 

"f the wrii 
evidently to inculcate tbo doctrine of celibser, 
jiiul while he in profoSQ in fable, and even in* 
decency, to Rain bis- point, be must hare nomo 

•nod groundwork to obtain credit fur Ida 

story; and tbcru h the bitrbesb probability that 

unndwork be studiously look *M aol anjfaf 

tbo correct name Of itklo, Judas Tbuinuu, 

* If the nam* MaclBTimon l# wptlt mart eanrrtij vita 
(ii.- uwotal iluui with tba oorebtal ■« I Dr. Itui 
. : r i i ihft Imitftl, then in thd nlifrrt ami tu-tl jm 
Taiiiil il voalq i Liwii be a rillai^e ccdnl u« a fn 
by fui *ltj, Il ituLjr tlutreftim Iuito flnt fi.Tciivd it* ^*n»* 



hut, sa in the easa ot'paando-iipcwtolio bistoriesof 

Obriit, the correct mention t/i ttg of bis 

i pherc. The writer lu&d nothing to Ruin in w ndixiK 
the A] ! DndEOi hot much to gain if the Apos- 

tle whose name he forged was wcit knOim, at thd 
i tne he wrot*. an baling be^n the AposOoof India. 
2^or, it should bu well obaurveO» Is there any the 
.Li jut iiiiprnhnhility of the truth of the 
Apostle's mission. TheApoati' 'fall, were 

eutunitssioned by a .Master, whose words tboy wore 
not likely to forget, to u go into nil llio WO 
Andusauri-'illy, ondowed, m th«*y W-Tr-, with the 
"gift of tongues'* for this especial work, 
eon Id not tarry at home, 

1 1 . bhon, the author of tho Ad* >4 Tbona* givea 
ue the right clue to the Apoatlo'l tpboro, all. 
sobsoqueut accounts are iu batmouy ■. 
mony of the Synac document on The !'■ 

, whieb was brought to light, by iXr. 
Curetou, and is most probably of Uio Ai 

age.fn whinh we read— " linlia receiTod 

the npoAtles' ordination to the priesthood from 

Thomas, who w<ia gnirle ami rtilf-r in the 

Cliurcli wliich be hail built ihvre. [in which] lw 

pita mbnetonid there" {Ai I $*Ni u t.fimsry ( To(< 

i be testimony of EuHobius : — the tealiinuuy 

r.Niimlr'. tln> nbrineof Thomas: — 

the I'M- Jimmy uf tbo SyriiUis theniseKcs.* — and 

the conneefcinn uf the Syrians of MaUbar with tho 

Christians of Edtrsso, or which church St. Thomas 

is raid to hare becm the ilrsfc apostolic overseer and 

director {Mu-Nfami Library, to!, xiu Bgriw 

D'KUUtftitf, p. ' ; '. 

I ftpologir,!." for tho luugth of my lettar* I have 
t me to yivr lot at, 

it, Audifl have added nothing now, I am 
mare ambitious to ho correct than original. 

Hicnuiff CoiJJjra, HJL 



K5KBTT M 
HI Dr. Buhlora Import en SamttrU tf88n 
L874-76, m I .r— 

Miming thu BrihmoQical MSS. pun haned is thu 
Bkdraiamu tjm-t, apoetbvi I 

rrj^i, It c|one!y follows tho diThuons of itn origin- 
al, niul bdii'iihil into the same number of Parrot. 
Its metre h the AnoMhtuhh iloka. Tho an f In r. 
Kahomnndro, npi^ora to to tbo poet who wrote tho 
opitouiu of the Vrihathi' 'Adhya, nsltia 

Burnamo V^yjUnfjodti bhows that ho was a libiga- 
falt* The AlH.was aixpiiril irr Hhnj, It is about 
tlirea hundred years old and lelerobty correct, 

wh«e«d«atoIm»iK..rtlith, ifijLn wprrrto», 

lyias laiyi^lf at |rn-».«it rlmiVj u» a HrAkt,i\m\-M< . : ' r- 
tAialy the UaiiiftT-wnuinr wrn" ItnUiRuwt, »ro.«nJtOB to jMr» 
. niua'a aoiijunl, «|i«Uier eon?«rta or tuA- Tlwy water 
kuwevir, in scsne way eoBOCcfal wtth tbo Syriaa Cbanb. 
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The Nuisluuth'i'f-uUj-nid is one of the oldest 
commentaries on Sriharsha's epic which has be- 
come known. Its author, Chandupaiidita, the son 
of Aliga, was a Nagara Br&hmaa of DhoIkS, near 
Ahmadabad. Ha states that he composed poetry, 
officiated as priest at many great sacrifices, -studied 
Saukhya philosophy, and wrote a commentary on 
the "Rigveda. His teachers were Yaidyauailm and 
Narasiniha ; the Naixliadha he learned from one 
Munideva. apparently a Jainn Yati. He asserts 
that before his time only one commentary on the 
Xaish - red. composed by Yidyadhara (alio* 

Sahityavidhyadhara, alias Charitravardhunamuni) 
of which I havo found fragments in Ahmatbibad 
and in Jesalmir. He partly confirms the 
of the Jaina author Rajiisekbara, who places Sri- 
harsha under Jayantachandra or Jayachandra of 
Kanoj at the end of the 12th century. He also 
calls the Nafohadhtya " navani kavyam, a modern 
poem." Chaadftpandita gives as the date of his 
own work the loth day of Snklapaksha Bhadra- 
pruln of the year 1513 according to Yikrama's era, 
or 1456-7 a.d, When he wrote, Sanga was chief 
ofDholka, and Madhava his minister. Chandu's 
younger brother Talhana revised and corrected 
the book. The MS. bears two dates, 1473 (at the 
end of canto xxii.) and 1476 (at the end of canto 
ii.), and consists of four pieces, which, however, 
have been written by the same writer, a Vaid 
called Nurayana, the son of Bhabhala. The elates 
refer, no doubt, to the Saka era. I received the 
MS. from Gandevf, in the Gaikvad's territory. 

The Yudhjthf , oar ' victory of Yudhish- 

thira,' is another novelty. It belongs to the 
numerous compositions which are based on le- 
gends taken from the MaJidblutrata. It contains 
eight Asvasas. The end of the first canto is gone. 
The second contains the sports of Krishna and 
Ariy\xi&(krighjuirjuiior;hnr<n-,-r,t,iM-'), the third 'the 
depart mv bo the forest 1 mana), the 

fourth "the battle between Kirata and Arjuna' 
{kirdl-irjana'j'ul^b'varriaii.i), the fifth * the death 
of Ktobaka' (Wei -t), the sixth 'the peace- 

proposals 1 [sdmavarnana), the seventh 'the defeat 
of the Kuuravus,' and the eighth 'the victory of 
Yudhishthiro over Duryodhaua.' The work is 
written in the Ax-y&giti metro, half-verse 

rind with a Yamaka or rhyme of four syl- 
lables. Its literary value is about the same as 
lodaya. Its author is not named. 
One of my S&strifl told me that he had heard it 
mentioned by hia teacher as an old and rare work. 
The / . the amusement of the king,' or 

'JcehapdlaHh Urima ham Ma* harUa, 

'the life of Sultan Mahmud' (Bigadha of Ah- 



madabad), by Udayaraja, is quite a literary ca- 
riosity. 

The author, who declares himself to be the son 
of Prayagad&sa and the pupil ofRamadusa, cele- 
brates Mahmud, popularly reputed to have been 
the most violent persecutor of Hindus and Hin- 
duism, as if he were au orthodox Hindu king. He 
calls him the * crest-jewel of the royai race' (rdja- 
■ lie were a Kshn id he 

asserts that Sri and Sarasvati attend ou his '■ 
steps, that he surpasses Karna in liberality, and that 
bis ancestor .Mux ■' .i-assittedKfishijo- aaeutui 

Sati, The Churita is divided into seven Sargas. 
The first (alokaa 29), entitled * Surendra's and 
Sarasvati's coll" 

is introductory, and relates how Brahma sent Indra 
to look after Saras vati, aud found her in the halls 
of Mahmud Shall, and how she sang the praises 
• >f .Mahmud. The second [vami -lokas 

31) gives the genealogy of Mahmud, beginning 
with Muzailur Khan. The statements made 
appear to be historically correct. The third n 
eatm&gama (bloku* 33) describes Mahmud' s entry 
into the darbar hall. The fourth wttra, 

slokas 33) relates what princes and people Bcre 
received in darbar. The fifth (aanhgitaramgt 

. dlokas 35), describes a ndsh given by the 
Sultan. The abet teova,filokaB36)aud 

the seventh {vya/yalakohmildljha, 61okas 37) are 
ed to a rhapsodic description, of Mahmud's 
warlike exploits. Thy frequent allusions to the 
Padishah's liberality make it probable tliat the 
author either had received or hoped to receive 
com him. 
The Kpa is not identical with the 

':!, stated to be one of the works of Bhoja 
of i Hiara. It was written at the order of Bhoja, the 
son of Bhararaalla, who ruled over Kachh some 
centuries ago. Tins king is the same te whom tine 
JJhojavydfairana of Yiuuya.-agara, Whwl> DOOHra in 
S.fromG' dedicated. 

The Dharmapradijw treats of Achara, or the rale 
of conduct, only. The MS. eome9 from Kachh. 
The bMeh'j" iif/ui ■ ■ >fa is 

lost important acq ni sit ion of the year among 
the works on Dharma. It gives a full explanation 
of the first eight Adhyayas of the Smriti, and helps 
greatly to settlo the text of this interesting but 
difficult law-book, of which vciy few copies arc 
procurable. Kalyaua says in the introductory 
verses that his work is based on an older but 
corrupt commentary* The MS- has been writ- 
ten in Batiarus, and has been procured from the 
library of the Raja of Bundi through the kind 
offices of the Aaat. Political in charge of Harauti. 



briaMvtoah&yaraehitoh narada6a«bAi/a«i h&khab*M*Mhfak kahjinena kriyale priktm 
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Two copies of tbe old Vh<irmajr&tra of Va-tishtha 
are- complete and Tory correct. Tho Unit m 
presented to mo by Profeaaor ttalalaatrt ot Rau&roa 
Collie, and tun second by Dfeaodwa Sastrlaf 
Bhflj, Like nil similar preaents, 1 accepted them 
for Goremmeot. 

A larg<? fragment <rf *ba ancient Gdrgt SaridtiUl 
firat discovered i,v Dr. Ktrru nnd described hi the 
praCac IJtSon. of Hw l^lrdM SawaiW. 

Uo ftiiicfafwMhfM'ttd of VarAharai- 

him ii one of those rare work* which have been 
r nfter for a lung time Tin- copy whloh 1 
bare procured j» n transcript made from a MS. 
belonging to SadAromu Joald of SojifcrA, who trail 
good enotlgb lo I"'"' mo hi* copy ior some time. 
The anginal ia anfori-unntt-ly so incorrm thru it 
is hardly possible evan to make out the general 
drift. Tho work ia cv fenn-i/nr winch giti 
■abstain" of live older works, tbu SUdkilutaM 
ascribed to Pantiaa, Romuka, Vuaishjha, Snrya, 
and I'irimiiluL it i* written in the AryA metre, 
and contain*, 1 18 Adbyiyaii. The first, 

colled httamdMtdn [fttofcaa tiiii), contains the well- 
known verse* giving the dotal Lh about the older 
SfdM^drj'cK (vs. 2-4) and the daia oafca 4«7. which 
forma tho bu*e of the enli e [ '""' tadeutatkwMI 
{v. fi How 83 verses which 

■d into AdhyAyMi but at Lhe end of wbicb ant 
placed th"" «<»«!» ehandraffrtthanafk tkantyh-MOiy-t- 
vah, * eclipses of the moon*' Adhv.iv.i VI The 
following Ailhynyas appear to ho in good order. 
They aro AdhyAya VII ., rclipjun of tho sun 
according to Paulina, iti pamiidiu i ddhdmh rxangjw- 
haw AdbyayaVUL, 

ecllpsea of the ann according to P.oinnkn, it; ruma* 
kawi*Llh>\, 'nam a*Mmnfnlk>t4<i-<tl\ lalokaa 

19) i Adkyaya IX.. ecHpsei of the itra oocorsl 
Sftrve, hiirunflidhdttltrkagrahiinaniima (P) na- 
tinvxihtjAtja Ma loluw 98); Ad byoVjn I X, eclipses of 
the mono, nrVmi'Ji'ajjriifton* ././iainorf Aj/djat (al>~ikas 

Adhy&ya A I. AvarHmtdty 
(?) (aloknn fi)s AdhyAya XLL, Lunar and Soltf 
yean according to Fltatnaba, *'• 
todtMolitdhyUfah lalokaa o )-, AdbyAya XI1L, the 
ardor of the Dtsifetsoi tru\lnliif(ua.nuihilAafo*iiriHa 
'fcUikft* 40). tn this chapter 
occurs (r. 0) the rvfulqtam uf tho opinion <jftlj«o 
who bold that tho earth move* ;— 

EhrwMti IthranuuthittKa LsaititiiyttiKir* t.idrt*. 
t'k nod "Ii |t rife | 

r,p. i'AiU/miioA ■Pffu/(,i^iirti». 

1W" 

• (j! tend that the earth standing an it 

wi-re in an eddy tunui i omul, n«»l tho crowd of tho 
•tur«, Ifthur were thacaao, falcons and other (binb) 
coold not return from the iky to their neatH/' 



AdhyAya XTV. describea the Cliadyakayantrao 

(alukaa k\. 
Adhyilya XV. ia called the JjotlAhopaniauatC 
Adbyuyn XVI. iMnraina tho oorreottnd nf the 

position ol' tlio stars and ptaneta, Mrdffrmhaaphu- 

iik0wtwiii.sh<Yitrti\idhti<lit\i}i (alokai 28). 

r tUcBs Ibl ighl tonkas without 

wiy divisioni finrl the conclusion of tlw wholn ifi 

ittfdthdrfflttctr4hamir< i fMuehattidhdmiikd 

■ytd (flic). 

v .j'-.- im -1m tli ■■■■•' ■ hftobl dm d hi US. from 
HumiliTm, and that better copies and a wtamcutary 
are to be bad there. 

96 ix a manual Cor indigonoaj wbool 
tnanrew. It* nutlmr, tv-lifmendni T wan the aon of 
Bhodhani, a Nilgara Unlbman ni Bajanagar.< 
baifl creatine by order oTSankunduln, I 

ofPitlad(Peil|iU.MS.). 

5 Among tbeJaina booki two deserve wpeoisd 
noijee. Tliu finst i... ibb 0«iriy complete copy of 

FrhtuiAh tiiaUkfyuni thaeharil \n 

. whii-b oontaiDieJ e ofMabaTU-a, 

I foundor cf Jninism. It gives e great 

many hilbtfta unknown MtSk if>garding kfafl 

life, Thoaeoond nnaarkabloac«.uif»itino U 

the old co]*y of the Po^nJaiaafrrfaumdM. 

US i », correct and aennrate. £ lmvo already pnh- 

.diVjMdry.* 
end have ehonm ihet the autbor'a name waa PA4- 

l An edition of the book lina boon prepared : 
I alt nil print ii , <w wpII m Ilemachandra'a IkH&niha, 
as soon as I find a littte of that li-i-mre and quiet 
(tbidh uro iih-rtlutely nocenary for acrioua work of 
tho kind. _^^_ 

8nTT HA2R5AU9. 
In hit popular " Notes Oil Mfdiomeilanhmi" in 
the (Ihrittian littaUignutr, tha Bar. T. F. Hugbca, 
baaalivudy dc lerlbodnl length the diflcteot dnasea 
cif Musalman rtirjiro^ togethnr « doctrines. 

Ho next proceed* to notice tho system of Or 
myitidnin t aa taught by tho Sun sect. Baflsm «i|i- 
peari to he but the Muslim, udaptation of tb 
trta* ol Utc nbiloiophe) ( of tl <tn school, 

which w« abio find in the irriting» of the old Aca- 
demic* of Gi d wuleh Bir W. Junea think* 
i .r.fd fjpoan the niigee of llin Kast. In 
Sulbun the dinrriplo [muriJ) ia inritod 14 nroceod 
Oil the jonmey iMi'i'^iirf q gn (dance of a 
apiriluul !end>'r , Trim nut idetod 
jMippnnrtn any other bntx The great 
buaincM of the tniTcUer (tnlik\ is to exert himnclf 
and t tiin to the I>i i 

ihe knowledge of fiod. C!od, accords 
IheSuQ b*dief, ia ditfoaed UtTOOgbj 'nogs.; 

ii'j soul of man ia part of God, and nut from 
Him. The tout of man in an exiki from It* Crea- 
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tor, ami human eTistonna is it-B period ordsuLudimcnt, 
The object ofSufiam is to lead the *on1 onward 
stage by *t*go« ""til ** reaches the guul— " perfect 
1c n owJedgn, ' ' The natural stain of erory U 

u u/. in w bl "ho disciple.* D u ftt observe 

the preoapta of tha law, Of Shtmati hut as thin b* 
the lowest form of spiritual existence, tho porfnrm- 
aneo of tha /niinify is enjoined on every searcher 
ai\*r in. 

Tha following are the stages (wuhijijI) wh\l ' 
Safi taw to perform, Having bvcamd ft neftrohw 
cdto God (a TaiV.>, to eatem the Bret stage of 
^nK, <n vine attract™ u 

ha« developed hil iaolfnafckm into Of God, 

mid to havo reached the aecond stago of 
h or Lore. Tata Divine Love fttpalKngall 
worldly ibfitira f rom bli heart, ha arrives at the 
third 'stage of ^W; or Seclusion. Oconpyiug 
himself honeararward with cmtaamplmtnm and tb* 
investigation* of tha metaphysirtd theorisa con- 
cvrnir. urc, Htlribntos, and work* of God, 

-mractftriffticw of tbo Sufi ayrtcm. 
lie rtttobort the fourth stage oT Mw'nfri, or Know- 
ledge. This assiduous contemplation of mi 
aioal theories toon produce* a atato of tnontal 
cxcitcnu-iit. which y l mnilr^asureprognoetteft* 

tioncf dn n fro™ 0°*- 'l* 11 ** nftlv 

Btago«ottlkdTr.«;ff.orK 

1 to receive a revelation of tha 
truer ^Godhead,* a reached 

iho sixth tfagC, Hi*jlfa». W tha Truth, Tl 
^jg,. J, or Union with God, which 

in tha highest stage to wliiuh ha can go whilst hi 
the body; but -sJv overtaken him. 

rooked Dpon to a total ren 

forming thocoii»«T' y, and tho 

eighth owl hvt ikoge, of Hum*, or BstfawHon. 

traveller Is atid » have 

Ba.iii.od to tin Lore erf God i* 

i to diSCuSS tbo doc- 

TheSaUkor riaUm 

i , the BflioVod <bv 
is the theon of m 
na, which ah Kind b 
Suflalic impression* wfcSflh wo diffi -lrpre* 

tattor. roanonlinary Bttgusil wadef. Forui 
g fla . .[ iiniiiatioo of Divine 

love in tbo heart, Gi**, ■ «fegbrt» tba dotoilii of 
^fDiTimi .''{',.tw, auvoru, 

aata^of the jounv.-y. Mirth. W.Lnionnr 

iation §ii cnthuwiMOi and ab* 

o from worblly things, 
flight aloge* wo havw givan aro ibon* hfu- 
•lly UntKh' bj s "" Uwwfoon " ^^ H 
WOrka, trai h Indta Jfr, Hugbc» law rro- 

quullymn with jmaoiM «^ this BOO* who bnvo 
learnt only Iho four foliowiug atagea .— The first, 



Xitmt. or humanity, far which there is tbftSAai 
or taw, Tbo lOOOtul) \tahtqut, or tbo nature of 
angebi, fbr which tbcxv ia T^r»ju/, or tha pathway 

of 1 1 uri i v r n ic tlitrd T Jabmt** or tho po#46AsIan of 
powir, forivhiL'L i Iiit >- in Jfa'ri^bf, or knowlodgo. 
And. the fourth. Nahut, or extinction, for which 
than is Haii'iai, or truth* 

CAPE COMOHfN nfi KUMAfll. 
" Fr» Paniino, hi bin uuratiafactnry way ( F 

i, apeaka of 0*0 Momorin. 
u which the ludiauo call C any a mu r i 
FromoniuritiM, or simply ComarlorOnmari, 
■a VirgiD*' becauso tboy pretend Lhot tuvi-ientry 
Hug goddesa Comiri, f 1 '/ who in Ui« 

Indian Diana or Hecate, naodto bathe," Ao. TTow- 
erer, wv mn dbcorcr frooi Uta IkkiIc flRewharo 
(too pp. 7: Ht by the Indian Di.-vtii ho 

moan* P & r r a t i t f jJ. D u r g a "-— Yiito's Jfurta 

•d. n. p, 

Mr. Talboyn Wbeator, in hi a TTWor* <>/ '**•« 
ivul. IH p. 3S0), aw (to K a mart 1TM 
infant bab> iCrishun, apprenlly 

bwuse tho tomplo ut tbo Capo waa built by 
Krisbnn RA> r,f Narsinga, a fcaloua V< 
nava,— forgetting, aaemingly, that ibis was only a 
repair w > , of a far older Sai v» 

bo Ka uy d K n mil r i , tho full vurnanufar 
naniOj and Fro I'arilino'a Caiiyauiari -hftuo i* 
no other than i* a r ra 1 1 . 

Tho Rev, (J M. tiordou (CM.!?.), who bay boen 
making tours through the Jhabun ili^trb 1 *, ays : 
" Tl».> viuafOrs araagrcat DDtXtstn i Hindu*. SOdis; 
■ rimadans, Iwund togoth ^ h y 

ofmcoamidmmhdlvariiityoi' Mnhaui. 

inailaii (whona auccstow wuro HiaaOf) m ingles 
freely in Eiu.lu fflfii:irnls.MMla«dnW« foquira : while 
I , II i mill shows no luoa rOapaoi for Mohamtnadaa 
ohsrernuice?i, and ll»i t»oundary liuolxrtwiwm Sikh* 
ism an nanism m gradually <Umini-.bing. 

outward v-^ly dn 

mutual depondetico for tha nnwasariw of Ufa, the 
»tora being all Huhainmadatw, while tho 
aboffkeepow are ojfmtly Hindu 
Miibammadans are in the majority. Hinduism ap- 
pwir* under a very different garb from what one 
h liocuatomod to hwj in the Kouth al &&*> Tliwt 
bnoi, marked a«ccndancy of Brahman 

over iSodra ; none of that (duunclcsa oibibltion of 
waysi no coloMal tamplas like UiOao or 

ra and RwcbTornm. Tho Hindu in these 
partu tuentB ashamed to confbad to idolatry in tha 
presence of a Mulwminwlan. Bia roBg 
takes a moro (tpocidativc torn, and he in generally 
a Todanttat or PaOlboia*. Among tlife obuni, and 
nmrmgnt tbo Mnbaninwhui xamindan, BBOTO ia 
geauraBy a wtUIngness to Uston to tbo preacher 
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TEE DKTiUflE. 

The ■ubjoiood extract u taken from m unpub- 
lished trnnuEation of AlbMml *« AlMr vt BdkitjtU 
now in cvnreo of preparation fur the Oriental 
Translation Fund by l>r S, Saehuu, Proteascr 
of Oriental Language! at Vienna :— 

" The Persian* and the great maw of the Magiana 
deny tho Oelngc altogether j they believe that the 
rulers! up (of the world) has remained with them 
without any interruption ever since & a y o - 
m a r ak , GiUhdk, wbo is, according to them, the 
first num. In. denying the Deluge the Lidiann, 



Chinese, And thu various notkina of tho East 
rancor with ilium. Soma, however, of tho Perniana 
admit tho fact of the Deluge, hat account for it 
in another Way, aa it 11 described in tho Books of 
the Prophets. They any a partial lklugu occurred 
in Syria and tha Went in the time of Tahnu- 
r a s h , but that it did not extend over the whole of 
the then eiviliaed world, and only a few nations 
were submerged in it, 1 1 ri id n ot extend beyond the 
Peak of H o 1 w ft n , and did not reaah tha oonntn n 
of tho Ka*t."— E. TnoHA»,in TAc Anukmy, 17 th 
April 1875. 
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Onnil op tub Bo**at TaniMNCT taken «n thi! list Feb- 
nnxj IWi GwMinuueat Ueattml Ftuh, Hcmtajr, 1579. 

| i former occasion {Ind. Ant. vol. HI. p, SSI) 
we had noo&afem to notice the value or tho Madras 
Oflfunn* Hoportaa a source of information npon 
many po£ot< interesting to renders or the Anti- 
quary, and especially upon matters of ethnology. 
The three vlntnet now under review, though of 
about equal ibunand referring' to a populatloi. 
more than half that of Madras, liar* taken a year 
longer to compile and publish ; and now that wa 
bar* them they are, w*> regret to say* almost 
valucloaa from this point of vi . 

Tho elaborate tables which let before the reader 
of Dr. Iforaaiha fiqwrl all [ dtatieji re- 

garding the ethnology or tha Madras Pteaid uoj 
are to be sought for in vain in Iff LumfiiiiumTB 
compilation, though «g are indeod furnished with 
many particular* in decimal fa tt rtt OM as to tho 
various, lecti of Chriatiana, which tho changes 
Ofaainglo year will render n* inaccurate at they 
are uuuu|Kirti>r,f . Perhaps this nt the leu* to bo 
regretted as the little ethnological information 
eoutuined in tho Bombay Report i» coloalnted 
ehJefly to nuatcad, Tafc* f"r instance, page 100, 
where Mr, Liunsdaluc informs ua that " Aborigines 
l!i> nut need special notice" 'Hiin is fortunate. 
for tliey certainly liara not got it. In tho mi Mo 
immediately Ik m m, liCaC P'-nnt 01 ''u&b 

is abowu as hating an aboriginal populate 
133,002, Nftaik 115,010, Ahmndiisgar 6,2% Pwnl 
J»*i>. Kalftdgi I, and the remaining districts o 
Dekhan nouu at all Tin nam! doarttae in their 
cumber* as we pan southwards would be remark, 
able to any one wbo did not know that tho 
highlands of Abmadoagnr contain about j IU vil- 
lage*, and those of PuiA 1W, almost exrlusjrely 
inhabited by hloli* with a few Tbftkur*,, It 
appears, from a uaainge on the flame page relating 
to Nftxik, that Mr- Lumsdwui. knows that Koll* 
are an aboriginal race, and that G8.302 of them 



BWOll tha total in tluit district; and tho natural 
though totally false inferenpe would be that there 
arc none in I' una or Ahiuadnagur. Vet 
these K o 1 i » might be considered worthy of Komo 
notice, if only for tho fact thai, military aid ha* been 
required for tlur laut fonrteen roontha to keep them 
in order. Similarly, the number of aborigines 
given far T b a n ft in 3S, and for K u I ft b A none. 
Evan setting aside the coaat Koli* m a >iuuhrfuL 
race, the region [Nrirth Kohkan) comprised in 
those two districts is one of the richest in abori- 
gines in Lhewi" "Sonny, both fnr nrnnber 
nmi variety, — containing Knits of the Hills. 
WarllR, KAtkaHs, ThAkura. Ac- in Mich 
natobfir that largo tract a have hardly any other 
inhabitant*. And so on through other diatj 
Y> ! | on, tUf nubjnet waa available, if 
only from the brief but valuable remarks of 
T>r, Wllaon on page 111, though they are din- 
figured by the clumsy misprint of " Kalkarf for 
1 Kutkarf-' 

Similarly, on the samu page tho point of A nMtfc 

hoail belweun * K-divlrujiaiJ,' * the owner of a 

field/ and ' ChhatranatV ' the lord of tm niahrclla,' 

baa iKrf-n improved by spelling both words the 

same way. 

Inf. read, again, of tho ccjmmcntary rendered 
Valuable by the re&earch uud acumen of Dr. 
Cornish, and by many oxttacte from the best 
rifisNi in Madras, wo haTe m thd Uf port only 
tho ono paragraph above mentioned from Dr. 
Wiluuu; a few pages extracted bodily from " Pteele'a 
{Jrtj/i'j <if th* Dtxmrf' (n good work, but old and 
not very practical) * an account of the Swayam- 
Tarn of £unjogtn Kumftrl. PrincoftM of Kanouj, from 
Mr. Taiboyn Whoeler'a Jlittory (rf India; and 
some line but vague writing of Mr, Ijumidaino'i 
own about the ..uly Aryans and a fcsliral which 
ho saw at " the castle of tho ttahtor," He does 
not specify the name by which thi* castle i* now 
known to mortahu but from tho coutext it would 
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appear to be the palace of Jodhpur, and further 
that Mr. Lumsdaine thinks that the famous 
Swayamvara took place there ! The passage is so 
spirited and interesting that we give it at length, 
although it is hard to see what connection either 
the place or subject has with the census of the 
Bombay Presidency, except through the person of 
its compiler. 

" Such tales" (viz, as the story of the Swayam- 
vara) " find spell-bound listeners, and it haa ao 
chanced that I have read them. The castle of 
the Rahtor is no longer threatened ; and it ha8 
been my good fortune to look down from its grim 
old towers, and by torchlight, upon a scene 
which as a scene was simply perfect. The occasion 
is an annual festival in honour of Mata Devi, 
whose wrath is to be so appeased, that the 
scourge of small-pox may be stayed for the com- 
ing year. Groups of girls dressed in every colour 
and every shade of colour pass up to the palace 
to receive the usual propitiatory offering and 
take it to the 6hrine of the goddess. There the 
most beautiful amongst them is chosen, and a 
lighted taper is given to her, and placing it in 
an earthen vessel she is to carry it to the king. If 
it reaches him alight it is a good omen, but if it be 
quenched it is a presage of evil— quod Bern 
it! The ceremony is of the simplest, but 
it is all that is left to them of pomp and power. 
The procession of the girls is itself the very poetry 
of colour, and with it come stately elephants in 
housings ablazo with gold and silver embroidery. 
From end to end the route is illuminated j the 
terraced roofa are crowded ; each coin of vantage 
is occupied ; and the street has a background of 
torchlit matchlocks and men, wildly effective, and 
between them is borne the sacred light. 

" And then come the very flower of Rajput chival- 
ry, splendidly dressed, superbly mounted ; rich 
armour and jewelled plumes, inlaid shields, the 
burnished axe, the glittering mace, the pennoned 
lance; and everywhere the play of sword-blades. 
The picture is perfect, and carries one back to 
the Crusades, but it tells us that ages before the 
i arms were wielded by the an- 
cestors of the men who now carry thorn." 

We hare the ■ Buddhists', of course, 190,620 
Of thorn, in whom the public of Bombay will be 
surprised to recognize the familiar Maiv;ll., with 
numbers eked out by certain Gujarat! Jainas, and 
a few Southern Jainas who are cultivators or 
small traders in the Dekhnnand South Mar&tha 
Country. As there is a good account of them at 
p. 83 (indeed the whole chapter on Religions is 

• Does not Mr. Sayce, however, rather nan 
,-n\ i tt ■• Bnd in Prof, Wh.tuey 's EftfS ^J*™^ 
Language the following assertion regarding the large lamuy 



the best in the Report), it may be presumed that 
this classification is used under orders from 
Bupt-rior authority. It is scarcely necessary to 
say here that there is not an indigenous Buddhist 
in the Presidency. 

To conclude : the orthography of the Report 
varies from the pure Jouesian of Dr. WilBon to the 
ugly but still systematic Gilchristian of Mr, Steele, 
with every possible form of intermediate bastard 
and barbarous kakography. This fault reaches 
its acme on the map, which has besides, on its 
own geographical account, the merit of putting 
Thana on the mainland, and the source of the 
U 1 a s river under the M a I s e j Ghat, with other 
new discoveries of the same sort " too numerous 
to mention." 

The Pbisciplbs or Comparative Philology. By A. 
H. Sayce, Fellow and Tutor of Qw -ford. 

(Loudon : Tnibner and Co., 1874.) pp. 381. 

Mr. Sayce is a zealous philologist who has 
already done excellent service, especially in the 
investigation of the Assyrian branch of Semitic. 
He is well entitled to an attentive hearing on the 
subject or Comparative Philology. 

He characterizes his own work as " devoid of 
the graces of style," " rough-hewn/' and " brisi ling 
with uncouth words," and, so far as the matter of 
tt is concerned, as being " critical" rather than 
" constructive." 

We certainly cannot praise tho style. Mr. Sayce 
is full of thought and knowledge ; but he seem* 
o have tilted the water- jar on one side and 
allowed the stream to ruth as best it, might. 

And Mr. Sayce is nothing if not critical. He 
haa very strong convictions, and is ever bold in 
expressing them. No matter who crosses his 
path, Tros Tyrinm, the comer is greeted with a 
war-whoop and a blow. We are glad taut we 
criticizing Mr. Sayce, instead of being criti 
by him. We shall deal more mercifully by him 
than he would by us. 

But, in fact, our work is exposition much rather 
than criticism. Mr. Sayco holds that one far- 
reaching error on the part of philologists has 
been tho assumption that the Aryan family of 
language affords a complote solution of the pro- 
blems of the science of language. We cannot 
admit that philologists have overlooked 

-agues ; but the tendency which Mr. 
Sayce tnto states, and considerably overstates, 
to some extent, exist. He would give as an 
instance of such pcrdously rapid generalisation 
the canon that the roots of all languages are 
monosyllabic* This canon, he states, is set aside 

of M.davo- Polynesian dialects:— " The roota are prevailingly 
disiyUabic" li- W). 
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by recent investigations into Accadian, as re- 
covered from the cuneiform inscriptions of Baby- 
lon. Many of its roots are dissyllabic. Accadian 
is a very ancient Turanian speecb, — older than the 
Sanskrit of the Veda; and Mr. Sayce strongly 
holds that the neglect of Turanian has led to 
many other rash conclusions besides the specific 
one now mentioned. On this point we quite agree 
with htm. 

Our readers are doubtless familiar with the 
division of languages into Isolating, Agglutinative, 
and Inflectional, with the great dispute whether 
an isolating tongue is naturally developed— or 
capable of being developed— into an agglutinative, 
and afterwards into an inflectional one. Mr. Sayce 
vehemently says, No. He asserts that even if the 
Aryan was "the eldest born of a gorilla/' "his 
brain could produce only an inflectional language, 
as soon as he came to speak consciously." He 
admits that the three stages of language above 
named mark "successive levels of civilization," 
but maintains that "each was the highest expres- 
sion of the race that carried it out." We would 
fain gather arguments from Mr. Sayce's pages 
as strong as these assertions ; but we have failed 
to find them. 

The question of the interchange, as it has been 
called, of letters has attracted much notice. Why, 
for example, hare we diet in Latin, two in English, 
and zv.-ni in German? Or, again. trs$ in Latin, 
three in English, diei in German ? Mr. Sayce holds 
t bat all the related Bounds were " differentiations 
of one obscure sound wliich contained within itself 
the clearer consonants." Primitive man, he be- 
, had no delicacy of ear. The further back 
we push our researches, the greater becomes the 
number of obscure, or neutral, sounds. The oldest 
words he holds to have conveyed ideas of the most 
purely sensuous kind. 

Mr. Sayee's speculations on the Metaphysics 
of language are in more than one sense oracular. 
But hia illustration or his meaning should be more 
intelligible. Take the question of gender:— how 
can the sexual character attributed to nouns bo 
explained ? Some have ascribed it to a philosophic, 
or perhaps poetic, view of the character of the 
objects as resembling in quality either males or 
females, or neither. Mr. Sayce sets aside thin 
view by referring to African dialects that have 
eight or even eighteen gendere. Following Bleek, 
but somewhat modifying his view, he says : Out of 
the endless variety of words that might have been 
taken for personal and demonstrative pronouns, 
use selected some ; each of these was associated 
with "an ever-increasingly specified" class of 
nouns ; and where the pronouns continued different 
the classes of substantives connected with them 



continued different also. "Where the majority 
of words with a conmon termination were of a 
certain gender, all other words with t the same 
ending were referred to the same gender." And 
then we have illustrations supplied from Moxa, and 
Abiponiau, and Mikir, and TshetBh, and Wolof! 

Mr. Sayce holds that the dual is older than the 
plural. This opposes the common belief of scholars ; 
but he argues the point ably, and, what is more, 
clearly. 

The chapter on Philology and Religion is the 
part of the book that satisfies ns leaBt. We find 
a multitude of propositions, stated without proof, 
which would upset the belief of nine-tenths of 
thinking men. For example — 

•'The religions instinct first exhibits itself in 
the worship of dead ancestors. Society begins 
with a hive-like community, the members of 
which are not individually marked out, but to- 
gether form one whole. In other words, the com- 
munity, and not the individual, lives and acts. 
But the community does not comprise the living 
only; the dead equally form a part of it; and 
their presence, it is believed, can alone account for 
the dreams of the savage or the pains and illnesses 
to which he is subject. In this way the concep- 
tion of a spiritual world takes its r 

And all this is quietly taken for granted ! Let 
ns pass on, lest we lose our temper, to the con- 
cluding chapter, which discusses the influence of 
Analogy in language. J t deals with nothing deep, 
but simply states some very obvious truths. The 
influence of analogy may be seen in the tendency 
now existing in English to reduce all verbs to the 
form of conjugation. It$ influence is far- 
reaching. It affects language both as to its mut- 
ter and its form. As to its matter, analogy pro* 
duces change in accent, quantity, and pronuncia- 
tion generally. It moulds not only accidence and 
syntax, but the signification of words. Exceptional 
cases are forced into harmony with the prevailing 
rule. Irish accents its words on the first sylll 
the cognate Welsh on the penultimate ; though 
originally the mode of accentuation must have been 
similar in both. " A particular mod© of accentua- 
tion became Fashionable/' and the "whole stor-k of 
words was gradually brought under the domin- 
ant type." This explanation does not explain 
much, however; it only asserts that the majority 
drew the minority after .it. But how did tho 
majority go in one direction in Irish, and in an- 
other in Welsh ? 

There are many striking things scattered up 
and down the pages before us. Bash as we deem 
Mr. Sayce, at all events he never fails to be in- 
teresting ; and his stores of information are very 
great. 
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SKETCH OF THE EATH1S. 
ESPECIALLY THOSE OF THE TREBB OF KlIACilAU AND SOUSE OF CHOTTLA. 

BY HU0B J If. W.\T*i is, BH3LTJKAOAR, 



DURING the celebrated strife between the 
KauraviB aud Panda vas, when the 
latter were travelling- incognito, during thethir- 
twmth rear of their ban' tiro Eanmrsji, 

by way of discovering their enemies, wont about 
harassing cow*, bo an to induce the Pun davas to 
declare theioMdves by waning to protect them. 
How their device succeeded t* detailed in the 
Mah&hhdraia. Now Karon, thn son of fturya by 
Kntitr^Tnflthcr of the Panda vas, wrna ah ally of thy 
Knurorns, and hn undertook to bring to aid them 
the best cattle-lifters in the world. This K 
was the flrsfc to bring tin? K I \ h i s into Hindu- 
stAn* and accordingly whan hu came i 
Kuumvos' ftid he brought with him Tlif -vvn 
tribes of the K At liie. vi? <h Pat gar, (8) 
P I n d nr A . (3) S I r« d , (4) 8 1 1 1 , (5) lIAn- 
jariA.(O) | Mt ,-k r i I, and (7) (iaribaguli*. 
These seven are the original EAthis, and all the 
modem tribe* are sprung from their intermar- 
riage with BAjpnt tribes ; thus the intermar- 
riage with the W AlAs gave rise to the great 
so Iv tribe of the StiAkUAyattf.in which ore 
Included the thnv tribe* of W A 1 k . 

K h A o h ar, and E b u in A n : the intcrmarriago 
with the It A t h o d a erf the L) h A n d h a 1 tribe 
guve rise to the DhAndhals; and fair in- 
termarriage with tlio J h a I As founded the tribe 
of K b n w a d .* Those original K a t h 1 a, oc- 
enmpanyine; tHo Knnnivas, lifted the rattle of 
V i- A t , the modem I > h o I n k A , and after the 
defeat of the Eanravas Rattled m the province 
i>f MAlwA, on Dlfl banks of the river Chomoi. 
v Vritlrikatn. of the Swar r 
coming from AyuJIiyAnagari. is aaid to hate 
(1 ,|,, Irfngdom or MAndavngndh in 
M,,Uv.\; some awwnU reprfleont him to h»ra 
brought with him to lallwi the seven 
of ,';,, I this account appears 

tbo more prelsible of the two, V r i 1 1 r i k e t n 
was succeeded on the flmmo <f Minilnvn- 
ga tjb by Ajakctn , whoso defendant* many 
years after arc said to have eaten* > 
rsaMra and reigned at WaU. They were 
accompanied by the M $& tribaa, who. 

however, leaving Sauritabirn, went to Eaohh, 
and there founded the kingdom of PA war. 

rhore 



tliey remained for many years. One year therm 
was a great famine, and Yishalo, tho head of tlir* 
Patgar triba, with his tribe and many other K t\thm, 
came to SaurAshtra, and lakitnr their flocks 
ndft into the B a r a d A mountains remained 
there. V i»l i illo bimsel frame to E A I A w a d (now 
under Jfnvauagar) ml bafli a hm (or hamlot) 
tbera. At thin Kaon D h A u W A I A was w-igning 
in Wat A ChamArdi. OuftOf aSs 60ns, by 
name VerAwnlji, went on a pilgrimage to DwArkA, 
and cm bia roturu JoOfDej ioilted at KAIAwad, 
where he accidentally saw RuptVlde, the bcautifal 
daughter of Viyhfllo Patgar, and, being enamour- 
ed of her, he asked her hand of her ' 
marriage. Her father, VisbAlo, agreed on condi- 
hnn that VerAwidji should beoome a KAthl. and 
VerAwnifi ennfienting was married with great 
pomp to the beantifnl Rnpalde. Verawalji was 
now outcuatcd by his brethren, and ever aflar 
resided amongst Hifl EU^Ufl, TKp following 
katsit is Raid regarding tins marriage ?— 

^T^ IK ^T^TW II WQ ^51T?T ^7 || 
WIRIT T4 ^ II T*T AT "PR IE 
^ WWT 0T" II ^ST 1 »TTlt «^ II 

oxn4 im w&Ftfi II ^r ^t«kt mrt^i h 
«rnnw f^pFr ymj^uj || q^ic «(iU^T vls^-Tcii II 
It is written that in Samvat 1240, in the month 

ashikh, t half, 

Ou Tuesday the second day of the month, at 

ibu commencement of four quarters* 
The drums were boating loudly and the 

woa reedy in all. 
Having kept Kanehodrni wt heart, he who was 

victorious over the foor qnartera of 
The great sauyA wn» returning home, and so 

came to KAIAwad: 

hs all-knowing Verawnl, son of DhAn. 
ried at the bouse of ViahAlo Patgar. 

Though in quoting Ibis poetry I have ret 
theorigiii.il word*, via. Samvat I2K I incli 
think that it should be Samvat I4-W, becanso 
is good reason to doubt that the ParmArs 
of M u I i settled tham before the fifteenth cent ur> 
SaAvat, and, as *fll be showo hereafter, they 
were at this timn holding itn li . 



gadh, near the site of the modern Bhtij. w 

• Solsa^Atasi J0-«4iE JalllS, kW md of Hafpfldw*, who u-rrirf . KitbtW. 
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After this marriage Veriiwsdji. Bfl u S u r.y a ■ 
v ft n Si Rajput, was looked on not Only by the 
Potgars, but by the seven tribes of the S 

ir bead and cllioftftfo. find hi» went to the' 
Burr* .! .. lull-, lo receive iheh* aiteginna.-. ; 
then, taking the seven tribes of tb -with 

him, ho went lo 1 ) h A n k and set up hi 
lucre. J> h an k is said to nave bwmcallcd M a h* 
g i p u r i* a [■ i%n and" R b h e ■ ft* I* a t a n in 
tviimonl timeii* but it bad fallen waste, and wn» 
now repopnlatedby Yomwrdji. Another u> 

.'. Toruwalji received D h a n k in ap- 
puiBi- miuinli.biittbiK 

« not so probable OB the above. It i 
posed that Verslwwlji ml ou tho gddi of IV 
iuS, I2tt.* Mb 11S0. Vnrawojfl «U buoq 
on the grid mo WAIaji ■ lie bod 

Lone son* uud on© danghtcr, viz., (1) Wattji, 

iweoeded him, (i) Khnrnfeyi, (3) bain, 
bll daughter MAukboi, whom he marritrd to 

ulr R'ijpnt. The descendants 

bai by her Pannar husband arc C&Dcd J 6 be 1 i A 
K fi r ■ ■ 'Villi's death W.iL.jit iv- 

turnL *hi mt oP P a w a rg a d b in 

Kit eh li . ng about four hundred 

village? in the vicinity, rom&food th g over 

I lie K A1 ;hi s. At this tiiuu Jam Si ilover 

h portion of Keen h} be had a feud with the 
I of Dhat-Psrknr, aud eolleeled un ainiy to 
..intnr. One of the Jam's courtiers, 
who know of V. ' <' »wess t nd vised the Jam 
to take "W ttdtb Jim invited 

to nocnnipnny bun, Wlien UaO Jams uira- 
ib massage to Willoji, WAloji 
til him v, i hundred horw nnd 

at once to bis camp, lfl 
han and his JvUlu* with much cordi- 
ality, mid beetowod on Wuloji a naiulsomt 
Tin- Km f b i '• ''mm their prowass bocai- 
hading pQ -my, wbieb soon rr 

tlw confines of Dhiit-l'urlcar.J When tin- news 
of this invasion reucbed tin- Chief i>f Fatknr, ho 
wiib his brothers Aluug and Suinaroth canto 
forth with thfir array and joined battle -with iho 
[•an obstinnta resistance f hi three 
brothers wore «liiin t ami CdoJAq) pillaged the 
whole country of lYirkar, after which he turned 
his steps towards bis own dominions, nnd on his 

t Tim f*ct 4>i Ytallnl Imrins Daaok and. returatna: Ia 

P*»i/ux-vI!i -Jiuw*. I think, tliaf tlto occnpatiirfi of tlhtnV 

~MM 1iiiirtil> UiHiJurmJJ, Hail th»t it tli. BO) b ' • mr*-cj la, 

a|i|niuiKi>, iti *i htcb ckM h* HuiiEd Iia*o l*.'ou lAh t<> r»» 



way tbilhcr camped at the ffigiila trtnfc, whare 
thero wens but few trees- Tht Kii^xk formed 

agnard of tha army, and arriving fir 
tlie tiiok pitobod Huir Lenta nnder the shiuk' 
of these trees. W I ion the Jura arrived, he was 
exosaaivuly enro^'--l at the oondocl ofUio Katbh 
in not leaving Jiim a tree beneath 
might pitch his ten'-, lad wmgrt3ab\ Wfiluji 
tanas. WoJoj - rerengu, 

and the JaSO, uiawflHngin provoke a d 

■ • 
gtyled him the Knilii Jam. Wfllnji, Lotv 
rofuwd rJ) tna uvirturea mid wjihdrew from th« 
cump with his Kiltlila, and u I 
finding the JTiidejns off tbjnr guanl, be made 
night attack ou the Jam's tents nnd dew biui 
end five of his brother*, thuyouugi Jam 

i whom tlje Abdjfci dlntrict in K 
» numud), alono I ''4" "ill* 

ferae marched agiiins'. 1* A wn r gft d h , 
oxpelhd the KTif-hU from thence, nod iioally 
drove thorn across the Ran, pnrsuin ■ 
Than. Othfjr .: i ioonlfl tl il l 

pnnmsd tlm Kit his to Pa war 

tlietO, und oven tun! ly compellrd them to 
receive h. garrison, which was post 

1, Jtfid also {brood Wiloji lo give fiii 
daughter ;• ■. After a ycoT nr two hod 

aliipsetl, tin? Kstbis on u fixed da\ I 
Jam's garrison and then fled ucron^ Lne It u » , v»"w 
Morb« and WAnkiSnor, to Than in the Pun- 

•., whit her they wert' hotly pursw-,1 bj 

Jam AbdA. At T b il n was tho Cfiebmlcd tetopTe 

of the Sun, aud il is said tlint that in mi miry 

a ' i Wih :: i rieonragod 

!;ll SO, 

\UbV, who now retired to K 
n ibis oonlliet ihe 8nu appeared 
lqji*e rank, to axrrtU I img on a 
while horser and that wherever Ihi 
warrior went the cnumf'* man fell as thiragh 
tnown th« K S | h 

■dves more thou 
worship. The diffcendnnts of Wotqji were colled 
W A I A 8 ; they with 1 ho other KAtlits n 
Than til) Bnihvat ltH0,§ wliun the three sous 
of Wjiluji ucqnirod iher.hiefdoni of C b i t n 1 , and 
taking wit h 1'hrm theh tbUWcri B I -.they 

^ AUtn-li . 

I >*hlt (XSTMt, ihirint that ths fiariiTTit 

■ ni'UnV.' Tot S. 1«5, sad S. 1210 lor S. I 
eat j oas fBocratloa had r Upwht, and tin** tLma w«« in* 
weaod fmarstion fruw Vfriwaty i. 
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reign i id nan of 

had ouu 000, named NAgpftl, — *o 
niimi'd from his having adopl 
the Nuga WAsuki. orWwsuugji a 

i, Xagpil hjul two sous, MAuhu 
E&achar. The deaoendanfc* of Muuvur MM 

!■ their grandliitlicr 
laAnji. MAaaur hud u sou named N.Vgww, who 
uotpi feed 3 :'» w a r - K u i,i d I ft t awl reoi 
there with Ills kinM" 

ancestor of llic Kim I In of Si war • K 

under BhAunagur. Lilujf, tbo third win of 
wnlji, lwdn*miuvuedKhfiehar. from whom all 

III] of Ku< '. "Ir:!l 

His iwii wan KJiim noftananwii 

wko had two mum, Ponjo and tf&girar. 
Pttnje <rpmn^ dm R .1 ml a ri 
Daudi'iQ. and the T hi 
gsati, tana were Kiilo tttid 

9 lc A U 1 B , 

which rtub-lntiL' aw HOW to bo found at 3 
t, K'lln nownad B 

nnd | 1 \1 founded the rillagfl ofJC 111- 

R&r, naming it after hiinsidf. Kiilo wo* 

I worshipper ftl the ahruwofbirn 
Tliluy/. li ill*, railed ( pin It h r uud 

god, pleased wit3 
ration*, to) "M g™** 

i te ahnakl be able to see in 
a h | r . win bin abrittO i ha also told hint 

thai a car 1 with g: .;ie for 

the supply oJ kt lm mngt nDt 

look hiofc, KAb K looked u 

1 > tar M 1- I « * « «• « jn tuy bmt » 
Bludnr. Tbo caravan too arriviSd, and L- 
, grain; bat after tld-, 
to make rnnti) for hi "tally 

1 back, when nil thu bull «ira- 

vuit wow changed into risnes, and 1l "* l?™" 1 
into du*t. II ' stones may yet be seen be- 
d KAULwr tad khs 'Jtutnganith. After- 
wards Kilu KhAobnr, with the oswitftriOO of the 
took poswaawn of tfca land which 
liar hod t".,ur none, 
nivTuwl S lm, Juvnro, and \\ji', The 

tro arena! dnluU. 

Thebo liod two «wu», Dim) and Lakhr* ; the dt> 
,u.ndanbiof Diiaowera cnlloil after u 

frlber Thebo, f'» ,jb4nU ! bul tf,fl * -aiw 

of Lnfcho ore called ftfter their fiither. Lakh A- 



• IHff^dl ^ Bt«aUy'aprot«*or<rf tt» poi«»* of 



I'alHdareThu] 
M,lu]t- UlO ■ ftdan and tlmir 

bhajide are LokbAnk Slmat had four tarn : — 
•>, IWiit. nnd .Swjil, ifgarrUng whom 
1 lowing 1 tluhv v* said : — 

II 5^-11 «j>pFriiilr%iiiTOffilVnrT^i»pn3'll 

ScurtnAI nnd Rirao oru onttrely goodi 
I a protficlor of tho WOrlcL* 
.-; n TLtitoriotta matt,— 
nfl ara tbo four (flOAa) of S'imat. 

Snnnit KliAehar eotiqnemcl C b o t i 1 8 
ParmAw, and S e j ak p Q r and 3 h a p u r from 
previoii Ewatahamg 

i n, Thcoonqnsat of C h o|il a, th ftnc al l nd 
Ch o t ga dh , wws on thi» wbe, bo^i I a wa* 
held by Jagsio I \ mA th« K4|bJ vol 

who in alltimo hant bueu famous for thnirb. 

■ > Hell gnus*, Krowivxl, ^c, 
and won; note k21 in smcarin 

Ibmrs with oowdcug, On one oReanon 

1 rv employed for tbw 
purpose in .Tagatn*n palace, Olid ho becoming 
anamoQXCd of klu m amd* tbom proffiiMo: 
which th 
fainetl tlwro for 1 »» no F 8 of 

ir conxtimcj. Wl 

home tbciT haalwndn and brvtbren naked tbem 

why khny raturnedwklte. THay replied, " You 

Biro not our hutlttudi . onr hnabsind a »tngsi*» 

Ponnar, who baa tliua darnl to detain tut." 

, rolntod thoiiiHult 1 *nb- 

jeoted to, and their hutfbanda and IrinmiuuKWori'- 

,-nii to avmtfa iiu-in ><r dta. It 

I that Umbo wouwm eomo from (T a g I i A n £, 

1 ween T hi n and C b o t i 1ft - 

]ni ibandu want to Thin and compl 

t D gfl . and offered to «»i him 011 

the thrvnv of Clm-ilt il Ijl would nvenga them 

on the ParmAr. S'nuU tbnngh 11 -reed. 

mud it wa» arrugvd to pw> P ftn - 

ft f ro . i, whoa on the signal "I«aM 

„; ,.,.• ( ■ Lakha, bmnege the «eOnto 
, • h .n I t -lay Jngsio. Tliis Lokha wa* i ha 
I a muntinoed a!»re. 
usjtl 1 ba*i and son of 

Thubo a» afbreaald. Jagsio Pa> ^ r " 

of the plot, aoccpted the invitation to Gugli&na, 
aud was received with ranch reflpeot by the 



t Tkp T»«iJ« mj U»t Uiw Itfl»™» K3^»™*, bat 
thk !• pr^wWy U/ kali their tlwutM. 
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Kathis. After he had eaten and drunken, 
Samat Khachar said " Lakhd tcdndar gher," 
but Lakha stirred not. Samat two or three 
times repeated the signal, but Lakha's heart 
failed him, for Jagsio was a powerful man ; at 
last Nag Khachar, son of Samat, said to Lakha, 
"If you will not, I will," and LakhA assenting, 
Nag Khachar drew his sword and with one 
blow hewed off Jagsio's head. A massacre of his 
followers ensued, and the Kathis mounting at 
once proceeded to and surprised Chotila, ex- 
pelling the Parmars, This conquest was made 
in the month of Chaitra, Samvat 1622. The 
L a k h a n is are to this day tannted with the 
cowardice of their ancestor. Nag Khachar now 
mounted the Chotila gCidi, but his reign was of 
short duration ; for the Muli Parmars, with 
the view of avenging the death of Jagsio and of 
recovering Chotila,, led a strong force against 
that place. On this occasion Nag Khachar, after 
fighting with great gallantry, fell, with fifty 
other Kathis, in the streets of Chotila. The 
Parmars, however, also suffered so severely that 
they were obliged to return without placing a 
garrison in the town. The following verses are 
said in praise of Nag Khachar : — 

II 3tfrT II ifz Un €l$ % ^f ?%?Tiito*T || 

37it =r% ar*^# ^tptj II 

TT^t tfff '>&&&: ^J JRFT II 
<fli-*n.l W 33" E3Z ^KT || 
*U 5FTITT &i ^f ITPP* ^T || 
4ii*<f 3^7 Wt? Stf^ || 
*W* 5fJT JTTJR, *4<HI IWt || 
ftftf 3K" <TKpr 5JT5JT || 
for^T 3*1 &1 *Z*i "5T3T || 

ir^- snr »f)w ^ tit* Jrtr n 
*m ^r5rt ^yf m*r *ti$i 11 

When the Sindhn tnne is sung, the waves (of 

his prowess) mount to the sky, 
Then the enemy can find no shore of safety ; 
If they fight, then the foe is drowned beneath 

the waves, 
For the Khachar's army is as the salt sea. 
Descendant of Samat, and also of Theho and 

Moko, 
Whose forces rise like the black waves. 
And roar as the sea roars, 



* The word ^rrqrff means ' the mound of the white ant,' 
& notorious hnnnt of cobras; here Mphty is also used 
figuratively for the CMiW hul. ^ 



Does the rising of the army of the lord of 
the Panchala against his foes. 

His army, ever patrolling the country, dashes 
down even the brave. 

The chiefs of the Mlechhas were drowned wher- 
ever they were : 

For the waves of the grandson of king Kala 
reach to the heavens, 

And no estimate can be formed of the army 
of Nag. 
The following verses are also in praise of 

Nag Khachar, who by a play on words is likened 

to a nuga or cobra, as in the preceding verses 

his army was compared with the ocean : — 

II ^fr If mr^- <ffcfoa^ n $<h3 ^fipt II 
^ m snrafr II ^faror $F&m ll 

At his ant-hill * of C h o t i 1 a 
He hisses as high as heaven : 
Yddi, f be careful lest he wake ! 
Thus Nag resembled a nit go (cobra). 

II ^fr ]| ^r^: ^rCm ?ft into ^rf m \\ 

*fT*M afFH" II SPff'T WUR" TT3rf |] 

At your palace of C h o t i 1 a 

The drums beat so loudly, 

O Nag, son of Samat, 

That one cannot hear aught else. 
On the death of Nag Khachar his brother 
Ramo assnmed the sovereignty over b, filft : 
but after his time, owing to the fend with the 
Parmars, Chotila was deserted. Yet the Par- 
mars were never ahle to recover it, and its lands 
remained under the Khuehars' sovereignty. The 
descendants of Ramo are called Rum axils. 
The p&Ufo erected in memory of Nag Khachar 
and the Kathis who fell with him are still 
Btauding at Chotila. From Sagal Khachar, son 
of S'ltnat, and brother of NAg and Ramo, sprang 
the Suragii n i and T a j p a r fi KAthis ; from 
Nag the N a g A n la and K a 1 a n i s ; while from 
Devait sprang the G o d a d k a s , who now hold 
lands in Botild and Gadhru under Bhuunagar. 
Ramo Khachar, who ruled at Chotila, had six 
Bons, viz. (1) Chomlo, (2) Jogi, (3) Nando, (4) 
Bhimo, (5) Jaso, and (6) KApadi. Chc.nilo It-ft 
Chotila and lived at Hadmatiya and DAnta. 
vash . Jogi had a .son Ramo, whose son was Vclo, 
whose descendants are at present the Girusias 
of Umarcla under Dhrangadhra. One of his 

t A v&di i$ a proftWFinnal nuke-catcher, bnttbc WOfd 
alao means ' an enemy,' anil ui hero need in the doubli* 
MOM 
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descendants named Kilo, son of MAnuuyo, was 
a brave and renowned Katki, and the following 
verses are said in his honour : — 

w^nr sfr $^fr n 5TRt ^ft m: ll 

From a kror take a lAkh, 
From a lakh take one thousand, 
From a thousand select one hundred, 
In the hundred Kalo will be best. 
And this verse — 

Il5lr.ll ^*n-^^*T^||5ft3tf sTTTrSTKll 

wm wr w^rc 11 ^f^i *trw riTTT^r II 

KiUiu, if even there should assemble twelve 

thousand other armies, 
Where has Raghumath created a sardar like 

RAmo the son of Sam. 
Nando, the third son of Riimo, died without 
male issue. From his fourth son Bhimo sprang 
the B h i m a n i 8 , who hold some lands on the 
banks of the BhAdar ; and from his fifth son Jaso 
Bprang the J a s a n is . The sixth son, named 
LCupadi, went to Dhandhuka, which he con- 
quered, expelling Aj a Mer and the Muhamraadan 
garrison. He conquered for himself a chordsi, or 
principality of 84 villages, oq the banks of the 
Ranpur Bhadar river, and used to make forays 
in. the surrounding districts at the head of 
fifteen hundred horse, and many stories are told 
of his daring. The following verses are in his 
praise :— 

II CW. II %3TC ■FTfft «If II 9f«Tr =fiP: 3Tr*ft- 1| 

$s$ rnnfr f.w wwti II 
snrff jits^ wfe ^t? || 
*f$ir *fr$r ttstt^ **r ffrcr ll 

mn ^TTFT STFf qzm ll 
JJ7 *J3T ?F*f jvt Wltf ifir || 

fff^ir snrftwr m urn 11 
$m >m wwfnr »Trjr^r?r 11 

s^far q^r ^ffjHt mrf ll 
*?f *m ^j &*& *i$ 11 

Wtf*l TiTfST & iTTTfT 11 

wsjr^ir ^^f [f ^r^pir zafi ll 
^ufaO ftsr infill 

As the lion rends, so the sword is the claw o( 

(he K 1 1 -I I ; 
He cleaves the strongest elephants of the world, 
Does KApadi, sod of the lion-like KAmo. 



Kapadi roared on the bants of the Bhadar, 
Conquering the land he became king of D h an - 

d h d k a . 
He was protector of his subjects like a tiger ; 
Though he devoured great pieces of the ele- 
phants' legs, yet the (blood)tbirsty young 

tiger roared, 
His iron claws he raised with immeasurable 

strength, 
And cast down the army of his thick-necked 

enemies, 
The umbrella-bearing (king) cut them down as 

it were bulls and elephants, — 
Say, Thus did the great tiger, the Kathi of 

S or ath . 
The claws of the Khachar Bito struck deeply ; 
From fear they fled (from him) in every 

direction, 
On the Asuras fell a heavy calamity. 
Bravo, king of lions, thou hast sorely terrified 

them ! 
There is also this couplet : — 

lljj&H TTFT-jTr; qnni^qTHiTr^^ II 
mrSr^ turv ll wj tnfar -^ft ll 

The feet of banner-bearing (kings) 
Cannot stay on the mountain (of Chotihl) . 
Because the KApadi lord ofChotila 
Is brandishing his sword. 

KApadi Khachar had seven sons, viz. (1) K 
jam (2) Jaso, (3) Waste, (4) Harsur, (5) Devait, 
(G) Hijho.and (7) WAlero, of whomNAgAjan was 
the most famous. He had two sons, Lakho and 
Ifulu Khachar, and married his daughter Pre- 
miibai, in the month ofPaush Samvatirio (a.f>. 
1657), to Bajhani DhAndhal at Gugliunft, and 
gavo her the village of ChhadiAli as a marriage 
portion. The following verses are said con- 
cerning NAgAjan : — 

ll|?r.|| 5^^ft Jmi7 11 «5=f. «sPPFrtll 
^ *fk *sr ll =ttot =rmrw n 

When (the drums) of a ferocious Khan 

beating at GugliAna 
Men remained under your protection, Xagajan. 
Mulu Khachar made S ej a k p n r his capital, 
and thence conquered Anandapura; while 
Lakha Khachar made S h I pur his capital, 
whence he conqneredM e w A s a and B h A d 1 a . 
Mulu Khachar had three sons :— (I) WAjsur. (2 I 
RAmo, and (3) Sudul. Of these, KAmo kepi 
Ananda p u ra as his share, aud tlic present 
talukd.'i!-. of Anandapura are liis descendants. 
During these times C'h o t i 1 a was still waste, nor 
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i repepuLuted since its roliuquuli- 
niftTit by fin; souh of Rainr* Khiifhnr, It ruumiinvj 
thus waaUfuntilS.iihr.il 1 80S) whmr, it, (ho month 
I glut, KhAchatu Sidul Muk, WAjaur Maltt, 
uud Kunio if nln repop uUvted 1 1 
tlio son* of MuJu Khncliar of S o j u k p u r, of 
whom mention has been \rom. Lnk I>n 

K 1 1 1 o bar of Shapnr Inulaem nonn, three of 
whom — Bhiiii, Kuiup'j, mid Blidn — were his sons 



by tli L . lister of Jhinjhari I I Mifmdlud ; and thn 
Other four^Snro, Yiro, tffngho, nod Choke — 
were the i .- nutter of Gbaglnuu BhJW. 

Knrapo and iJlnWi reigned at B h A d I n , Wagho 
ruled at M o wftai. Sum reigned at 6 hi 
Mid Chobari, | -nuusrii and Fi- 

ji r a li r wliilit filmto ruled ut A j mnr. The 
stum of Sum, unmet! Vcly and Nujo, racoeeded 
father at Cbubari in Sarin* i 



TRANSLATION UTJlIJiArtr.S MTI HATAKAM. 

1 ALA., flALCUlTJL 

i-nr ttunzai. 



A u'uuiui's heart is like ft glaaa, reflecting e very 

fir: v. 

Her sunt thought*, like moimtniii paths, are 

diffimilt to traca, 
Her fancy wnvew, lik* the dew which lota* 

leaves end- 

5uu>, Wai deadly Unaa-hnds, develop an 
ahu growe, 

Who full, in right of either hunt 

C [ion th r ensanguined plain, 
Though ad heaven be lout. 

V vesta both sides praise doth g.i 

The Bonr'u and Rnhn'a mighty duetts our re. 

1 with gloaming tnaku the ma- 

o'unrhohntid blQi 
Tin- other, sorely maimed in llghl, whilu head 

hd£ I U. . ■-.!! remain. 
Makr* shift to awallow etiJJ the, for, 

releoite again. 



mm ! 



Tin.- laud ia limited by hou, thoioaUftb,.. 

Thr i . ring orh ofdny moimirc 

tmokleta & \ 
All thing* are fettered and rfgrftinod, i . 

the sage's mini I, 
Which springs Ixrjronil iho bourn , a«4 

range* am 



Befctv :in and 6lvn thure'a nothing to 

■ Hie, 

Itc thy wife fair or fool *b» will servo thee as 
well, 

Man in w su deserts the aamo oonnw 

pnrwaes, 
And a frieud'a lint a friend in a court op a cell. 



1, ii 



i r , hills, and king of makes 

fclt'a evatre shakes; 
ISOfl) 

Swarvo not, while unilkss ages roll. 

Dues not the tortoise feel the load he bear» 

without eomplaiii: 
le not khu naming lord of day with roweJcm 

wandoring Jjiiut V 
Arv not gxioil men vcrwhidmi', ' Imntr 

wh thirir troth to break ? 

Great itpjrii>* lovo to carry thru ugh whalc'er 

*bey nudertako, 

aboiij to L ihuirte 

3 1 nut first with |1 l|« 

■can call all 3 own 

Who lilla tin witli bread 

The- moan pnr«oo a thousand ways to batisfy 
thair greed, 

Uut ho will ne'er h ajut» whowi gain'a 

i i . hi 'ii' ■' ■ 

drink* tip the aea to atill i! 
craving maw, 

a thirsty world, tan. wart* 
doth upward draw. 

to mintHtnr and bard actfgi 
0fl " '<ru]ono now taxes find. 

By hon i Ia ga both ajpiro to clii 

Tliia Hlnwly baildl hio |raw«r, and tlm 

=1 1-» plaw 
And pari anthanked with liberty and 

Though fortunr? ahower bur biewdngs e\ , 
Bat few will reach tho poor 

• kgh rain -etooda all day In ng | . arr» 

•hi 
Xhroe drops at moat rim U , IV j )ra v „ r . 



m .Htdud u * ttfWa^ 3wfow tt fa pUrvd apua (K4dBkh T — 



<] SANSKRIT AND Old) OAJJABEaH rNSCIHrTJONS. 
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A man ahnuIJ rovwenoo the sa#e, 

/ when lio give* adviei.%— 
'fix- random worda of prudent age, 
Jf rightly weighed, am pwirl* of price. 

The good man, like a bound 
Springs ever upward | Gill; 

Tlv foils lib- lump H'duy. 

And rnimWos into dust uv. 



I I'ult- no lot h;» 
t bo lake bo horn. 
The Bfttttt will uu'er, like barndoor fowl, rako in 
lite dixit fur grain* nf coin. 



Tin liko the cheeks of elephant* splitting with 

Tis liko Iho neigh or battle-horse that freta 

and paws the ground, 
'Tib liko a strong man mnaml from sloop with 

trumpets, life*, and drum*, 
VVIil- -,,i-. | in ho&vcnly might, Ed 

on vengeance, comes. 



Tho heart of thu contented man enjoys perpe- 
tual peace, 

Tho covetous pine with Inst of wealth ; thuir 
UAVtngi never txwto j 

■"--, peak, of gold entire, can euptivuLe 
my I 

L.L Llm, who I ftimbor op . ry olT 

the whole. 



From on turn raimw tho lotos' rosy hue, 

■il men others* good pursue, 
Aud cruel niL'a haw cruel t-uda hi viuw. 

Truth ia llm omamflot of all mankind, 

: got fcho koepur"* mind, 
Jjoarniucr and patiunco nro a tiriihumf/a h 
Each cnwtuiv" i»ood becomes it moat. 

Bettor to fall from moon u-fafc, 

And dash thy Hfo out on thu plain, 

r th 1 v is venomod serpent's b 
I tetter the death in fiery M 
Timii onev to sworvo faotu virtue's «.. 
Which they who low ne'er ilnd turaiu. 

Abandon, fool, thy hope* to SCO 

Tin! bravo man dread o 

When tho great doom «]i>»|| inr<ti o'crtnko 

Nor seas, not uigUiy lulls will qnnJ. 

Tin- run iri thu lord of binding herbs, I 

gleaming horn ia diva's oreet, 
Is doomod with dim ri no; none con 

«W -".'St. 

A Bpl lovely brides, tlio symbols 

way, 
Arcjuweta strong on mark's thread stool tr 

mgh many a tolkunie dd 
As pearls nru from a necklace shed, when breaks 

tho bom] ih, 1 1 he] I them (net* 
Light perse, wli 

on \j>i ml (fin tamo's luW. 



iirr and 01 1' i rNscRtPTio 

I j. v. PLBBT ii, I 
(Cantimud /r**» jw» 



This in tm inscription of the Vijnyonagarn 
dynasty, from Flati 1 So. J2 i»i* Jtujur Dixoa'a 
Hvork. T bo original, in Canarcso uharrwiters jijk 
proacltuig ran okw^ly to tiiwso 

ilonasloDc-l hit'" 

Ii. . !. ..p. The languriLn; iw purl - 

lv San tarit aud partly Cnnaro'jp. Tho nmblmna 
tho atono am: — la tho COlUm, » 
/i^Mfa oud a kiimling priuat or woranippoi 
ita right, a Gguxu of IhtSftva, witJi tlio snn ur 
nuTori : and 00 ita left, a swndinp flgnro, 

ula>vo wh most bo the mouu or tlw 

sun, though tfu pllofcOgSSpfa ^ <*ut so a* not to 
show 

TL. bicription U dated in live „v<nr of 
aTg ij'^a'lft b*» th» nadlas ihuulu bo AchyuUinfliirij*, ud oiH 



tho iaalirahar. . . tin 

Vikriti ' itftrii Uart, rind br longs to ihc 
of king AohyrrtArnjo or AchynlAdArar»y ■ 
rouonla that NnrAyat/ndcva, thu son of Tim- 
m, divided ini portions the village 

of iJallopiiiu, othenrise known as AchyutarAya* 
pnra, which hod boon jirorionaly granted to hhn 
i.j r! , ,, . i .,;,;,■• , o ... shora bo Ifat fgod 
Marihnra .. hare* to Vit- 

vos vara rikdliya, tliu atin of Jt&nniL . ihya. 

\ aJrj u ta roy a'o* bed l»y 

l'rinsopiu hb liut of tho kiu. i,*aro, 

but hia data ia wrongly given thorn ai betwwo 
nu, l-l dobIj bbA 

m» uamo in Sfo. 
(iatml t'aka 1+>1, tho Vikari 
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too to bri-Harikara* ! Kercrenoa 
to ijauibhu, who is mtido beautiful by a ckanri 
which is the moon that lightly rente upon his 
li'if fcy hftail , wad who is the fi) 1 1 1 u 1 1 1 1 i 01 1 - 1 1 i 1 
the erection of the city of Luc three- world* I I 
salute lluit mighty tree of pnradisfl whieb is Lin: 
form of 1 lard Lara, tin.- trunk of - 

n nhieh are the onus of 
£rltttuIGftmrt$l 
Hail! On i hi* nnniversftry of tho incarnn- 
1 i-Krishrm, at tho lu 
Jayautl |, oa Hornby ill -i-Uth day 
iliirk fortnight of the month Sr.ivana of the 
iiivaUara, which was the year of the 
rahaitt oftkn I IA2, 
while the glorious supremo kins,' of kin. 

iiio lord of kings, the brave uiul puissant 
great kn iTrtr/iya, wan governm 

. ■ iremit \>n of plowing oonvoKn. 

X_L r ,1 yon ad 0" r a, tho son of T i in tnarawa | 
of Cfa :] "» lla«ag» ofVaffli 

(ftho rituatuiU- a] 4j .<• nil,— 

baring" allotted to the av-i ■; of the 

I iriharadova two xhare* of the village 
wf I! u 1 ! »*• |MirA,tt I'Vr/rt * ■" which has 11 1 
i BkrA3r.ftpn.rn1 in Lha I. 
mien of (thn town of) Hfrribi ri which be 
■\ PArtdjnna da within the fii; 
which belongs to the ' 
of K.-fTuni, whioii Inn 

hiui fur the office • 

(tho DM of 

-Hikriimniiii"' . it. wit h yifU of gold and 

lib I ifl d n ibw, to V i ' : v 1 i v .1 e it rid k y n , 

the ;• luchundraradhya of Hariharn, of 

Lhu lineage of Iron t a ma and of tho riiiifili.iio 
Utihool of A » v u I a y ■ o a ; and (whh it) he gave 
a- roll) tho effect, that " Jn tin* 

manner you shall happily <"< 'illago) in 

■ihure*, in the itucecMuou of vuur sous* and 



■ >«! «f <\ntj wnuUtiiur of Vuhwn {U» 
" 

<*f Vwhita. 

4 i'Arntl, the wtf* or $n. 

•of tin* Ofttfriuu BAbhd u- nil! 1 . 

Utl f..-ftllk*tit ttf S'rJttttir ■ -•• 

,ei-m krialie*. 
|| 8c. ' km* Timmn,' 

iaaiu*iutra' mwioi to bum], 

** Anoiiior form of r MoV 1 •«• o«A» 1 i«xo 31 1 . 

I , iuuii%fy iuiJ inttininif •( U«tu mini w« not 
Lnnvn, Ftirturpi w» lis** ii« iuifU 

1 



grn m u H mfl, aw long an tho moon and 

In {discriminating between) giving a gn 
ami pre*errinj,' (il 

r ihaa giving'; from giving a 

, bat by jmwrring 

gtnntornnoUior)baaUaimi Uu nnherw of 

A d h y u t n || l| 3 In this world land that ho* been 

girim to a Brahman w m a «i«ter to nil I 

5 • ! Thi- preservation of 

y uiiutluir iu twii» an 
. iatf in ime'jj own (Hiruon; 
at4^«iliug U10 grant of another, ono*i own 
tfrant bee,' in bnrn 

j ««•» an a worm in 
, n land 1 b*r by 

another' 

uulioa, who woop v, 
of thuir wwilth, gntlicr up ; duriug 

rire kings or fchow bn longing ti> tho to 
lie* of king*, — who, throwing off lesimint. 
away the heritage of Br.i]irnttRH»— toruiunied* 
i 11 (the h all called) Knmbhipakafl They 

. ,l mothnr. \\ ho abixo 
sake 
nontnry proaoni 
or oa ace 

'Tie * gtmural bridge of piety of klnga should 
tfwr bu pnaorvud by you' — lUn/i de^a Rannv 
t'luitidra make his earnent nsjiieat to all future 
U it bo auxptcioaa ! 
The di -i: lariea of thii 

TiOagD are: — To the cast of the village, a tnma- 

rroo above a wild fig-tree j to tbej ••..., 
of tho village . * 

This is onotluT V i j a y a nag a ra buwripl 
frtim Plato No, ili of Jifajor Dixon'* work. 
ml if) on a atontstablnt 7' 7* high by 
■2' 11" brwidut riarilu 'tiiAfttlho 



:; . ,t doj tli* Du«Biflc 0! thk wwd b rc- 

..r ami mile* oOfi* ofatu! 
wLich thv> til l&£v- tiro Utuui iuul juasuuulaut tnuuoii Jbcsr 

55 4«iw'r!tnilyUi'diid,~tUB ait> 
■njKTOUl; trawTran'tviitdi i« a 1 f Indm w b«ajf 

Urf«4</<r 

il. U ■■■.!«■« tnl«#U0J10 

of |f fmtrf battHttiiM and «f lu<»»«* rwili dnui tLu jiuainw 
of Iwlra, tiruca. 

*T A iiUj- t.a wi>ft» h mt.tnl'-'t lutrc. maragnmifm 
mtaaitiir abo t» Fj* tulrrit *'-. tkr kun,l. i.*. nuirrini. 

•ML, *ai. 

t flw keO in wluch tha «Hck#d m> L 
itMU. SSMK«Ui A tothie£S«rUi- 



THE TSDUJS ABTTQUABY. [WwiKtts. I87. r .- 



"the stone are:— In the centre, tv Uhg&) 
OH ily ruchti u prii*t landing, witli the sua 
above him ; and OH its loft, a reprMSfctitation of 
Rrtjwva, with tbo moon above it. In thin in- 
Klauco tlit* language i» Sanskrit throughout* 
The character* ore Canarese of the same »Uwd- 
ard as thaw of the prec toll. 

This, ngnin, is an inscription of the time of 
A c h y n tar il y a, and it ia dated in tin- J flM of 
« he &'riivaliuua Sat* L460 I • l^SB-D), the 



Vtlambt tfAnim^ara. It records the grant of the 
Tillage ofKandaT»d». other wise known as 
A fa f r i t u r fi y »"? i) d ra in a 1 1 a p u ru r to tin- 
anbury, by A c ti y n t a m a 1 1 a p u « u a Of 
A k tea pa, tnc nutuster of Achyi. faray a. 

Th« orthography of this inscription, as also 
of the preceding, is peculiar in several respects: 
iHirticulurly noteworthy is the insertion of y 
»ftf r thu compound letter j* in aoeordsnoo with 
the modern pronunciation, — d wj, — «f thu letter. 



TtuMeriptioH-* 
[ I ]ftj?^b*n=b ?dj; [ || ] ^%o?fi-TB^c^arfjEF^^£5^rf5» [ | j *)!>**&&** 

csjr ||( | ) ^=EjTi>*o^^3S^5(3S^?)[3]T*£530*/rf3crXvtcaa?c || ^^o» 

&»{ri9« ||( i ) A»^tf^^.?a3^^W*.S«rf»tfowse«ctf3f.»* Sfsgnydg^^TCgEMl^i^ 

ji,5»»as»M ^(^ttWjSPdsfc *:$*«& t=l(ll) S*^^** SX * 

v&a^ffvs^^wcnt^j^vd^^^o^^boAjXJ^fTj^a^wsXjfl ||( | ) onrfj.***.** oJb^tftfg 

wef-cei^f OojO^ ag a ^ c;&o&a &«* don^tS^ssaWax ||f | ) ccjT^j gjd«»fc&- 

tiutratttoc S^^J^^i^c^lo]^;*!^^^ z^SipB* tj^a |j ft $*<.• 

^ 3^^^^)t^3l^a^^r?:r^ffOi^ei?i^^ai«4(^forK4) *tJ*? B ||( I ) 

ioi?*:3^7lj^;f n ti &io Bf^b)tftiga*5 fc aa n Wx£^5»jSffao pen* 

*fc>4a || cs»a£iiS98^"»^« c&s{ ins«fc:rii]33*tf}tfS ||( | J ri«is«andjtft 

Si II tf^o;fea£tf[is]qUd«d* toai>g«£5FM ^Jj-o || o || cr^fddL^^jSe^^cy^- 

iSjrfJei 9«iS^Qr SMrf&X ik3« ^f^^rf?5»sSoF*3£|(3- )[ 1 

ecu** «3;j*>£ cdfl^ 'htnU?>W^(ti^)^»w^*j[u]a4j- **£,(%* )*# W 6 '* 

• Tbo twisi of lltu nw-nptipn hnay tw> ton* fw tit* pm^, ih. i .-»cb liiw hu Ihwii m«rb«| by * nrawtal in 



Novum, 167S] SAK8K?IT AXD OLD DANAHBSB DiSCftlPl 









riassatA* l|-s|t &£p>intifflfo&*to #- : TC^b5,ci* |J(|) atfBF^fcfrtffS^tJgrf^f- 

r.- i&ti&fr3« ||o|i ^j=s«=[a]!Cb S.*X*=3 sarXjl^tosjatfMCri? || 

[»7Dtf3»caa tt ii(|) d*w^aa« *it*s tfcp)^ tfoi^=>.?S"T A^o n 



J^O* e^Swautfpft [JWje*O^TO?^^oaSiJ^3 || e*^*tfwtfoai:.. ^^6(# 



i^, |,(|) i<^nt»^db4ii> XiJ&o lto&a»*o«^(aM)[Mj*o II d^tflb. 



TV-iWirhVn. 
UcvcreiKW to £ r i -H a r i h a r a ! Revere!- 
bli ii. who is matin beautiful^. 1 May that 
body of Hariham, which is raadi) uuspiVioan by 
the aido-gtanoea of I a d i r i J ami the daag] 

be mount W pnrapcrity upon tbtf 

H iri ., • gag I), who aosfcroyecl 

m whole world j 
end ihe mighty S i va, who humbled At p 

id .i p i» ii « . and (th« tw« conjointly in the 
form of) Hnrihara, who was the catwo of aUrm 

• In d«* oilcitttt thtt flee nwunniuM* wttb tho Jc»'«™ 
9f3i f bm ktt nutta or enirere P>*r iWn i U»« k*t«ri 

ttofft ■» ihtn rfpariml *» I Uw fir** Uwo* •*»»«■ 

..1 nmiL-MV-fc clmr i tU catuattiat only il Hlff- 
uutL 

| miinp mf Sri ur J.Aii»hrnT, 
j fH^i LtfUuuoootttaiR LIihbA1»j». 



i **, who cnt short tho intention of tlw 

!v n r ii r , who is pml mii> 

world, wlwdttl • pufa$&. who stow him 

at and tbodwthottbe tlir«o 

■i who «-n« like uhaHL 1 inuiukinif »u 

.qs (dnmoiu) who had ponraded the 

rcr© qtuumUbgiii lov^ 

tho lont of the dauj htfrc 

,-juid'a to appetuo D Ii u v ii ii i r *, 

>r lost t hi* Inlaws which went her foot 

..-co to close thisir hods, boro (upon 



•■ SimiiAkiklpa, t* C«tl«l, i*f tlw eiiW town ntf tlwt 
liolil 'if the driuou il>\. 

tf IlnnrAillUM, *hi»* «liir( >»1tjii-t in lilt- wu t- tlMtfOjr 
or rain hi* omwm, Uh- finJara |HrtnM% but whoM effort* 
wwv fnwtrwted by VuW» m Kn»Ufui- 

tl ThrMrtrowrcUtfltof « <!«ra<-tn d— li a j f J bfWM 
jriiki, «il»«-, mil Iron, iu the »ky. Kir. and ouib. 

f| Prcilulilj: ILUiUw m iat«Mte(L 

EivttacJ|% «lw jtud af w»f. 
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[48] JSirfSj «T *(**)#* W 5 [|J -T-fr 

T?ir^r: || . *?t^ <rrT^rf 
£«.! Ti ? # ?ffi * r =i 5; J «r(l 

rai.l SrcifKftrft:) ii 

Tr- i 

ltex'eren i ■ ■ DC r M ! .1 n A d h i p a t i ! May iho 

I l.iri protect you, which air inf a 

colour like ii olood, which urn rough from 

- rubbotftr iogof (lit- bow .Stir it* 

. and wide U KHrtm as piUurw to aupport tbfl 

pavilion of tiif ;hrri> worlds f 

1 1 i I r In kha vfoioriotui a&d gtoi i Yu- 

Silko, In y-uiiitli ^wr called 

PluvftiVn. in Lhe month Suhiisyuf +. on thu day 

nflw-nimn, un Wi . Sri- 

• i n 3 ii , — tljfi jjlinnun* suprci i 
king . : i bo ■' ; .? of Ida j 

<tlour and pnumnoo; he who 

wiui bora hj • «f Kara and in. the himagoof 

1 1 'lirupjidn ; ho who wa* nut Ii rnned at. 1 he city 

h b i u tl h y j'i n n , -vim protected 

i.fl i'f till ruslea and of all 1 htr aiageanf I i 

a grant of tontl^X "" *'i° * -'■""' Moo 

V ri Ic6dfl rn kshet rn of the city of 

pTiTiiv,! wioUi country, on 

iiLrouii worship of (tha god) SiiAivuxuh 

who luid boon propitiated by KaikayuijiUha, tho 

holy dinoipln , ., D | 1 1,,, 

'•ufteolli'ppof Lliofotiri of bhll minis hi 
ingtO lb©§0 ports, im follows): — 

• Ferbupi *|!»si3*C^» 'th# holy boai 7 (Ynhqu), b la- 

♦ TL -f - wi at ltat Ouuttnl in the original 
*d1 i' ! tilow tfe* Ha*. 

£ Tlif amd «Tlf waj «t CM omitted in ijV onfinsl tad 

f Id ihi-<jTijtKid tMj utop k laMrtixJ btturcn the ^iiul 
■ CUi cbVMtir, m wrttt** la tbv vrvpm\ , ratlin-* cmlj 



,J lti (In.- sacred locality of thu band of saints, 

. . . 
V udut ,- hi liirn, and the 
boundaries of which an* s— On thu E., lo iht' 
I a 11 1' • h h a d rl which (at. that plum) 
to the north; mi ilii- -■ 
cotiflucucu of riven* which u callud tJic e<m- 
flmnoa of the haraiffctge of Agastjn ;. oq the 
W,, to tho E. of On-" Fj'mlumauuds §§ ; ftud 00 
ill" X,, to lliu S. of the Bhimiuuudl,— iu order 
that my pnrcnta may attain tho world of 
Vkhyu,— in tho preacaco of tho i>od ]\nn- 
hnra, nl the tiuicufuii ooli ifti of 

gold, and with libationjt of tho wntnr of tin- 
.. h Imilra, l t ol' ■ vill, havo 

i tho banda ofob'' be wrfoy- 

t*l) bv ill'. RCOGcJi our disciple* Bl 

as thu* riiwu und mn may hud, the aaered 
Joadity of tho hand ol'aaintA whinh is mituated 
irithir tl gcther with it* hidden 

treasure and water and atonen and ^rf>rytning 
that acrrat'A and .tib/nrit and whnirrrr has 
hecoma or mny boooiBe proportTi rind with 
(no i'1-i'piit frir.fii|i of Iho glory (of tho eight 
■ 
Tho witness to thta QtA « 
Hun. t be moon, the wind, fire, thu sky t tho earth, 
heart, thn miiul, ami riay, and 
. and tlio morning- rind the ovi 
light, i I. mm'.. Ii.,. bobfti 

man f Sriedrttlni , Cf J n (dibtiriiuinutiug be I 
Ifiviug u gmut und prraerving &a. ! Tl 
\a' iuuoftbut which haa h«u given by nnoJlirr i% 
twtuo fa. 1 (Lct«noh ono «ay to himself j,— land 
givun by royuelf i« to lw rcgurdod u a dan 
.1 ni.l given by a father as a * 

by another aa a mother, OIW n In. old 
ah«|*ixi from In ml tlml hna been buitomd ! He, 
win* is iiiuui enough to oontiKnire that 
but been given b> is Tiler than that 

by othur low an. 
tbydogal Baurbon uaaod 

yoart aa a wonti in Ordure, who takes away thu 
portion of a Ilruhiuaii, wn luia Imhwi 

If or by another) 

•we en-- trU to ocaimnt It 

If 1 ** TUp bow of Vilhnu. ir i-titwiui- 

tt KHJivmtjBV&hfy*! • • • • *T«f(iiV*#ddaaid* 

i(j,.inn,if ,— itnjft- u tin HijMfwti. >i rh *iilt tlio aoaduolve 

««J *; 'nkotkm U «maa 

in naourrrt (rnnmiur, Injt ii u ■ tnailanca nf Uir ruiarrw 

vliuiu$iiji»n.- to fthAldJBu.iilibwirii 

<S "TImi reeky r. | ^. 

5T BwSot««t4»iiatS7of thfiiin 
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ROUGH NOTES Off KIIANDESH. 
hi vr. i a. 

tinmatfmmr. 



I Ukui'f I * 0! 

west or re all otitic t) k o r 

ili virion and rut L 

Tli* PnrvrA r 3j! of K ore iduntiial 

in all law. 

The Wkl '■■! same aa 

in ilii! Dakl 

Tin ruliararea wal oC |K'ople ©ailed 

tlie SI ft c .11 r 8h i >: ft r i .", who spend I 
wandering up rind down rivt-rri fishing, 

especially for crocodiles. Their procedure in it* 
cnit djo crocodile into some pool having mutow 
, which, they atoji ,■ had •■.trong 

aula, II Mn; mark on* in at nighi, they light 
fire* and watch the poo! lilt daylight. 
Tlir \\ A ti Rhil was are a relitfioiur tool who 
I Ivog about, hut bavo 
now uvneralh mil agri- 

cultmv- T am not aware of their apecial tem«tB» 
■Hint to be unpopular uuj 
a. A jcrurfl of lltift sort, mimed A j I b a , 
cxmriied ■■r.pnafc the* court of 

rrapt period 
B 4 i , after Yauiwackao Holkar 
hud become insane. 

A |HculiftT men of oV idea 

sometime* viai ni forests of 

air proper pastures am in lie- 

Lhu Deklmn Tliey uppcur to bfl 

descended Croui ftravujtau immigrant*, but hnvu 

ct and no special Inn- 

'iraxnorv "d respectable 

IJ ' Wid rnMm- 

bh) j!. • arityU coltJTfttort. In JM 

thr Xu.nl 'itindy to 

breed of hlaok 

and v "iu railed Etfttfcar, m 

in llio EkOfikon f-r th 

,r. large. irorahlp Krishna us 

u, and lake good mix- al 

l( andar '&- 

IT,, FHiK or Fowart Tribe*, 

IW, we fold jutichthat »*■ 
in ih. 

Then- «t rr-rt ft Blltaii 

K o I i it takin armedfafo p hirr b 

t fldi eaar, tttk it 



ulod moot ari'l kin " in 

addition to ilitir own position as water-bearers* 

fishers, and fisrryuKuu IlUJj . Uouiurly 

'ii the caal and south, where they 

generally hokl thr inferior offices of village. 

J A g I i a or gunaxal watch- 

gate-ward, and Tal.i ■ 

• if l1u> vi • if; nndri' 

village Ha vildAr who aim worn to tli .to of 

tin- lii itigtho head of tlui village police 

Ktnnoo he is respira- 
Htblv for order. ^-m 

>, as skilful in woodcraft m the IMi 
and far cooler uud vicudier. I 
tolorabtu cultivator*, lew given to arkno 
moat netting of tin* son, and withal a line mi 
follows, physically and morally ' 
i.vcvrtr (on acconnt o£ thuir iir 
nnuibcrnund IvfistrnuhlnisonuicharacUfr), ut tract 
ution astho nnxt raca on 

...■ iih : 1 1 n-x 

,'i U thn reflnlts of the last eonsiiH 
of £ln\ndfl&h, bat I hope mmv offifler now aorV- 
ingth Jirl rough 

h wan current when 1 wan in that 
dhrtrict, vi*. that I lift B h 1 1 1 a « otnbOrod 1 
kc.uL*, or about ben per cent, of ll \» fWI- 

brinn of R lading; tl:. Outh 

■m tulukiM, linoo tnitiftfarnkl to SI 
Thifl , hownv' * several 

races who are not tmc K h 11 1 - , J call 

then tShnUNaik^'or-'Xiuk 

John in hu wiJtk OH Oaoitd I 

i tag i by which the d*>«**ent of the 
jlh 111 i raced to tho union of 

with a wood-nymph wl 

him "lien ahmo and weary In 

9ha boro him a larga family, or 

raft A Kcauip. rind wa* accord- 

io the jungh liavft 

l>ff<m tl«f pu" I his descend* 

nnta, ii BhUlO In ffliaiufadi, Howl, 

■- wiih i bin or anyniuular bgma ; 
ami, Oi far M I oould diaoovcr. tho Bl 
look upon thomwlron ax Autochthouea. t 
n>T are »c>YOTa l tum-*! ntp nti onad in 

■JtoS Jit*, r^i ii. i«i. j-* sot. air. , »i i »«tnr. 
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Sanskrit writings, but MB Tint, in a prwition to 
givo chapter and verse. Throe. ;jIi"iit C 
ami Southern KhAndeidi they arc village w 
men ami thik&rt*, And paid labourers for the 
cultivating end trading cartes j often, indeed, 
under our "Reign of Law/" reduced to A state 
of personal slavery or little better, and living 
i a yoke of stamped paper that enters into 
the soul of the poor domi-savage as I^- r 
as could fetters of iron In the S » I p u r n monn- 
tains to thu nurtb uud thu dn I' 

• ; a of the west they form often Ibe whole 
populiitieu of remote jangle Tillages. T 
east und nouih-eiwt they give place to the Koli 
in the plain?, and in tbo bill* to Uio T A r v 1 , but 

rth-east they mn cm quita into I; 
Isluuir, and bow imieh Farther I know not. They 
are numerous along: ihni part of the S a t ui a 1 a 
range in tbo south- went which lies between 
gsih and live great gap of Munmar 
through which the G. 2 IV Rftltw*y run i 
in tluiL direction tliCry extend aa for huuth ax 
thu Pumi District, but keeping' (as far as mj 
limited knowledge of the Numk and Ahmad, 
nagnr Cnlleeioratea allow* me to state) ruLber 
to thu plains lliau to I be SaUyidri 11 ilk, ua 
which, I fancy, I be presence of a miii 
aboriginal race, kbfl Hill IC - 1 1 - , 1 
fur them. Among op- | UTC r 

a country nearly a* largu as Ireland, and nub- 
jeut to conndiiTmblfl ', • and 

nonri^hment,* then u rally various types 

of Mppoftrftncc and even of character. 

The It hi I Is of the Suhyiulri And SfctmalA 
aro generally much superior in physique, 
features, and intelligence to those of tbu SaL- 
purAs and Central Khandcsb, and in tbo rank* 
of the i$h til Corps at DJmruniguiii one mny see, 
amongst dwarfish figures sunn canted by luces 
which almost suggest tin- A I 'H call, many wnll- 
built men, and even soiuo toll and handsome 
ones with regular features and watt hair. 

Like must Indian nines, whether Aryan or 
aboriginal, tiny a* at or fami- 

lies having different surnames, bat tbey don't 
mcuti a, except in the case of the 

" Mewus Chiefs" of the west, who are always 
spoken of by their rniaily name* of WasawiL, 
Wulvi* Piirri, Ac. 

Probably no race in this Presidency ban given 

. * I nrweobar a party of Bhlti* who omumie-l • murder 
in Pun* (wing "ipottod" u (raadsren fawn Shim>iub bj 



more trouble to reduce to order, considering 
its numbers. The Marilthua, never tolerant of 
forest tribes, appear to bfl BbJlll 

hku wild beasts, and the latter seem to have 
ited the position, the result of 
which was a war of raids and daeoitifis on thn 
ana kiiIr, and extermination by nil possiblo 
means on the other. The favourite iiiAUCttuvre 
of the MnrJUha leaders was to humbug their 
simple adversaries)! into coming: in to make peace, 
nnd ratify the treaty with a grand carouse'* 
>m| ■ "Bhill in narrating 
one of these eei*^#, "that our people can never 
resist an offer of litpaor. '.' The invariable ' graee 
after I the entertainment was it whole- 

wile mftgftero gt i nog and in- 

toxicated savages,— generally by precipe 
them over a cliff or into wells* A. ruiv 
customed for Bever&l generation* to regard these 
as the main choroeterifctio of orgonired 
government and civilized society might be ex- 
pected tn give tirmblo to the tirnt Rntish ofHeurs 
who wane into contact with them. Aeconi 
the early bintory of Kbandesh as a Britunh 
district is nuts long record ol ling raids 

n ml tVuitItt.i (nirsuits varied with on occasional 
bUnuiJi or exeoutian. Thn HhillK derived groat 
advantage from tbo natural wihlness of pAt. o4 
tbo en m dciolatien to which all of it. 

hnd bceu reiluced by serving aa a cwtk] 
tbu later wars of the Marat hi. empire, an 4 Hi" 
deadly iinheakhinesa of the jungle posts* 

Of one of these, 3f a w a p u r , tbere is a legend 
lliii ufter a certain detachment bad been there 
for a few montlis tbo native civil official in 
eburgo curled in thirir arms and aeconi remenU 
to bead-quarters with s brief und wtiwr report 
afaml thu men wcro * hhnlit jtmW (expended): 
and e.ven now native subordinates often resign 
ordered there cm duty* Thin atate of 
things was finally ti-rminatcd by tbo raising 
of the KhAndr-xh Itli'll Corpa, and tbo adoption 
of Tne&vnrt* to induce tha Bbtils to'conio in* 
for pardon and settte down to audi eultivttUutt 
as they could manage, in which the c/hu f mover 
was tbo late Gvnvnd (Ihcu CapUun) Uulram, 
whosa nnnw is still famous among the prople 
°f ^- and connected with n heap of 

Ji which will no doubt jnstify some 
euhenieriat of tlio future in proving him to bo 

Um nMuiii« of ibrtr dlaacf, irhkh mutjuan] t»j«t nut aa* 
t#riMc iatu the dirt of tL* tocui ilangtrrous osimh*. 
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VfJTBS ON KHiXDESH. 






Lir lir-ro. Krom his time till now most of 
the district bus hud peace j but every now and 
then Indications appear thai theold?pii 
not quite died out- 
la 1857*8 & Khftl named Ksji Sing raised ft 
considerable force or rebels and plunderers in 
the north, ami was only put down after a sharp 
notion fuuifUt at A nib a Pan!, hi the Shads 
Taluks; and within my own inemor. 
feranom of Bhlll Chiefs with neighbouring S 
States have throe time* threatened considerable 
lxuices. The lust and rami serious occa- 
btou was when the Gaikwid was put in posses- 
aion, in tfi70, of ft certain disputed tensftorj 
calbxl the W a j p ft r Taraf, lying between the 
Nesn and Tapli avers, which hi* uEficiuIs imme- 
diately proceeded to administer in a manner 
that soon produced a state of tin mring 

to open rebellion in Ins territory, and organised 
mosatrooping in the adjacent parrs of ours. Poor 
the rest, tho Bhill, if let alone arid unexposed 
to the corrupting influences of «- 
good follow eaoagtti honftft except for occasional 
docaitiea undertaken under pressure of hunger 
or from giueti da ©ear {like French wars), 

i'nl, gonttrons and cheerful, and even at 
times inu in a spasmodic way. His 

faults arc a childish unsteadiness and fickleness, 
and a eonsiderubJu taste for country spirito; but 
t he race Is certainly improvable. Jlujo r L'ursy tb 
hit', recorded a hirndnr opinion from obser* 
in Xiiriur. 1< U \uwA\y ftcoo asar j to add that 
litis race luive never exercised any orgn 

Oie ! i "" r .-" >''■■■■■' of the " Dang" 
and 4 ' MuwiV States are indeed H b 1 11 s , 

djthey "make-be I umeti indeed" 

to he tt«jputs ; but thuy arc luuruly captains of 
bands of thieves crystal Lixed nnd localized into 
so-called states lay Onr conquest of tin" country, 
tlio troubles immediately preceding which had 
• iioSihtd them to acquire a certain amount of 
predatory pOU 
Thu Bk 11 lit cultivate in a fashion; ami as 
ltiohgood waste land available thuy 
use UlO plough, and are not oft. 
(within Khjunlcbh proper) to ttw rude ul 
tutu of th* hmmt* system. W .can, 

nf\ not only their HdMb bol 
villages. But their ohamet- > I ustrJeS urO 

tlioso connected with their beloved jungles. 



cutting and cstrrying timber, Hrc-wood, and 
bamboos ; collecting lac and lbr»t fruit* ; and 
thu unremitting pursuit of almost every creature 
that bath lit;'- fjboj do not cat men', 
and T have never uvystilf known them to eat 
beef, but have every reason to believe that those 
■ forests do «n. Well these tat- 
ns uhuost everything in Ibb to the BhuTs 
I bavu seen them eat the grab of tho 
TusatrB-mlk moth-, and their resonroiw in the 
vogetablf kingdom arc equally extensive, in- 
eluding the bitter roots of certain water-lilies j 
iii id tho fruit wrm of the pfmpat4ii» (Fiam 
Tbey hsre a. saying of their own, 
" If ail thu world were to die of hunger 
Bhill would romain," which has a double mean- 
"gt — a^llnding Hntly to their omaivorous palatas, 
and Bccondly conveying a meaning b"ko that of 
tin- liordcr motto "Thou sluilt want ere I 
"' They ilw thu pike, sword, and march, 
lock, but their distinguishing weapon hi the 
bow, which those of the hills draw with some 
ttfiact. The bow and arrow is the mark of a 
Hhill on any document. They have no separate 
constructed language, b«l possess a peculiar 
vocabulur)' of their u»vn, winch thuy are rather 
shy of imparting to nny one tdse ; and thongh 
I bare sometimes imagined that I had got Imni 
of pecnlinr words, I always found rltcm hi the 
end traceable bd otiw luuguagca. The words 
NUoij, Nml-dt/, and Narp, meaning 'a boar.' occur 
among all the bill-tribes of tltn Ui-khan, and art) 
not Bpwially BhSH. One or two olHoers have 
Efciren! liines itea of snob words' 

The Bhilia ueldom ride T even ott ponies; a few 
were utdisted into 21 cavalry regiment at Malugam 
some yuan ago, but they mostly desmted. As 
infantry, however, they arc capnhle of a ccrtaiu 
amoonl lino : and the bravery, emlur* 

ftQOO, nnd fidelity of the Kli'indesb Bhlll Coqw 
have boon long approved* wliiletwo gfmeratkmM 
of good living have improved the do* oondants Of 
Ontram's first recruits in 10 n very fine nice, 
uud their liospitol is perhaps a solitary imttauce 
among military medical oHtablislunants d 
oocnplcte el)sencc of a certain class of disen&c*. 

In Western Khiindeib there an.' thrvc race* 
often txmfonndod with B b 1 11 s , hut belding 
tbcmaalnis separata and mineri/ir. The first arc 
theOAwidsor M4 who has, whom I suspect 
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to be akin to the Kolis of the BahyMrt, and 
would derive their name from a contraction of 
mimUohe (so. M), 'men or the s.nnstit. t> They 
are chiefly confined to the high plateau* of the 
Pirnpalnor TAluka, forming thu northernmost 
outworks of the S a b y a d r \ range. They ore 
rather tall and fair as compared with the oth# 
aboriginal tribes of Khandcsh ; not very aiiuicr- 
cos, and Eve chMy by cultivation; rude 
enough, but improvable J they tut- a qoist, well- 
behaved people, got drunk a little u1 rimes, tell 
the truth in inverse ratio to their pro | 
and civilisation, and seldom take. Government 
service. They bury their dead, nnd often the 
deceased's personal property with him. 

The Kofikanls niuk below the Gil w ids , 
inhabit the same country, and resemhlr- the m in 
way of living, Imt arc dark and short, nnd 
more like tho T h u k u r *t of the Koidcau in ap- 
pearance tlian any other Cfcttft. They arc, how* 
ever, a ranch DM** BStslsd race than the hitter, 
and use the plough, which the ThUcfin seldom 
JO, They any their ancestor* conic from the 
Kuiikan at some long-forgotten period. They 
bury their dead, and creel in their nmmory 
mouolithb squire pillars, sainetiniea aw much as 
eight feet high above ground They don't often 
take service or leave their village, but many of 
, aw of the G a w i d h , are pafdi. Neither 
( r l.avu any disfmrtiva diui 
The Pnuryns inhabit the north-wi 
cornurof the dlstriol between riia ©res* o 
gatpi I I B S J- rmndll ri ver. T hey at C 1 1 

,nl riiv esfio, bat bimple and wen-behaved 
^b. They call thsmaalvc jra BhilT, 

i'uurya Nnik, and Paurya Kelt indif* 
lv but to my eyo resemble in appearance 
li Kola of the Koftkan, Thu men wear 
peculiar silver earrings with a square drop, the 
women huge necklaces of tittiall | 
beads. I have on a former occumou described 
irfjenlLaritiew of their dialect {ImL Ant. vol. 
UL p 850). The T & r v i s nre, in Khtadesh, 
n mixed race produced partly by convei 
U hi lis to Islfitn, and partly by miscegenation of 
Bhllis and Mus&lmans, — a cross which shows 
very plainly on their feature!*. They are a 
1 1' tie mure oivitixed than the Bhillti, but their 
k. now ledge of lahlm may bo judged of from tlir* 
faei that riia greater number do not know 



enough of a prayer to say over on animal thu I 
is being slaughtered. In KhAndash proper I 
are nearly Always attached to a village 
races, of which they are sometimes the watch* 
men: but in British trtmar they ^occasionally 
the only inhabitants of forest, village*; 94' "| 
the two " Haiti States" of .1 ii m t. i and U e 
(each of which consists of a single village). 
They nre tolerable rhiMri*, but bad uultivn 
nnd In a gen oral way combine the faults of both 
race*. The late Major Forsyth attaches to 
the word Tikrvi the yiguinentiGU of * hereon 

man.* After much inqotry from the beat 
:iui]i ■ -r hi <•-., 1 cannot find Lhut it IB aver used iu 
that sense in KMinlefih, or in any oilier than that 
whirh I have given nt>ove ; but thai moat accu- 
rate and acute observer must have had gr-- 
for his statement, and it is probable (hni 
have ado[»tcd the name of an office a» tliat of 
their rawv just as the true Mhtlla delight in Call 
lug themselves ** Naiks," u purely omeial nana*. 
Major Forsyth colls this caste "Muhammadan 
Bhtlla," and gives them a very had character. 
They are VOTf ready to tukv any service, arfr 
still n ther •<« v*m to theft, and were formerly grunt 
robbem I remembor an old Titrvl pohrf 

to me a deep glen In the Haiti hillit wirh 
the remark " afany's the good bwd rf caitlr 
I've hidden 1 1 m i e in old days." « the 

swnrd and m m the bow. 

TJi o Me w a 1 1 is areooi nhabB an ts - if Khiu- 
desh pro]. i ho tradition of thair advent 
in tho Satmhla hills bordering on it U so 
©urion-i that I stretch u point to bring them iu 
here. They are MuaalmAn mouultunceT-i from 
M b w at , in Central -I say that Ahuugir 

I nnrted them to garrison t he lbrta and* 
hold the posses about AjnniM, where they 
iuliahit fifty villages in tho hills and forests. 
They are a very S Ift and extraniel.V 

rouj^h of speech, bat houujil and bravo, and 
physically toll, strong and active, though as 
ugly of visage aw a pock of eatyrs. They live 
by rough cultivation nnd wood". 

Thu B h i 1 & I a fi + are a omssed race bol ween 
tho It h i 1 1 a and castu-Hindus. They are found 
0906% in the Siiipuraa, whore ihi-y live by 
cuittvntion and wood*cntting, and are not 
markablc far anything but their persistent 
assertion of snperiority to tho lihlllw. A Bhi- 
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1111 pdtii once told me his village contained 
"thirty h»uttt of our people, and twenty fob 
cif Willis;"* bat it tiwdwl thft flje of foith to 
ace any difference in thaaitdulectnre, which was 
all of the uncivil t Ut ennd-dab 

order, 

TiioN altars live in fcho SAcpurA jungles 
bordering on Hulkar'a 2Tuuir, They are&fttd 
tu bo olo*e akin to Bid IK but some of t hem at 
least are Musalxn.Yns, Thee urn not numerous, 
and I never aiut theni but once. 

Titer* aruMiias! Goads who aw wandering 

mwhenls, and have their Jaaid-quurtors chiefly 

•Jurat Ch:'; The j speak MarMhi, at !<*"* 

bar people, and don't seem to keep up any 

eonnexinn with GuadwiiuA- 

The Mnsalmina resemble those of the 

Hnlchan, but ore more Uiy and debauched. 

Jews, Christians, and Poiefe ore scarce* all na- 

migrants, and no way remarkable. 

These notes would hardly be complete with- 
oat Boran remarks on the antiquities gf the 
district. The most ancient and noticeable re- 
main*,— the Buddhist eaves of Ajunt A and 
•os in the Si i-tnala liilla,— nearly aJllia 
in territory belonging to JF ff.tha Xixiim, but 
are most easily approached from Drltiali KhAn- 
destt. A j an t fi bus been frequently desti 
most recently in tbB imfi'aa ,£»'' ol. 111. 

pp. 25, 2tffl). The easiestapproach is #M Potman. 
aStatinunftheO I P. Rauway.frum 
so¥CttU»n milea to S h v n d n r n i . vil- 

lage of the 1 1 i k a h i t family, oonnoatad by mar- 
riage with the PoohwAs, I think OOi) of t ham Wttf 
alao the spiritual preceptor "■*- 

I y. Fro ui th e comping-ptaoo at S h end urnt. w In 
t here is a pretty modern temple, it Ifl eighteen 

kQflBtn Fardapnr— 01 : pl« f*»- 

portanea in Muglml days, OS oommandiiu; 
nortfaara outran- to Hw Ajim'ii Pas* but now 
, onsistingof a heap of rums and mud fanta bud- 
. 1 , . ndor the wnll* of a huge imperial sural, and 
garrwonedhylialfadosunniif^i RoMUm, Ths 
pass in still fcrtiiicd hy a massive wall and tall 
gatewavat to WW* ; the oaves lie in the »«"> 
of Lenapur away to therein, live mfl«faini 

thntmvmW bungalow at rW MB no* 

myself aware of any remain in thcSMmala* 
uiit or Ajoota, but ten miles to the westward 
and six from Shvn dumi oru the lull- forb^oT 

— 



B « i t n 1 ha r a (vid* p. 10ft) to Waisaga db . 
The fnrmf if jealous 

Arab*, th'- Iftiti I i! ttfc Si Local trnri:< 
rajs that it was built by " RAja Tirthi,'" who 
was a u Gnali RAja." Meat of the oxistmg v, I 
are Mnaalmln ; but one bower in the centre 
beam the device of a winded monster shaking 
an elephant as if ho were a rut,— which Occurs 
also, 1 believe, upon the walls of the ancient Gond 
capital of C h a n d a , and of S nga r ga d h in 
the North Koufcan. tn the scarps of this fort 
andoi p or ravine to the cost of it are 

aoveralaaves. Thoy werodeaoribed toil r. Wilson 
by Captain Rose (Jewr*JVcwti. II r. IL At* 8o<<* 
January Ifl&Sj p. 3t!0) an Isniig now dedicated, 
one to Pudresvni.i. and otliers to Hidimba Urn 
It'ik^hay i wiicof Bliimatii I ''fif I .v.i. indlu raon 
bv him,G h a t o t k a e h. TIid esvc of G Fi u t ot - 
k a c h , measurxu-r L- ^uare, is probably 

tlif largnst siA^ra in India ; and the whole* group, 
with thofto mentioned by Captain Roiio as exist* 
big at It i • i t u I ti A r a and J i u j a 1 a , dt* 
fuller investigation and description than fcbej 
hare yet received. Captain Rose ako supplied Ur 
ti with notes on the P utn a eaves, which 
hira sinca been tuorc fully iloftoribed by mjwilf 
and visited hy Dr, Rlilu Dlji; hut a few rountl 
the western scarps o: ■ valley alill remai » 

aninvestigated, us also the cave on the Q o ta 1 a 
paes above WargAm, ten mac- CaW btgam, 

mvutiouct by tne in the nanv '"' 

uhi rupra). The only caves which I k < ■ ol 
in Kh&mk'dh north of tiJia Baimala an UiOM ol 
Bhamorfvide !»■■ ,! il p. 1^); btii 

• m don oast of 1 1 lem. in t he ugly wvlder- 
Oallod rim Pan riTirr fuel res orves, there is a 
B called V©hergim,a name which ge- 
ul' rally indicates the neighbourhood of eavw, ami 
psrbap* may iu thin iustance. In the eauie neigh- 
hourhood, at Bhauwr itself, and at WargAm and 
other villager on the Baru Dhnra platean north 
ii'ir, aresev-ral " ih-'ii.'ut I'ontP 1 tem- 
ples of wontuttiso and beauty, generally 1> 
nod qnito deserted, as is also one at K i II Op ttr 4 
below the ghAts; hut UiCW ere. to the best «■» 
my belief, the «mly aneaont Hindu temples in the 
;-t ; and the inclusion of B u rh u n p A r in 
Xnuhr learea it ahnosl. ecinally poor in M«fi«l* 
nian arcbJteetura, ofwludithe best spc^- 
are the lontbo at J h a 1 it t r Thus* arc I 
gaitl to have been hnilt by « a Scnapati of H oU 
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kar's," which I don't believe. The principal 
one, about thirty feet square, has walls six feet 
thick pierced with windows, not only in the four 
sides, but at the angles also ; a tour de force 
which requires good masonry, as the outermost 
angles of the walls are left quite without vertical 
support above the windows. There is a pretty 
tomb at P a t o I a . I think it was in it that a 
friend of mine discovered an inscription interest- 
ing if not antique : — " Private — , — Com- 



pany — Battalion 1st Royal Scots, On the sober 
taek till St. Patrick's day - 2nd March 1818." 
The Royal Scots formed part of Sir T. Hielop's 
force which reduced this country ^in that year. 
I don't think there are any ancient remains of 
any sort in the Satpura except the tank on the 
Jusan Mai hill, said to have been made by 
the god Goraknath t and a few forts, which, with 
all the other old forts in the district, are ascribed 
to the mythical Gauli Raj.* 



SPECIMENS OP THE MAITHILI OR TIRHUTI DIALECT OF TLRHUT. 
BY S. W. FALLON, 2n.V.Halk, INSPECTOR OP SCHOOLS. 



Bum ka by&l. [Mixed Tirhuti.] 
Aj sobha Janak mandir, 
Chal-abut dekhau cMhu, he ! 
Subh gliari, subh din man gal, 
Harakhi sakal samaj, he ! 
Janki ka dnlah Raghubar (5) 

Dhanukh tufcal aj, he ! 
Paral nagar hakar ghar ghar, 
Chalali gaini uAri, he 
Saji dala, pan, chanao, 

Dip chau-mukh lest, he ! (10) ■ 

Kahu sakhi lei dflbhi, akehhat, 
Kahn anjan hath, he ! 
Kahu sir par kalasj mangal, 
Clial-ahu jahau Raghunath, he ! 
Pratham subh subh gAwi sakhi sabh, (15) 
Del chanan, pan, he ! 
OMt niurij uthfii un-al, 
Dhail subh-dhani nilk, he I 
Chalali sabho gaj-rAj kumini, 
Del smilur illifir, he! (20) 

Am thak, bak, pat, bluilari, 
Del chitanr-hiir, he ! 
Janki ke pur-al manorath, 
Janak sahit samaj, he. 

Joii Narain hirxhii hurkhit, (25) 

Dev bajan baj, he ! 



• I Jiave hero to correct an error in tin? former part 
■' M, p. HID. where the seicritifio name of 
the common Maina is given as Gmcnlm HtUgiom. It is 
Acsidotherea tristis', Grw<yu"wrelt# tcwa's, I think, the black 
JJuina with yellow wattles. 1 find, too tliat Mr. Lneh, in his 
Historical Account *f Ahmad-naqar, N&rik, and Khindesh, 
derives the name DandiJ or Daml. »,.ni Prince 
Daniyal ; son of the Emperor Akbar, who ruled, the a 
in UHHJ \.a, mid full .in iiiir yean. 

t The figures in this and the followinpnotea refer to the 
lines.— 2 Cbnl-abu, H. chalo. I'. tiit-Ml, U. tora. 7 par-al, 
H. para ; hakftr, none, report, H.'ha-ha-k&r :— In this word 
we hare the derivation of fwrk&ra, a messenger. 8 Cha- 
lali, H. chali, 10 Lesi, having lighted, II. (lakh flame) 



Th.6 marriage of Sam a. 

This day is Janki's palace bright, — 
Come, hasten all who will and see ! 
Auspicious hour, auspicious day of joy ! 
Rejoice the whole assembled throng ! 
Janki's bridegroom, Raghubar, 
The bow hath broke this day, 
In all the town, from house to house, 
[Joyful] huzzas arose and spread. 
The women singing go along, 
With pdn and chandan neatly placed, 
And four-wicked lighted lamp ; 
Some maidens bear the dub and rice, 
And some the lamp-black in their hands ; 
Some joyous halas bearing on their heads : 
Go all to where is Raghnnath. 
First all the maids their benisons sing, 
[Then] betel-leaf and chandan giro. 
The women slap and bring him in. 
The leader [then] doth pull his nose. 
With elephantine grace the love- 
Inspiring train all move along, 
Dropping sewhir a line they trace. 
[Then make they sport of him as thus : — ] 
A I hale [is rattled in his ear]§, 
A cotton bird [before him's thrown], 
On plantain stem and leaves [feet-squeezed], 

lehkiUke bftl-ke. 11 LeLH.ll. 

X Kahu, a ghara of water, containing also a sprig | 
<* * e» ; >.'[-t>ut, and a silver or copper 

with some tyre fd. il with leaven placed OB thl 

cover, ami ;i g&rttnd of flowers hung round fcSi 

IE Gfawi, having eumr. K. HB-ke. Id del, IT. dyi. 
1/ehAt, It. cliameta: /rial, II. !•■ hye. 18 dhn-il, seized, 

EL dhnr lyn ; mabh-dhani, the leader of tl 
of women. 21 i.»i. II. t'-kr : thak, II. ilibha, or box 

in it ; bak, heron, pnddy-bird ; H- bagla (of Ctrl 
bhftlar, the stem of the plantain. |[, k«le ka Mr. 22 
chitftur, a strong- war", ""d to cao*o fainting. 

I p i*i r -id. II. pfl.ni hua, 
§ lie is requested to mind that he must obey his wife. 
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£ Thrown in a taint] with the vltitaur. 
Fulfilled is JAnki's heav&'s d» 
And Janak's and the multitude. 
Beams from XarAin all heart » made ghul. 
Tlif gods tipon their harps do pi 

Mo ■: I'lj'ih. 

[This song is in the pare Tirhnti dialect.] 

mi'ii ! ehsiu umat bar lai-la. 
Homar-tririt dekhi dekhi laga-ichh rang. 
Khun uinat bar ghora bo na cbarba ik, 
Jehi gho\"i rang rang jang. 
BAghak chhal jo basalia palanal 
S:\pnk hidr-al tang. 
Dimiki duniki je daniaru baja-in, 
Kb alar khatar kara ang. 
Bhakar bhakaf je bhang bhakosa-thi, 

iiur kara gill. (10) 

' 'Iwuiim son auuriig-ai thikain, 
Bhasam cliarhawa-thi ang. 
iiiiV nek dal siij-al, 



ran bahi gel Gang. 
Bhana-hifkBidyapati,J snnfye ManAin,§ (15) 
Thikilia dienmbar hlianjr. 

The marriage of Mihddeva. 
Oli, heavens S such a fool for a husband brought ! 
The father looks and looks, in wonder lost ; — 
A lont who cannot even ride a horso 
Who's been in all his paces broken in ; 
ned on a bullock is a lion's skin, 
A snake strapped round in st'i-ve fur girth ; 
He rattling keeps a pebble in a boi, 
Crack. crack, [his bones all in] his body go ; 
Gobble, gobble, lamps of hhainj go down, 
Flop, Hop, chuck, chuck, his [swollen] chops 

I hit!: 

Decked out with painted streaks of sandalwood, 

med with ashes o'er his body all, 
Arrayed a cloud of demons various, see ; 
The [river] Ganges flowing from his h 
'Tis Bidyupati sings, listen Manain. 
Patience, [it is the god] " digaznbar bhan 



XICOBABESE HIEROGLYPHICS OR PICTURE-WRITING. 
BY V. BALL, JLA., P.G.S., GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF IXDLA. 



In the somewhat extensive literature of the 
bar Islands ami their inhabitants, which 
consists of numerous though much scat 
papers, 1 can find bni little allusion to, and 
no adequate description of, the hieroglyphic 
devices which arc so common a feato 
Xicnliiin-si.' h" 

The subject appears to me to be deserving 
of more i! I saing notice when viewed 

in connection with the disco-. rhioh have 

been made of somewhat similar but prehfc 
llgnres engraven on stones, bones, and other 
substances* 

he Andaiuunese maj be said to have not 
progressed in civilisation beyond I ■■ bich 

WftS i d by the people of the "Stone" 

Periods of Europe, go tin* :■• ie, who are 

i iin.-l ' I •"' their ni 

bonrsafthoAudamans, may justly be coin 

EL ]>■'" Lai-la, H 

t ThB f.uli 'T ->f I'Arvati. -2 Lagudukh, II- Ufi 

le. -J jaa 

Agfa lea vliLal 
Hindi busaha ; Weati rn Hii 
with tl 

. liuir- 
.d, H, kasa. drawn tight 7 baia-in, II bajt« 
ri. a. tare. '.' »■ bhak< 

11 ehAaan, II. chandan; imarig-al, adorned, I 



with the inhabitants of Europe in the 'Bronze' 
Period|| — their villages, erected on posts below 
water mark, alone serving to suggest a 
comparison with the lake dwellings of Switzer- 
land and other country 

The example of Nioobarese hieroglyphics re- 
presented in the accompanying illustration was 
obtained by mo in theyear 1873 on the island of 
Kondnl, where I found it hanging up in the 
deserted ho us.- of a man who was stated to have 
died a short time before. 

Before removing it I obtained fcl it of 

some of the villagers, who seemed amusod at my 
wishing lor ir. Sundry bottles of ram, some 

cherootfl and rupees, enabled mo to colleeta 

I jr number of images. -. atensiki 

but these, more than incidentally, I do not pro- 
i ic at present. 
Wli ecogniziiiig the pons! bit 

ii, H. 
saja. hua. H Gel, U. gya. 
■::i-liiu. It. kabte haii, 

' i ia said to have been a brotber-in- 
Durbanirali. Mah&dova 
iaaoe with Bidyapati. 
.ikalw (honorifio tarn), 
U. Ltiin. 

I lum a Nicoborwe «pe»r-uead made of c o p pe r - 
Ordinarily iron, obtained from *bir», is used for makinir 
their ttpeara. 
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painted screen not being- intended to be more 
than an ornamental object, as the wooden images 
of men which aro commonly to be seen in 
Nicobarese houses are believed to be,* there are 
several features about it which lead me to ihe 
conclusion that it is really a record of some 
event, and I therefore believe that the following 
account will not be uninteresting to some of the 
readers of the Indian Antiquary. 

The original is now in Europe, but a photo- 
graph, from which the accompanying iHnfitn 
is taken, represents faithfully its appearance. 
The material of which it is made is either the 
glume of a bamboo or the spathe o£ a palm which 
has been flattened out and framed with split 
bamboos. It is about three feet long by eighteen 
inches broad. The figures are painted with 
vermilion, their outlines being surrounded v.iih 
punctures which allow the light to pass through. 
Suspended from the frame are Borne young 
cocoanuts aud fragments of dried bogs'-fle-sh. 

As in all such Nicobarese paintings which I 
have either seen or heard of, figures of the sun, 
moon and stars occupy prominent positions. 
Now the sun and moon are stated by those who 
known the Nicobarese best to be especial 
objects of adoration, and therefore this document 
may liave some religious significance; but, as 
these particular figures occnr in all, they may 
perhaps be regarded as the orthodox heading 
for even purely ccvil records. 

At first it occurred to me that this was merely 
an inventory of the property of the deceased, 
but as some of the objects are certainly not such 



as we should expect to find in an enumeration 
of property — c.<j. the lizard — while the figures of 
human beings appear to ponrtray particular 
emotions, it seems probable that the objects 
• jntod have a more or less conventional 
meaning, and that we have here a document of 
as bond fide and translatable a character as any 
glypbic inscription from Egypt. 
My own efforts to discover an interpretation 
from the natives on the spot were not crowned 
with success. I have now to regret thai I did 
as soma of the more intelligent 
Bad intelligible natives near the settlement at 
Kamorta would probably havo been able to ex- 
plain the moaning of the signs. 
The following is a list of the objects depicted j 
i animals, many of the common ut 
in use in a Nicobarese household are included : — 
1. The sun. 2. The moon. 

■3. Swallows or (?) flying fish. 

Impression of the forepart of a human foot. 
5. A lizard or (?) crocodile. 
(!. Three men in various attitudes.f 

7. Two Mb for cutting jungle. 

8. Earthen cooking-pots. 

9. Two birds. 10. An axe. 

11. Two spears. 12, Possibly a ladder. 

13. Di.-di for food. 

11. Cocoanut water- vessels. 15. Palm-tree. 
16. A canoe. 1?. Three pigs. 

18. Shed for drying fruit of Pcmdai 

19. Domestic fowl. 20. Seaman's che 
21. Dog. -1-1. Ii~h of different kind-;. 
23. Turtle. 



SANTALf SONGS, WITH TEA XS LATIONS AND NOTES. 

COMMUNICATED BY REV. J. .Ml" II I! AY MITCHELL, LL.D. 



T formerly communicated some Mnndari-Kulh 
songs, translated from the German version of the 
Rev. TIi. Jcllinghaus. These appeared ii 

tary for February last (pp. 51 ff). 
I have now the pleasure of forwarding both the 
Original and the translation of a few Sun tali 
songs, — or fragments of several songs, more pro- 
bably. Kxphnatory notes are added. The whole 
has been kindly supplied, at my request, by 
Mr. A. Campbell, of the Free Church Mi 
Pachamba. 

Mr. Jcllinghaus lived chiefly at R&ncht, nnd 

• Inquiry od the ftpot I''<1 BW to tbei MO --Union that these 
images are no more idols thai <l-]KuntingB of oar 

Mcestora with which our houses are adorned. 



-h be does not mention the precise 
vvliirh the person resided from whom be obtained 
ill-- -Miinduri songs which he translated, if pro 
mis in the district near BAnchL Mr. Camp- 
I.M.H resides about 120 mites to the ease of this. 

The evidence of language proves ineontestably 
the eh i of the Munda-Kolli.-- and the 

bals. 

1. Netom tema Piyo cheiircti, kofie tema daura 
daka, 
Saraifi me Piyo, n me. 

+ The first of these ia numbered by miistaka ou the plate 
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dual*, «uraia nit-, I'ivo* iu- 
iaii inc*. 
2 i "l-jUanm ; pnfei: katit, lata da: ns topoe |H', 
i":re illiiuitir nirchi fit-. 
Monro gu{ui : uicrjtitu *akixn re smdnr do rod 

•uro dlumta iikhg jm» tyouiw, *' Iluri bul" 

> T i « k balo, nwii till.-, dint tain biro tain 
Stt>! nUttUiru»lo nimmlrtala. 

4, Napum. nuu r ehomln takn, uuiufftui m;i"i£fl 
tntt 
dw( liirti* garir tn&i, diet: bAin fall 
fi t.iinvm LA nun bun. 
Kliurihui wulow doo Iiah hiuuia : kau. 
Ha (i di'uU bspu ili ;<ui^l LIE mo* 

lAiyn bajilr do parom Luliu 

betoeb dnya jyi ruga daya gl. 
TaLt uiada bar* re Iliohi ohoiircft dayagi rAgA 

dnya gi. 
Stuiain mo. 

Lawataui M nwntAm. 

B. Nfti giiil talarj kukr aha bw»fc kn- 

iiohn; haha. 
Gada jriiil talww pkiyotn boha baron eiki- 
yom bctha, 
ft X.ivu cro bfiiu wAy/i li-na, nnyo go bain diivA 

NayogO nofigA »&■»* lag*l: gi, nayo e° m 
nidigidi kaduia. 
10- Itoh* r» uim daya tona, habit ro Mm mftjffi 
Una. 

.\ re mooro takalagii : baba rom nidigidi 
Wadifia. 
J J BarOQ n; bam dAji toaa. babn » bim may* 

Rim ii I iagit ff». !*«*> "^ »Wigidi 

ina. 



• xi nil hawk with ■ twrahady pbaaaal vy- 

U l, , | .- • 14 ii:r.rt-.:-" |«U<J pa H >*.»Y "• 

W» ratfnwN it k tootMwal a **•* ou*a. 

,!Ji*r cam.-* tar** ha^'"" / 
, ii..- urn ■ 

li,,,,. t«, l'i • •• •'' S«H b* '■ '-"}" 1; - U:c r " ,n 

" :v.- r.'i, ■ .'»'■ v ■ ■ . p**&* £ *j 

kV« l.tibfcwn qmaM* 

'., .1. i 



12 Ohftl! mi'igaiii Iiui'i bam- 
liciti banup. 
Ohui uato hu iu^wst! Oliai! dar redo nip 
baiS out, 
IS. Run,dmrci: p |iUu'{ihttru: Chandtrjouonidoiu 
nntimdiij. 
Cblndo oirnlia Ihl I udom kumay ■'■ 

!--.nrf paila xuira tabenaifi uae, 

UbAro pftflfi mini cbanlBjain mo, item cliau- 

Ujnh'i R 

15, Si5 bin do Don wad rtiseudcn 

Mat: blr \\a, OOTti Lnrck"* ho. m 

a jriiroii) Tncju inutidariya 

bo, TruJ:; lya. 

Kai p.irnni gTnJ"* J'iuo.'ii DujiiicukO' kuri ho 

Qosemlto tori, 

1. On J*io bird,* on the ri;;hr 

a baakct of ri 
Givo mo a good lokra, Pio. ffivo mo ft good 
OjJDOfl 

i\ gjoml token, Pio, for my big lx>y 
5 :Mid'xrli>>r; giro taa an oiaca. 

2. Break u bnuicb from a mango troo, £ and 

dip it ici u ' 
Fin 

\V r rop up the rwl load in fiv« folds uf* 
Hark li witli red lead, I 

aliouL " Nun bdt r * 

ra t.i iu Dm *i giro to oi 

dftttgbtor. 
IVo sbiill placo h(rp on baraobaek, and ill 

hsr witb an nuibroU * 
I Daughter, yanr fathor has nwairEd 

rupo«.* Dangbtor, yoi M ln« 

ractfirod her pmwnt^t 
Why run hidi and I hither, dl 

why ao ruliv 



S Ta • Iw^anrr^,' i i *»i:a tn » tr-a-hfa" w»tw- 



-ttoodla «iaiv«d op in Jw 






luiud. Wast n-nuuitd in &■'• Us*rr< mft.T' l 

ImnJ j *flnr 

..;,''! Sim -i4 iivmi "Hatilwl, rwy fe« koowag Ui 
awatttag'M 

.ilaU»aaviuan»l.or 

■ddniM Uimir*.»l w* U. thfl t*U» # 
j«rty in I 11 

» It i* caitoawnr ■!»!■« Saatila for th«- h- 
tptn iJw Mda'i f*thrr a ...... «,f ibmm} la «»«** »nidi 

jrp placnl Ofic tbfl ■ »" * l"l«-*' 

f tan hrida »!*> nwi'n- * real! »' 
Itd^ftautit, |{riiiinul| < nliitu. 

: Tl ra raw Vi-lin* '• ■ ait «*"'»•*' I 4 "^ 

from a nwl or fdiTM-a unwa«n|in«« ' 
hufauul In Uia lifflu*; *n'l ' ijaaag 

.ta<r aw ncavm m**r* ,»1 T 
jownt, 0u job not go bono jvrfnDjr with yew boit«itil • 
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5. Bring onr daughter.* Duti^bler, onmo 
quickly, WIHK quickly, 
Thn Ehurth u'hing.f 

Yes brathiy, lurry tVu us . brother, set' ua 
through Botuuya Iwucfn i 
rj. On thu hill the U • 1 i bird call* iu heftrt- 
ravudiiurr u 11 ' 
M midnight in thu valley tbo liichi bird 

(itvi» to raw my wish. 5" 
7. Spin, ggnn, daairhkr. otOMi tho wttoo ; 
Urlng Fioiliun bark lo dye the bonier. |J 
- En il ..i. .■.! of the tXliuudii the K.uk< 

flower, *T brother, tho TCukrucua Anwar. 
In liin aund of the- river tho iSiiriyom flower, 
hrotlurr. thu Sikiyuui Uowcr. 
",' MotiuT dear, you have shown «u p 

Motbar dear, 70a Mnw bid no compan- 
fdon ! 
Mother door, for the *»ko of the marriugn 
piv j*iv«n me away ! 

in. father, you hnvo shuv, 11 DO rompa&sign ! 
1 hud no p 
fat hue, ako of five rupees yon 

La 1 mo away I 



11. brother, you have bud no 1 bw> " 

i.hi«r, yon hnvo ahown uo cotupaisiua t 
Brother, for <i" WdHI Of t ho mnrringu pre- 
' you huvy giV&f) B fl Id 
liL Abut, my mother is not I Ala-*, my till" 
not f 
Oh, y«- ini'nJrwl dancer", 

sward and shit- Id dan 
] Aticn me on a hrani'h !t 
18, Solder, nAjtmi, hra-M fofrf ; £ God g»To mo 
tfeiag. 
God, for go many days, God, thou to me 
hast, boon nnpitying.§ 
14. Wifif, husk for m« livi-m'to of rice t wifo, 
hunk mo rieo, 

. ftvii pilot at fa6m|f giro mo, 
l'Uo lucr, 
Kngjtmglo, wife 1 a hunting, hark ? wife, > 

banting, hark ! 
Abitt jiiughs wifn ! a largo hunting party, 
hark! a largo html /, bark ! 

16. Across the DAmud 1, aensa thu river, thu 
Turin mmticiana, ho ! tho 'fudn muHtotanii . 
Across tho l>Am 'so river. 

Bmeni girhi, ho ! thu Beseru (firla.*f 



CASTE INSIGNIA. 
BY OAPT. J, S. F MACKKSaiB. MAISOl COMMISSION. 



Tho following 1 trmwlatinu of a Cauaro-e docu- 
ment tells its own story 1 — 

At a UdUrriogO evreuiony a ditputo Inn lag 



* T|»» t« julrln-wil by ilia hndafpoani'i party inthri 

t It lit irntta^-^iti" to "»iy -.-'in. 

Hoaae ny a wild jiiujr!" hnrw*. }i m ;. 1 •■ minn itm- 
Meti^a Willi the hum' ftfrwwiy hmt.i 
itoconrrv 
T Tha brid© oatrat* tl 
u*m lb* niuimlar •' > •' 'ii'il.-rrtawJ 

it t-j *|t[4) to iln? whvlfl party. 
S I am aot <M*rUitt *bf thrr thin lino w camrtly tntnt' 
HWI il 'wilt •(!<> ' iriY* Tu.i rut 

Il iI<jm not, huwwor, thum nay cuanwetiun wiui 
joi<I it iimy k*v«. Mtmo oiUr iwinliig 

I H*-fn* fa ■'" or mrmrat worn by SAntiQ 

(i-iimli-m. IlluuAUiim>n 1nrOl<ir a< a MdltdlUfr, vl'1iu-1i1m 

-I ftirtu »jm iij Um rtfartJUx IahUoh. ] 

huTf mill t- "■iiill.ln umi 

katA imi ttrtjuailttBArv wilii UittiH uf WMifUiH lulnn 
diltrict.iw KliiwiftlPirrjr tiUaj^ttrl Jinnun, 

UKlllturlolli wis 

»n Miti>fj Uk. i|h* 
abotv- I .hinh niulii^ ru.i 'hink Usira 

< Thiii Bi'wru fhi' •nw" ■■ m rnthil Itt h* Ih* 1 < 
oainh. It ti with Uj*' HJl»i'rl« nrndi «^ Ui* tliiilin it wilh »»•. 
[maii-iiK-utunfilirt «>fitarf *n-*u in wrry rilli|n'. Il I* 
ihi f»w«inl* ft- mrt of liw rau moa, »W mif *ltucut 
alvkji U mn with it rtaBC b> their hair. Fo far iu I 
kimw, itdtK* uiii irrow in riTtr-lxulf, a&ii 1 u. 



arisen botWQOi the right nnd left bond caatea 
of Htiggadaranukotu and Mudras, it wau tefin 
to Kanchi (Oonjovomm) and thon 

fat Ihc two brim roiUMxIflil^ttJi litter an htro. 11m S , 
U itiii kiKiwu kr Kun»iir<ujA at > 

* In mini' MM*! till' lUliiit lirlrth/T i>l >[*«•• 

by a yijunc 
■fawn |inrt*nl« »m <bw1 nrt>i «l*.i imlnnrviaioi hams* 
nwrmtit Thw k > " tgprww i wi For 

" njarry ni< into " 

-n;, *• wp mijfht *»j, op. • Ificr 
jTchllar. 
u a dimcIm of vpHtr-ftiH,, with widi.li luaf .platM arw 

f TU'n«f«» ii uudrntdoi] tu lir Mtur by » tri"! wbi* Iiim 
b#wn taarrirkl Jifultnt hot will. All l!i« I'mmui^ KTUWta 

lUtA 4«ilt<-|( IBlktlniukflll, ftltll 

• !io Utter part nbo ccbd* 

riirn-iful in 1 1 I "h' construction of lb* wit«no« it 

in**Tfnna what ttax (*<m1 baa ln#nti> > 
fal- Tbjwwwii. I ' .,tlau» 

r ni»rriae», and n I twr birth. 

i'.'ii in a lunJ of prapdJ.nl rwo. Wl i ••■II «iflrr 

having b*un hnif-lxiUnL it h put iftbi llm JJ.nii aiul lL»l. 
i. ralU-l r-ir*a. 

i Hli<l tai U' ' 
i'lf ■inmi.j ft i 

tV'-Tiv wIunmi liaUtatiun »u bu- 
i ■ re %i a kvww! firtofa dan ^ 
lit twii uhiii nituuiif npoo too fadf and f uddniaM (buMaaf in 
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The following is an. account of the insignia 
proper to castes, as given in the Kanchi records. 
" This copy was written, in the presence of 
Collector Coleman and Danapan Shetti, by the 
heads of castes, with their full approval : — 
"Dated 17th April 1807. 
"The insignia of the 'nadu-deshada' : — 
" "White nuibrella — white horse — ' Chamara 
(fens) — ' Pal-pavada 1 (cloths spread before 
one) — day-torch (i.e. torches by daylight) — 
'More' (a kind of harp) — dancing girls — red 
turban — trumpets— 1 Jayamaru' (an ornament 
set with precious stones) — white hag — kettle- 
drums— the insignia of merchants — the lion- 
flag — ' Hannmanta palu' — five-coloured flag — 
the bull-flag — the holy-coloured (yellow) tent 
— bell and chain — ' Mantappa, <&c. Sanga 
Mahesv&rana throne — necklace of snakes : — all 
these are proper to the right hand. 

1. Telega Ballala Shetti,— The 'hamsa.' 

2. Do. Kuraba, — The conch shell. 

3. Bridara,— The 'ganda bhirunda' (a 

fabulous bird having a doublo head and 
which lived on elephants), twelve poles 
and four corners, 

4. Yene (oilmen),— Fish. 
i>, KonakarA — : '? 

6. Idigaru,— A ladder. 

7. Gujarat Mochi,— A flag of Eve colours \ an 

ensign with Nimosa Soma. 

8. Nayamora — A turtle. 

9. Waddiiro, — A spade. 

10. Karnataka Mochi, — A red flag. 

11. Gollaro,— A silver stick used in churn- 

ing. 

12. Goudas, — A plough. 

13. Karnataka Kurabara,— A black flag. 

14. Teligft, — ' Naga varhna/ a cobra coiled 

up wiili head erect 

15. Jalagaru, — Lotus flower. 

1C. Korama Shetti,— The string used to tie 
up a bag, 

17. Christians,— A currycomb ! ! ! 

18. Bhattara (bards),— A silver stick, 

19. Courtezans, — Copid. 

20. Dolegara, — Cupid. 

21. Maddale Kara (drummers who use both 

hands), — Drum. 

22. Bestaru (fishermen),— Net 

23. Bndabudako, — A pearl-oyster. 

24. Tora-Kala,— A pearl. 

26, Telegaru,— A trident-flag. 



26. Marama pnjari (i.e. priest to the village 

goddess), — The dress worn when per- 
forming service. 

27. Nere-Koramaru, — A dog. 

28. Madivala (washermen), — ' Ubbi' (the pot 

in wbich clotbes are boiled). 

29. Telagu Hajamaru, — The pipe used by 

snake-charmers. 

30. Komtegaru, — in eleven 'kambas' (poles) 

three corners. 

31. Nagatara, — A dancing-girl, eleven kam- 

bas and three cornel's. 

32. Padigara, — Fire; 2nd, jackal; 3rd, a fly- 

brush. 

33. Upiira,— Flowers. 

34. Vajara (carpenters), — An eagle or kite; 

eleven poles and three comers (only 
allowed to go in procession in their 
own street). 

35. Kocha-Kuraba, Mohont, — A peacock ; 

2nd, a hear ; 3rd, an antelope. 

36. Ane-Samagarn, — The insignia of the Mo- 

chis ; a boy's kite. 
87. Mahauadi Marauna,— The chief neck- 
Lace. 

38. Dombarn, — Pole and knife. 

39. Tigala-Kumbara, — The potter's wheel. 

40. Devangada, — Flowers, eleven poles and 

three corners. 

41. Hegga-Negarn, — Five-coloured flag, ele- 

ven poles and three corners. 

11 The left-hand caste have eleven kanibas and 
three corners — canopy— a black cloth over the 
centre of the canopy when carried dnring 
a marriage ceremony or other great occasions. 
At twelve o'clock at night they may ride a black 
horsa in their own street, to which processions 
are confined. If there are any dancing-girls in 
their caste they may dance. If there are any 
washermen they may wash for them. The horn 
of a buffalo — drum : the ring over which the skin 
of the drum is stretched may be of silver if 
they have the means. 

" Besides the above to which the natfrj- 
(feff&ada are entitled. As the white umbrella 
and the palpavadu (spreading of oloths) are 
the highest honours, mnyfcis, gods, and princes 
are entitled to them. 

" Whoever takes an insignia to which he is 
not entitled, his family will surely die." 

The eleven poles refer to the number allowed 
to be used to support thoptmdal erected in the 
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Btreefc and before the house where a marriage is 
taking place. The usual number is twelve, but 
some castes are restricted to eleven. 

' Three corners' refers to the canopy carried 



over the young couple during the marriage pro- 
cession. In general all four corners are sup- 
ported, but some castes are only allowed to 
support three. 



MAHE&VARA, 
BY RlOJI Vi-SUDEVA 
Mahesvara is an important city in No- 
ma d a , on the banks of the Narmada, and is 
believed to be second only to I n d o r in size and 
population inH. E. the MahirAjaHolkar's ter- 
ritories. Mahesvara was for a long time the 
capital of the Holkar family, and had attained a 
position of note in the time of Ahalya Bai, 
oae of tbe few model female rulers of India. 
"Mahesvara ," says Major-General Sir John 
Malcolm, in his Memoir of Central India (vol. I. 
p. 14), " must be considered the principal and 
almost only place of note in Neniada. This 
ancient city, which is pleasantly situated on the 
northern bank of the Narmadu with a fort eleva- 
ted above the town, has long been, as well a. its 
attached lands, accounted a distinct portion of 
territory,— probably from having been under the 
immediate management of the head of the Holkar 
family wheu it was their capital. That benefit 
which it formerly derived from being the resi- 
dence of Ahalya Bai is now given to it as contain- 
ing the ashes of that great and venerated woman. 
Public buildings of different kinds are erecting, 
and a most spacious and highly finished flight 
of stone steps from the town to the river— meant, 
with the adjoining temples, to be dedicated to 
her memory — is nearly completed." 

Having had an opportunity of seeing these 
buildings, I propose in this paper to give some 
account of them. 

Most of the building} are temples; as the 
northern bank of the NarmadA is studded 
with them, a boating excursion is the most con- 
venient for seeing them in a short time, The 
temples are all built of stone, and generally crown 
the summit of the hill or rock on which the fort 
of M a h e s v a r a is situated. They are master- 
pieces of Hiuda art, and though most of them 
are more than a century old they appear as 
fresh and strong as if nevrly built. Scarcely 
an inch of surface is devoid of carving. Gene- 
rally there are ghats leading from the banks of 
the river to the ridge ton which the temples are 
situated. On these is a good deal of Bcalpture. 



IN MALWA. 
TULLU, Ml, INDOE. 

Besides the many curves and flourishes that 
deck the stone slabs .of the steps, there are 
scenes of daily life carved with artistic skill : — ■ 
bands of players and musicians, hunting parties, 
marriage processions, singing and dancing girls, 
fights of bulls and elephants, pairs of lovers, 
scenes of war, &c. Ac, all carved in the liveliest 
style. But, deservedly, the most esteemed is the 
magnificent tomb or chkatri of A h a 1 y A B I i 
To give the reader an adequate idea of her 
greatness, I proceed to extract from Malcolm's 
/ au account of her character : — " The 
character of her administration was for more 
than thirty years the basis of the prosperity 
which attended the dynasty to which she belong- 
ed; and, although latterly it was obscured by the 
genius and success of MahAd.Vji SindyA, it con- 
tinued to sustain its rank during her life as one 
of the principal branches of the Mftf&(uA em- 
pire Her great object was, by a 

just and moderate government, to improve the 
condition of the country while she promoted 
the happiness of her subjects. She maintained 
but a suiill force independent of the territorial 
militia; but her troop.-) w.-re sufficient, aided 
by the equity of her administration, to preserve 
internal tranquillity; and she relied on the array 
of the state, actively employed in Hindustan 
and the Dekhan, an <l on her own reputation, 

for safety against all external enemies 

Ahalya BAI sat every day, for a considerable 
porio.l, in open darb&r, transacting business. 
Her first principle of government appears to 
have been moderate assessment, attd an almost 
sacred respect for the native rights of viUaftQ 
officers and proprietors of lauds, She heard 
every complaint in person, and although she 
continually referred causes to courts of equity 
and arbitration, and to her ministers for settle- 
ment, Bhe was always accessible : and so strong 
was her sense of duty on all points conn' 
with the distribution of justice, that she is 
represented as not only patient, but unwearied, 
in the investigation of the most insignificant 
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causes, when appeals were made to her decision 

It appears above all extraordinary 

how she had mental and bodily powers to go 
through with the labours she imposed upon her- 
self, and which from the age of thirty to that of 
sixty, when she died, were unremitted. The 
hours gained from the affairs of the state 
were all given to acts of devotion and charity ; 
and a deep sense of religion appears to have 
strengthened her mind in the performance of 
her worldly duties." Snch was the venerated 
A h a 1 y a B a i, who, though a woman, maintain- 
ed for thirty years (1765-95) the utmost tran- 
quillity in her dominions at a time when the 
country was disturbed with wars from one end 
to the other. Her charitable foundations 
extend all over India, from the snow-crowned 
Himalayas to Cape Knniuri in the south, and 
from Somanath in Gujarat to the temple of 
Jagannath in the east. The ghat known 
as that of A ha 1 y a B a i, — from the river to the 
noble tomb erected to her memory, — is spacious, 
and consists of a number of flights of steps 
decorated with carvings of the sort already 
described. At the top of these is a spa- 
cious quadrangle enclosed on all sides by four 
massive stone buildings, each two stories high, 
richly embossed with carving. At one c- 
is another flight of steps Le the main 

boJldiiL- U wo pass up we find to the 

! aft a dark Btone slab in the wall of the build- 
iniug an inscription, to be noticed be- 
low. Above this is an open courtyard in front 
of the tomb. Entering this, we come first to a 
spacious hall. Inside is the 1 i h g a of M a h a - 
il i va , as inordinary temples. And behind bids, 
to the wall, is a marble half-size image of 
the queen A h a ly i 1 1 ft The dome covering 
this temple is equally rich in carving, having u 
[centrio circles of carving leading np 
to the bop. These are staircases on ei 
round massive stone pillars, leading to the 
'the dome, whore there is a splendid 
terrace commanding a view of the adjacent 
buildings and the rivet below. 

The inscription above referred to is as fol- 
lows : — 

1 1 ^fiipraipr Wb 1 4frrrirrT5rMTnr TO i «fM*fa ff : 1 1 

^SlttlTTtf qjtr'flgjt *3T: r/T, ?rn&ftT^Pi?TIT |R|| 




MttftfW TT^Tt^fWT ftwTO *f^-f1*Tl'l*fl^ I 
a^tf«8*«J *"H*H TOT.^Hr rP^"^R%: 1 1 8 II 

isiiVdtf ifeHmm ^T^3jrrrt+ri^9?r I 
flrai^^lSWiJT ^ :pJT 3HI<HI1lFU^'MHl !l K II 

■^ml^jfiffTpr^r^n:: ^rirr^rfn: t-fir gftrcr: ll^. II 

rf^fiRPff HUlJiOTT HIST W?f 3*^-1 *n. I 
flrT: g^PTW ^:*TiXf^^^rfmfif^IT^: II ^ II 

3KT3TT '-fi^li-HrHWT «<?i<i*HT.f^T: IK || 

^^w^if^T^^r^r^fffW^rwjf^^ ^tftt: II * f| 
rfarfrc *rr ftf**rq m # ^r.^f^rnir: I 
*rerr*T* gtfNHjT wmTwnwji Jpfrfr II V° II 
^Rjflr^i^fi^i^ffwasrfij^^ftt \&A •til 

?TfC5rfrc w wr tt *** sfFrisr^T^?^ II VV II 

?nTT fiffi-TT j»rlH4KI *rorluTTO^nu":ira,TT II 13 II 
-TfrH-rff: OTTO^'fr «T Jfcf: HfW^fiu7ilHinT^|lV 8 ll 

CT3PWHT: WT?*T?5TT fTO^i^N^Tra**: II *A II 

Salutation toSriGanesa, salutation to the 

King of Kings, salutation to S r i Na rmad a I 

1. There is on the earth the family of the 

II o 1 k a r s , clever in protecting the earth, in 

beating down the cause of their enemies, and the 

centre of wealth, bravery, serenity, and other 

ijualittes. 2. In this family was born Mall.a r i 

(known as Malhiir Rao I.), the conqueror of the 

brave, resembling the tenth incarnation of H ar i 

Ealiri) m his ajjbns, having an umbrella 

white as the skin ofthe snake, ami shining on his 

splendid horse which surpassed the wind in 

This king killed the Turnshkas 

Ifleobohhaa) with his g lawwd, 8« Hia 

QOt'leSB than himself in valour. BUJ 
Infinite pleasures, shone like Vishnu lying on 

nake. He published to the world his own 
name, Khanderao.asifto show that he did 
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not differ in person from the tutelary deity of the 
family. 4 She who ttoh his wife, and observed 
ill dnfcicfl towards hirn, reminds utt, by her pnre 
actions, of I ho wives of Atri and Vasishtha, 
Annm in' and Aruudbatl- 5. Shu manifested 
hfiflMsU K>tx the earth for the protection of men, 
being viiuui to her itamo in parson, i.e. resem- 
bling thu old Aim ly u (the wife of Gautama), 
-i.l in cartiata in the form o f a quceu hero in order 
ii down by force all quarrel* uud dtap 
G. He who having obfcainsd (for his support) 
(a faihjti) thu g r -o of Mahndevn, through 

her favour was known hh the great and gener- 
ous STibhi'tlAr, endowed with wealth, good 
conduct, bravery, ami other qualities. 7. This 
was T u k oj i , who in the splendour of ft king 
wns the jewel of his extensive kingdom. Then 
his sou, who wm* great in bin faun*, extending 
the forests on the banks of tbo four seas, & 
And who had exacted tributes from hid enemies 
whom bo bad destroyed bj 1 1« dagger 

that was set off by his ten 
as the great king Yaskv untrue 0. Theu 
observing lIlu IftunttidA, Lcauiilul between liur 
two banks, and thu robe of her current flowing 
to thu semth of the town 11 a h i i m 1 1 i ( Mains 
£rnra), and thinking of A h a 1 y ft a* resting on 
her hip, 10. And witb fchfi hope that hut «• 
viees towards her be promulgated through other 
worlds, the genornus king thought of creeling 
first a ghiit on her bmk, and. then a palatini 
tomb. 11. The foundation-stone was laid on the 
morning of Monday the 12th of the bright half 



of Ksrtiku, on inn So b i hatn i in 

year of Yikrama Suzuvatsara lS5o", or the 
mi s.i^Ahana 1721 (Le *.&. 1800). 12. Then 
his wife, genorott* in all her qualities and bear- 
ing excellent conduct on the earth, wna incar- 
nate like another Tiri whose fame had ftpreod 
beyond the sea*. 1;>. She, Kriib.nl by name, 
erected a palseo in form like an air-chariot, 
and in beauty like the pnbu» of India, in 
order to fulfil thu already i 
of her husband. 14 On Thursday the 7th day 
bright half cfVMlflkha, in the year of 
Yikru 1834), she placed the 

image (of Ahalijt!) willi Siva (in the temple) 
Siting here placed with devotion, close to 
tho iuiM .: i Siva, A h a I y A wh i-iinod 

a divine position by her conduct, and having 
thought of placing 6iva close to her image, 1*5. 
She, Kr ishn I, placed tho li «g* of £i v* 
before the iran^o which appears in the nnme 
of A. b» I y el vara declaring liar final ant- 
ra. 
TiiL-ro iseM much or poetry in these verses, 
but they serve tbo purpose far which they WOT6 
intended. The line i i the Holkar family bus 
been traced from its founder, MajharrAo, 
to Krishna Bal, thu adoptive mother of 
the present UaharAJ*, H. H. Tnkoji Rao 
FUtkar, DuO.S.1 I have dwelt OpOtl this 
■ Tj-Titiil bulliling n' kntgto, as it carries 
with it a good deal of historical intore-' 
which the present generation participates to a 
considerable extent. 



A COPPUIU'LATE QBAK 
The plate is a facsimile of a copper- f< 
grant belonging to the Udayptir Dftrbftr* It 
was tbo subject or a dispute ft few years ago, 
as to the possession of thu ground granite I by 
it. As Mokal RTins is said to have ruled from 
Sam vat 1-ti-i to 147-V, there mama to bo socio 
disorepamy in r be date of the grant. 'When 
Clmti.l.k monneod thu throne of Chili 
favour of this Mokal, it ts said h& fitiuulated 
that in all grants to the vnsaaU of tin- crown 
hia symbol (thn lanoe of Salmubra) should pre. 
cede Ihe monogram of tho EsnA : this is ibowu 
on the plate, of which thu following ii a tran- 
script: — 



1' FitOM TJDAYPUR. 

Arl Rlmji. 
(Lance nf Salumbra). 
Saiia — (Tho RdatTg nwwtgram). 
SiiMUu ^rl Mnlmruuuji ^ri i>ri Mokal Slg- 
ji kl ilatt panlait Hamitna I Mi lHiivsU Vi- 
la na gain Kavatt, udaka jamt big* 
B2O0 ashar bajar do do-so nim^lm su- 
dl mi raj parbi ma Rami orpivria,* kar di 
dl, js ko tsmpi potar kar di do. Aiv 
aksluuihal karsi, }t na Sri AldiugaiM- 
Uui pugsi. Samvat 1127, mati Mlha 
Sudi V6. JDosgat Paucholi Msna Lila- 
ka. 



l.uatu nice : both t<rsu Imply ui irm»<jc»Uij jmnt. 



COPPER-PLATE ra tub DARBAR LIBRARY, UDAYPUR. 












J. Bui^ess fecit. 
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Tin? following version and notes arc by Mr. 
.J. F. Oouldlmz, Principal of the Ajtnir Govcnu 
ment College : — 

Sri Baiaji. 

Sidhu i ihAranikji £ri Sri Mokal Sing- 

ji ka datha pardatbu Brahman BadA-Tibii la vA* 
la on g&tu. Kevall udafc jaml bigAh 
3200 (akrA do baxAr da 00] oim-slni 
AUtlAtL. B I '»ji ILSm arpan k»r "li 

di, Jin ko thamba potr Ions di do. timri kw> 
khaahal karoi, jo m; Sri IklaDganaih 
ftuhriit U-7, MUM Mahfi 
Sudli 1» (t-tiirns). Dastkhut Faachou Man Ltt* 
kiw 

Tmu*fVilicH. 

Srt l&niji. 
daliArunAjiSri t§ri Mokul Bififli has 
on hii own part, by way of an offering to Roma, 
given in charity and confirmed to tlioBrfthn 
EtartDhiylatalafclw village of Kavali. comprising 
go bigil it, two thousand twu hundred 

bbjpttt*}, with its foil and boundaries, li 

j a gjf( ' an eclipvo ot the? sun. Tn \\ 

of ho but given Ilka thin copper-plate* 
Should any one disturb him in the possession of 
It, &ri Eklinganftth will t Ira. Dato 

ih, Sam vat 1127. Signed, 
Pancholi. 

2fcffML 
Si'ldfui, literally 'fulfilment/ 'com pi 
wurf denoting wish or vow, and termed "Mangoli," 
i.o. -i riu m pliant.' It m 
bo mtiifn-d " 

tira Bare*, ' large." bow 'inalifles Dhaila, 
which may also be rutf (A itfo, It is of frequent 
application in MU^rwirA, wh> , i 0l two 

village* of the same name is always distinguished 
by tho term foirif, n.a. HarA Larnba. Barn Kanai- 
win. iJ&ra Khera. 

[I moans literally 'water." The ceremony 
or Sahkn-lp* '"» hen referred 
in the donor taking a small quantity of water in 



the palm or his right hand and pouring it into 
that of the right hand of the donee, repeating the 
ttu-rrtn Anil cireiMtfltance* nf tho gift. Tlio binds 
thus bestowed are tlwmcofotth termed UJuk, and 
the gift becomes irrevocable. 

XLu-: !• t it an iili mda* 

tion and hciuiularli-'u' in Ita ntons eomji: 
f,cj\f.a. "m all ita entirety .' 

KLtcJutl it literally * interiors 

■i, literally * will visit him.' that fa, ' tor; 
Mm*' Kklingao! ha god wn whipped 

noraparLivninrly by tho Mnliriran4aofUilaypur.* 

An die name of the donoo is DD( ' >" 

. it In junt probable that the Rift 
I'.r.iHmona of liars, 
DbailavaJA- The word BrAhnun can ho made to 
Hi^nify Lin- plural by pTiicingan nnuwtdrovor the 
Baal • in the word lMuularitia. Gilb ofthia kind 
nre fri> [uniit ly made to oomnmniticj of BnVhn 

.\lr. L* S G B.CXS*. who lnrui*hea a 

version subsbxuSiul!y thosnnic, iJsaTemaarla thai 
"an both Dailrudl iuid Konruna are given ta fofl 
i" I'dnyptrr, iJioy are probably iho place* 
inlondcd. . liowever, a dimcnlty about 

tha date j for Ifolal tfinha, the liral Haul of 
Mow.lr of the younger branch {his elder br,r 

: baring ceded to him tho th 
not commence Ms feign fill 8-zthcai 1-1(54 (a.P« 
f, and. if the ilates given in Tml's narra- 
are to ba implicitly accepted, oan scaroely 
have hoou bon: ta H-'i t ir '' W71K 

— twi> yearo before lai father LakhA ascended 
tho throne. As to tin lieal ooiwtrno- 

tiua: nc w oeoajuonally used to the pTQMml 
dftV by rillaijvni in Matluirii instead of f»; 
and it for 'ja t as too a%i Bstow tense, is 

of common odmrreneo in Uiu Haul: ll&m&yt^a* 
rl I tuke to bo for mtritf. Of uk*htj&l 
paffti, though tlie meaning of both is eloar 
from tho context, I eannul suggest any deriva- 
tion." 



\G AttXER IS 60 lil P TIONS. 
TttAN- HIT R. WniATSEK. &OJL, n.ir.. M.-ia. D. B. K. A. S. 



pte of the following th«ve inscripUottB 
bavo boon ecnt to mc,t aud ftlthongh liury axo 
very good, cHtampage* vonld liave been pra&r- 



• Ouaof lbs Valiadhil^ Utl* a " I*w*n « f Ekin«ab . 

Tti» tfrrttt l«iip1 imlaS **i to ' 

anKMix <t«t bilk, about riirkt bu'U* i -Kl». 

-«f. „/ ft ^ U f Kin, vol. I • p. 28ft i JladnM •«■ p. jBf . 

I Ta«ar*taa^ 



loadlascriptiutv an upon a pwtty hWe 



able, aa T have doubt* concerning several if 

however, an they are, without 

I :— 



Iteiab javteut' » B «** 

.anadaaaardbl: nlmtftahb !«*» 

, lax* b»n the »rintMiJ «•»«!** "f Alamalr 

,1 il^d-iaw fc. attributed fa> alatw.bat nn.lt- 

I — W. F M. 
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I. — 0»i /A* Gambaa o/Khevfjah M*ft»tt*imd 

•■■>*. 

»w**f «jL±J jr oya.>l» 3 ji- jj <£if 
cfi*-^ j f ** *=**ld «^Dj J* I j-&* 

t^j*?* i> *jf ***** J *^ j j\j& 

The Durg&h of the worker of Kernmpt* l 
propttiou* hour, to the people a pTuee for pilgrim- 
age, where their JifEcuUiva ore solved. l>iffl» 
' ■ 1 1 1 1 i Qi bceuiuu isisy to these Xak*hben 41 K ho vil - 
juks ; the Royal KhoviVjah it a. tnmer away of 
mtMnitiMt by grace and blessing ; when he$ 
arrived in hid wanderings and travelling* front 
Bokhara, tbo mauifitfftor of the posde&nort of tJiu 
VelAyet§ enjoyed glory and pump. Kiinul 
Marif]] built ibix mansoleum in tlio aubuidaiu 
year 1070 of tbo uxile" [_K-59-G0]. 



If.-— On the tturg&h nf Kh/nrajah Muhammad 
ol**jj* J ** L« *+** **dj** oj^ llfj* crff 

C/i> VllAJjy ^.U*~*J u^AJljlf* to-l^ 

*^J7** u.^* £** J** t***l i^yjJl w-* (* Uf 
4*|^i ti^j ^j* t^l*A»Tjf i^j« M& ij^jS 
^jptjJljl* j *_**_,* ^J *JJ| ^^-ai i LI ,*.«* 

u The DnrgAh of His Excellency Khov 
Muhammad Sudtls son of Hw Excellency Kutb- 
.11,, ,■ '.:■■ Saj yid Knbjammd B »kbi ■/.. b wru 
n* Khovajah Rolu-rtl-ilio Nakshbeudi*. b< 
Ifis Excellency Emnm Hasan Al«ikri Kkihy, in 
reality a Shnifcl yf tbo religion known an 
KurUiy, in a protection from tlio mirforttuie* 
of fcha times,, by the nobility of I bo Khu 
Muhammad Shell. AsBtfttnnro from God, ami ft 
And do tbou bear good tidingti 
to the true believers, "t 

III.— On lh# Friday Mraqm*. 

^Estabbaliad by divine favour A. H. UltF' 
[1707-8]. 



MISCELLANKA, 



SiOHAK 

In the jixfM^idry (rob ill. p 1 ]rt^ T find « r|,iury 
hy (kiloiifll Vnlo as to Sagbnr« n placi' Tifltted 
by Ibw BtitAlj* ou iua way from XanrlurhAr in Kbnn> 
de*h to Khambay. 

■ '.TUiinly 8 on g h m r (or Songn 1 1 1 1 f i . 
on tbo Tapti, in 21* JK N. latitude : and 73 ■ E, 
longir ibouta. I have not toon 

the place, but know ft by repute as n station on 
MlDh from KliAauenti L«> Gujarflt. On the 
map it U«4» rnthar a roundabout way fruiu Nan- 



* Tin- cmrnclra worktid bf laliitff are imninl * Ker4to»t.* 
■ml .wpnu- to tu>td «u bnwiu(«luti#- pcwit-Kra tietiwcn the 
• Aa&t biwI the • ILu'ji&t , ' Uw f.inn.rr twiner inferior, and 
th* litter nptriar to tlir- KcrnrnAi. 

t Tin i •jin-aditf of Um pe«r*r «f mrnn ■tinsi rauMid 
1" "'i" ^'"" Mr hntewwl on tb*to to nfmuiM imUmilin that 
bmul peopta. Ow> ef flw CviDBrMttliMt uf <lrt»»rt<-J 
mint' mi wtwmi KhoT^di n^bt-al^Iui NnUhbaodi hid 

a fiataq, mM In him j— ^j*J *f *^i| l^jJf '***' i^ uT i4 
ft^ C»J jJ ^ jl ^ Jjb "They Iim butowwl 

«e titan th« fttiKrar {kmltntti tint rnUmm^ whkh lave l»p. 
p*ta«4 «houW bfl nuAied liy thy hle«if :"— ,Vu/( 
•<ef. a- f f'v 

] Tiw boiwriflff ' they,' iu*d *U,. b Hiadwtiol, M*dUhi f 
thgariti, 4c, 1 haro txuakUnJ by be' 



rturbdr to Ktuimbmj; but the ahnrte«t wit ncnnc. 
lying in thie in u , throogb very roiigh and 
u n settled comiftry, was probably then, on m . 
longest way round. 

W. I 

KttlB SON OS OF WESTTEKN INDIA. 

It is not m«*y lo Ret the irordu or eouge in ihw 

pert uf India. The aim of the Dokhan— "thoffTare 

of ffimifr," ne the Hindust&nle enll it — are net uvu- 

fttry-Very attraetiroi ami tlw liMiRnage ia uiually 

5 l>tSy«f,I&a *«tW MM b a lortanbnr crpro^inr 
the in«erticfjao» of ««• w^rahiapvr in «oJ, and prouuooe 
•" im ' i y "*" lhlD "* ™' 1 f k: ** , *" il I *hv 

*«t^4 f vt Jountpy of piety, 

Thia woei I jirrf^ki ootuIdn-M ■ ptvmtdowi i 
nwaaiaa k 'perfett knowrj- Uah h^**]^ cvli^oot 



ia nfttraim- to ai luumladjrii uf tbo iKdty. 

JUL '" ■ P^" 1 *^ jrarw or latWltity, brn. 

erattai to the hiiheat, Lf. • tlw uii r axea," 

• Tb* Ufn «f Kborfljah Ifchl.l^Iin Nakahbeodi, who died 
a- o. ^»1 (1MB), awl appean nenr ia haro hrft BeWilrl- 

*em to tbi ftty4*i.«LttiM, p. r^v — r*' Iton- 
bay lithoiBT. od. 
t Kvro*, Ld, i». 
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all but unintelligible, mud fragmentary fit f hut. Be- 
eped prevents native* from •dugiug in the pre- 
amoa of European*, except it a udth. whr-ro the 
BOftg i« generally a mere repetition of the glories 
t»i tho principal guest, or an importation from 
EQmtattitn o* EbKUKMd. 

Ill u probable that tiie faith'lt or fiOrnMrnmatio 
recitations, and fbttui* or playa. would afford 
a field for any unjuirer who Lad health and patience 
M radon iiivir "Unsaid hW'n.!:,!-: long drofrp 
out" nl impossible hours, and subject to tho con- 
ditions or crowd and beat, which aro inevitable:; 
bol iis yet no one has boon found to try it. Ono 
claxs of compoisittoriB, however, are an exception 
in this respect, — I menu I he boat-sougn of the 
Court M»m« of thatr undoubted 

chirm to their aurrouudiugs of ftvyh air Kqd 
beautiful aeenery, and to the pleasant leisure 
which the passenger enjoys, B) 

" kbov« 

The while r>fi even Iced, between low shores, 

'Mir long ship breasts i fflcX*. 6f tlufi 

Seine"— 
that 1$, rnuf.ifrx mutandis, the tide-wave that 
sweeps the palm- fringed shore* • Hated 

island* of j tMrnmrnHtab-aaras 

of the beautiful Kondullka and Ulna* 

The roUntrriiK fraguiflnta woro mostly picked up 
upon inch expeditions; and I can only regret 
that my want of nuifriral Rciouce prevent! me 
from giving the Tunes, mid hope lluit Home more 
i Ifin trarelkn 1 may bn induced to contribute 
to out knowledge of the Bubj 

The fir«t hi a ftnng much in favour with the 
niaJt Kuliy; tbr? bflro, M B6 W Babft," iaaBportire 
KulL who ha* punned a ludy into his lions© nnd 
shut tho door. Her plain tiro entreat y for release 
forma the refrain, und l» given with ^reat eipres- 
wioii, Mtd a ftupprewed grin of appreciation. 

Are, BhoU BAba, mala kaahala dharatA ? 
Dhokj lUli*. are, mala nodan de i 

//. m •- ' 

TutH Alia HQDecha wa rupatchA diadu, 
She repcott; 

Bholct BftbA, are mal* aoduij da! 
SA* tptatir, Mtfiiff air Auanniul approach; 

Arc. Bhokf BabA, jmM to ale navari { 

Bbok] B&ba, ore molA sodiln do! 
TA* htuhaad tjwnk* : 

Bbokt BAbd, kovhen fihn majbi port ? 
TA* hi-J iff tlhoki't omwer icilA 

Bhc-kl BAbA, aru tunld M$flfj de I 
and no on for rteveral stanzas, or rather distichs, 
in the •am* stylo . I learnt tins and tho next from 

* ' 01V—' ntfttldnf,* with wi idm nf tmtk* i " Nadi 

Qti iMasoon. 



the gig*a crew of tho Pofflfcd Agent at Jinjlrn. 
Tin- (bllowing \» bha tmnsUtion:— 

" Oil J BUoki Baba, why did yen catch me sor 
Uh ! tlhokl BAIA, pray let me g<» I" 

"" Von have nn onu of allvcr and gold* 1 (tins \* 
a comphmant, alluding to liw brac^j 
■ i>h ! Bhoki Buba, pray let me go ! 

" Bhokt Baba, i«, there is my husband coming 
(lit. that my husband has uouio)! Oh, Bhokl 
Bftbil" 

" Bboki Brlba, where k my little yi rl V (■ Q 
use of part, wbictt usually moani ones diinoA^rf. 

"Oil! Bhokt Bubal" Ac. 

Another aimitar song is a dialogue between a 
Kolf wtiman who hab gone into a gurd' 
uowcrs to deck horncdf with, and the gardener. 
trho hna dtscov4nil her. Ho «htita tho gate to 
prevent bar escape, and answers all her pel i 
forroloARO wirb tho refrain— 

"Tula hai re phalaena gnlyA," L« t "Youhnv-i 
got a ncoklcvce of flowore"— evidence of her theft. 

The following war-aoug is u great (km 
with Che !\Ii caiman hoatmon j it has *omo re&vm- 
blonce in hutgoage. ami much in vigourandpower t 
to the Marawinafaa, and waa to be heard in every 
MusahuAu hunt during the luet Bombay rioh 
ftingera gnttin gj tfced t— 

" Huaaiu no bolu, Karbalumcu uk»r t 

Aj ltakhat ayA ladal kJL 

Kasiuii I bolik bade khijmnti karekar, 

Aj hakhat ay a tailai ku. 

Ijnkiuli- inwiti karckftr, 

Aj bakbai ay& huhu kA," Ac. 

Here iv a roOW birmloan fragment from the 
M&liAd river : — 

" Jhnr-jbori kultre,. Mogalya, 

Sassa jialilA, dongarya ; 

Jcvhait oaasane knrtr'ynnia pohila, 

J^vlianehen tevhati, laplnhi luiivili." 

" Two iToi.;ba] doga in a leash were they. 
i a mountain huro that ran away ; 
Whan tha haro those dogs espied* 
At Qtteu be sipuitted down to bMo.'* 

" Mttsalm4ni" , from 'ilianft. is al- 
most* nursery rhyme, ami not ■ lad ono either : — 
Mnrghu mnighl aliAdi kyi, 
Ihtuhl dya sola, 

Juldl baehhu poidA bill* 
Kulrnrd ! kukmru 1 IcukurA I Wla. 

" Cock and hen a wedding nuwh\ 
Sixteen egg* (the lady) laid, 
Out came a little cluck fpeadHta, 
' i "r^k-a^doodle'doo ! ' qu 

abuA ti* ruiiaU" u t li»u of a Tbakax HOf m pnuv; of 
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The author of P&a$*r*ng Thai puts in the 
month of an ass-drirer between Puui and NafiM 
sewrol wi*jg<* which I find still remembered iu 
tho Litter city. The beat is a nursery rhyuie r— 
Bing ! pori. ding ! kapiUachon bing ; 
Bing geli phufchun, port geli ftthftn. 
Which may 1m? translated— 
" Bye, bye T my litttc ksa 
(Looked at herself in) a looking-glass ;• 
Smash iu piece* went fchn glass,, 
And up and away went my little hiss." 
The bontimm have choruses, to which they tack 
Ott radio yeraea iniprovLfed fur tin- oooa4lon 4 Xfafi 
following ia vtsry popular on the KutuM cooat :— 
1 . B ha rati all ; pefr bhuriln nu 
Kluuidari don gar tfkada jA 
g. TAmuada nhutela, po| bhuritunA 

KhiiUfJJVrl donga r ukndn jA. 
:>, Diwaa ughawniit ; pet bhurit iiuu 

KhoJiriori dongar (ikaii 
4. Kahnb lolc hasale ; pe£ bharitAnA 
Kliaodurl rioiigur tikfulo jA 

1. ' - 'I'd.- Hood has ooma ; Bffizu oar bslma (At, 
earning our bruvd) go lo the hill or KTlfttuBhf* 
(Hennery Island, south of Bombay, a well-known 

mid 

2, '- The day has broken ;f earning our bread," 
Ac. 

3, " The tan has risen ; earning our bread,' 4 Ao. 

4. u The nAhoba bavt? ■taken tjh&fv ■'■ eat I (ha the 
boat); earning ntir brr,vt, 

The strain on the imagination of tho impru- 
visatoro at tho stroke oar is Qol torero. Same- 
time* thy chum* ii rinnsmui^ t\.*j- ft " MnsnlmAid" 
ana "L&hamndta wa mcw» photo* lluro* itinei ro- 
pnatod. ""Mown phnla," fruit and flower* 
the roat is gibberish, Ami ill" OUOTUa ia fitted, like 
the lo*t, to any words that occur. 

CrtMoal readers are warned ihnt I am not rr>- 
spojjaii'l"- fur lM*irwnV grammar. 

W. F, Sislujo. 



(IFlAKAN, BELGAM. AMI CtlAKAttD. 

I. In u a.j>, 1130. X o 1 i k • » t .Tl j A r . L 
i t iikon the conduct of the war, marched at the 
bead of a choice body of troop*, tho flower of the 
itakhnn army. This officer began an a vyatemniic 
plan of ermnnernitjaiid rognlating fhn roair 
hf> subdued. He established hi* liMul-ipiBrturw at 
Chakan, and ranted a fort near the city of 
J unir." 

"ChAkanlsajimall fort eighteen miles BOrti 

from I'unl. It is nearly square, with towers at 

-^ — • ■""■ " ■ ■« 

* ftipAIArA'-ik ft«n«j i* ike small round U*ad^la» wh'wb 
lartn'm enrry nhil jpvn In 1 !-.■■ jatinul to L-..L1 wliili- liinjr 

t Lit " It I»k brutal rvd"— *«i i ^mwiflu for 



tbo angle* and eeutren of tho faces ; it baa m good 
ditch alh'iut, thirty foot wide and fifteen deep, bnt 
wet oa the north aid© only ; the walls nro higb, 
tho parapet and rampart narrow, and the tower* 
confined. Tliem i* but nrie entrance into tho 
body of tho ptaflfl through Hta or six gateways i 
and tbBTU in » mud oaiwork. which ib*o haa a 
diU>h. I in-'iit 11*11 u partianlarly on account of its 
reputed ant upiity ; for, althuu^h it pruhably is the 

iiilt by Mnlik-ut •Tijilr, arfloriling to 
concurring Hindu legends it was constructed by an 
Abj ssinian I' o li g a r *.n 1S96, A* to how ho got 
there, tbey do not pretend to account,"* 

ChAk*n< Hiiityiive rni!f!« math from 
Junar, was built by Khal a f Hasan or Basri 
(BOMora ?>,*tyk'd M a 1 i k - u I - T i j a r Further 
information is re^uiradregariliug the family history 

twu Mara^hA Itaja- by whrnn be wafl U©»' 
troyedi the wdy Poligar Sirkhd of Panftla. 
nod his abused friend of Fort Sifihgu 
K A n d win a (Ketuftti »n Soott'f HHOl 

'A'hut is known of V i k r u in u B u y a of Bel- 
gam — thft Birkana Uay of Mnhammadan writers— 
bj Muluunuuid .Shah Ikihiuani in 1472, 

:\ " Horn rwr, it wnA doOrOod thin for o ecrtatu 

time that kingdom should remain in the family 

i r>r thin roM n»an, 

n of Arjuna, was killed in the battle of 

C h a k u b u , his wife happened to lie pregnant ; 

! tigiy, after oh shf? gave birth to a 

fortunate son: lothiar darl m lighted up."]| 

In whieh of ll»« Fur/UtitM tn I oceount 

of the battle of Chnkabu given P 

tt.IL W. Ki.ua 
Tom, jwar B**kr. Wk ticpUmfttr lS7o. 

CllAKAS. 
C h n k a n — probably 'Char kan.*— fatn being 
among Mnr&thfa a dlvklot. botwoon t»ur pottf. by 
which they reckon tho siac of all buildingv.und i* tho 
narnn of the Til Inge,— probably older than tho fort- 
The tradition of tho Abyssinian chief is norr catinct, 
ulnl then- | 
it with C b a k a h ft . Grant IhiflV account of tho 

roc* in o«ry pa lovpl 

u to mxa. It was captured by Sir:. . 
his career. For the subsequent siege by and 
rtijiiitilntiiHi to JShuima Klulri Amir 'il' TJura inA 
Ornnt DutT, nil. I. BhnUta KhAn repaiml the 
ocordhogto town^p ;ud there dated 

li'th Zulbej a. li, 1071. It wtw nnaily tbimantlcd 
iu 1856— Tide 7«d.A«i.T0l. ILp 

\V, 1 



a 



r ml ■np^^ni.nrr' nf lb* iky »t t-aHi^it "po^p if iky." 
; Cnri Urifl-. Ift<f. rv ,yfth* lfor-JHA., », I 1 p SI. 

I p. tfU- 
H AnMh+-M*W, troa»lM«d by UaJorU. Court, Iffl- 
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BY. &&1 KRISHNA riA3THI TALEKAB, DF 

~vr k w Asa u & t i l u k 

-*-^ imt of Ahmaduugur. It bfl 
many other places, it* own history or 1" 
which I hope will bo of soma interest lo kfa 
««<1(im of the Indian A 

Tho legirnd ta given in ttio Mahdlaya Mi- 
fa ( or * UiQ grofttxiesa of Mahalay a' » , w!«i ol i 
fa a | Ci Fitr&fia. T: 

U written in both Sanskrit anil Pi . 
It has not been pub1ii-3i,d. 00 
in Newas*. There are i 
there, and eoiuwqoenily thuir owner* ilo not 

, 1 obtained, with JilJ! 
a copy for pcrtmnl, f'»r * hieh I was indebted to 
n friend. It gives the goographieal position of 
N e W A « ft , and enlarges on the sanctity and 
legendary history bo£b 

of tho tit tha* named »i oomiecU I The 

legend reaper a w as Follows: — 

Formerly tin 1 a- was a doitum by name T 
. who having pleased Btntaha and got 
eutnmiu into heaven through hi* favour, be- 
came so proud that he begun to harass tho 
gods, and At si from heaven. 

Thu- gothl than P and went to 

"Brahma fjr protection, who mentally invoked 
Vtoh ^swtanee, Vlshna forthwith n|v 

pcaml, and having h tauum of Mis in- 

vocation »aid to him thitt Knrtika Svuuil 
(the rommandcr ■ in-ehief of tho ■ rmlas) 

was to kill the demote and 
bo born in the womb of PArvati from tho 
loins of S a n k u r . 1 trahmu t lion asked for a 
place for nil the godi to livo in till i 
Kftrtika Svilrni Huould take p! 
Uiey would suITer no annoyance from *hc demon. 
Viiihuu then points] our Sewaeft for thum, 
which he described thin:— 

<t=r*mwfr tft i rn <r =rfr spn i 
im* tf*tft r? V*rt wf toftf i 

11 In ihe eonntry nyuth of tho Vindhya 
mountain* and on the tenth bonk of the God i- 
v a t i , there is u holy plaoo of the axled 
*M, where there w the rifritoeiOM Va r«l : and 
to tho uaat of tho river there is a Vaishnavi 



tTlOSAX iNsrKtrron, ahmadsagak 

Sakti * {popularly callwl Mb! Hi HrjaJ of n«ra- 
ordinary power." 

go*in tlien iuwiudiatvly resorted »o thw 
plaoo. The posittau given above isexueth 
I N e i* 1 i 

Tin - a mad in the Mahfi- 

hiju Si lire il a h I lay a and N i d h i - 

w a s n . mill the uuiuls oj » v a r a f 

Pilphara, and Viiri ;bofalltbesB 

names is given in the IL&hAimya by S ft n a t k n ♦ 
tailr. i sa. 

Vydsa a ; 

TTTTiT V3) ^TTfT ^JI Wfl^ T| 

"O gnntcat of tho fiafiVM, how did thin holy 
place come to be caHod il rt h i 1 ay » , and altio 
| v .i 1 1 '- W the name 

p ruvur I the nataa 1'ipharA? 

Why ir called Vara? iJomitkntnira 

answerM :— 

*r?FPrfir?it it m¥n f^ir Pf%- \ 

fn T • V4 -JTf=T TT^f | 

fSffirTTHPrii ^ft *?iif^rfT ?prt >$ ( 
»HT t^: i npfJnr?wj*T: g»r wi*H»nwr i 

*?V , nginfean'^ ufaiwim J^" i 
11 .Vs tiuj phioo wiw a dwelliiig-plaeo of the 
great (the gods}, wise men called it Ma h ti I a y a 
(mfffttf, great, and il%« T a dwelling- plaoa)." 
HTTiftM iietook theniselres to this place, •* 

ban, " every one of tfa«ni brought 
with him whnterarho eontidtired most vnluable. 
O gn !<uber (tho treasurer of tho gods) 

lodged here ht« (nini.) tronsare*. which wore 

woahipp- J ani1 wurfl novur rt 

I HenM dw place gut tho good name 
mi N i ,| hi w lib a among Uiu people of earth 

iwsnrea, and wasfl, a depo The 

waiura (of thePravar*) «pnke (to tha pre- 
giding 'OLord of the three worlilft, 

make M such that wo "hall become poascaeod 

beta, pure, and unstaiuing all in life.' 



• Vaiibaari 6^ti-iiw en*rtfT o* Vkfcaa pmqailW ■* * F*W«-- 
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The boon, asked for by the waters was grant- 
ed them by the deity, and hence the names 
P r a v a r a , or the river of very sweet water ; 
P a p h a r a , the river washing away sins ; and 
Vara, the river of healtby water." 

This story, though mythological, serves well 
to explain, the origin of the names of N e w a s a, 
and those of the river Pravara. It need not 
now be told that Newasaisa corruption of 
N i d h i w a s a, the ancient name of the place . 1 1 
was first changed to N i w a s a, in which form it 
occurs inDnyanesvara, and then to N e w a - 
s a. N i w a s a is also a Sanskrit word mean- 
ing 'a place of residence.' There is a phrase 
in Marathl jfar HH WPT T^tf WT> " We should 
use waters of the God a for bathing, and those 
of the F r a v a r a for drinking," in common use 
amongthe higher classes of Hindus residing on the 
hanks of the Godavari and the Pravara. 

The Mahulaya Mdhutmya tells ns that the 
Wi-linavi Sakti above alluded to was the pro- 
siding deity at N o w a s a when the gods came 
there for protection. This Sakti is still the 
tutelary deity of the town. There is a beauti- 
ful temple of this deity at N e w a s a . It is • •!' 
modern date, bnt its sculpture is excellent. This 
.Sakti, the Mdhdiimtfa states, is the form which 
Vishnu assumed to punish Ralra (a demon) 
who, at the time of distributing nectar produced 
by the Suras and Asuras from the churning of 
the ocean, entered in disguise among the gods 
to drink it, though it was intended for the gods 
only. 

Dnyanesvara makes mention of N e w a - 
sa, and states that he composed his J> 
there. He has given a description of it, which 
is similar to that given in the Mahulaija Muhdt- 
mya. It is this (Dnydiieh\m, ch. xviii.) : — 

*% 51ft w: wral j *?tf*r vmpjj'tf I 
* f^pf^im 1 ^nfV fri*m *nr 1 

strit Mr firifar | *-fknH* n 

" In the Kali Tug there is a place (by name) 
Niwasa, in the MarathA conntry, near the 
Godavari, which extends five itos, and is the 



only holy place in the three worlds, from time 
immemorial , in which there lives the deity Sri 
M a h a 1 a y it (Mohiniraja), the preserver of lives 
in the universe, and in which there is a n; 
the earth (by name) R amachandra, who 
is an ornament to the Yiidava race, the abode of 
all arts, and the supporter of justice. There the 
Gild was dressed in Marathx by Dnyuc a- 
d e v a, a descendant of the family ofMahcsn. 
and the son* ofNivrittiNath.'* 

At the distance of about a quarter of a mile 
from N e w a ea towards the west there is a stone 
pillar, apparently part of a temple not now in 
existence, bearing a Sanskrit inscription. The 
pillar is called Dnyanobacha kliamb, 
1 Dnyanoba 's pillar.' When I first heard of the 
pillar and of its being inscribed, I was imp: 
to see the inscription, as I was in hopes that I 
might find something in it regarding Dnyanoba, 
the pillar being called after his name. But, to 
my disappointment, when I did visit it I found 
nothing in it regarding either Dnyanoba or 
N e w a s a . The pillar is buried in the ground, 
with a pretty good flat-roofed building over it 
measuring about •thirty-three feet by twenty- 
six. The pillar is called Dnyanoba 'a only because 
it is supposed to have been leaned against by him 
while composing his commentary on the Gild. 
But great, respect is paid to it in consequence of 
this, and a iair is held every year in honour of 
the pillar, on the 11th day of the dark fortnight 
ofPhiilgun. The height of the pillar above the 
ground is about four and six inches, and its 
circumference about four feet. The middle part 
of the pillar is square, while it is round above 
and below. The front side of the square bears 
the inscription, which consists of seven lines, 
and contains two Sanskrit verses in Anus] 
metro. It is as follows : — 

[1] aftiffi; [qx] irorcPT 1 fqr?TT 

[2] ifaf utjt [frf] 7J Wtjfit | 

p] *T#gr?i%%sst*f ir- 

[4] ft TiB Btf 1% fT^ I [»vq^r] 
[5] [<»lt] qrjiWX ^jr aqpfyij- 

[6] for I [l : *fr]*TTfr TS: [*:] TO 

Translation. 

11 Om, salutation to Kani\ traSron ! As (my) 
grandfather has formerly granted a sum of six 



• Nivritti Niith was the elder brother of Dnyflacavara, aad also his guru. Ho therefore calls hunflcli hii wn. 
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(rupees) to Jagatgtirn (Siva), to be continued 
per moment, for a continual supply of wick and 
oil (for a light in his temple), bo that that 
sum of six rupees should ho given as long as the 
son and the moon exist, he who appropriates it 
to his use is wicked : his ancestors will go to hell. 
May the great deity (Mohiniraja) do good !" 

The letters of the inscription liave in several 
places suffered from the effects of time, which 
have rendered them illegible or uncertain. They 
have been supplied as the general contents 
of the inscription required, and have been 
distinguished from the rest by brackets. In the 
first line [srt] is supplied from the Mai 

■ r, which gives Karaviresvara 
as a name of Siva, from Karavir.a head- 
attendant of Siva who propitiated him and in- 
ducod him to take the name as a token of his 
favour towards him (Karavir). 

The inscription bears no date, nor does it 
name the grantor, but the date can approxim- 
ately be fixed from the character of the letters 
inscribed. The character is similar to that found 
in inscriptions dated six hundred years back, so 
that the inscription cannot be older than about 
that time. As to the name of the grantor, or 
rather the renewer of the grant, there are no 
means of ascertaining it. But it appears that 
some rich man in N e w a s a probably renewed 
the grant of his grandfather, who, being a devo- 
tee of K a r a v f r c 6 v a r a, to whom a salutation 
is offered at &fi beginning of the inscription, 
furnished the temple with a lamp continually 
burninc N e w a s a, as the oaf vpr q%*$ ffffPT, 
Ac., quoted above from tbe Dnj/fathwrt, shows, 
was the capital of RJrjft Rimachandra, and it 
must have then contained many rich men, though 
there are none at present. The Raja RAmachan- 
Llie same ovi proves, was contemporary with 



Dnyanesvara (who completed his Dny&nei- 
vari at Newasa in Sake 1212, or 1290 A.P., 
and died at Aland!, near Puna, in Sake 1218 or 
1296 a.d.) — that is, he was ruling at N e w a a a 
about six hundred years back, or about the time 
the grant Was inscribed ; but he cannot be sup- 
posed to have made the grant. If he had given 
anything for the maintenance of the lamp, it 
would have been a Tillage or land, and not such 
a small sum as six rupees. 

The above ovis quoted from the Dny&i 
van will be found useful. They contribute to 
the history of the Yadava or Gaul I Raj as 
by giving the name, the capital, and the date 
of one of them. 

Ifofe. 

The learned Sastri assumes the identity 
of the Yadavas ofDevgadh and the sur- 
rounding region with the Gauli Rajas, — a 
subject on which we are gradually getting a little 
light, especially from the earlier sargaa of the 
Dvaidshardya [vide ante, pp. 71 ft.), in which the 
ruler of Vfimanasthali is stigmatized as an 
Ahiror herdsman. But in the 4ih saiga this 
chiefs ambassador seems to Bpeak of his master as 
a Yadava; and in fact it is almost certain that 
he was one of the bud&sam ra a RAs ofJu- 
nagadh, whom Major Watson (vol. II. p. 316) 
c insiders to have sprung from C h u d a C ha nd 
Yadava. It is to ho hoped that the- Sastri wiB 
contribute tho result of his researches towards 
the elucidation of the great historical puzzle of the 

Gauli rdj. 

The references to D n y a n e s v a r a are also of 
interest. Is it not possible to recover the origi- 
nal text* of fchifi first and greatest of Maratbs 
a ? It would be more v;il sable for Alarathi than 
Chaucer is for the history of the development of 
the English language. "Who will he patriotic 
: h to attempt iu good earnest to discover at 
least the oldest text now in existence P 



SACRED FOOTPRINTS IN JAVA. 

BY DB. A. B. CUBES STUAET. 

Translate from the Dutch b,j the to*. D. UamM**, M.A 



The first of the accompanying sketches has 
been borrowed from the photograph taken by 
Heer J. van Kinsbcrgen for the Government of 
Netherlands India, and published under the 
superintendence of the Batavian Society of Arts 
and Sci ences in the Oudheden van Java (No- 

• Tug Honourable B»o Sfiheb Vuhvunfith Nfeijan M«3 '- 
lifc iufomii mc tlutt his II S. **»" «*>* lt f 

reroed, that is, modernised, in Saks 157<J, or a.d. lC54.-ii>. 



10), and represents, according to the catalogue 
of that valuable collection, " an inscribed stone 
with two footprints and spiders at the river 
Charentemt at Cbampca, Baitenzorg." 

Tho extraordinary distinctness with which 
the inscrip tion on this stone has been preserved 

+ fflaeWharfl C hire, on ten, which lam northwards 
fjm lESt Sttlak and fells into thaUhidan. »«« 
h amp © a . 
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and rendered in the photograph, throws a re- 
markable light on other memorials of the same 
nature, and also furnishes, if I mistake not, a 
contribution of some importance to the history 
of writing in J a v a . 

When but recently, in the introduction to the 
Kauri Oorhotulen, biz. vi., I mentioned, with some 
reserve, the close relation between the forms of 
writing in these records and that of some of the 
oldest known inscriptions of ancient India, I 
had particularly in view certain copper-plates, 
published in the Journal of the Royal A 
Sodeiy (X. S. vol. I. pp. 247 ff.) by Prof. Dow- 
son, belonging to the C haluky a dynasty of 
Kaira and dated in the year. S. 594 (a.d. 472- 
473). The striking and, in many respects, 
even perfect resemblance between the charac- 
ters of that inscription and our Kawi — a re- 
semblance first pointed out by our Sinologue 
Dr. G. Schlcgcl — induced me at the time to 
make a note of the alphabet. Though no 
other Indian form ot" writing really appeared 
on the whole so nearly related to the K a w i, yet 
I did not venture to attach much weight to it. 
inasmuch as some characters differed decide-illy, 
and moreover I was a stranger to a number 
of Indian forms of writing, among which per- 
haps the nearest approach to the Kawi might 
occur. 

So far as the Peninsula is concerned, my 
doubts are to a certain extent met By Dr. A. 0. 
Burnett's recently published Elements of E 

the Seven- 
teenth Cent a nj a.i>„, containing a series of al- 
phabets nml sjicr: linens of writing arranged ac- 
cording to chronological order from the oldest* 
in iliv fourth century a.d. — the Vengi in scrip* 
tion, from the north-east of the peninsula, from 
a Chora inscription of A. u. 40iJ,t from the 
south-past; West Ohalnkya, a.d. 008-9, 
from the north-west comer; and East Cha- 
lukya, a.d % 6S0, from the north-east,— quite or 
nearly corresponding to the first-mentioned 
Ch;"ilukY:i inscription, ami the later ones deviate 
from it farther and further, as well as from the 
Kawi writing. 

This last .circumstance was to be expected, 
since we know that the character of our Kawi 
records ascends at least to the middle of the 
eighth century, and thus can scarcely show 

• Not therefore, fcowernr, the mo«t nnHmt Imo 
mains of Indian writing, whiuh in tho inscriptions of As okn 



deviations whjch in the original country first 
began to appear at a later date. 

Granting, however, that the character brought 
over from India doubtless also in Java and else- 
where in the Archipelago developed in number- 
less secondary branches independent of the pa- 
rent stem, we have no certainty that these 
branches all sprang from one original form of 
that stock ; and we must at least allow it as 
probable that daring some ages of the more 
active intercourse with India, writing in Java 
continued to share in the influences of time and 
locality and other circumstances that influenced 
it in India. Consequently we find here and 
there in Java forms of writing more closely 
allied to one 1 1 urn another of the Indian alpha- 
bets ; yet it does not by any means follow from 
this that in the one form of writing we have 
the true key to the origin of the other. 

Still I think I may call it a notable discovery 
that, on inscribed stones in West Java— other- 
wise less rich in memorials of Hindu civiliza- 
an other parts of the island — the Vengi 
or Cher a character, even in the peculiarities 
that most markedly distinguish it from the 
Kawi, is so clearly rendered as in the case of 
the Charoenten stone. By a comparison of that 
inscription with Burnett's first plate and the 
alphabet from the Journal of tin: Bayal Asiatic 
: 7, I succeeded without difficulty in read- 
ing the greater part of it, though it contained 
characters that conld not easily be explained by 
the Kawi. Inasmuch, however, as it appeared 
to be Sanskrit, of which my knowledge is 
limited, I applied to Prof. Kern, and with his 
aid was enabled to obtain a fnll explanation of 
the inscription with tho exception of a couple of 
letters. 

It consists of four lines forming together a 
pure Sanskrit iloka : — 

1. Vikrantasyavanipatch. 

2. srimatab. purrmvarmmanah. 

3. ....ma-nagarendrasya. 

4. Vishnor-iva pada-dvayam. 

The subject of the sentence is pada-dvayam, 
i.e. ' pair of feet' or * two footsteps' : all the 
if the -words with the exception of tho ad' 
verb iva t ' like,' immediately preceding it, are 
genitives of tho nouns « ' striding/ 

'stepping,' also 'mighty' (here perhaps to be 

aacprd tn tiWmt n r. 250. 
t See the ilerkam whiles, Ind. Ani, toI. I. p- 863— E&- 
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understood in u double sense, and sparrtally in 
HI r.i Vidimus tririkriimn — 'the * three 
strides' with vrhfoh he is supposed to haveover* 
stepped t Sj \ • lord of the soil, 

printM* ; Srbaun, * illustrious' ; Pinna i 

. ,. . iiia-nnjfrtrtmfrt*. * prince 

of tho city or LLju 1 a of. • - ■ "*■ »' and Firffc- 

i I. A ul the iruoi i lay bo translated 

S3 stepifof the striding (or mighly ?) 

Prince. I hi; illustrious Prnmnavariunui, lord 

of.....jmi*-t»agurn, nro like (those) of Vishnn." 

to the peruana! name. Prof. K. m 

point* out thai in 9t JuhW* 

rtreei eotidentafe*, /»*rr //louea Thmny, 11- 
p 463, ft Buddhist king of Mftgadhn id men- 
<amo UnittC, as ft protector and 
itor of the Bo-tree, which the heretics 
(non-Buddhists) had wished to extirpate. Whe- 
ther tlit- flame person is here intended, or 
perhaps another in Java CftUod ofte* him, » 
difficult to del ho long a* the uanui of 

the place is unknown. 

with Vishnu," remarks Prof. Kern, "the Brah- 
manicnl character of the bscop l not 

fellow* at least with : the whole Htodo 

* fully neknowlcL ■• Bnddlt- 

iMta, nml ( iud enriched particularly 

with evil spiriu and devils," 

Ab ii .rtniu tL 

of thMO Byliblofl of which the last is mo; tliu 
middle syllable appear* to be tu ornf — probably 
the latter, at !■ ' »s to be couside' 

short, seeing the metre require* a long syllable. 
The first, which as to metre may bt iit.li! 
or short, , dined conjee 1 i nsad 

*k no or ' appear- .ithnr 

run both in thi* character, we cuuuot 

suggest a better 

The last character dosorvw special no- 
tice, vis. «> which to thus oqai 
and If nceeuury it muff he w understood hf 
tfcv stroke run on &* 1 "'.'- 1 " 

of the letter m ntamlir waul 

term of M Of polea En Bfiwit not 

the unusual form anil positi' la**" 1 

readily fugapit the p 
Bnroell ( | — M Pinal » i* rwprcwm 

ii infill na— loM than tha nther letter*— which 



• TW- t»pr««uiw n» mud; •*» af 

,-,teffT«petL" 
>m ll« &>•* u*«r th* top ef Ui* uwHRntnr itiai*, 



w peculiar lo the Vengt character." So, though 

without the crooked Hue, it w nearly repreMaited 

in Im flint plate, 4th century !♦!>,, expro«rieg the 

eyllnhtetem.-tnthufullowing. itaplacn 

• by a uruall circle t' 

bill near the taped WI« hiter 

(X.n. *JPl») I' . n nhore thepreeediug 1' 

and passes into the well -known term of «inarrrfro 

idtt, though at ifiah 

iriho two star-like figures before the foot- 
prints represent spiders, as the catalogs Jitatos 
^aud they have really. MA rf that a ripear- 

ty Ihi imputed, a* Prof. Kern thinks, 
to the Jaim\ dootrine, which ; 
ship to be cartful net to trample upon any living 
croaturu- 

Above 'i arc some strokes, as of 

writing, that still wuit explication. 

Thus, without being able neoumtely to deter- 
mine the ". ica this mtmorliil datra, wo 
may regard it with soma gnmntL, of eertointy M 
,»if. of the oldeat indioatJen* of Biuduiaiu hi 

en Java; a bw- I hat . I l- rives a lugher 
interest from it* nm-rounding*, — on a living 
almost tihapeleftt tuim of rock in the middl. 
t\ stream, scarcely alwve the surface of thu 
water, where it hni lab forat least ten it-utuhes 
unproteofesd and ttim^itttTbad, pout- 

ly having eaMoined utiy injury to the abtuptie*" 
yfl'r , ith which it in earved, 

t« of the catalogue follow 
two stoues of the same sort,— ilm urstal JambtK' 
soscrilHHl with No footpint« # nml alreadj 
serilwd by Rigg and Kredcrieh in the 'F%&' 

1 eew ln<l. T*il 
in, IBS fi"- It has two Hues of writing, envh S 
f«t 2 inches long, of thu same Bortj cmd npi»- 
nmtly not teas distinct and n 
I hit op > I'X but in thu photegrnphic copy 

b foreahuKcueil t^. bo equally - 
read. So, 1"J B » ■tooo at Kebon Ke 
guidon) OB I he way from Clwimpei to Puseron 
Moewara, and show* the impresses of two 
with ii line of inscription be- 
in, upparontly of the SUme kind, hoi 
not SO well piOBifTOdl or copied, and not do- 
oiphored as yet. ...... 

Profeffior Kom luis been able ia ft great 
__ —A , , ■ 

K&, mat* flrifuWlly aalwl, but probably Iwn 
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measure to make out the Janiboo inscription. 
Each of the two lines shows clearly two halves, 
each answering to a line of Swtjdhara measure 
consisting of three parts each of seven syllables, 
thus: — 

This being once established!, it is necessary 
to find words for the doubtful places which will 
.suit first the measure ; second, as far as prac- 
ticable, the sense ; and third, to correspond with 
the traces of writing. The last two conditions, 
however, are too loose, and allow too much 
room for choice, to be a sufficient guarantee 
against a wrong reading. Accordingly in the 
following attempt at a transcription the more 
doubtful letters are printed in italics, while the 
rest are sufficiently certain : — 

I. Sriman nfiua-kreta-dByo narapatir-asamo 
ya/* pura . . ar&maya, 

-. mtmmt Sri-Purnna-varmma jm/ur-ari- 
fnuA'Aarubhedya (or rasaru ?) viMyata-varmina, 

3. tasyt'dam pada-vimba-dvayam-ari.na"'a- 
rotsadanu* nityadata/tam, 

•L bhaktana(ng) yat fridha/au sugati-? 
haranj JyesZrthaWie viiri mu2fi. 
Of which the meaning amounts to nearly this : — 

" The illustrious, skilled in many great deeds, 



matchless prince who aforetime (ruIoJ in) ... 
■ I with the name of H. H. Purnna- 
v a r m m a , the brave whose "weapons were 
renowned, invulnerable to hostile assailant 
to the enemy's best darts ?) : Of him is this 
pair of footprints at all times capable to destroy 
hostile cities. "Which footprints supplied bless- 
ing and enjoyment to those who belong to the 
division of the three constellations Jyeshtha, 
Wan (or first Asudha), and Mula." 

In illustration of this last clause, which ad- 
mittedly rests on a mere conjecture^ Prof- 
Kern remarks that space is divided into nine 
spokes or divisions, corresponding to our eight 
cardinal points and the zenith, each swayed by 
three constellations, of which the three men- 
tioned represent the west. The meaning there- 
fore should be that the representation of the 
feet — for pada vimba leaves it doubtful whether 
the prints be intended litei-ally— is to be contem- 
plated as a sanctuary of blissful influence for the 
inhabitants of the west (of Java). However 
this may be, so much at least is certain, that 
here reference is also meant to a footprint of 
the same person who is mentioned on the stone 
of Charoenten. 

Leiden, 2677 7-5. 



WORDS AND PLACES IN AND ABOUT BOMBAY. 

BY Da. J. GEKSON DA CUNHA. 



■ i ' from 

K a 1 b it d e v i — the name of a main road in 
Bombay connecting the Esplanade with PAya- 
tlhnni, about the middle of which is a Hindu 
shrine of the same name, — derives its origin from 
Kali or Kali k a , an me&rofl t ion of B h a g a- 
vati or Durga, and a heroine, from the tri- 
umph she achieved over the Asura Raktavija. 

The Kulikii MdJidlmya states that the god- 
dess, on destroying this powerful demon, was so 
Overjoyed that, unable to restrain hen- feelings, 
she commenced to dance, and the dancing became 
at last so violent that the earth quaked to its 
very poles. The Adby/lhmt lli'unuyiha gives a 
description of another avatar of K it 1 \. It ia 
there said that when Rama was returning home 
with his wife Sita after the defeat of Havana, he 



• For the Inst syllable md I am obliged to read pfl ; an d 
»n fte place where the syllables bhS vi mast stand 1 cau- 



DOt. i//. p. 295.) 

was all the way talking to her about his great 
exploits, which Sit A finding rather vain-glorious 
remarked that he had only vaii4iii>li(i] a Havana 
of ton heads, or D a s h a n a n a , but she doubted 
very much whether he could kill one with a 
thousand. This remark instigated llama to 
challenge this Havana of a thousand heads, 
whom, however, he was unable to destroy ; and 
6Ha,to avoid disgrace to her husband, in- 
tervened, assumed the form of K a 1 i , and killed 
him. 

Tho legend goes on to state that this feat 
took place in a city named M a h i m Apart, 
where the demon resided. This Mahimapuri is 
supposed to correspond to modem M a h i m , 
and the narrative is possibly an allusion to some 

il.lv Bad a place for them, though, according to 
the metre, two long syllables most be supposed there. 
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battle fought between Kama and a king of 
ancient Malum. The victory is said to have 
been then commemorated by raising a temple 
on the spot to the goddess Kali, which was 
transferred from the island of II a h i m ii p u r i 
to that ofMambadevi, where it is to be seen 
in our days. The current tradition is that the 
temple was transferred about five hundred years 
ago by a Koli named K ii 1 b a or K a 1 s a. , and 
hence the name K a 1 b a d e v i ; but no reliance 
can be placed on this story. 

Any one passing along the Kalbadevi road 
may see the image of Kali just in front of the 
door of a small square room, with a circular 
dome, seated on a quadrilateral cornice bearing 
four images of Mabadeva, one at each angle, and 
surmounted by a flag. It is represented as a black 
female figure with red paint on the face, silvery 
white vjes, and a gaudy scarlet sddi round the 
waist, while the trunk is left nude. The Kolis 
never pass it without saluting it with both hands. 

Kali ib supposed to have been originally a 
goddess of the non- Aryan races, incorporated 
into the Hindu pantheon, along with other 
aboriginal deities, as a Brahmanical expedient 
to induce the natives of the country to join 
their creed, just as the first Jesuit missionaries, 
such as De* Nobiliand others, in proselytizing 
the BrAhmaus, are said to have done in later 
times. Sir W. Jones considers Kali as ana- 
logous to the Proserpine of the Greeks. 

The present temple was built not very many 
years ago, after pulling down the old one, 
which stood about the same place, in order to 
widen the Kalbadevi road. It is also said that 
uodern building was erected at the expense 
of the Government. It is at present under the 
management of the P a 1 s i s , the aboriginal 
settlers in Bombay. 

Besides the Hindu temple just mentioned, 
are several others in Bombay, the greater 
number being dedicated to a saint of the ab- 
origines, imported into the Brahmanical FU» 
a niti or Hanuman, the 
monkey-god, and the son of Maruta and Anjani. 
The Hindus worship Maruti because he is sup- 
posed to possess the power to bestow sound 
health on his votaries and preserve them from 
epidemics. The Catholic martyrology has also 
a saint described as aihocatm contm pastes 
n Deo, who is invoked" when any infectious 
disease prevails. 



The peculiarity about the worship of H an u - 
ma n is that his altar is made solely for him, 
and that it allows no niche or corner for any 
cither devaia ; while other devas do not dis- 
dain the company of even the lowest of their 
fraternity. The special day wben M a r u t i is 
worshipped is Saturday, when vermilion and 
oil are poured on him. In the R&m&ijan 
is said that when M A r u t i was born he saw 
the rising sun. and thinking it to be a ripe fruit 
flew np to the sky and seized the sun's chariot, 
w I uneupon I n d r a , fearing that Maruti 
would swallow the smi, smote him, and he came 
to the ground. Asa reward for his bravery, and 
at the recommendation of his father V a j n or 
Muruta, who corresponds to the JEolus of tin. 
Romans, Brahma made him olrirain/jiva, or im- 
mortal.. In the war of Rama with K;ivana he is 
said to have assisted the former, at the head of 
a regiment uf monkeys. It is likewise said that 
this simian general first met Rama on the It i - 
shimukha mouutain, near the lake Pamp a , 
in the south of the Dekhan, a place not identified*. 

M a ru t i has a number of patronymics de- 
scribing several of the episodes of his life,— as 
Hanuman, which i.s derived from hanw y ' the 
chin,' in reference to the fall he had from In « 
a result of the blow received from Indra's 
thunderbolt on his chin. 

The principal temples of Siva in Bombay 
are : — one close to the old Sailors' Home, 
facing the Esplanade; one in Antoba's Street, 
nearLoharchiu; one in the middle of the market 
near the Jninma Masjid ; a fourth named P an - 
e h a m a k h i, or the five-faced, at Bholesvara ; 
and several others, including those in Mazagon, 
Kulftba, &c. B h o 1 e s v a r a , to the right of the 
temple of Mammadevi, and of the main road to 
the Fort, is so named from a pagoda there conse- 
crated toBholesvar a—' the Lord of the sim- 
.mrted,'— from HRT * simple-hearted, ' and 
tvr. 'lord,' — an epithet of Siva. It is also some- 
times called B h o 1 a n ii t b a. Tho temple is one 
of the largest in Bombay, with a well-built tank. 
The deity here is represented by a black smooth 
stone with a concave projection at the base, 
like the mouth of a spoon, which is called 
Pindika. The congregation- of this temple is 
the iargest in the town, comprising Brahmans 
of Gujarat and Maharashtra, Vanias, Pra- 
bhus, Sonars, Marathits, and others, who make 
valuable offerings to the Uhya of Siva. The 
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worshippers are Saivas, who form, the largest 
proportion of the Hindu community in Bombay. 
The characteristic sign by which they are 
known is two or three semicircular or hori- 
zontal lines on the forehead of red or greyish 
white paint. The former is prepared from the 
wood of the Ilaktachandana {Pteroca rp h,= 
), or from turmeric (Curcmna longa) 
and chitnam (carbonate of lime) or borax, both 
of which substances change the yellow of the 
turmeric into red : the latter or the greyish white 
paint is made from the wood of white sandal 
m\; but at the time of wor- 
sliip, instead of these preparations, ashes are 
applied to different parts of the body while 
repeating certain mantras. The horizontal 
lines on the forehead have also a round dot- 
in the middle, which may be either of the same 
or of a different colour. The women of the 
Ssaivas make use of a different prepar. 
which in the first stage, or as found in com- 
merce, is called r a v a, the powder of which in 
called p i nz a r when dry, and when mixed with 
oil (swam wm) is called knmknma. Previous to 
application, turmeric powder and the juice of 
b i m b I a I ) are added to the 

mixture. The aima I'm-finn and Siva 
written in Prakrit, may be consulted by such 
as wish to extend their knowledge on the subject 
of lih'ja- worship and the duties of the wor- 
shippers. 

In the compound round this temple are 
four other small shrines, mostly occupied by 
Jogis leading a life of ease and contemplation, 
which is just as lucrative an industry in their 
case as that of others living on the alms of the 
i'aiihfnl. 

The principal temple of 13 h o 1 e b v a r a is said 
to have been built by the Saras vat is about 
two i ago, from among whom a 

the member's of the committee of management; 
while the smaller shrines are of modern construe- 
t i o 1 1 , — one bolongs exclusively to the Sonars 
or goldsmiths, and another to the Sim pis or 
tailors. All these temples are nudor the im- 
mediate superintendence of Hi.' Gujarat Uriih- 
mans 

T h a k u r d w ft r a e are certain places in 

bay named from temples dedicated to 

■ lit deities, and called ThAkurdvHbas from 

their meaning * doors of an idol,' from ^TTT 

•an idol,' and sfrr' 'adoor.' There are some three 



temples thus named, the principal of 
on the Breach Candy road near Girgaih. i? 
has a tower of black stone or basalt, whir 
conspicuous among a number of yellow and 
red washed houses and cocoonut trees around 
it. It is dedicated to Rama, whose in 
placed in a niche, is painted of a bluish colour ; 
wh i lr i be image of his brother L a k s h m a n a , 
who is always placed by his side, is painted 
white. Kama holds in one hand a bow, and in 
the other an arrow. 

This temple was built by a BAwa erase 
by name A t in a r a ma, who died, at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety, in 1836, on the 7th day of 
Krishnapaksha of the month of Sravana. He 
was highly respected by the Hindu community 
and consulted asasage. Howasalsoa poet and 
wrote verses in Prakrit in Pada metre, but 
are mere prayers and contain nothing remark- 
I ■"!' ; they are Sung daily by his followers. Bis 
life was spent in religious austerities, and when 
he died a subscription iraa raised to build n 
tMov tomb, erected in the compound of 
the temple, just in front of the entrance door, 
where his votaries crowd together every morn- 
ing and evening to pay him their devni 
There is no epitaph or inseriptiou of any sort 
on it, but the place is well known by the name 
« <[' V t mar I m a b a w a ' s T h a k n r d w a r a . 

The tomh of Aian&r&mabtora docs not .simply 
record his memory, hut contains his body; this 
ther singular among the Hindus. It is 
said, however, that as exception is made in the 
case of R i s h i s and S w a mis, who, when they 
have the courage to live on bread and water, and 
sleep on a hard stone, have tlie chance of get- 
ting their remains consigned to a grave. This 
perhaps points to the fad l Ejndns think 

it irreverent to barn one who has gained among 
them the reputation of a spiritual guide or 

During the life of this Atmaramaba wn 
the offerings of his sectaries were immense, and 
it is said that his renown was so great that 
Saytiji Gaikawi'id, who succeeded to tin- 
government of Baroda about the year I 
made him a present of a village in his terri- 
tory yielding him annually an inoojne of five 
hundred rupees, which he spent wholly m 
charity. Other Thaknr dwAl-as contain nothing 
striking to deserve special description, and are 
almost all situated along the same road. 
R a m a w A d i . — This is a small place between 
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Bholesvara and the K:\lb ulcvi temple ; it is so 
named from a shrine of B a m a in the form of 
a snng little square room, bnilt by a Prablm 
named Kasinath Sokaji, about two centuries ago, 
which contains, besides the image of Rama and 
the indispensable one of his brother L a k s h - 
man a, those of Sita, Maruti, and Ganesa. 
This shrine was rebuilt about seventy years after 
by one Vithoba Mankoji. It is resorted to by 
all classes of Hindus, and thongh poor in ap- 
pearance is said to be rich in fnnds. It is under 
the management of the P r a b h n s . 

Vi t hal w a d i . — This is a small narrow lane 
near Ramawadi, and leads to a temple of Vi- 
t hal, which is a large oblong hall with a paved 
area in front, with eight pillars with holes for 
latfe, which serve to light it at the time of the 
feasts of the god Vithoba.* This Vithoba of 
Bombay has all the power and attributes of 
that ofPandharpura, which specially came 
there from D w ii r k a in response to the fervent 
prayers of a devotee of his, a boy of about twelve 
or fifteen years named P u n da 1 i k a , This 
boy asked Vithoba to reside permanently near 
him at Paudharpura, whereupon the god trans- 
formed himself into a black idol, round which a 



temple was built soon after. His fame then spread 
and gave rise to innumerable pilgrimages, and 
not un frequently to unseemly conflicts among his 
own devotees, in some of which the god himself 
suffered mutilation. Some of his worshippers, 
despairing of resorting to him in person at 
Pandharpnra, resolved to build temples in differ- 
ent parts of India dedicated to him. Thus arose 
Vithobii's temple, or the Vithalwadi, in Bombay. 
G a n e s w a d i , so called from a temple dedi- 
cated to the god Ganesa or Ganapati, i3 in one 
of the most populous parts of Bombay, entirely 
inhabited by the Vanias, close to the new market. 
The image of Ganesa is always represented 
sitting upon a rat. He has four hands, and is 
said to be the god of wisdom. Ganesa means ' the 
lord of the troops of Siva.' He is held in high 
veneration by the Hindus, and nothing is un- 
dertaken, nor a book written, without invoking 
him. His name is inscribed at the top of all 
grants and works. He is said to have written the 
Muhdbhdtaia as dictated by Vyasa. Those who 
wish to study the exploits of Ganesa may con- 
sult the Ganesi Kluttula of the Brahmavaivarta 
Purdna, Ganesa Puruna, and Gan&aa$ihavaraja t 
a part of the Bhavishya Purdna. 



TARANATHA'S ACCOUNT OF THE MAGADHA KINGS. 
Translated from Vassilief* work on Bvddkuwf l»j Miss E. Lyall. 



Taranatha transmits to us the order of 
succession of the Magadha kings in this way : 
after Ajatasatru, Snbahn reigned for ten 
years ; he was succeeded by his son S u d h a n u, 
and, according to Lassen, Dhanubhadra 
and U d a y i b h a d r a ; after the latter and in 
the time of Upagupta, his son Mahen- 
dra reigned for nine years, and Chamasa, 
son of the latter, reigned for twenty- two years. 
Chamasa left twelve sons, several of whom 
mounted the throne, but they could not retain 
it long. The government fell into the hands 
of the Brahman Gambh Irasila. 

At this time (Taranatha, ahapM .) in the Cliam- 
parnakingdom,which belonged to the Kuru race, 
there was a king called N emi ta, who was de- 
scended from theSolarrace. He had six sons born 
of lawful wives, and besides them he had a son 



Vithobft ia not a. Sanskrit word, bnt a corruption of 
imra- (ViBomipati), through the valvar pronouncing it 
£u or BiUn. Nor ia Yifrbal-another appellation at 



A s o k a, by the daughter of a merchant, to whom 
he gave in appanage the town of PAtalipn- 
t r a , as a reward for his victory over the people 
of Nepal, who dwelt in the kingdom of K a s y a , 
and over other mountaineers. Nemita sent 
his six sons toMagadhato make war against 
a Brahman who dwelt in that town and enjoyed 
a very high reputation, and several battles were 
fought on the banks of the Ganges. Nemita 
died suddenly, and the grandees raised A a ok a 
to the throne, but his brothers who had subdued 
six towns of Magadha reigned over them. A so - 
k a , however, suddenly made war against them, 
slew them, and besides their towns seized upon 
other territories so numerous that his dominions 
stretched from the Himalaya to the Vindhya 
mountains. As he had formerly spent several 
years in pleasnre, he was surnamed K a m a - 

ViUiolA-A Sanskrit word ; it has been imported into Sans- 
krit in modem times.— Sec woL EL p. 272, toL IV. p. J2. 

t Forming a long note, pp. 45-55. 
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s o k a . Afterwards, according to the accounts 
of the Buddhists, he gave himself up to violence, 
and procured for himself the surname of 
G h a n d a s o k a ; but at last he was converted 
to Buddhism, and now the legends give him the 
name of Dharmasoka and relate many 
marvels of him, — among others that he covered 
the whole land with monuments and temples in 
honour of Buddha. Then his dominions stretched 
from beyond Thibet on the north to the ocean 
on the south. But he showed still more atten- 
tion to the clergy when he distributed all his 
treasures among them, and finally mortgaged 
himself. The grandees relieved him, bat pro- 
bably they were dissatisfied with him, — perhaps 
they even deposed him, for the historian alludes, 
though obscurely, to a miserable end. 

After the death of A s o k a,* his grandson 
V i g a t Jl 4 o k a was raised to the throne : he was 
the son of K n n a 1 a , and the legend about the 
blindness which his stepmother inflicted on him 
is known to all the Buddhists. Almost at the 
same time mention is made of king V i r a s e - 
n a, who honoured Buddhism. (It is uncertain 
whether be was the successor of Vigataso- 
k a, or Vigatiisoka himself.) His son Namla 
reigned twenty-nine years. In his reign lived 
P a n i n i,f the first Indian grammarian T and pro- 
bably also the first who introduced writing into 
India, To N an da succeeded his son M ah a- 
pa d ma, who reigned at Kusumapura. The 
great Bhadra and Vararuchi were his 
contemporaries, and he protected Buddhism. 
Here we meet with the first mention of litera- 
ture in a written form. Vararuchi caused a 
number of copies of the Vibhdshd to be prepared, 
and distributed them among the preachers. But 
how are we to reconcile this account with what 
we find elsewhere, that the Vibhdshd was com- 
posed in Kasmir, and at a time subsequent to 
tins? According to an authentic account the 
Vibhdshd was composed either in the ti. 
U p a g u p ta or in that of the Arhan Y a s u s .$ 
It is most probable that works which preceded 1 1 1 e 
Vibhdshd am hereto be understood, ft U possible 
that K at t y a y a n a , who composed one of tho 
Ahhidharmas, wrote also the commentary 
on the Vibhdshd; whilst there still remain six 
other Ahhidharmas making part of tho whole 

* Chap. viii. 

t Vide ante, tcI. I. p- 21 ; vol. IV. pp. 102, 103. 

t Craf. ante. pp. 143. 14*. 

& It U assumed that tho first arpeorod immediately after 



number of ideas in this book. Inasmuch as 
history has preserved the memory of the sacri- 
fice of Vararuchi, we may readily conclude 
that writing was as yet a rare accomplishment 
(it has been remarked above that it was intro- 
duced in the time of PAnini). Although this is 
so, the remembrance of the Vibhdshd rests npon 
the appearance, a short time after, of a third 
collection of the doctrines of Buddha § cither in 
the kingdom of K a s m i r or J a 1 a n d h a I 
is disputed which), but in either case it was 
under king Kanishka, who then reigned over 
these countries, and who lived four hundred 
years after Buddha. Although, according to 
Chinese sources, we are forced to the conclusion 
that K a t y a y a n a t the composer of the first 
Abhidharma, was president of this assembly, and 
that at this time he called on A s va gosh a to 
write down the Vihluishd, — everything goes to 
assure us that K a t y a y a n a lived much earlier, 
and that his name is used here only to remind us 
that he was the first representative of the Abhi- 
dharmists, who were then changed to Vaibhash- 
ista. In the list which has comedown to us of his 
survivors, innumerable in Cluna, Kiltyayana 
is placed in the fifth or seventh generation after 
Buddha, whilst Asvagosha is reckoned in 
the ninth or eleventh. After all, the ac- 
count of Taranatha admits as very probable 
that king Kanishka convoked the priests 
under Par era, the author of the Sutra on 
the prophetic vision of king K r i k i n , who, 
according to Chinese and Thibetan sonrcea, is 
regarded as having been converted by Asva- 
gosha, and who, though at one time an enemy 
of the faith, became a Ee&kras worshipper: be 
was the first lyric poet, and by his hymns raised 
Buddhism out of the pedantic Bfiholastao system, 
and taught the nation to praise 15 
BXtging lyric odea It* 'I may be relied 

on, it was at this tame that the denomination 
of YaibhasniatG 

niia rm at rat a a said to have been t! 
preeentalave of the Ebrmerai this time, but the 
first of the Sautiiiiiii.ts was the great Siha- 
vi r a— a p is we see, wbioj 

at this time only was changed into an appella- 
fche school which, was called after him, 
and from which, as we see, tho school of 

tho death of Dudiihn ; the MOMm] OB 1 "f tho 

disjiutoa nt V n i - :i I i j unci t t,ti>- third il is DW eaaary to in- 
ha assembly during the migft of the aecood A So k», 
bat that is unknown to tho northern Buddhiat*. 
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Sautrantists we I formed. It mis at this 

time that the so-called first canonical books of 
this school appeared, such as the Rosary of Ex- 
amples and tli / Ufatmipl 

who holds the Bmkef. If these books are not 
among the collections with -which we are 
qnaiuted under other names, then they are 
generally unknown to us. The strange thing 
is that the two persons of whom we have just 
spoken met in Knsmir. 

Taranatba (chap, xii.) says distinctly that 
'at tlie time of the third council all the eigh- 
teen schools were recognized as pure teaching ; 
that the Vinai/a had received a written torm, as 
well as the S&traa and Abhldkannas, -which, un- 
til then, had not existed in this shape ; and that 
those which had been so habilitated had been 
corrected." It is evident that the last circum- 
stance is only an apology to prevent the depre- 
ciation of the glory of his religion. 

After the death of K a a i s h k a and after 
the third council, merit ion is made of two fa- 
mous personages among the Vaibhashists — 
Vasumitra, of the race of Maru, and Ud- 
g r a n t h a ; in the Thibetan-Sansk rit dictionary 
this word is rendered Udgratri, but is not 
this G i r i s e n a. who in the Chinese chronology 
ia mentioned after Vasumitra! Both dwelt 
nt Asmaparanta, west of Eainur, and not 
far fromTogara. 

Asvagupta and his disciple Nanda- 
mitra dwelt at Pataliputra. At this 
time there appeared in Magadha the two 
Upasaka brothers (secular Buddhists) Mud- 
garagomin and Sa hkara, who Bang the 
praises of Buddha in hymns preserved 

>>•, and bid the foundation of the celeb 
monaster)' of NalanJa, which afterwards 
became the representative of Buddhism in 
Central India rather ihaMMfarm (was b 

(chap, xv.), but afterwards a w: * s tlie 
principal chosen seat of the aa. 

Tiiranatha brinks the thread of his nar 

iiug the kings of India or of Ma g adha 
which we have been following above. Although 
ho ni:mti ' Chandanapala, under 

whom lived Indradhrnva, the author of 
the Indra . and makes him king over 

tg under the sun, ho does not tell as 
distinctly whether he was the immediate succcs- 
fMahapadma.or whether ho was de- 



scended of the race of Asoka. But, judging 
from the order of the story;, his reign should 
immediately follow that of the latter. According 
to his account, this king reigned abont one hun- 
dred and twenty years, and lived one hundred 
and fifty. But, as in another place (chap, xv.) 
T.iranaiha says king tiaukara lived ahundred and 
fifty years, and as he again mentions Vara- 
mc hi under this king as his minister and the 

author of the Grammar, we may ooaola.de that 
he reigned in Southern India, and was the con- 
temporary of M a h a p a d m a and, after him, 
ofBhimasukla, who is said to have been the 
king of Bauaras under whom K a 1 i d as a lived,* 
in whose history Vararuchi figures. It must 
have been at this time that king S a n t i- 
v a h a n a ( Saliva hana), and Saptavarma, 
author of the grammatical work Kaltipa, lived 
in the west. 

Under king Chan da pal a there lived in 
the town of S a k e t a n a the Bhikshu Mah a- 
virya,at Bauaras the Vuibhashist eectary 
Buddhadeva, and in Kaimir the Sautrant- 
ist Srilabha who spread the doctrine of the 
SrAvakas. Dha rmn ira u, Udgrantha 
(or Girisena), Vasumitra, and Buddha- 
deva are reckoned the four great teachers of 
the Vaibhashists, aud in their school the prin- 
cipal canonical books are the Rosary of the 
Three Miscellanies and the Century of Upuddna— 
works both alike unknown to us. About this 
time a Brahman built eight hundred temples in 
the town of Hastinapura, and employed 
in them eight hundred professors of the Vinaya. 

After this Taranatha relates only partially 
the history of Magadha under the Chandra- 
i and Sena dynasties, the one of which 
ly after the other. It was in 
stkingHarichandra, who began 
the royal line of Chandrae, Appeared. Of this 
race there were seven kings who openly sup- 
ported Buddhism, and who because < 
known by the common designation of the seven 
Iras. Harich andra was succeeded by 
phew A ks haohandra, and 
came his son J ay a c h a n dra, who in his turn 
was succeeded by his son N e m 1 b a n d r a, 
Paniehandra ? Bhimachandra, end 
Salachandra, who, it is said, were not very 
capable of holding such a position. Soon after 
Nemachandra took possession of the throne 
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he was deprived of it by his minister Pushya- 
ni i t r a,* who nsnrped it. We see that it waa 
at this time that the first inroad of strangers 
called T irthikas, or heretics, into India took 
place. After commencing war against Puahya- 
mi tra, they burned, it is said, a number of 
temples, beginning from Jalandhara (on the 
confines of Kasmir) and on as far as M a g a - 
dha; they killed a number of Bhikshus, but 
a great many of them fled to other countries, 
and Pushyamitra himself died in the north, 
five years after. Taranatha tells us that some 
years previous to this the Mtechha doctrine had 
appeared. Under this name, as translated into 
Thibetan, we now understand Muhammadanism; 
but naturally it has become the particular de- 
signation of the religion of the North-West, as 
being that of the nations who broke into India. 
The accounts of the origin of this religion are 
remarkable in this, that the Buddhists attribute 
it to a Bhikshu who, driven from the brotherhood, 
went into the kingdom of Sulik, situated be- 
yond Togara, took the name of M a & h a r a, 
and who himself hid his writing. At the same 
time a maiden gave birth to a boy, who, when 
he was grown up, began to persecute every one, 
saying that he belonged to no caste. Ho procured 
the writing hidden by Muthara, and after- 
wards met the latter himself, and upon arriving 
at the confines of M a k k a (Mecca) he began 
to preach his doctrine, and took the name of 
Paikhamba and Ardo (Ardesir).f After 
Salachandra reigned Chaudragupta, a 
king who acquired extraordinary power. He was 
succeeded by his son B i n d n s a r a, who at first 
ruled over the kingdom of G a u d a only ; but 
C h a n a k a , one of his great lords, procured the 
destruction of the nobles and kings of sixteen 
towns, and as king he made himself master of all 
the territory between the eastern and western 
seas {chap, xvxii.). This king reigned thirty five 
years, and waa succeeded by his heir, prince 
Srichandra, who again was followed by his 
son D h a r m a o h a n d r a , who was king only 
in the east (from what appears, of Bengal), and 
with whom the lord Vasubandhu lived. In 
the time of Dharraacbftndra (e/wij>. xix ) 
king Tnrushka was in Kasmir, and at 
Mnltan and Labor, Hun iman ta, king of 

* S2?Li >dm v nt ' ' ol * L pp 300 ' 35 ° ; ToL IL »• 57 > B9 « 

t TirSaitha. explain* that the first decay of Buddhimn 



Persia, who, having quarrelled with Dharma- 
chandra (the canse of the quarrel was 
the same as that of Kanishka with tin? 
KanyaknbjaJ king) , yielded up the kingdom 
of M a g a d h a and demolished the temples : the 
priests fled. Dharmachandra died, and 
hisnephew K anakacha nd r a. who succeed- 
ed him, found himself dependent on Turushka. 
At this time Budd hapaksha, Dharma- 
chandra's cousin-german, reigned at Bana- 
ras, and having entered into relations with the 
Emperor of China, he attracted to his side the 
kings of the west and of Central India, and after 
having quarrelled with Hunimanta be stew 
him, and re-established the religion of Buddha, 
which had declined, so to speak, for the second 
time. Under this king there was something like 
a third lapse of Buddhism, caused by the burning 
of the temple of Nalanda, but that had re- 
lation in particular to the Mahayana, because 
it was there that that doctrine flourished, and 
by the burning of the temple it lost, as it were, 
the greater number of its books. In the work of 
the restoration of the religion it is noticed that 
the Brahman a Sanlca and K 1 1 a k a took part 
with those who helped the king. After that, king 
Karmachandra appeared, whilst Gam. 
bhirapaksha established his capital at 
P a n c h ji 1 a j an d reigned there forty years A t 
this time the son of T urusbk a — T urusbka 
M a h a s a m m a t a — who reigned almost a hun- 
dred years, was king of Kasmir. He conquered 
Kasmir (?),Tnk hare stan, and Oa j ana 
(Gazna), as well as other territories, and waa a 
worshipper of the three precious things. After the 
death of Karmac ban dra his son V r i k s h a - 
o h a n d r a ascended the throne, but I 
diminished, and J a 1 6 r u li a . king of d i v i a a 
(0rwa),ruledover a great part of the east (chap. 
xxii.). It was now that Vasubandhu and 
A r y a s a n g a appeared, nine hundred years 
having elapsed since the death of Buddha. King 
G a m b h i r a p a k s h a was the protector of 
Aryasauga, and he assembled the priests, 
among whom was this teacher, in the Usliraa- 
pnra temple which was in the town of Sa- 
gar a, in the T a v an a kingdom, not far from 
the west (chap. xxii.). 

A 1*i i i Mho death of king Gambhirnpak- 

t-»ol£ place about five hundred Years after the death of 
Buddha 

t See buna, T»d. Alt. IL 840, 2nd ed ; Remand, JVajr- 
mente Araitea el Parians, p. I4i». 
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TlBANATHA'S M.UIADHA KINGS. 






B ]i a , the powerful king 1 S rt H ar s h a, who was 
born in the kingdom of Marti, and who made 
himself chief of all the western provinces, ap- 
peared in the west. In the east, Vigama- 
c hand ra and his son Kamachandr a , the 
descendants ofVrikshachandra reigned ; 
they were somewhat devoted to Buddhism, 
particularly honouring the Nigrantha. The 
latter king, as we see, submitted to Nagesa, 
king of the Odi visas, who was the son of 
Jararata, and who reigned seven years, N ;i- 
ga k e > e IS B aid to have been this king's minis- 
ter. Sri Harsha abolish oohing of 
the M 1 e e h h a s by massacring them at Mult 'in 
(but a weaver of Dtodfcan spread it anew), and 
bid the foundations of great Buddhist temples 
in the kingdoms of Maru, Mil lava, Me. 
vara, Pituva* and Chidavara (which 
probably had yielded to him). Sri ilarslia 
succeeded by his son Si la, who reigned 
about a hundred years. Although we again 
see the race of C h a n d r as appearing in the 
11 the person of Si fill a chandra, it 
...•ry feeble, and submitted to the authority 
of king Harsha or Sinha and of his son 
Bursa, who wet Erom the family 
of Lichhch avi . (At this time Chandra- 
g om i n also lived : oftap. xxiv.) The contem- 
pt n-.ivy of S i I a in I was the very power- 
ful V y I kola, king of M a - "i li a (Mecca?), 
who raised himself by force over Sila, and 
jned thirty-six years. 

Bars a was succeeded by his son, the fifth 
Sifihai who governed fee counties which 
Btretcl ' 'i'l-ilinga, west 

to Bauiiras, ami eastas far as the sea. At this time 
Balacbandra, son of S iiihaehandra, 
was expelled by fchia king from Bengal, and was 
ruling at 1 1 rah *ti-* The younger brother 

Lfiha, the fifth Pr as anna gover 
smali i.ha. In the south, in the 

neighbourhood of iSkmi V i » dhya, Kusu- 
ma°is spoken of as being long at this time, and 
Daa r m a k i r t t is mentioued K n s u- 
m a j a y a . BOH of K u s u m a . All these kings 
are represented M wm Clippers of Buddha {■■h< i >. 
XXV.). 

Aft.r His death of Vy ftkula, his younger 
brother, king Vyakuladhruva, who gov- 
erned .i ffreat part of the west (and was conse- 

• The index ftot TimliLukti— «\\*y*\ —Ed. 



quently in the place of Sri Harsha and tafia), 
reigned for 1 wenty years. He was succeeded by 
his son Vishn u r a j a , who, after having 
stroyod tive hundred Rishis in 1? alaiiaga 
a town in the kingdom of H a 1 i , was swallow- 
ed up in an abys> along with his castle. At this 
time the greater part of the east and of &La- 
gadha was governed by Pradityo, son of 
king Prasanna, and after him by his 
Mai i To the north, in the town of 

Ha r i d v a r a, dwelt king S A k ama h a b a 1 a, 
the aly of king P radii y a . to whom all tho 
provinces from Kasmir yielded submission. 
Vimala chandra, son of Balach and ni, 
granted hLs protection toAmarasifiha. 
reigned over Bengal, Kamarapa, and Tiral 
'. xzvi.) 
It was probably at this time that the ten 
enemies of the Buddhists, Sankarachiirya 
and his disciple B h a 1 1 a c h a r y a , appc: 
the former in Bengal, the latter in Orissa. A 
short time after, the Buddhists were persecuted in 
the south by K u m \\ r a 1 i 1 a and K a n A d a r u- 
r n . Here mention is made of the Buddhist king 
S Al i v a ban a. Though tho Buddhists relate 
that in the end D h a r m a k i r t i triumphed in 
Iscussions with K uniArn 1 ila, Sahka- 
r I c li A r y a , and B h a 1 1 I c h 3 rya, Taranat ha 
says (otop. swii.) that in Bengal the priests 
trembled at being vanquished in discussion by 
the T i r t h i k a s , and ho himself acknowl- 

■ t this time the sun of Buddhism began to 
bo obscured. As D h a r m a k i r t i is supposed 
to have been the contemporary of the Thibetan 
ting Sroflg'-tean-Qa-mbo,t we may infer front 
hat all we have been relating passed in the 
7ih century. 

,.. xkv'u. Alter the death of Vishnu- 
r A [ a , king B h a r t r i h a r i, who was descended 
from tbe family of tho ancient kings of JL'ilavA, 
appeared. His sister had been married to 
a 1 a e h a n d r a , and of her was born 
Govichandra, who ascended the throne after 
his father. A fter B vicnandr a, L a 1 i t a- 
chandrais supposed to have been the last 
king of the Chandra dynasty. According to the 
Buddhist stories he became a magician. Though 
the royal family of the Chandras was still 
powerful, there was no longer any mend 
il -,.. king; in Odi visa, in Bengal, and in 

t Born, according to tho Vaid&rya Knrpo, in a. p. 827 
see Cosraas, Thibetan (hammar, p. 181- ■». 
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t live prcrrineeg of the east, each 
Kshatriya, Brahman, and mcrcliauL eoiw United 
himself king ol' hm surroundings, but I horn was 

,".! _ \i. , DOttOtrj : win',). 

The • 

kiiiL r ^ by night feta&j&Li /y out" of tkosas 

. to be king*, but after a 
certain number of years G op A In, who had 
been elected f | hlm*elf from 

her and wa* made king fur lift 1 .* He began. 
to reign in Bengal, but afterwards r< 
Magadan, also under hta power. He built the 

i | Inn d R r n trirnpl- mapuru, I 

nuil reigned forty-five years. Sri Harsh a* 
deva was at thin time- reigning in K 

ddi.) , op A t A was bucccv dud bj his 

son IJ o v u p A I a, t who greatly ii, 

power and brought intvj .- ou the kintrdurn 

- r 1.1 ml r u Lu the vasii, and afterward* llai 

r' 'I i v i a a ; ho appears to have ro- 

■ Linked the Buddhist religion (be hnilt the 
Soma [mm DevapAln reigned 

ace. His Kin H a & n p Ti I u, by a 
daughter of Vibharata, king of Uujann in 
the wast, sneoeeded him, ami reigned for twelve 
ye*** 1 *- &'*' <*p. xxx.) Ph/irniri|niJa waa 

raised to tlw (Jimnu, ami reigned race j-fanr years. 
He suhdncd Kamnrnpn, Tinihuti, Onndn, Aft* 
so that hi* dominions tArclchud east to the sea, 
west to Tili (Dcldi), north to Julmidliara, and 
wrath to tliu Vindhya tuountouui. In hi* 
... .IcrAyodbya lived it. fehewes 
uoeording to I the Tfaibetou king Ti. 

erong-7de-&tzan£ al * ft reigned at this time (-hup. 
xxxi.). After I) harm a p a la bu ., v £} a . 

* u r .i k s lii t a Oceania k gib t yea i 

Van ap a l.i, I Mm r w :i p ft t a " s son, was raised 
throne; ho again wn« succeeded by M a h j. 
pal a,§ who reigned fifty. two yoars (he waa tha 
nantnmporary of the Thibetan king Kin 
During bin lifu mention is mada of king 

■ h u h A r y a in Oriava, who waa, hot 
Mahip&la'a vawuU afahlpj I „, tbn soil 
«f M a h i p fl | n, the mxt kiuy, reigned 

four ywr*, »od wx* n.ilowud by bis soa-in-bur 

nvplla, who n%nfid bnftra .. ui | 
xxxiii.). areMli to, MahApaU'g eldest eon, 
waa next | ., the throne, bo* hu died 

three yuaw iJW. An he l^ft buhin.l l.tm u aon 






wiiu wrw only fri-veu ytarwold. biMnuitcntul uiil1l< 
C h A n n k a was rained to this ihrontr. nnd rnh'il 
for twenty- nine year. wtth t he kinij 

ofchuTuruiilika^ajidiu Lbs end wuc 
The people of Ileinral ah*o roroUed againut him 
ami entered, ilasnullia by force ; but he ftibtlmtl 
them. In course of 

1 a p fi 1 a to tin- throne, and retired I 
kingdmn «t Bati,ax I Jan I itfa of 

after flffi yi'iirb he died (chap. 
xsxiv. j. B h e y a pa 1 u reigned tbirty-rwoyi»r« r 
and preserved bis kingiloni in ita preriooa extent 
(bo hwl with him Jo Adiehn, tbo real pn.»paga- 

ii in Thibet). He was Rnrceoded 
by hi* Hon X trjapl in, 

yenrtf (the year 1-. ..hieb 

Jo Aduiba ari'ivud in Thibet : thtip, xvxr.). A m- 
rapAla. - • • yapilln , mgntd if 

ywm. At lib dvalli his van H a ^ t i p A 1 a m^ 
a minor, and four lords gv 
Eat eight yrant, aflet which H u * tip A 1 a liiui- 
aelf BMunpfl the gOTemmeal and reigned i 
years. After him hiu matornal brother K : 
Si pi 1'B reigneil lev 

While ho was yet young. It a m a p A 1 a , Hon of 
H a s t i p A 1 a , next uccendii i tbe t bran I 
governed with gn. , nn il extrude*! 

bis powiM i_ti laatad forty-ctx yuare. 

Ron hi* il.-AtJi fa tab a- 

pAla aaceudnd the throne, 'but nrignpri 

rear ; after his «U«ib« a gnu a v ft« 

- " ' ■•• iisiiroi I -in tbroDeeJul ■ cpulfod tin royal 
fiunily of PAla; IbJ Duanwas a de«r 
Uie s u rj-u ran r«s (the Solar race) : he m*o- 
cinted with tbn common people, and wait hi ill 
living ri Tin -v.-.;, TArAnntha. He 

WW Bttoceeded by iIlo Sana 
dCTcended . , 1 1 u or Lunar raee ( 

xxxii.)- h a v a a e n a, bat eon Y a k n h a sc o a, 

II unit A ROBtt, and his great - 
graiid>on B ••en a— four kmg^ ol 

Sena hiniily — reitrnt-d alfout twenty-fourycftr*. 
After thotn, under La t a • en a (P) r f ' a «n 
kingortlit-TuriwUS; -rabid a 

kingdam( ; atboOangeaandtai 

na) T oatared iuto allianeo with a number i«f 
Turnshka kings in Bengal and other places, 
oouqiicred all the ktn [fa a, 

exterininnted the primrta, 
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bmrinl wonaaterie* of Q t a n t ft p ti r a an-, 
krutuu&iln. In ih- Hud that thu 

it family foil under the | tin- T u- 

ruHhk.li kings, but Hiill It continued to 
reigv r LavaHona ramn nuiJ.Mm- 

lio was inir(^i-lrtl by his #00 li ■ - 
liiH'iiu, and he again wm. EbDowod i \ 
P r a t i t u b f n a . Tiny BOO I in ue4 B ml 11 
Tlu> men Ijocaam extinct by the ilvatli of Prui 1- 



Useiu. A century after arami in Ik 1 
I he powerful king C b ay a I a r~a ja, whose 
tin minion extended to T I wan eonYcrtt-d 

to Buddhism by bin wife, and repaired 
templet! ivhieh had been destroyed. From Ma 
i to the r«ar 1I10R, in. which TArlnAihn'fl 
ii.: i, 1 '"'i years piiAHod ; conaa* 
ououtly tbe history ta QOnlmaod tn th« year 
1448 of our em. 



mSO^PTMHIB EK034 AHMAD Y1HD. 
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I. 

A copy of the following Puraian quatrain 
\mn taken by Mr. BttrgaM fiwn <>nnj Alrnai d-i 
Dargnhat Snrkhcj, wear Almnul ■ nun- 

tmin BtandA on the wall over thu door : — 



7. 



Traiulatwn. 
ocean uf Ahmari's hands fit-alters pearl*, 
and tho heni of hope becomes like Fttrwra'fi 
;irc. 
It wonld not he aatoniehing if the whole earlb 
raided lier head, in order to bow down at hu 
nhriiie. 

11. 
Mr, Burgess rent mu ■owe lime ego a rabbin £ 
■i:ineri prion from IWi Ifnrtr' 
m Ahmadabild, of which ha baa given a do* 
Mrtptto-p ni hi I I taO <*K pp. 

4;j to ; 1t - I ] m - 

In., anJ conaistfl of niuu Hues : — 

1. 



Uijli^eli c .^._^l a^iu jStjJi ^1*^1 



£~j^ 



9. 



6. 



....... ia't-J | ^^^1 Wla*. 

aj U; l»i— ' jt^ f i 

' 
Thi« Sua bnildinu i toa, onwt- 

e«l forpioiiR purpoaei*, and llu 1 high portico and 

iur Dftixdod walls, went built, and the t 
bearing truca wert* plante<-l« togethor with the 
wall iind tan tank, so tlint mvq uml flJUinala 

i be refrcsluMl, during the roijm of 
Ung oT kings of the ago, who relies on the* 
help of the All-MurcilU, NJlijir uddu 
woddtn A bul Pakb il t I in n I Shiih, 
Km of if u !i a m m a d S b I A h m a d 

S b lit . fou of MiiliiimmadSL A b , *oa of 
M u (tftfjfaT S b h h , 1 1n- hing--Bmy I h I 

:s kingdom!— by Sri R«i Uarir, 
tbv royal Islam], tbo nurse,— may bin augu*t 

afajeatj place ber ot iimi% 

Uio gflardod On the Bth Jumlda I. of the 
2Cfcb ; . [l-'th March, 14' 

be of the iniWi ''la»r as ll 

dots not agree with the histories. Finit of all, 
t hi- npeTlingof the numarala in extronnlinary ; 
.mi Beoondly, the SBSflJ y«ir of U 3hiV* 

reign would* bo 898 or 8W, not 89ft i* ba i-" 1 '^ 
began to reigi '< t,,B IliKl 

• Barir ' in t lu ._- AsaJak for I ; albrevia- 

1 resham* (fur ubre»kam ), • ailk/ 
V. J 
Tho folhming SonalrrH : ™ « *>« l,m 

irnllop^ ind f a*wiil 

Im- tfxerred, A gi«a the date I3*h Taosh Sudi 
li2l (*.!>. MWy. Tbetnuala- 
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turn b by Hiu-i U ■ nnvp, B.A., of tliu 

Elphirwtouo CuMugtf, Bombay ; — 

5T*rt ftef?%wrnr«ifftrR*f*tfrtafr¥T^- 

^"^TTfir R'VlTJit't *I =* »T *fr-l -TI T* I fTT% 

jj i r :-t rr p|f if) if * f : I3f *i | T =f n NT TT X «f 
3^ «ft «ft «ft g?j^nprrrrPl £igf£7: p"3Tft" *r- 

ff tit rv t ? ft r ^ r ?r i -t t 3 ft nr tt *tt ft t j tt- I 

UIWNII7 oxnWifcTPJ Mvf |»W *T$ 5TT- 

r* V9^ u-wu* Ffra^p > I rwnr =trft *rr- 

nn Tf ?r if r; t it -ir f 1 ^ >5" wt tt t ror rr jt 

TTT || T? wfrfTTT^n'^ i«!".*a9 ?T$ 
*nrsr**r^HI«1l'jy«' r J' Jpfft'Tf l T^Tlf*f i: it tj'iTT 

wr vfifawfl^rx II ^rprcuf i rmjrw^f 
^r^ ^ntsniftpr ^fi ipfn ffnrrf jthi i ^ 

I ;^rr=rrr»nr^3T^5r«fiT^3T'JT?lTr- 
•rnrtf i^rf*r Ufa?: rtfr rsrra=?r: I * w*h •" 
rrf?n fi nt TfTR imrr vf sft ? 't rinsr tt- 
'ftRrwirirPE U ' TrfrRflrWirT?rrfrTn% i ^rnT 

>Ti i»t t r i* rr *t tfr fj*r r«rr jt # *rr «rr *r T>Tnr*ftTT 

S hi •• .i loo to tho anchor of tho who' 
to you, O Lord of wnUirtt, to you* ',) Yarurui, whoso 
El mudo dp ol crorythfng living mid to 
him who i« ft witno« to fang, (T) 

.Igmvt ] • rta^itUtiil, i m.ii 

the Him*© worlds, who*** fi*et ofo ndornil by gud# 
and men, prosper* for over aa n well [vdpi 2 

I ooluto Vjivukjirma, tho givor of all gi*jd L I 



hy vhojw ^nictj all men are enabled to uinlurt.uk t? 
action i 

In tho prwpr r r, o r( i ujardt, in tha wwn 

of AhmadabAd [a word vtiinl<;IV\*jil'tc] r durir 

•mm- fdgn Of tho illnntrimiii MiihmH a 
famalo oflkiol namod ILtrtra, pum&nmj* full uutlio- 
rHj ut thv door uf tliu bingV 
f oiw t roeta lint he distri' d u tho 

a WRU. Tor tlin propitiation of tha ktcu 

fur tho vujoymunt of tfeo cigJity-four litth* « if living 

— mfti, h< com' 

in^r it'iifM tbo four quarter* pressed with thir«t ; in 

ramfl, and iu Mi! I of SaJtA, in 

louih of Tauano, UrigUt foriaigbt, 13th day. 
day, 

iluy th.il * clu ap]*-tin« .• :'■ 
OtHMU at thi I rffllaM WA.t«rA ill it, 

lait an lout; aa than are the nin nxtd moju. for trir 
protection of tho awsot-l.N, n fchi oviparou-. 
VLTJ|Ktraai, and all kinds of vojrutablo plant*. 

Tha monny expandod hero amnunu to 
Tbo huroio and niliprioiw Himru. tho pril 
mini'tor of th«- king- MahioOd, ' .lerwdf 

thife tnSL 

l** ilrnnle by tho 
ptoplti aa iiHig an tha nun and moon •'lulure, irherv 

Ur ruaib im 
ntuirtirrR . iu«i un/wi . 

In every place thoro aro Rood fwduig t" 
tionj cstabliahiMl by wealthy mon [th* . - 

IC3J 
Hanutt flpont a groat amount of wr.ilth. !l»n pro?- 
Hnriro eoiutructoO thb well for the aoltc 
of bflni'fiting tht) worhl. (4) 

Tho foliowiug fjcrwiii wore entruitttd with tli'- 
bnilrli • 

obedient Mcrvaut of tho trr«*t king , Vfra, a \ 
Mill anpvrii >f olophauto [it trim/ hni 

1 : ' 1 1 i^iiMiimiiiig iKrva. tlio pro»|»criiii* 

. the groat SAjiLi, and Dm grout Vim? 



i viMill, 
Dr. Pranx Tuul'nl, one of tlm Librarians of tho 
i Dai J Library al KarlaH&r> u pToparii 
publication a uritical edition of Hv/lga 'Abd'olbab 
Ilntifi's T ii. whioh will coutuiti thi] Pur- 

piau text, bawd on a collation of all tlui ooooMCtblo 
U S - ; , iluf rritical Aprrtratm, r OQinplatti gloncuy, 
ami vilU Iw pNOeded h>- the iifo of tho p<vr 
tho likewuo n till moduli Biogpftflki 

PO0f« by the Prinrj» Sam HirrA, 
UAtifl wan not alono onn of tho mo»t renowned 
later poet* of Fcraiit (ho floariihejd 



'■,!.J.ANJ,\, 

tho vnd nf t 10 bogtOKUlg of tbo 

alxtoniif.il i I pixN3ivi.il tbo hoeiouraliln 

cognomim of Matnorf HnJ, on nceouiit nf bin 

mattery La " tvL. — th.» ilntnar. h» 

• ■ • ,; 'i. — inii in ii.i ii i |i '.- iu Im., booh 0" 

Tinuir. the fruit of forty yiwirn' Ialimir, n rnluablr 
aourco for tbo hiatory of tin- «i i Unh 

nose. B. Doru rightly rotim* him, thoroforoi 
among tbo<<^ !'•- ■ win* aro of tho uruaMat 

importonnc Tor a ImnwMgo of the pc»lirii-. 
HU'rary UUtury of Aiift--Tr«btinr'a Litmrartj R<-~ 
wrd. 



• Tlu. fcrtkal arok» to tk# M K of > kttor nnraMtt* uW .katiBg iirofce on Out top »9H««jttadw« to ton mwrt 
IT, n < sjf vr aft. 
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